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THE  LIFE 

OF 

ALEXANDER  POPE 


This  illuBtriouB  poet  was  bom  at  London  in  1688, 
and  waa  descended  from  a  good  famUy  of  tnat  name 
in  Oxfoidahire,  the  head  of  which  waa  the  Earl  of 
Downe,  whose  sole  heiress  mamed  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey.  His  father,  a  man  of  primitive  simphcity 
and  integritj^  of  manners,  was  a  merchant  of  London, 
who,  upon  the  Revolution,  quitted  trade,  and  con- 
verted his  effects  into  money,  amounting  to  near 
10,00(M.  with  which  he  retired  into  the  country ;  and 
died  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Our  poet's  mother,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  being  ninety-three  years  old  when  she  died,  in 
1733,  was  the  daughter  of  WilHam  Turner,  Esq.  of 
York.  She  had  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  wa« 
killed,  another  died  in  the  service  of  King  Charles; 
and  the  eldest,  foUowing  his  fortunes,  and  becommg 
a  general  officer  in  Spain,  left  her  what  estate  i*. 
mained  after  sequestration  and  forfeitures  of  her  &• 
mily.  To  these  circumstances  our  poet  aUudes  in 
his  Epistles  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  which  he  mention* 
bis  parents  : 

Of  gentle  blood  (pari  shed  ia  honour'e  cauM, 

While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applauae) 

Each  parent  tprang-What  fortune,  prayl-their  own ; 

And  better  got  than  BesUa's  from  the  throne. 

Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife, 

Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife ; 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religioot  rage, 

The  good  man  walkM  innoxious  through  hia  afe : 
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No  coarts  be  saw,  do  suits  would  ever  try; 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie : 
Unlearn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art, 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart; 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise, 
Healthy  by  temp'rance  and  by  exercise, 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sickne^  pass'd  unknown ; 
His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groan. 

The  education  of  our  great  author  was  attended 
with  circumstances  very  singular,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  unfavourable ;  but  the  amazing  force  of 
his  genius  fully  compensated  the  want  of  any  advan- 
tage in  his  earliest  instruction.  He  owed  the  know- 
ledge of  his  letters  to  an  aunt;  and  having  learned 
very  early  to  read,  took  great  delight  in  it,  and 
taught  himself  to  whte  by  copying  after  printed 
books,  the  characters  of  which  he  would  imitate  to 
great  perfection.  He  began  to  compose  verses  far- 
ther back  than  he  could  well  remember ;  and  at  eight 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  put  under  one  Taverner, 
a  priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues  at  the  same  time,  he  met  with 
Ogilby*B  Homer,  which  gave  him  great  delight ;  and 
this  was  increased  by  Sandy's  Ovid.  The  raptures 
which  these  authors,  even  in  the  disguise  of  such 
translations,  then  yielded  him,  were  so  strong,  that 
he  spoke  of  them  with  pleasure  ever  after.  From 
Mr.  Tavemer's  tuition  he  was  sent  to  a  private  schooj 
at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year,  and  was  then  removed  to  another  near 
Hyde  Park  Comer;  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
under  his  two  last  masters  what  he  had  acquired 
under  the  first. 

While  he  remained  at  this  scliool,  being  pennitted 
to  go  to  the  playhouse  with  some  of  his  school 
fellows  of  a  more  advanced  age,  he  was  so  charmed 
with  dramatic  representations,  that  he  formed  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  into  a  play,  from  several  o' 
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Ibi  »peech6a  in  Ogilby's  tnmlatioii,  connected  with  '  i 

vei»e8  of  hli  own ;  and  the  several  parts  were  peiw  i  j 

fonded  by  the  upper  boys  of  the  school,  except  that  | 

of  Ajax  by  the  master's  gardener.     At  the  age  of  i  | 

twelve  our  young  poet  went  to  his  father,  to  reside  \ 

at  his  house  at  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  where 
he  was,  for  a  few  months,  under  the  tuition  of 
another  priest,  with  as  little  success  as  before;  so 
that  he  resolved  now  to  become  his  own  master,  by  ; ! 

reading  those  classic  writers  which  gave  him  most  | ! 

entertainment;    and  by  this  method,  at  fifteen  be  jj 

gained  a  ready  habit  in  the  learned  languages,  to 
which  he  soon  after  added  the  French  and  Italian. 
Upon  his  retreat  to  the  forest,  he  became  first  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Waller,  Spenser,  and 
Dryden ;  in  the  last  of  which  he  immediately  found 
what  he  wanted,  and  the  poems  of  that  excellent 
writer  were  never  out  of  his  hands;  they  became  his 
model,  and  from  them  alone  he  learned  the  whole 
magic  of  his  versification. 

The  first  of  our  author's  compositions  now  extant 
in  print,  is  an  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  before  he 
was  twelve  yetrs  old ;  which,  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  so  early  an  age,  is  a  perfect  master-piece  ; 
nor  need  he  be  ashamed  of  it  had  it  been  written  in 
the  meridian  of  his  genius ;  while  it  breathes  the  most 
delicate  spirit  of  poetry,  it  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strates his  love  of  solitude,  and  the  rational  pleasures 
which  attend  the  retreats  of  a  contented  country  life 

Two  years  after  this  he  translated  the  First  Book 
of  Statius*s  Thebais,  and  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on 
Silence,  in  imitation  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester's  Poem 
on  Nothing.  Thus  we  find  him  no  sooner  capable 
of  holding  the  pen  than  he  employed  it  in  writing 
rerses  : 

"  He  lisp'd  Iq  numbera,  for  the  numbera  came.** 

Though  we  have  had  fi«quent  opportunity  to  ob> 
serve  that  poets  have  given  early  displays  of  geniuf 
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yet  we  cannot  recollect  that  amongst  the  inspirod 
tribe  one  can  be  found  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
could  produce  bo  animated  an  ode,  or  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  translate  from  the  Latin.  It  had  been  re- 
ported, indeed,  concerning  Mr.  Dryden,  that  when  be 
was  at  Westminster  school,  the  master,  who  has  as- 
signed a  poetical  task  to  some  of  the  boys  of  writing 
a  paraphrase  on  our  Sayiour's  miracle  of  turning  wa- 
ter into  wine,  was  peri^tly  astonished  when  young 
Dryden  presented  him  with  the  following  line,  which 
he  asserted  was  the  best  comment  could  be  written 
upon  it: 

The  coD«ciou«  water  saw  iUi  God  and  blushed. 

This  was  the  only  instance  of  an  early  appearance 
of  genius  in  this  great  man,  for  he  was  turned  of 
thirty  before  he  acquired  any  reputation :  an  age  in 
which  Mr.  Pope's  was  in  its  full  distinction. 

The  year  following  that  in  which  Mr.  Pope  wrote 
his  poem  on  Silence,  he  began  an  epic  poem,  entitled 
Alcander,  which  he  afterwards  very  judiciously  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  as  he  did  likewise  a  comedy  and 
a  tragedy,  the  latter  taken  from  a  story  in  the  legend 
of  St.  Genevieve,  both  of  these  being  the  product  of 
those  early  days;  but  his  Pastorals,  which  were  writ- 
ten  in  1704,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  were  esteemed  by  Sir  William  Trumbal,  Mr 
Granville,  Mr.  Wycherley,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  other  of 
his  friends,  too  valuable  to  \)e  condemned  to  the 
same  fate. 

The  three  great  writers  of  pastoral  dialogue,  which 
Mr.  Pope,  in  some  measure,  seems  to  imitate,  are 
Theocritus,  Viigil,  and  Spenser;  Mr.  Pope  is  of 
opinion  that  Theocritus  excels  all  others  in  nature 
and  simplicity. 

That  Virgil,  who  copies  Theocritus,  refines  on  his 
original ;  and  in  all  points  in  which  judgment  has  the 
principal  part,  is  much  su^-erior  to  his  master. 
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T%at  among  the  modems,  their  success  has  been 
greatest  who  have  most  endeavoured  to  make  these 
ancients  their  pattern.  The  most  considerable  genius 
appears  in  the  famous  Tasso,  and  our  Spenser.  Tasso, 
in  his  Aminta,  as  far  excelled  all  pastoral  writers,  as 
in  his  Gierasalemme,  he  has  outdone  the  epic  poets 
of  hifl  own  country.  Bat  as  this  piece  seems  to  haye 
been  the  original  of  a  new  sort  of  poem,  the  pastoral 
comedy  in  Italy,  it  cannot  so  well  be  considered  as 
a  copy  of  the  ancients.  Spenser's  Calender,  in  Mr. 
Dryden's  opinion,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this 
kind  which  any  nation  has  produced  ever  since  the 
time  of  Virgil ;  but  this  he  said  before  Mr.  Pope's 
Pastorals  appeared. 

Mr.  Walsh  pronounces  on  our  Shepherd's  boy  (as 
Mr.  Pope  called  himself,)  the  following  judgment,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Wycherley : 

"  The  verses  are  very  tender  and  easy.  The  Au- 
thor seems  to  have  a  particular  genius  for  that  kind 
of  poetry,  and  a  judgment  that  much  exceeds  the 
years  you  told  me  he  was  of.  It  is  no  flattery  at  all 
to  say  that  Virgil  had  written  nothing  so  good  at  his 
age.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  bring  me 
acquainted  with  him ;  and  if  he  will  give  himself  the 
trouble,  any  morning,  to  call  at  my  house,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  read  the  verses  with  him,  and  give  him 
my  opinion  of  the  particulars  more  largely  than  I 
can  well  do  in  this  letter." 

Thus  early  was  Mr.  Pope  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  of  genius,  and  so  improved  every 
Advantage,  that  he  made  a  more  rapid  progress  to- 
wards a  consummation  in  fame  than  any  of  our  for- 
mer English  poets.  His  Messiah,  his  Windsor  Fo- 
rest, (the  first  part  of  which  was  written  at  the  same 
time  with  his  pastorals)  his  E^ay  on  Criticism  in 
1709,  and  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  1712,  established 
his  poetical  character  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  public  voice  to  enrich  oir  Ian- 
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guage  with  the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  be 
gan  at  twenty-five,  and  executed  in  five  years.  This 
was  published  for  his  own  benefit,  by  subscription, 
the  only  kind  of  reward  which  he  received  for  his 
writings,  which  do  honour  to  our  age  and  country,  his 
religion  rendering  him  incapable  of  a  place,  which 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  used  to  express  his  con- 
cem  for,  but  without  ofiTering  him  a  pension,  as  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  and  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  aflerwards 
did,  though  Mr.  Pope  decUned  it. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Pope  gaining  every  day 
upon  the  world,  he  was  caressed,  flattered,  and  railed 
at,  according  as  he  was  feared  or  loved  by  difierent 
persons.  Mr.  Wycherley  was  among  the  first  au- 
tliors  of  established  reputation  who  contributed  to 
advance  his  fame,  and  with  whom  he  for  some  time 
lived  in  the  most  unreserved  intimacy.  This  poet  in 
nis  old  age,  conceived  a  design  of  publishing  his 
poems  ;  and  as  he  was  but  a  very  imperfect  master  oi 
numbers,  he  intrusted  his  manuscripts  to  Mr.  Pope, 
and  submitted  them  to  his  corrections.  The  free- 
dom which  our  young  bard  was  under  a  necessity  to 
use,  in  order  to  polish  and  refine  what  was  in  the 
original  rough,  unharmonious,  and  indelicate,  proved 
disgustful  to  the  old  gentleman,  then  near  seventy, 
who  perhaps  was  a  little  ashamed  that  a  boy  at  six- 
teen  should  so  severely  correct  his  works.  Letters 
of  dissatisfaction  were  written  by  Mr.  Wycherley, 
and  at  last  he  informed  him,  in  few  words,  that  he 
was  going  out  of  town,  without  mentioning  to  what 
place,  and  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he 
came  back.  This  cold  indifference  extorted  from 
Mr.  Pope  a  protestation,  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  ever  to  write  to  him  again.  Notwithstanding 
this  peevish  behaviour  of  Mr.  Wycherley,  occasioned 
by  jealousy  and  infirmities,  Mr.  Pope  preserved  a 
constant  respect  and  reverence  for  him  while  he 
lived,  and  -^l^er  his  death  lamented  him.    In  a  letter 
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lo  Edward  Blount,  Esq.  written  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  this  poet,  he  has  there  related  some 
anecdotes  of  Wycherley,  which  we  shall  here  insert 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  be  so  interesting  to 
jrou  at  present  as  some  circumstances  of  the  last  act 
of  that  eminent  comic  poet,  and  our  friend,  Wycher- 
ley. He  had  often  told  me,  as  I  doubt  not  he  did  all 
his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  marry  as  soon  as  his 
life  was  despaired  of;  accordingly,  a  few  days  before 
his  death  he  underwent  the  ceremony,  and  joined  to- 
gether those  two  sacraments,  which  wise  men  say 
should  be  the  last  we  receive ;  for,  if  you  observe, 
matrimony  is  placed  after  extreme  unction  in  our  ca- 
techism, as  a  kind  of  hint  as  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  ihey  are  to  be  taken.  The  old  man  then  lay 
down  satisfied  in  the  conscience  of  having,  by  this 
one  act,  paid  his  just  debts,  obliged  a  woman  who, 
he  was  told,  had  merit,  and  shown  an  heroic  resent- 
ment of  the  ill  usage  of  his  next  heir.  Some  hun- 
dred pounds  which  he  had  with  the  lady  discharged 
those  debts ;  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  a  year  made 
her  a  recompense ;  and  the  nephew  he  left  to  com- 
fort himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  miserable 
remains  of  a  mortgaged  estate.  I  saw  our  friend 
twice  after  this  was  done,  less  peevish  in  his  sickness 
than  he  used  to  be  in  his  health,  neither  much  afraid 
of  dying,  nor  (which  in  him  had  been  more  likely) 
much  ashamed  of  marrying.  The  evening  before  he 
expired  be  called  his  young  wife  to  the  bed-side,  and 
earnestly  entreated  her  not  to  deny  him  one  request, 
the  last  he  should  ever  make :  upon  her  assurance  of 
of  consenting  to  it,  he  told  her,  *My  dear,  it  is  only 
this,  that  you  will  never  marry  an  old  man  again.'  1 
rannot  help  remarking,  that  sickness,  which  often 
aostroys  both  wit  and  wisdom,  yet  seldom  has  powei 
io  remove  that  talent  we  call  humour :  Mr.  Wycher- 
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ley  showed  this  even  in  this  last  compliment,  though 
I  think  his  request  a  little  hard ;  for  why  should  he 
bar  her  from  doubling  her  jointure  on  the  same  easy 
terms." 

One  of  the  most  affecting  and  tender  compositions 
of  Mr.  Pope,  is  his  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady,  built  on  a  true  story.  We  are  in- 
formed in  the  Life  of  Pope,  for  which  Curl  obtained 
a  patent,  that  this  young  lady  vas  a  particular  fa- 
vourite of  the  poet,  though  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  he  himself  was  the  person  from  whom  she 
was  removed.  This  young  lady  was  of  very  high 
birth,  possessed  an  opulent  fortune,  and  under  the 
tutorage  of  an  uncle,  who  gave  her  an  education 
suitable  to  her  titles  and  pretensions.  She  was  es- 
teemed a  match  for  the  greatest  peer  in  the  realm, 
but  in  her  early  years  she  Buffered  her  heart  to  be  en- 
gaged by  a  young  gentleman,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  attachment,  rejected  offers  made  to  her  by  per- 
sons of  quality,  seconded  by  the  solicitations  of  her 
uncle.  Her  guardian,  being  surprised  at  this  beha- 
viour, set  ipies  upon  her,  to  find  out  the  real  cause 
of  her  indifference.  Her  correspondence  with  her 
lover  was  soon  discovered,  and,  when  urged  upon 
that  topic,  she  had  too  much  truth  and  honour  to 
deny  it.  The  uncle  finding  that  she  would  make 
no  efforts  to  disengage  her  affection,  after  a  little 
time  forced  her  abroad,  where  she  was  received 
with  a  ceremony  due  to  her  quality,  but  restricted 
from  the  conversation  of  every  one  but  the  spies  of 
this  severe  guardian,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
lover  even  to  have  a  letter  delivered  into  her  hands. 
She  languished  in  this  place  a  considerable  time, 
bore  an  infinite  deal  of  sickness,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  profoundest  sorrow.  Nature  being 
wearied  out  with  continual  distress,  and  being  driven 
at  last  to  despair,  the  unfortunate  lady,  as  Mr.  Pope 
jostly  calls  her,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  having 
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1 1  maidmvmt  to  procon  her  t  iword.  flhe 
waa  firand  apon  the  ground  weltering  in  her  Mood 
The  Mverity  of  the  laws  of  the  plaoe,  where  thia  Air 
SBfoilnnate  periahed,  denied  her  Chriatian  banal, 
•nd  ahe  waa  interred  without  aolemnity,  or  even  any 
attendanta  to  perform  the  laat  officea  of  the  dead,  ei- 
eept  aome  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
aaw  her  put  into  common  ground,  and  atrewed  the 
grave  with  flow.erB. 

The  poet,  in  the  Elegy,  takea  occaaion  to  mingle 
frith  the  teara  of  aorrow,  juat  reproachea  npon  her 
eniel  uncle,  who  drove  her  to  thia  violation. 

But  thou,  falM  guaTdian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
ThoD  baae  betrayer  of  a  brother**  blood ! 
See  OD  thoae  mby  tipa  the  trembling  breath, 
Thoee  cheeki  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death : 
Lifelen  the  breaat  which  warmed  the  world  before ; 
And  thoM  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

The  ooncloaion  of  thia  elegy  ia  irreaiatiUy  afibeting. 

So  peaceful  reatf ,  without  a  Hone,  a  oama 
Which  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth  and  ikme  ; 
How  lov*d,  how  honour*d  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  qr  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  retnains  of  thee ; 
*Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

No  poem  of  our  author*8  more  deaervedly  obtained 
him  reputation  than  hia  Eaaay  on  Criticism.  Mr.  Ad- 
diaon  in  hia  Spectator,  No.  293»  haa  celebrated  it  with 
ancb  profuae  terms  of  admiration,  that  it  ia  leally 
aatonianiug  to  find  the  aame  man  endeavouring  afier- 
waida  to  diminiah  that  fame  he  had  contributed  to 
viae  ao  high. 

'^  The  Art  of  Oriticiam,'*  aays  he,  **whiiBh  waa^b- 
liahed  aome  monthe.ago,  ia  a  naater^^pieee  in  ita-Uad 
The  ebaewatiMM  foUew  o^a  nnother,  like  thoae  « 
H«race*a  Ait  of  Poetrr,  without  that  niethedieal  re 
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gularity  which  would  have  been  requisite  in  a  prose 
writer.  They  are  some  of  them  uncommon,  but 
such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to  when  he  sees  them 
explained  with  that  elegance  and  perspicuity  with 
which  they  are  dehvered.  As  for  those  which  are 
the  most  known  and  the  most  received,  they  are 
placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with 
such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the 
graces  of  noveity,  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  be- 
fore acquainted  with  them,  still  more  convinced  of 
their  truth  and  soUdity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to 
mention  what, Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  well  enlarged 
upon  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his  Works,  that  wit  and  fine 
writing  do  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an 
agreeable  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us  who  live  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  make  observations  in 
criticism,  morality,  of  any  art  and  science,  which 
have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have 
little  else  left  us  but  to  represent  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
uncommon  lights.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace^s 
Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  few  precepts  in  it 
which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and  which 
were  not  commonly  known  by  till  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying 
them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are 

chiefly  to  admire. 

**Longinus,  in  his  Refiections,  has  given  us  the 
same  kind  of  sublime  which  he  observes  in  the  seve- 
ral passages  which  occasioned  them.  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  that  our  English  author  has,  after  the 
same  manner,  exempUfied  several  of  his  precepts  in 
the  very  pxecepts  themselves."  He  then  produces 
■ome  instances  of  a  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
numbers,  and  concludes  with  saying,  **  That  we  have 
three  poems  in  our  tongue  of  the  same  nature,  and 
each  a  master-piece  in  its  kind  ;  the  F^Rsay  on  Trans- 
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.ated  Verse,  the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  the 
Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  the  lives  of  Addison  and  Tickell,  some  general 
Dints  concerning  the  quarrel  have  been  thrown  out, 
which  subsisted  between  our  poet  and  the  former  of 
these  gentlemen ;  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  more  particular  account  of  it. 

The  author  of  Mist's  Journal  positively  asserts, 
"  That  Mr.  Addison  raised  Pope  from-obscuhty,  ob- 
tained him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  nobility,  and  transferred  his 
powerful  influence  with  those  great  men  to  this 
rising  bard,  who  frequently  levied,  by  that  means, 
unusual  contributions  on  the  public.  No  sooner  was 
his  body  lifeless,  but  this  author,  reviving  his  resent- 
ment, libelled  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend, 
and,  what  was  BtiQ  more  heinous,  made  the  scandal 
public." 

When  this  charge  of  ingratitude  and  dishonour 
was  published  against  Mr.  Pope,  to  acquit  hunself  of 
it  he  called  upon  any  nobleman  whose  friendship,  or 
any  one  gentleman  whose  subscription,  Mr.  Addison 
had  procured  to  our  author,  to  stand  forth  and  de- 
clare it,  that  truth  might  appear.  But  the  whole  libel 
was  proved  a  malicious  story  by  many  persons  of 
distinction,  who  several  years  before  Mr.  Addison's" 
decease,  approved  those  verses  denominated  a  libel, 
but  which  were,  it  is  said,  a  friendly  rebuke,  sent 
privately,  in  our  author's  own  hand,  to  Mr.  Addison 
himself,  and  never  made  public  till  by  Curll,  in  his 
Miscellanies,  12mo.  1727.  The  lines,  mdeed,  are 
elegantly  satirical,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  un- 
prejudiced judges,  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  character  of  Mr.  Addison,  are  no  ill  representa- 
tion of  him.  Speaking  of  the  poetical  triflen  of  the 
Hmes,  who  had  declared  against  him,  he  makei  « 
Hidden  tnoaition  to  Addison  i^ 
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Peace  to  aU  awh  *     But  were  there  oiie  wixt^t!  tint 
True  feniiiB  kindles,  and  fair  fame  ineptree; 
Bieet  with  each  talent  aod  each  art  to  pleaae, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  aod  live  with  eaae ; 
Should  «uch  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  tho  Turk,  no  rival  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  Kornful,  yet  with  jealoui  eyet, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  riie ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneerinj^,  others  teach  to  Mseer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strilMi 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserv'd  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  tim*rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools ;  by  flatterers  besieg*d ; 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd : 
Like  Cato  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause; 
While  wits  and  l^emplan  eT*ry  seotenee  rabe, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise ; 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be ! 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Attious  were  he ! 

Some  readers  may  think  these  lines  severe,  but 
the  treatment  he  received  from  Mr.  Addison  wM 
more  than  safficient  to  justify  them,  which  will  sp^ 
pi§ar  when  we  particularize  an  interview  between 
these  two  poetical  antagonists,  procured  by  the  warm 
solicitations  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  present 
at  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Jervas  being  one  day  in  company  with  Mh 
Addison,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Mr.  Pope^ 
for  whom  Addison,  at  that  time,  expressed  the  high- 
est regard,  and  assured  Mr.  Jervas  that  he  would 
make  use  not  only  of  his  interest,  bat  of  his  att  ]ikts*> 
wise,  to  do  Mr.  Pope  service ;  he  then  said,  he  dM 
mjt  mean  his  art  of  poetry,  but  his  art  at  cmm,  awd 
^otested,  notwithstanding  many  insinustimis'  w&t^ 
spread;  that  it  should  net  be  his  firalt  if  thef&'wurmi 
the  best  understanding  and  inteHigCMse'lMweM  ^nm 
He  observed,  that  Dr.  Swift  might  have  carried  hin 
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loo  far  among  the  enemy  during  the  animosity«  bat 
now  all  was  safe,  and  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  opinion,  was 
escaped.  When  Mr.  Jervas  communicated  this  con- 
versation to  Mr.  Pope,  he  made  this  reply :  "  The 
inendly  office  you  endeavour  to  do  between  Mr. 
Addison  and  me,  deserves  acknowledgments  on  my 
part.  You  thoroughly  know  my  regard  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  my  readmess  to  testify  it  by  all  ways  in 
my  power;  you  also  thoroughly  know  the  mean- 
ness of  that  proceeding  of  Mr.  Phillips,  to  make  a 
man  I  so  highly  value,  suspect  my  disposition  to 
wards  him.  But  as,  after  aU,  Mr.  Addison  must  be 
judge  in  what  r^;ards  himself,  and  as  he  has  seemed 
not  to  be  a  very  just  one  to  me,  so  I  must  own  to  you 
I  expect  nothing  but  civility  from  him,  how  much 
soever  I  wish  for  his  friendship ;  and,  as  for  any  ofkn 
of  real  kindness  or  service),  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
do  me,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  receive  them  from  a 
man  who  has  no  better  opinion  of  my  morals  than  to 
think  me  a  party  man,  nor  of  my  temper  than  to  be- 
lieve me  capable  of  maligning  or  envying  another's 
reputation  as  a  poet.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Addison  is  sure 
of  my  respect  at  all  times,  and  of  my  real  friendship 
whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  know  me  for  whal 
lam. 

Some  years  after  this  conversation,  at  the  desire  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  they  met.  At  first,  a  very  cold 
civility,  and  nothing  else,  appeared  on  either  side : 
for  Mr.  Addison  had  a  natural  reserve  and  gloom  at 
the  beginning  of  an  evening,  which,  by  convereation 
and  a  glass,  brightened  into  an  easy  cheerfulness. 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  a  most  social  benevo- 
lent  man,  begged  of  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  drop- 
ping all  animosity  against  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Pope  then 
desired  to  be  made  sensible  how  he  had  offended, 
and  observed,  that  the  translation  of  Homer,  if  that 
was  the  great  crime,  was  undertaken  at  the  request, 
and  almost  at  the  conunand,  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 
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ife  eiitreated  Mr.  Addison  to  speak  cMididly  MM 
freely,  though  it  might  be  with  ever  so  much  sevettTf 
rather  than,  by  keepingr  up  forms  of  complaisftiicse 
conceal  any  of  his  fauhs.  This  Mr.  Pope  spoke  in 
such  a  manner  as  plainly  indicated  he  thought  M. 
Addison  the  aggressor,  expected  him  to  condescend, 
and  own  himself  the  cause  of  the  breach  betweet: 
them.  But  he  was  disappointed;  for  Mr.  Addison, 
without  appearing  to  be  angry,  was  quite  otettcome 
with  il.  He  began  with  declaring  that  he  alwayt 
had  wished  him  well,  had  often  endeavonred  to  be 
his  friend,  and  in  that  light  adyised  him,  if  his  nature 
was  capable  of  it,  to  divest  himself  of  part  of  his 
▼anity,  which  was  too  great  for  his  merit;  that  he 
bad  not  arrived  yet  to  that  pitch  of  excellence  he 
might  imagine,  or  think  his  most  partial  readers  ima- 
gined ;  that  when  be  and  Sir  Richard  Steele  correct- 
ed his  veries,  they  had  a  different  air ;  reminding  Mr 
Pope  of  the  amendment,  by  Sir  Richard,  of  a  line  ia 
the  poem  called  the  Messiah ; 

He  wipes  the  tears  for  ever  from  our  eyes. 

Which  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Isaiah :— **  Tbs 
Lord  God  will  wipe  tears  from  off  all  faces  ;** 

From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  lear. 

And  it  stands  so  altered  in  the  newer  editions  of  B&. 
Pope's  works.  He  proceeded  to  lay  before  him  the 
mistakes  and  inaccuracies  hinted  at  by  the  writeti 
who  had  attacked  Mr.  Pope,  and  added  many  things 
which  he  himself  objected  to.  Speaking  of  his 
Translation  in  general,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  endeayouhng  to  get  so  large  a  sum  of 
money,  but  that  it  was  an  ill-executed  thing,  and  not 
equal  to  Tickell,  which  had  all  the  spirit  of  Hornet. 
Mr.  Addison  concluded,  in  a  low  hollow  voice  of 
feigned  temper,  that  he  Was  not  solicitous  abont  his 
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•drnfiaiieuapoet;  that  he  had  quitted  the] 
to  enter  into  the  basinesa  of  the  public,  and  that  til 
he  apoke  i>4a  through  fhendahip  to  Bfr.  Pope,  whom 
he  adTiaed  to  have  a  leaa  exahed  sense  of  his  own 
merit. 

Mr.  Pope  could  not  well  bear  auch  repeated  re- 
proachea,  but  boldly  told  Mr.  Addiaon,  that  he  ap- 
pealed from  hia  judgment  to  the  puUic,  and  that  he 
had  long  known  him  too  well  to  expect  any  fiiend- 
ahip  from  him;  upbraided  him  with  being  a  pensioner 
from  hia  youth,  aacrifidng  the  very  learning  pur- 
chased by  the  public  money  to  a  mean  thirst  of 
power;  diat  he  was  sent  abroad  to  encourage  litera- 
ture, in  pUce  of  which  he  had  always  endeaToured 
to  suppress  merit  At  last  the  contest  grew  so  warm 
that  they  parted  without  any  ceremony,  and  Mr. 
Pope,  upon  this,  wrote  the  foregoing  verses,  which 
ve  esteemed  too  true  a.  picture  of  Mr.  Addison. 

In  this  account,  and  indeed  in  all  other  accounts 
which  have  been  given  concerning  this  quarrel,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Pope  was  th«»  aggressor. 
If  Mr.  Addison  entertained  suspicions  ol  Mr.  Pope's 
being  carried  too  fiu*  among  the  enemy,  the  danger 
was  certainly  Mr.  Pope*s,  and  not  Mr.  Addison's. 
It  waa  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  crime.  If  Mr 
Addison  should  think  himself  capable  of  becoming  a 
rival  to  Mr.  Pope,  and,  in  eonsequence  of  this  opinion, 
publish  a  translation  of  part  of  Homer  at  the  aame 
time  with  Mr.  Pope*s,  and  if  the  public  should  decide 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  by  reading  his  translation,  and 
neglecting  the  other,  can  any  fiiult  be  imputed  to 
Mr.  Pope  7  could  he  be  blamed  for  exerting  all  hia 
abilitiea  in  so  arduous  a  province  7  And  was  it  his 
fauh  that  Mr.  Addison  (for  the  first  Book  of  Homer 
was  undoubtedly  his)  could  not  tmnslate  to  please 
the  public  7  Besides,  was  it  not  somdwhat  presump- 
tuous to  insinuate  to  Mr.  Pope  that  his  verses  bore 
another  ftoe  when  he  corrected  them,  while,  n  the 
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same  time,  the  translation  of  Ilooicr,  which  he  had 
sever  seen  in  manuscript,  bore  away  the  palm  from 
that  very  translation  which  he  himself  asserted  was 
done  in  the  true  spirit  of  Homer  ?  In  matters  of 
genius  the  public  judgment  seldom  errs,  and  in  this 
case  posterity  has  confirmed  the  sentence  of  that 
age  which  gave  the  preference  to  Mr.  Pope;  for 
nis  translation  is  in  the  hands  of  «11  readers  of  taste, 
while  the  other  is  seldom  regarded  but  as  a  foil  to 
Pope's. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Mr.  Addison  were  himself  so 
immersed  in  party  business  as  to  contract  his  benevo- 
lence to  the  limits  of  a  faction,  which  was  infinitely 
beneath  the  views  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  rules 
which  that  excellent  writer  himself  established.  If 
this  was  the  failing  of  Mr.  Addison,  it  was  not  the 
error  of  Pope,  for  he  kept  tlie  strictest  correspond- 
ence with  some  persons  whose  afifection  to  the  Whig 
interest  was  suspected,  yet  was  his  name  never  called 
in  question.  While  he  was  in  favour  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Lords  Bolibgbroke,  Oxford,  and 
Harcourt,  Dr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Prior,  he  did  not  drop 
his  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Halifax,  Mr. 
Craggs,  and  mort  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  Whig  interest.  A  professed  Jacobite  one  day 
remonstrated  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  the  people  of  his 
party  took  it  ill  that  he  should  write  with  Mr.  Steele 
upon  ever  so  indifferent  a  subject ;  at  which  he  could 
not  help  smiling,  and  observed,  that  he  hated  narrow- 
ness of  soul  in  any  party ;  and  that  if  he  renounced 
his  reason  in  religious  matters,  he  should  hardly  do  it 
on  (.ny  other ;  and  that  he  could  pray  not  only  for 
opposite  parties,  but  even  for  opposite  religions.  Mr. 
Pope  considered  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  pray  for  the  prosperity 
of  mankind  in  general.  As  a  son  of  Britain,  he 
wished  those  councils  might  be  suffered  by  Provi- 
dence to  prevail  which  were  rz-yat  for  the  interest  of 
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ok  native  country ;  but  as  politics  was  not  his  study, 
he  could  not  always  determine,  at  least  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  whose  councils  were  best :  and  had 
charity  enough  to  believe  that  contending  parties 
might  mean  well.  As  taste  and  science  are  confined 
to  no  country,  so  ought  they  not  to  be  excluded  from 
any  party,  and  Mr.  Pope  had  an  unexceptionable  right 
to  live  upon  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with 
wery  man  of  parts,  to  which  party  soever  he  might 
belong.  Mr.  Pope's  uprightness  in  his  conduct  to* 
wards  contending  politicians,  is  demonstrated  by  his 
living  independent  of  either  faction:  he  accepted 
no  place,  and  had  too  high  a  spirit  to  become  a 
pensioner. 

Many  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  proselyte 
him  from  the  popish  fiiith,  which  all  proved  ineffec- 
tual. His  friends  conceived  hopes,  from  the  mode- 
ration which  he  on  all  occasions  expressed,  that  he 
was  really  a  Protestant  in  his  heart,  and  that  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  he  would  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments,  notwithstanding  the  reproaches 
he  might  incur  from  the  popish  party^  and  the  public 
observation  it  would  draw  upon  him.  The  Bishop 
of  Rochester  strongly  advised  him  to  read  the  con- 
troverted points  between  the  ProtesUnt  and  the  Ca^ 
tholic  church,  to  suffer  his  unpiejudiced  reason  to 
determine  for  htm,  and  he  made  no  doubt  but  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  Romish  communion  would  soon  en* 
sue.  To  this  Mr.  Pope  very  candidly  answered, 
"Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  spiritual  ad- 
vantage God  only  knows ;  this  I  know,  that  I  mean 
as  well  in  the  religion  I  now  profess,  as  ever  I  can  do 
in  any  other.  Can  a  man  who  thinks  so,  justify  a 
change,  even  if  ^e  thought  both  equally  good  ?  to 
■och  an  one  the  part  of  joining  with  any  one  body  of 
Christiami  might  perhaps  be  easy,  bat  I  think  it  woula 
not  be  to  to  renounce  the  other. 

**  Yonr  Lordship  has  formeriy  advised  me  to  iMd 
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he  bett  rontroversieg  between  the     hurciii-a.     Shall  j 

I  tell  you  a  secret  ?    I  did  8o  at  fourteen  years  old,  j 

for  I  loved  readinf^,  and  my  father  had  no  other 
books.  There  was  a  collection  of  aii  that  liad  been 
written  on  both  sides  in  the  reign  of  King  James  U. 
I  wanned  my  head  with  them,  and  the  consequence 
was,  I  found  myself  a  Papist  or  ProtesUnt  by  turns  j 

according  to  the  last  book  I  read.     I  am  afraid  moat  j 

seekers  are  in  the  same  case,  and  when  they  stop,  j 

they  are  not  so  properly  converted  as  oiit.vii  •»! 
You  see  how  little  glory  you  would  gain  by  my  con> 
version ;  and,  after  all,  I  verily  believe  your  Lordship 
and  1  are  both  of  the  same  religion,  if  we  were 
thoroughly  understood  by  one  another,  and  that  all 
honest  and  reasonable  Chri^ans  would  be  so,  if  they 
did  but  talk  enough  together  every  day,  and  had  no- 
thing to  do  together  but  to  serve  God  and  lire  in 
pence  with  their  neighbours. 

**  Afl  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  question,  I  oan 
have  no  dispute  with  you ;  it  is  certain  all  the  bene- 
ficial circumstances  of  life,  and  all  the  shining  ones, 
lie  on  the  part  you  would  invite  me  to :  but  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  fancy,  what  I  think  you  do  but  fancy, 
that  I  have  any  talents  for  active  Ufe,  I  want  health 
for  it ;  and  besides  it  is  a  real  truth,  I  have,  if  possi- 
ble, less  inclination  than  ability.  Contemplative  life 
is  not  only  my  scene,  but  is  my  habit  too.  1  began 
my  life  where  most  people  end  theirs,  with  a  di»^u<a 
of  all  that  the  world  calls  ambition.  I  don*t  know 
why  it  is  called  so :  for,  to  me,  it  always  scemecl  to 
be  rather  stooping  than  climbing.  I'll  tell  you  my 
political  and  religrjous  sentiments  in  a  few  words  ;  in 
my  politics,  I  think  no  farther  than  how  to  preserve 
my  peace  of  life  in  any  government  undei  wl.ich  I  live ; 
nor  in  my  religion,  than  to  preserve  the  peac^  of  my 
conscience  in  any  church  with  which  T  communicate. 
I  hope  all  churches  and  all  governments  are  so  far  o( 
yod  as  they  are  rightly  understood  and  rightly  ad 
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ministered ;  and  where  thpy  are  or  may  be  wrong,  1 
leave  it  to  God  alone  to  mend  or  reform  them ;  which, 
whenever  he  doei,  it  must  be  by  greater  initnimentit 
than  I  am.  I  am  not  a  Pat>i0t,  for  I  renounce  the 
temporal  invasions  of  the  papal  power,  and  detest 
their  arrogated  authority  over  princes  and  stales ;  I 
am  a  CathoKc  in  the  atricteat  senae  of  the  word. 
If  I  was  bom  under  an  absolute  prince  1  would  be  a 
quiet  subject ;  but  thank  God  I  was  not.  I  have  a 
due  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  things  I  have  always  wished  to 
•ee  are  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  French  Catholic, 
or  a  Spanish  Catholic,  but  a  true  Catholic  ;  and  not  a 
king  of  Whigs,  or  a  king  of  Tories,  but  a  king  of 
England.*' 

These  are  the  peaceful  maxims  upon  which  we 
find  Mr.  Pope  conducted  hia  life ;  and  if  ihey  cannot 
in  some  respects  be  justified,  yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  religion  and  his  politicR  were  well  enough 
adapted  for  a  poet,  which  entitled  hjm  to  n  kind  of 
oniversal  patronage,  and  to  make  every  good  man  hia 
friend. 

Dean  Swift  sometimes  wrote  to  Mr.  Pope  on  the 
topic  of  changing  his  r*»ligion,  and  onro  humorously 
offered  him  twenty  pounds  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Pope's  answer  to  this.  Lord  Orrery  has  obliged  the 
worid  with  by  preserving  it  in  the  life  of  Swift.  It 
is  a  perfect  master-piece  of  wit  and  pleasantry. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  that  Mr.  Pop^  was 
called  upon  by  the  public  voice  to  translate  the  Iliad, 
which  he  performed  with  so  much  applause,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  profit  to  himself,  that 
he  was  envied  by  many  writers,  whose  vanity  per- 
haps induced  them  to  believe  themselves  equal  to  so 
great  a  design.  A  combination  of  inferior  wits  were 
employed  to  write  the  Popiad,  in  which  his  transla- 
tion is  characterised  as  unjust  to  the  original,  without 
oetnty  of  language,  or  variety  of  numbers.    Tnatead 
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of  tbe  juitness  of  the  original,  they  say  there  is  ftb 
turdity  and  eztrayagance ;  instead  of  the  beantifii. 
language  of  the  original,  there  is  solecism  fend  barba- 
rous English.  A  candid  reader  may  easily  discern 
from  this  furious  introduction,  that  the  critics  were 
actuated  rather  by  malice  than  truth,  and  that  tbqr 
must  judge  with  their  eyes  shut  who  can  see  no 
beauty  of  language,  no  harmony  of  numbers  in  this 
translhtion. 

But  the  most  formidable  critic  against  Mr.  Pope  in 
this  great  undertaking,  was  the  celebrated  Madame 
Dacier,  whom  Mr.  Pope  treated  with  less  ceremony 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Iliad  than,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  was  due  to  her  sex.  This  learned  lady  was 
not  without  a  sense  of  the  injuiy,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  her  resentment. 

**  Upon  finishing  (says  she)  the  second  edition  of 
my  translation  of  Homer,  a  particular  friend  sent  me 
a  translation  of  part  of  Mr.  Pope*s  Preface  to  his  yer- 
■ion  of  the  Iliad.  As  I  do  not  understand  English,  I 
cannot  form  any  judgment  of  his  performance,  though 
I  have  heard  much  of  it.  I  am  indeed  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  praises  it  has  met  with  are  not  unmerit- 
ed, because  whatever  work  is  approved  by  the  En- 
glish nation  cannot  be  bad :  but  yet  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  judge  of  that  part  of  the  preface  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  me;  and  I  here  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  my  sentiments  concerning  it  I 
most  freely  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Pope's  invention  is 
very  lively,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  fault  into  which  he  owns  we  are  often  precipi- 
tated by  our  invention  when  we  depend  too  much 
upon  the  strength  of  it;  as  magnanimity,  says  he,  may 

un  up  to  confusion  and  extravagance,  so  may  great 
hvention  to  redundancy  and  wildness. 
**  This  has  been  the  veryoase  of  Mr.  Pope  bimeslf; 
)thing  is  more  oventrained,  or  more  fidse,  th«n.tiiff 

snages  in  which  hii  ^umbj  has  represented  Hosier 
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I  he  tells  US  that  the  Diad  is  a  wild  paradiae 
irhere,  if  we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  as  in  an  order 
ed  garden,  it  is  only  becaase  the  number  of  them  is 
nfinitely  greater.  Sometimes  he  compares  him  to  a 
copious  nursery,  which  contains  the  seeds  and  first 
productions  of  every  kind ;  and,  lastly,  he  represents 
him  under  the  notion  of  a  mighty  tree,  which  rises 
from  tho  most  vigorous  seed ;  is  improved  with  in- 
dustry, flourishes  and  produces  the  finest  fruit,  but 
bears  too  many  branches,  which  might  be  lopped  into 
form,  to  give  it  a  more  r^ular  appearance. 

**  What !  is  Homer's  poem  then,  according  to  Mr. 
Pope,  a  confused  heap  of  beauties,  without  order  or 
symmetry,  and  a  plot  whereon  nothing  but  seeds,  nor 
nothing  perfect  or  formed  is  to  be  found  ?  and  a  pro- 
duction loaded  with  many  unprofitable  things  which 
ought  to  be  retrenched,  and  which  choke  and  dis- 
figure those  which  deserve  to  be  preserved?  Mr. 
Pope  will  pardon  me  if  I  here  oppose  those  compan- 
ions, which  to  me  appear  very  false,  and  entirely 
contrary  to  what  the  greatest  of  ancient  and  modern 
critics  ever  thought. 

"The  Iliad  is  so  far  from  being  a  wild  paradise, 
(hat  it  is  the  most  regular  garden,  and  laid  out  with 
more  symmetry,  than  any  ever  was.  Every  thing 
therein  is  not  only  in  the  place  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  every  thing  is  fitted  for  the  place  it  hath.  He 
presents  you,  at  first,  with  that  which  ought  to  be  first 
seen ;  he  places  in  the  middle  what  ought  to  be  in  the 
middle,  and  what  would  be  improperly  placed  at  the 
boguining  or  end;  and  he  removes  what  ought  to  be 
at  a  greater  distance,  to  create  the  more  agreeable 
surprises  and  to  use  a  comparison  drawn  from  paint- 
ing, he  places  that  in  the  greatest  light  which  cannot 
be  too  visible,  and  sinks  in  the  obscurity  of  the  shade 
what  does  not  require  a  full  view ;  so  that  it  may  be 
laid  that  Homer  is  the  painter  who  best  knew  how  to 
anploy  the.  ahadea  and  lights.    The  second  compare 
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son  is  equally  unjust :  how  could  Mr.  Pope  tay,  *dut 
one  can  only  discover  seeds,  and  the  first  productions 
of  every  kind  in  the  Iliad  V  Every  beauty  is  there  to 
such  an  amazing  perfection,  that  the  following  ages 
could  add  nothing  to  those  of  any  kind;  and  the  an- 
cients have  always  proposed  Homer  as  the  most  per 
feet  model  in  every  kind  of  poetry. 

•*  The- third  comparison  is  composed  of  the  errors 
of  the  two  former;  Homer  had  certainly  an  incom- 
parable fertility  of  invention,  but  his  fertility  is  al- 
ways checked  by  that  just  sense  which  made  him  re- 
ject every  superfluous  thing  which  his  vast  imagination 
could  offer,  and  to  retain  only  what  was  necessary 
and  useful.  Judgment  guided  the  hand  of  this  admi- 
rable gardener,  and  was  the  pruning-hook  he  employ* 
j  j  ed  to  lop  off  every  useless  branch." 

j  i  Thus  far  Madam  Dacier  differs  in  her  opinion  from 

ii  Mr.  Pope  concerning  Homer;  but  these  remarks, 

1 1  which  we  have  just  quoted,  partake  not  at  all  of  the 

i  j  nature  of  criticism ;  they  are  mere  assertion.     Pope 

J  j  had  declared  Homer  to  abound  with  irregular  beau- 

i  j  ties.    Dacier  has  contradicted  him,  and  asserted,  that 

I  i  all  his  beauties  are  regular,  but  no  reason  is  assigned 

i !  by  either  of  these  mighty  geniuses  in  support  of  their 

j  j  opinions,  and  the  reader  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

j  I  real  truth.    If  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  h 

name  only,  no  doubt  the  argument  will  preponderate 
in  favour  of  our  countryman.  The  French  lady  then 
proceeds  to  answer  some  observations  which  Mt. 
Pope  made  upon  her  remarks  upon  the  Iliad,  which 
she  performs  with  a  warmth  that  generally  attends 
writers  of  her  sex.  Mr.  Pope,  however,  paid  more 
regard  to  this  fair  antagonist  than  any  other  critic 
upon  his  works.  He  confessed  that  he  had  received 
great  helps  from  her,  and  only  thought  she  had 
(through  a  prodigious  and  almost  superstitious  fond- 
ness for  Homer)  endeavoured  to  make  him  appear 
without  any  fault  or  weakness,  and  stamp  a  perfiMv 
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iion  on  his  works  which  is  no  where  to  be  found.  He 
wrote  her  a  very  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  confess- 
ed himself  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  ever  should  have 
displeased  so  excellent  a  wit ;  and  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  goodness  and  frankness  peculiar  to  her, 
protested  to  fojgive  it;  so  that  there  remained  no 
animosities  between  those  two  great  admirers  and 
translators  of  Homer. 

Mr.  PopOf  by  his  successful  translation  of  the  lUad, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  drew  upon  him  the 
envy  and  raillery  of  a  whole  tribe  of  writers.  Though 
he  did  not  esteem  any  particular  man  amongst  hit 
enemies  of  consequence  enough  to  provoke  an  an- 
swer, yet,  when  they  were  considered  collectively, 
they  offered  excellent  materials  for  a  general  satire. 
This  satire  he  planned  and  executed  with  so  extraor- 
dinary a  mastery,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
poem  of  our  AuUior*s :  it  discovers  more  invention, 
and  a  higher  effort  of  genius,  than  any  other  produc- 
tion of  his.  The  hint  was  taken  from  Mr.  Dryden'i 
Mac  Flecknoe ;  but  as  it  is  more  general,  so  it  is  more 
pleasing.  The  Dunciad  is  so  univeFsally  read,  that 
we  reckon  it  superfluous  to  give  any  further  account 
of  it  here ;  and  it  would  be  an  unpleasing  task  to 
trace  all  the  provocations  and  resentments  which 
were  mutually  discovered  upon  this  occasion.  Mr 
Pope  was  of  opinion  that,  next  to  praising  good  wri- 
ters, there  was  a  merit  in  exposing  bad  ones ;  though 
t  does  not  hold  infallibly  true  that  each  person  stig- 
mati2ed  as  a  dunce  was  genuinely  so.  Something 
must  be  allowed  to  personal  resentment :  Mr.  Pope 
was  a  man  of  keen  passions ;  he  felt  an  injury  strong-  1 1 

ly,  retained  a  long  remembrance  of  it,  and  could  very 
pungently  repay  it.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  however, 
who  had  been  more  severely  lashed  than  the  rest, 
naeditated  a  revenge  which  redounds  but  little  to  their 
honour.  They  either  intended  to  chastise  him  cor- 
oorallv,  or  gave  it  out  that  they  had  really  done  so, 
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in  order  to  bring  ahame  upon  Mr.  Pope,  which,  if 
true,  could  only  bring  shame  upon  themselyeff. 

While  Mr.  Pope  enjoyed  any  leisure  from  severe 
applications  to  study,  his  friends  were  continually 
soliciting  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  something 
that  might  be  of  lasting  use  to  the  world,  and  engega 
DO  more  in  a  war  with  dunces,  who  were  now  elFec- 
tually  humbled.  Our  great  dramatic  poet  Shak* 
epeare  had  passed  through  several  hands,  some  of 
whom  were  very  reasonably  judged  not  to  have  un^ 
derstood  any  part  of  him  tolerably,  much  less  were 
capable  to  correct  or  revise  him. 

The  friends  of  Mr-  Pope,  therefore,  strongly  im» 
portuned  him  to  undertake  the  whole  of  Shakspeare'^ 
plays,  and,  if  possible,  by  comparing  all  the  different 
copies  now  to  be  procured,  restore  him  to  his  anciem 
purity:  to  which  our  poet  made  this  modest  reply^ 
That,  not  having  attempted  any  thing  in  the  drama,  it 
might  in  him  be  deemed  too  much  presumption.  To 
which  he  was  answered,  That  this  did  not  require 
great  knowledge  of  the  foundation  and  disposition  of 
the  drama,  as  that  must  stand  as  it  was,  and  Shak» 
ipeare  hims^  had  not  always  paid  strict  regard  to 
the  rules  of  it ;  bat  this  was  to  clear  the  scenes  from 
the  rubbish  with  which  ignorant  editors  had  filled 
them. 

His  proper  bosiness  in  this  work  was  to  render  the 
tett  so  clear  as  to  be  generally  understood,  to  free  it 
from  obscurities,  and  sometimes  gross  absurdities, 
which  now  seem  to  appear  in  it,  tfnd  to  explain  doubt- 
ful  and  difficult  passages,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers.  This,  however,  was  an  arduous  province, 
and  how  Mr.  Pope  has  acquitted  himself  in  it  has 
been  differently  determined:  it  is  certain  he  never 
valued  himself  upon  that  performance,  nor  was  it  a 
task  in  the  least  adapted  to  his  genius :  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  man  of  lively  parts  can  undergo  the 
servile  drudgery  of  collecting  passages  in  which  more 
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inoiutrjr  and  labour  are  necessary  than  persons  of 
quick  penetration  generally  have  to  bestow. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  critics  that  Mt 
Pope's  talents  were  not  adapted  for  the  drama,  other* 
wise  we  cannot  well  account  for  his  neglecting  the 
most  gainful  way  of  writing  which  poetry  affords, 
especially  as  his  reputation  was  so  high  that,  without 
much  ceremony  or  mortification,  he  might  have  had 
any  piece  of  his  brought  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Pope 
was  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  and  if  he  had  not 
either  been  conscious  of  his  inability  in  that  province, 
or  too  timid  to  risk  the  popular  approbation,  he  would 
certainly  have  attempted  the  drama.  Neither  was  he 
esteemed  a  very  competent  judge  of  what  plays  were 
proper  or  improper  for  representation.  He  wrote 
seyeral  letters  to  the  manager  of  Drary-lane  theatre, 
in  favour  of  Thompson's  Agamemnon,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  approbation,  Thompson's  friends 
were  obliged  to  mutilate  and  shorten ;  and,  after  all, 
it  proved  a  heavy  play;  though  it  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  one  of  the  best  acted  plays  that 
had  appeared  for  some  years. 

He  was  certainly  concerned  in  the  comedy  which 
was  published  in  Mr.  Gay's  name,  called  Three  Hours 
aAer  Marriage,  as  well  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  This  illus- 
trious triumvirate,  though  men  of  the  most  various 
parts,  and  extensive  understanding,  *yet  were  not  able, 
it  seems,  to  please  the  people,  though  the  principal 
parts  were  supported  by  the  best  actors  in  that  way 
on  the  stage.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Pope  were,  no 
doubt,  solicitous  to  conceal  their  concern  in  it ;  but 
by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gay  wrote  to  Pope,  published 
in  Ayre's  Memoirs,  it  appears  evident  (if  Ayre's  au- 
thority may  be  depended  on)  that  they  both  assisted 
in  the  composition. 
"Dear  Pope. 
"Too  late  I  see  and  confess  myself  mistaken  ii 
relation  to  the  comedy ;  yet  I  do  not  think  had  1  fbl 
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lowed  your  advice,  and  only  introduced  tKe  muittiiy 
that  the  absence  of  the  crocodile  had  saTed  it. 
can't  help  laughing  myself  (though  the  vulgar  do  no 
consider  it  was  designed  to  look  noiculous)  to  think 
how  the  poor  monster  and  mummy  were  dashed  at 
their  reception,  and,  when  the  cry  was  loudest,  I 
thought  that,  if  the  thing  had  been  written  by  another, 
I  should  have  deemed  the  town  in  some  measure  mis- 
taken ;  and  as  to  your  apprehension  that  this  may  do 
us  future  injury,  do  not  think  of  it ;  the  Doctor  has  a 
more  valuabe  name  than  can  be  hurt  by  any  thing  of 
this  nature,  and  yours  is  doubly  safe ;  I  will,  if  any 
shame  there  be,  take  it  all  to  myself^  and  indeed  I 
'  ought,  the  motion  being  first  mine,  and  never  heartily 
approved  by  you." 

Of  all  our  poet's  writings,  none  were  read  with 
more  general  approbation  than  his  Ethic  Epistles,  or 
multiplied  into  more  editions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  a 
perfect  economist,  secured  to  himself  the  profits 
arising  from  his  own  works ;  he  was  never  sut^ected 
to  necessity,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  art  or  fraud  of  publishers. 

But  now  approaches  the  period  in  which,  as  bo 
himself  expressed  it,  he  stood  in  need  of  the  generous 
tear  he  paid ; 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue, 
E'en  he  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  tbe  gen'rous  tear  he  pays. 

Mr.  Pope,  who  had  been  always  sul^ected  to  a 
variety  of  bodily  infirmities,  finding  his  strength  give 
way,  began  to  think  that  lus  days,  which  had  been 
prolonged  past  his  expectation,  were  drawing  towards 
a  conclusion.  However,  he  visited  the  Hotwells  at 
Bristol,  where  for  some  time,  there  were  small  hopes 
of  his  recovery;  but  making  too  free  with  purges,  he 
grew  wonie  and  seemed  desirous  to  drnw   nf.trer 
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A  dropsy  in  the  breagt  at  last  put  a  period  to 
ilk  life,  at  die  age  of  fifty-^  on  the  dOth  of  May, 
1744,  at  his  house  at  Twickenham,  where  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  same  grave  with  his  fiither  and  mother. 
Mr.  Pope's  behaviour  in  his  last  illness  has  been 
variously  represented  to  the  world :  some  have  affirm- 
ed that  it  was  timid  and  peevish ;  that  having  been 
&ed  in  no  particular  system  of  faith,  his  mind  was 
wavering,  and  his  temper  broken  and  disturbed. 
Others  have  asserted  that  he  was  all  cheerfulness  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will :  which  of  these  opinions 
is  true  we  cannot  now  determine ;  bat  if  the  former, 
it  must  be  regretted  that  be  who  had  taught  philoso- 
phy to  others,  should  himself  be  destitute  of  its  assis- 
tance in  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life. 

The  bulk  of  his  fortune  he  bequeathed  to  Mrs. 
Blount,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship, 
and  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  the  warm* 
est  affection.  His  works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  person  of  true  taste,  and  will  last  as  long  as  our 
language  will  be  understood,  render  unnecessary  aU 
fiirther  remarks  on  his  writings.  He  was  equally 
admired  for  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  his  moral  and 
philosophical  works,  the  vivacity  of  his  satirical,  the 
clearness  and  propriety  of  his  didactic,  the  richness 
ind  variety  of  his  descriptive,  and  the  elegance  of  all, 
idded  to  a  harmony  of  versification  and  correctness 
if  sentiment  and  language  unknown  to  our  former 
x>et8,  and  of  which  he  has  set  an  example,  which  will 
be  an  example  or  a  reproach  to  his  successors.  His 
prose  style  is  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  his  poetic,  and 
has  all  the  beauties  proper  for  it,  joined  to  an  uncom* 
mon  force  and  perspicuity.  * 

Under  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, to  which  he  adhered  to  the  last,  he  maintained 
all  the  moderation  and  charity  becoming  the  most 
thorough  and  consistent  protestant.  His  conversa- 
tion was  natural,  easy,  and  agreeable,  without  ani* 
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affectation  of  displaying  his  wit,  or  obtnidiiig  his  owl 
judgment,  even  upon  subjects  of  which  he  was  am 
eminently  a  master. 

The  moral  character  of  our  author,  as  it  did  not 
escape  the  lash  of  his  calumniators  in  his  life,  so  have 
there  been  attempts  since  his  death  to  diminish  his 
reputation.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  Mr.  Pope 
esteemed  to  almost  an  enthusiastic  degree  of  admira- 
tion, was  the  first  to  make  this  attack.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  public  were  entertained  with  this  con- 
troversy, immediately  upon  the  publication  of  his 
Lordship's  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and 
the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.  Different  opinions  have 
been  offered,  some  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  Mr.  Pope 
for  printing  and  mutilating  those  letters  without  his 
Lordship's  knowledge,  others  to  blame  him  for  it  aft 
the  highest  breach  of  friendship,  and  the  greatest 
mark  of  dishonour ;  but  it  would  exceed  our  proposed 
bounds  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy. 

This  great  man  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  rank  amonpt  the  poets  of  our  nation,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  none  but  Shakspcare, 
Milton,  and  Dryden.  With  the  two  former  it  is  un- 
natural to  compare  him,  as  their  province  in  writing 
is  so  very  different.  Pope  has  never  attempted  the 
drama,  nor  published  an  epic  poem,  in  which  these 
two  geniuses  have  so  wonderfully  succeeded. 
Though  Pope's  genius  was  great,  it  was  yet  of  so 
different  a  cast  from  Shakspeare's  and  Milton's,  that  no 
comparison  can  be  justly  formed.  But  if  this  may  be 
said  of  the  former  two,  it  will  by  no  means  hold  with 
respect  to  the  latter ;  for  between  him  and  Dryden 
there  is  a  great  similarity  of  writing,  and  a  very  striking 
coincidence  of  genius.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  un- 
pleasing  to  our  rejaders  if  we  pursue  this  comparison, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  to  whom  the  superiority  is 
justly  to  be  attributed,  and  to  which  of  them  poeti^ 
owes  the  highest  obligations. 
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When  Diyden  came  into  the  world  he  found  poetr; 
m  a  very  imperfect  state  i  its  numben  were  unpolish 
ed,  its  cadences  rough,  and  there  was  nothing  of  har- 
mony or  mellifluence  to  give  it  a  graceful  flow.  In 
this  harsh,  unmusical  situation,  Dryden  found  it,  (for 
the  refinements  of  Waller  were  but  puerile  and  un- 
«iubstantial ;)  he  polished  the  rough  diamond,  he  taught 
!t  to  shine,  and  connected  beauty,  elegance,  ana 
strength,  in  all  bis  poetical  compositions.  Though 
Dryden  thus  polished  our  English  numbers,  and  thus 
harmonized  versification,  it  cannot  be  said  that  ho 
carried  his  art  to  perfection.  Much  was  yet  left  un- 
done; his  lines  with  all  their  smoothness,  were  often 
amsling,  and  expletives  were  frequently  introduced 
to  complete  his  measures.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  an  additional  harmony  might  still  be  given  to  our 
numbers,  and  that  cadences  were  yet  capable  of  more 
musical  modulation.  To  eflTect  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Pope  arose,  who  with  an  ear  elegantly  delicate,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  finest  genius,  so  harmonized  the 
English  numbers,  as  to  make  them  completely  musi- 
cal. His  numbers  are  likewise  so  minutely  correct, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  of  hit 
lines  can  be  altered  to  advantage.  He  has  created  a 
kind  of  mechanical  vernfication ;  eveiy  Une  is  alike; 
and  though  they  are  sweetly  musical,  they  want  dive^ 
sity;  for  he  has  not  studied  so  great  a  variety  of 
pauses,  and  where  the  accents  may  be  laid  gracefully 
The  structure  of  his  verse  is  the  best,  and  a  line  of  his 
13  more  musical  than  any  other  line  can  be  made  by 
placing  the  accents  elsewhere ;  but  we  are  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  ear  is  not  apt  to  be  soon  cloyed 
with  this  uniformity  of  elegance,  this  sameness  of  har- 
mony. It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  that  he 
has  much  improved  upon  Dryden  in  the  article  of  ver- 
sification, and  in  that  part  of  poetry  is  greatly  his  su* 
perior.  But  though  this  must  be  acknowledged,  per* 
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haps  it  will  not   necessarily  follow  that  hia  geniui 
was  therefore  superior. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  a  poet  is  his  inven- 
tion, the  surest  distinction  of  a  great  genius.  In  Mr. 
Pope  nothing  is  so  truly  original  as  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  nor  discovers  so  much  invention.  In  this  kind 
of  mock-heroic  he  is  without  a  rival  in  our  language, 
for  Dryden  has  written  nothing  of  the  kind.  His 
other  work  which  discovers  invention,  fine  designing, 
and  admirable  execution,  is  his  Dunciad;  which, 
though  built  on  Diyden's  Mac  Flecknoe,  is  yet  so 
Aiuch  superior,  that,  in  satiric  writing,  the  palm  must 
justly  be  yielded  to  him.  In  Mr.  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Ahithophel,  there  are  indeed  the  most  poignant 
strokes  of  satire,  and  characters  drawn  with  the  most 
masterly  touches ;  but  this  poem,  with  all  its  excel 
lences,  is  much  inferior  to  the  Dunciad,  though  Dry 
den  had  advantages  which  Mr.  Pope  had  not;  for 
Dryden's  characters  are  men  of  great  eminence  and 
figure  in  the  state,  while  Pope  has  to  expose  men  of 
obscure  birth  and  unimportant  lives,  only  distinguish- 
ed from  the  herd  of  mankind  by  a  glimmering  of 
genius,  which  rendered  the  greatest  part  of  them 
more  emphatically  contemptible.  Pope's  wlis  the 
hardest  task,  and  he  has  executed  it  vsrith  the  greatest 
success.  As  Mr.  Dryden  must  undoubtedly  have 
yielded  to  Pope  in  satiric  writing,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  partisans  of  Dryden  to  name  another  species  of 
composition  in  which  the  former  excels  so  as  to 
throw  the  balance  again  upon  the  sjde  of  Dryden. 
This  species  is  the  Lyric,  in  which  the  warmest  vota- 
ries of  Pope  must  certainly  acknowledge  that  he  is 
much  inferior ;  as  an  irresistible  proof  of  this,  we  need 
only  compare  Mr.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day 
with  Mr.  Pope's ,  in  which  the  disparity  is  so  appa- 
rent that  we  know  not  if  the  most  finished  of  Pope's 
(compositions  has  discovered  such  a  variety  and  com< 
mand  of  numbers. 
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It  hath  been  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Lyne 
18  a  more  eicellent  kind  of  writing  than  the  Satiric 
and  consequently,  he  who  excels  in  the  most  excel- 
lent species,  must  undoubtedly  be  esteemed  the  great* 
est  poet.  Mr.  Pope  has  very  happily  succeeded  in 
many  of  his  occasional  pieces,  such  as  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
l.ird,  his  Elegy  on  an  unfortunate  young  Lady,  and  a 
variety  of  other  performances  deservedly  celebrated. 
To  these  may  be  opposed  Mr.  Dryden's  Fables,  which 
though  written  in  a  very  advanced  age,  are  yet  the 
most  perfect  of  his  works.  In  these  Fables  there  is, 
pyrhaps,  a  greater  variety  than  in  Pope's  occasional 
pieces :  many  of  them  indeed,  arc  translations,  but 
such  as  are  original  show  a  great  extent  cf  invention, 
and  a  large  compass  of  genius. 

There  are  not  in  Pope's  works  such  poignant  dis- 
roveries  of  wit,  or  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
humours  and  character  of  men,  as  in  the  Prologues 
and  Epilogues  of  Dryden,  which  are  the  best  records 
of  the  whims  and  capricious  oddities  of  the  times  in 
which  they  are  written. 

When  these  two  great  geniuses  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  translators,  it  will,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
determine  *^to  whose  scale  the  balance  should  be 
thrown.  That  Mr.  Pope  had  a  more  arduous  pror 
vince  in  doing  justice  to  Homer,  thaji  Dryden  with 
regard  to  Virgil,  is  certainly  true ;  as  Homer  is  a 
more  various  and  diffuse  poet  than  Virgil;  and  it  is 
likewise  true  that  Pope  has  even  exceeded  Dryden 
In  the  execution,  and  none  will  deny  that  Pope's 
Homer's  lUad  is  a  finer  poem  than  Dryden's  ^Eneid 
of  Virgil,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  dispro- 
portion (»f  the  original  authors.  But  then  a  candid 
Ciitic  sh»)uld  reflect,  that  as  Dryden  was  prior  in  the 
jrrcit  attempt  of  rendering  Virgil  into  English,  so  did 
he  perform  the  task  under  many  disadvantages  which 
Tope,  by  a  happier  situation  in  life,  was  enabled  tc 
i>  Old  ;  and  could   not   but   improve  upon  Dryd""'* 
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erron,  though  the  authora  tnnilatad  were  not  thf 
•ame :  and  it  is  mach  to  be  doubted  if  Drjdcn  were 
to  trantlate  the  iEoeid  now,  with  that  attention  which 
the  correctness  of  the  present  age  would  force  upon 
him,  whether  the  preference  would  be  due  to  Pope*8 
Homer.  ' 

But  supposing  it  to  be  yielded  (as  it  certainly  must; 
that  the  latter  bard  was  the  greatest  translator,  we  are  | 

now  to  throw  into  Mr.  Dryden^s  scale  all  his  dramatic  I 

works ;  which,  though  not  the  most  eicellent  of  his  j 

writings,  as  yet  nothing  of  Mr.  Pope's  can  be  op- 
posed to  them,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  turn 
the  balance  greatly  in  fiivour  of  Mr.  Dryden.— When 
the  two  poets  are  considered  as  critics,  the  compari-  | 

son  will  very  imperfectly  hold.    Dryden's  Dedica-  j 

tiuns  and  Prefaces,  besides  that  they  are  more  numer-  ! 

ous,  and  are  the  best  models  for  courtly  panegyric,  , 

show,  that  he  understood  poetry  as  an  art,  beyond  ' 

any  man  that  erer  lived ;  and  he  explained  this  art  so 
well,  that  he  Uught  his  antagonist  to  turn  the  tables  j 

against  himself;  for  he  so  illuminated  the  mind  by  his  I 

clear  and  perBpicoous  reasoning,  thst  dulness  itself  | 

became  capable  of  discerning;  and  when  at  any  time  ' 

his  performances  fell  short  of  his  own  i^eas  of  excel-  ' 

lence,  his  enemies  tried  him  by  rules  of  his  own 
establishing;  and  though  they  owed  to  him  the  ability 
of  judging,  they  seldom  had  candour  enough  to  spare 
him.  I 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  Pope's  works  are  read 
with  more  appetite,  as  there  is  a  greater  evenness  and  I 

correctness  in  them ;  but  in  perusing  the  works  of  i 

Dryden,  the  mind  will  take  a  wkler  range,  and  b%  \ 

more  fVaught  with  poetical  ideas.    We  admire  Dry*  j 

den  as  the  greater  genius,  and  Pope  as  the  most  | 

pleasing  venifier.— CaUer's  Iavu. 

Ha  eooea,  he  oonss !  Ud  every  bard 
Hw  song  of  triumph,  and  attend  bis  ear. 
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Qrett  flbelAeld'8  miue  the  long  prooefsion  beads. 
And  throws  a  lustre  o*er  tbe  pomp  she  leads , 
First  gives  the  pahn  she  flr*d  him  to  obuin. 
Crowns  liis  gay  brow,  and  shows  him  how  to  rsign. 
Thus  young  Alcides,  by  old  Chiron  taught. 
Was  form'd  for  all  the  miracles  be  wrought : 
Thus  Chiron  did  the  youth  be  taught  applaud. 
Pleased  to  behold  the  earnest  of  a  god. 

But  hark  I  what  Bl>>uts,  what  gathering  crowds  rqjoiM 
Unstain'd  their  praise  by  any  venal  voice, 
8uch  as  th*  ambitious  vainly  think  their  due. 
When  prostitutes  or  needy  flatterers  sue. 
And  se^  the  chief!  before  him  laurels  torn ; 
Trophies  fVom  undeserving  temi^es  borne, 
Bere  rage  enchained ;  relucUnt  raves :  and  thera    , 
Pale  envy,  dumb  and  sickening  with  despair. 
Prone  to  the  earth  she  bends  her  loathing  eys. 
Weak  to  support  the  blaze  of  Majesty. 

But  who  are  ibey  that  turn  tlie  sacred  page  t 
Three  lovely  virgins,  and  of  equal  age ; 
Intent  they  read,  and  all  enamoured  seem. 
As  be  that  met  his  likeness  in  the  stream : 
The  graces  these ;  and  see  bow  they  contend, 
Wlio  most  shall  praise,  who  best  shall  i 

The  chariot  now  the  painfiil  steep  ascends. 
The  posans  cease,  the  glorious  labour  ends. 
Here  flx'd,  the  bright  eternal  temple  stands. 
Its  prospect  an  unbounded  view  commands  : 
Bay,  wondrous  youth,  what  column  wilt  thou  < 
What  laureird  arch  r>r  thy  triumphant  musef 
Tliough  each  great  ancient  court  thee  to  his  shrine. 
Though  ev'ry  laurel  through  the  dome  be  thine, 
(From  the  proud  epic  down  to  those  that  shade 
The  gentler  brow  of  the  soft  Lesbian  maid,) 
Go  to  the  good  and  Just,  and  awful  train, 
Thy  sours  delight,  and  glory  of  the  fhne; 
While  thro*  tlie  canh  ihy  dear  remembrance  flies, 
*  BweeC  to  Uie  world  and  grateful  to  the  skies.** 
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PASTORALS. 


SPRING. 
THE  FIRST  PASTORAL;  OR, DAMON 

To  Sir  William  Tnanbal. 
First  in  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains, 
Nor  blush  to  sport  on  Windsor's  blissful  plains ; 
Fair  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring 
While  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  muses  sing ; 
Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play, 
And  Albion's  chffs  resound  the  rural  lay. 

You  that,  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  power 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more. 
And,  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast. 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost ; 
O  let  my  muse  her  slender  reed  inspire. 
Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre. 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes, 
The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves. 
But  charm'd  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sings. 
And  all  the  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  docks  shook  off  the  nightly  dews. 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  musoi 
PourM  o'er  the  whitening  vale  their  fleecy  care. 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  as  the  season  fair : 

39 
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The  dawn  now  blashing  on  the  mountain's  tide, 
Thus  Daphnis  spoke,  and  Strephon  thus  replied : 
Daphnis. 

Hear  liow  the  birds,  on  every  bloomy  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day! 
Why  sit  we  mute,  when  early  linnets  sing. 
When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  the  spring? 
Why  sit  we  sad,  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  Nature  paints  the  purple  year? 
Strepmon. 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain. 
While  yon  slow  oxen  turn  the  furrowM  plain. 
Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  glow, 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow, 
ril  stake  yon  lamb,  that  near  the  fountain  playi, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 
Daphnis. 

And  I  this  bowl,  where  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines : 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear. 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year; 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  sky. 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie? 
Damon. 

Then  sing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  muses  sing : 
Now  hawthorns  blossom,  now  the  daisies  spring 
Now  leaves  the  trees,  and  flowers  adorn  the  gro;Jid  i 
Begin,  the  vales  shall  every  note  resound. 
Strephon. 

Inspire  me,  Phoebus,  in  my  Delia's  praise, 
With  Waller's  strains,  or  Granville's  moving  layi  • 
A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altar  stand. 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 
Daphnis. 

O  Love !  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize, 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes , 
No  lambs  or  sheep  for  victims  Til  impart, 
Thy  victim,  Love,  shall  be  the  shepherd's  heait 
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Stuephon. 
Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  twain; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 
Daphnis. 
The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green ; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  'he  does  not  run  unseeii : 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 
Strephon. 
0*er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow. 
And  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po ; 
Blest  Thames*s  shores  the  brightest  beauties  yield. 
Peed  here,  my  lambs,  I'll  seek  no  distant  field 
Daphnis. 
Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  grovep  ; 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves  ; 
If  Windsor  shades  delight  the  matchless  maid, 
Cynthus  and  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor-shade. 

Strephon. 
All  Nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  showers, 
Hush*d  are  the  birds,  and  closed  the  drooping  flowen ; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring. 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 
Daphnis. 
All  Nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair 
The  sun*8  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air ; 
'f  Sylvia  smile,  new  glories  gild  the  shore. 
And  vanquished  Nature  seems  to  charm  no  mora 
Strephon. 
In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love. 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove. 
But  Delia  always ;  absent  from  her  sight, 
I  Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 

!  Daphnis. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day ; 
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ETen  spring  displeases  when  she  shines  not  here; 
But,  bless'd  with  her,  'tis  spring  throughout  the  ymt 
Strephon. 

Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears, 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred  monarchs  bean } 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  Til  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia'a  eyes.« 
Daphnis. 

Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fieldf 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields : 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign , 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine. 
Damon. 

Cease  to  contend ;  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree. 
The  bowl  to  Strephon,  and  the  lamb  to  thee. 
Blest  swains,  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel ; 
Blest  nymphs,  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so  well 
Now  rise  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  boweis, 
A  soft  retreat  from  sudden  vernal  showers : 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd. 
While  opening  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 
For  see !  the  gathering  flocks  to  shelter  tend. 
And  from  the  Pleiads  fruitful  showers  descend. 


SUMMER. 

THE  SECOND  PASTORAL;  OR,  ALEXIS 
TbDr.  Garth, 

A  stnepHERD's  boy  (he  seeks  no  better  name) 
Led  forth  his  flocks  along  the  silver  Thame, 
Where  dancing  sun-beams  on  the  vraters  play*d, 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quivering  shade 
Soft  as  he  moum'd,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow. 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show 
The  Naiads  wept  in  every  watery  bower, 
And  Jove  coneented  in  a  silent  shower. 
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Aee«|K,  O  Gaith,  the  muBG*B  earlj  taji, 
Thai  addi  th ji  wreath  of  ivy  to  iliy  ba  j»  -, 
Ile^r  what  from  \om  unpmcti&ed  heaits  Giiduni, 
Frnm  IwB,  Lbe  eole  dUeuft  ibon  canst  nc>t  ^um, 

Yt^  RJijidy  bnecli«fl,  and  jr?  eooling  rtmanut 
Defnnce  frum  PlHE>bu*\  pot  from  Cupid'a  beooMt 
To  jo«  j  mtmm;  nor  to  the  deaf  t  lin^ ; 
The  UiOfKii  Ahjill  answer,  and  ihait  echo  ring. 
The  hills  and  txtckM  attend  tdy  daleFtil  |»j : 
Whj  art  thou  prouder  and  more  hard  than  they  1 
The  blettini^  sheep  wkh  ray  complRcntH  agree, 
Tl^ej  parched  wiLh  hi^at,  and  I  ia^aui'd  by  Lhea» 
The  sultry  Siriua  burna  (he  thirsty  pldins, 
Whik  in  thy  heart  eternal  winter  retgni. 

Where  atmy  ye^  moaet,  in  what  lairn  or  grora^ 
W>»i!e  your  Akxia  pLnea  in  liopelen  love  T 
In  those  fair  5e1dj  where  aacred  laia  glidev) 
Or  else  wh«r«  Cam  bia  wtmlii)^  thi&i  dirjdesT 
Aa  in  the  chryatJil  apdn^  I  vrew  my  taee, 
Freah  rifting  blu^hea  paint  the  watery  ^loaa; 
But  iiacp  thnje  grar.^  please  thine  eyfis  no  tnonii 
t  sburt  the  foimtmm  whitii  1  fought  before* 
On47?e  I  woA  akiird  in  every  herb  that  ^w. 
And  every  pbnt  that  drinkit  the  momiiig  dew 
Ab|  wretched  ahephurd  I  what  availa  ihy  kt% 
To  pure  thy  latohB,  but  not  to  hfjal  thy  heart  t 

Lm  other  ffwailL»  atlund  the  mril  care, 
Feed  fairer  l9ocka,  or  richer  fleeces  ahear : 
But  nigh  yon  mormtaln  lot  mo  tano  my  tajs, 
Embrace  my  love^  and  bind  niybrow»  with  bayi 
That  flute  ia  mine  which  Coliira  tuneful  brc*th 
Inspfred  when  lining,  aad  bequeatbod  in  detth  t 
He  aaid :  *  Alexia,  take  this  pipw,  the  aome 
T^iiU  taught  the  gmviL^^^my  Rosolinda^j  nnme,* 
But  Qow  tbo  reed  ah<il)  hang  on  yonder  tr(»» 
For  ever  aileut,  ainee  (jespis^d  by  ihe'C* 
O!  were  I  made  by  boidp  tmnirormioi;  power. 
The  r^ptiirq  bird  that  aiucn  within  thy  Uiwi?j ' 
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Then  might  my  yoice  thy  listening  eart  employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  ei^joy. 

And  yet  my  numbers  please  the  rural  throng. 
Rough  satyrs  dance,  and  Pan  applauds  the  song  • 
The  nymphs  forsaking  every  cave  and  sprmg. 
Their  early  fVuit  and  milk-white  turtles  bring; 
Each  amorous  nymph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vain, 
On  you  their  gifts  are  all  bestow'd  again : 
For  you  the  swains  the  fairest  flowers  design. 
And  in  one  garland  all  their  beauties  join ; 
Accept  the  wreath  which  you  deserve  alone, 
[n  whom  all  beauties  are  comprised  in  one. 

See  what  delights  in  sylvan  scenes  appear ! 
Descending  gods  have  found  Elysium  here. 
In  woods  bright  Venus  with  Adonis  strayed. 
And  chaste  Diana  haunts  the  forest  shade. 
Come,  lovely  nymph,  and  bless  the  silent  hours. 
When  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly  bowem , 
When  weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field, 
And  crown'd  with  corn  their  thanks  to  Ceres  yield.  j 

This  harmless  grove  no  lurking  viper  hides. 
But  in  my  breast  the  serpent  Love  abides. 
Here  bees  from  blossoms  sip  the  rosy  dew, 
But  your  Aleiis  knows  no  sweets  but  you. 
O  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats  ! 
Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade ; 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade ; 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flowen  shall  rise, 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 
O !  how  I  long  with  you  to  pass  my  days, 
Invoke  the  Muses,  and  resound  your  praise  ! 
Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove. 
And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above. 
But  would  you  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus*  strain. 
The  wondering  forests  soon  should  dance  again. 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  call, 
And  headlong  strpims  hang  liatpnin^  in  their  fall ' 
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Bqi  Mft,  the  vbeptierdfl  shun  tha  nac»n-4a;  nmit 
The  Kiwrng  btrdi  io  murm^riipg  brcioks  rcitre^tf 
T^  €lDi«ir  shadea  the  pfiniing  ficicks  remove* 
Y^  gntls  [  and  li  tbem  no  nUefror  lave? 
Biit  Bmiii  tiie  MOD  with  mtldfsr  nyi  dosceiidt 
To  the  cpdI  oee&D,  where  hii  joLrney  encfo  i 
On  niP  T^>vo'*  fiercer  f)in)^  for  e^ot  ptcy, 
By  niglit  be  Ecorct^eflf  oa  he  buina  bj  d«ij. 


AUTUMN. 

THE  THjaD  PASTORAL  i  OR,  HTLA8  AIfI3 
jEGOX. 

To  Mr.  lVi/i:fter%. 

HF.sRAf  H  the  ihadc  Fi  aprcaflinij  heocli  diiiplaji, 
tlyUa  Dtid  *^£Cin  R&ng  t}ie;ir  ruml  lays  t 

A  A  J  I>elia''t  niinie  mud  Doriii'  fill'd  thcgru^c^ 
Ye  iVfaniuau  nymphst  yaur  HEtered  luccours  bring  { 
Ilyl^'  and  ^^qr^  rtiraJ  liys  J  6ii]g^ 

Tl<F>u»  whom  the  Xitu?  wjtJj  Plauius*  wit  inEpLrv, 
Tlic  art  of  Terence  and  Mcruan'itr'fl  firo ; 
Whoiti  sflnae  instructs  uh^  and  who^c;  humour  cbitrm* 
WhcHc?  judf^ment  fiWi^yHtis,  and  whftKt  Bpint  waimif 
Oh!  »kdrd  in  nuium  !  aecb  tijtj  heart*  of^twdiru 
Their  artlisju  poittionBi  and  ihiir  tender  paina* 

Nflw  leujrtg  Fhffihiiis  BJtone  serenely  brigVit, 
And  fleocy  cLoiidii  wGr\s  eirreu.kM  with  purple  Ilg^  ; 
When  tunt'Oil  Itylas,  with  tnel^diout  nii^mfii 
Taujshi  rock<  to  weep,  Jiiid  made  the  maunlains  groaa 

Go^  genlk  gule*,  tind  bc^r  my  sighs  away 
T(>  Delia'*  ear  tlie  tender  naies  eonve>% 
Am  ^nrne  EEid  turtle  hJi  Josl  love  deplorest 
And  with  deep  nmrmun  filla  the  sQUndUf  ■hores ; 
Thuft,  ilr  from  DeUfii  to  the  winds  I  moum, 
Ahke  iinheird^  iinpitiejd,  iind  farlom. 
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Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sight  along ! 
For  her,  the  featherM  quires  neglect  their  songi 

For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny :  i 

For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  beads  and  die.  • 

Ye  flowers  that  droop,  forsaken  by  the  spring,  ! 
Ye  birds,  that  left  by  summer  cease  to  sing. 
Ye  trees  that  fade  when  autumn  heats  remoTe, 
Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  7 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away !  i 
Cursed  be  the  fields  that  cause  my  Delia's  stay ; 

Fade  every  Uossom,  wither  every  tree,  | 

Die  every  flower,  and  perish  all,  but  she ;  { 

What  have  I  said  ?    Where'er  my  Delia  flies,  | 

Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flowers  arise!  '  | 

Let  opening  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn,  i 

And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn.  '  | 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along! 

The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their  evening  song,  | 

The  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  movei  ' 

And  streams  to  murmur,  ere  I  cease  to  love.  '  i 

Not  bubbHng  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain,  !  { 

Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain,  | 

Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee,  | 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away !  i 

Come,  Delia,  come ;  ah,  why  this  long  delay  7  I 

Through  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sounds  ;  i 

Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds.  | 

Ye  powers,  what  pleasing  frenzy  soothes  my  mind  1 1 

Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  ray  Delia  kind  7  i 

She  comes,  my  Delia  comes !    Now  cease  my  lay,  j 

And  cease,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away  !  I 

Next  iEgon  sang,  while  Windsor  groves  admired  -  ! 

Rehearse,  ye  muses,  what  yooiselves  inspired.  1 1 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mourafhl  strain !  ;  { 
Of  peijared  Doris,  dying  I  complain : 
Here  where  the  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise, 
LoM  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies ; 
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WUQq  Iftbotiritif  oien*  rpcni  with  toil  and  1 
In  their  loo^c  tra(^i7s  frotn  the  fit'ld  T«tfoat ; 
While  carting  amokcw  from  ?illai|^«  ic]p«  are  pe«n« 
And  thi?  Hoot  cihiidQa  glidf>  nVr  iHi?  duiiikY  f^refln* 

Rpitjuud,  jL*  hi  Ik,  raaonnil  my  niounifui  lay  1 
BeneftLh  yon  poplar  ofl  we  p^ss'd  th^  dny  i 
Oft  on  iJie  Hud  J  carvc^d  h^T  amoroua  tdwi, 
Wattle  ^hc  with  vrarJ:vfjdA  huDg  the  b(^(K!iji|;  bovghv; 
l*hi!  i|r-irkbd!{  ferie,  lh#  vowd  are  worn  away : 
So  ijwjt  my  fovf-T  ami  ao  my  hopos  de^ay. 

Ec<^aund,  je  hiUB*  roaosind  my  maurnTnl  iftr^n  1 
N'ow  hhu:hL  ATctitrui;  ^Jmh  thv  teeming  gnin  ; 
^uw  golden  fruits  OD  loadod  branctifii  nhinci 
And  jn^lf^ful  clLt9Lr.'n8  vwcU  with  ^ood«  of  wine ; 
Now  hhi'hinq;  berricii  p^Lint  the  yellow  froTfk 
Jnst  j^ndsl  i)\nl\  s.l\  thingB  yield  rctiirae  biit  IotbT 

RcBOuud,  yi]  tilk,  resoiJtid  my  mournful  LdlJ  ; 
The  BhnphurdH  cry,  *  Thy  flocks  are  J  eft  a  prey/ 
Ah  I  whit  avnilt  it  me  the  jflock»  to  kecp^ 
Who  log  I  my  hc^irt  whilo  I  prescrf^d  my  ak&tp  7 
Pnu  t^ame,  aud  ask^d,  what  rnn|fi<;  on  used  my  IIDaili. 
Or  what  ni  ey^  mahgnnnt  g^IancN  dart  T 
Whfit  4?yejt  bat  hers,  aJaa,  have  power  to  move  7 
And  li  thorc  mn^c  hut  what  dwells  m  Lord 

H^^nuncif  y*i  hiihi  ff^outid  my  mournful  Atnuni^ 
IMI  fly  from  nhephonki  flor fe^t  J^fd  flowort  pUins^ 
From  JihephonJ*,  florkt,  and  plam«,  1  m-ty  remote, 
l^orvnke  mfinki'nd,  Eiod  alf  tht^  world  bll  love  ; 
1  know  the^i  Lotc  !  on  fitrRign  moontabii  brad  ; 
Wi^lvw  \inyp  th*ie  Bitck,  and  «jivitfc  tj^n  fedi 
Thort  ft-en  from  Etnu'it  tiumiog  pntnifUtom, 
wot  by  fi&rct*  whirlwind «,  and  in  ih^tndor  Imrn. 

HtNiuuiidi,  yn  hdJi4t  nu^dtind  my  mourn ftO  hy  * 
Krtirwrll,  vrt  ivood* ;  ndieii^  iho  lij^ht  of  day  ? 
One  tnnp  f^m  yomlrr  rlitrthrtl^  v.mt  my  paini^ 
No  mlnrs  yf  hi  I  J*,  nn  mof*'  fti^ciitml  my  ifiniin*. 

Thuiimnf  chd  iih«''p(i^i'dii  itlt  t\m  ^pf^rnach  of  nigfji 
TT»r  fit  w**  y*^?  hi  11  tit  f  11^  *M'iik  d''fiffm'*?  liitXi, 
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When  falling  dews  with  spangles  deck  the  gladfl^ 
And  the  low  tun  had  lengthened  every  shade. 


WINTER. 

TIIE  FOURTH  PASTORAL;  OR,  DAPIINi 
To  the  Memory  of  Mn,  Tempest. 

Lycidas. 

TiiTRsis,  the  music  of  that  murmuring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing: 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below. 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 
Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  sofl  fleeces  lie, 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky, 
While  silent  birds  forget  their  tuneful  lays, 
O  ting  of  Daphne's  fate,  and  Daphne's  praise  ! 
Thyrsis. 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost. 
Their  beauty  wither'd,  and  their  verdure  lost : 
Here  shall  I  try  the  sweet  Alexis'  strain, 
That  call'd  the  listening  Dryads  to  the  plain : 
Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along. 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song. 
Lycidas. 

So  may  kind  rains  their  vi^al  moisture  yield. 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  the  field. 
Begin ;  this  charge  the  dying  Daphne  gave, 
And  said,  *  Ye  shepherds,  sing  around  my  grave  i 
Sing,  whi}e  beside  the  shaded  tomb  1  mourn 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn. 
Thyrsis. 

\e  gentle  muses,  leave  your  chrystal  spring, 
Let  nymphs  and  sylvans  cypress  garlands  bring. 
Ye  weeping  Loves,  the  stream  with  myrtles  hidfl^ 
And  break  your  bows  at  when  Adonis  died ; 
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And  widi  yonr  golden  darts,  now  nseless  grown. 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone ; 
'  Let  Nature  change,  let  heaven  and  earth  deplore ; 
Fair  Daphne*s  dead,  and  love  is  now  no  more  !* 

'Tb  done,  and  Nature's  various  charms  decay : 
See  gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  day : 
Now  hung  with  pearls  the  dropping  trees  appeaf« 
Their  faded  honours  scatter'd  on  her  bier. 
See  where,  on  earth,  the  flowery  glories  lie ; 
With  her  they  flourish'd,  and  with  her  they  die. 
Ah !  what  avail  the  beauties  nature  wore ; 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more ! 

For  her  the  flocks  refuse  their  verdant  food ; 
The  thirsty  heifers  shun  the  gliding  flood : 
The  silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan. 
In  notes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  their  own; 
In  hollow  caves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies. 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies: 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore: 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more ! 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  evening  sides, 
Nor  morning  odours  from  the  flowers  arise ; 
No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field. 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 
The  balmy  Zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death. 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath ; 
The  industrious  bees  neglect  their  golden  store : 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  sweetness  is  no  more  ! 

No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  singi. 
Shall,  listening  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings ; 
No  more  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays. 
Or,  hush'd  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays : 
No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear. 
A  sweeter  music  than  their  own  to  hear ; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 
Fair  Daphne^  dead,  and  music  is  no  more ! 

Her  fate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  told  ill  sighs  to  all  th«  trembline  trees  ; 
4 
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The  trembling  trees,  in  every  plain  and  .wood, 

Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood ; 

The  silver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 

S weird  with  new  passion,  and  o'eriSows  with  teaii; 

The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore. 

Daphne  our  griefi  our  glory  now  no  more ! 

But  see !  where  Daphne  tvondering  mounts  on  big^ 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky ! 
Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene. 
Fields  ever  fresh,  and  groves  for  ever  green ! 
There,  while  you  rest  in  amaranthine  bowers, 
Or  from  those  meads  select  unfading  flowers, 
Behold  us  kindly,  who  jour  name  implore. 
Daphne,  our  goddess,  and  our  grief  no  more ! 
Lycidas. 

How  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  complaini  i 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains. 
In  some  still  evening,  when  the  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  t  le  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees. 
To  thee,  bright  goddess,  oft  a  Iamb  shall  bleed. 
If  teeming  ewes  increase  my  fleecy  breed. 
While  plants  their  shade,  or  flowers  their  odours  give, 
Thy  name,  thy  honour,  and  thy  praise,  shall  live ! 
Thyrsis. 

But  see !  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews ; 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  Nature  feels  decay ; 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  Time  obey. 
Adieu,  ye  vales,  ye  mountains,  streams,  and  groves ; 
Adieu,  ye  shepherd's  rural  lays  and  loves ; 
Adieu,  my  flocks;  farewell,  ye  sylvan  crew: 
Daphne,  farewell !  and  all  the  world,  adieu .' 


(  51  ) 

MESSIAH. 

A  sacred  Eclogue  in  Imitation  of  VvrgtCs  PcBio. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

hi  reading  several  passages  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which 
fiiretell  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  felicities  attend- 
ing it,  I  could  not  but  observe  a  remarkable  parity  be 
tween  many  of  the  thoughts,  and  those  in  the  PoUio 
of  Virgil.  This  will  not  seem  surprising  when  we  re- 
flect, that  the  eclogue  was  taken  from  a  Sibylline  pro- 
phecy on  the  same  subject.  One  may  judge  that  Virgil 
did  not  copy  it  line  for  line;  but  selected  such  ideas  as 
best  agreed  with  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry,  and 
disposed  them  in  that  manner  which  served  most  to 
beautify  his  ^ece.  I  have  endeavoured  the  same  in 
this  imitation  of  him,  though  without  admitting  any 
thing  of  my  own ;  since  it  was  written  with  this  pai- 
ticular  view,  that  the  reader  by  comparing  the  several 
thoughts,  might  see  how  far  the  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  prophet  are  superior  to  those  of  tlie  poet. 

Yb  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
l%e  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — O  Thou  my  voice  inspire. 
Who  touch*d  Isaiah's  hallowM  lips  with  fire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun: 
A.  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's'  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies:  10 
The  ethereal  spirit  o*er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 
Ye  heavens  '.2  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick'  and  weak  the  heahng  plant  shall  aid,      lA 
Tnm  itonii  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

(1)  Isa.  zi.  ver.  1.       (3)  Ch.  zlv.  ver.  &      {Z)QLm 
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All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fkil; 
Returning  Justice*  lift  alofl  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand,  extend, 
\nd  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend.  8C 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born ! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofly  Lebanon^  his  head  advance,  25 

See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way  !'•  A  God,  a  God  appears !  30 

A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply  ;• 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys,  rise ! 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ;        35 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks !  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  ! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ; 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  blind,  behold! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day .  40 

"Tia  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  car : 
The  dumb^  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ;    O 
From  every  face  he  wipes  oflf  every  tear. 
In  adamantine^  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd^  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air  ;  90 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 

( I '  Ch.  ix.  ver.  7.  (2)  Ch.  xxxv.  ver.  2.  (3)  Ch.  xl 
TttJ.  »»  4  '  (4)  Ch  xhii.  ver  18.  and  cb.  xxxv.vsr  5.  ft 
(5)  Ch.  XXV.  ver.  8.        (6)  Ch  xi  ver.  1 1 
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The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 

Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  wanui : 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage,       56 

The  promised  fetheH  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation^  against  nation  rise. 

Nor  ardent  warriore  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ;  60 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

"And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plough-share  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyfiil  son^ 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-liyed  sire  begun ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield,       65 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts^  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear.  70 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,*  once  perplex'd  with  thoiii, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed,       75 

And  odorous  inyrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs'  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mea^ 

And  boys  in  flowery  band's  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents^  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet       8) 

The  smiling  mfant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

neased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,8  rise !      85 

Exalt  tiiy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

«I,  Sfe.     (4)  C?h.  XXXV.  ver.  1, 7.  (5)  Ch.  xli.  ver. 

and  ch.  Iv.  ver.  13.        (6)  Ch  xi.  ver.  6,  7. 8.        (7) 
Ixv.  ver.  25.       (8)  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  1.    .  ' 
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See  a  long  race'  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unhom. 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies !  t 

See  barbarous  nations^  at  thy  gates  aUend, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 
See  thy  bright  altara  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings. 
And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean*  springs ! 
For  thee  Idume*s  spicy  forests  blow,  i 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow : 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  day ! 
No  more  the  rising  sun<  shall  gild  the  morn. 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze, 
Overflow  thy  courts:  the  Light  himself  shall 
Reveal'd,  and  God*s  eternal  day  be  thine ! 
The  seas^  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,  lOf 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fiz'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigna ! 
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WINDSOR  FOREST. 

To  the  Right  Honourahle  Qeorge  Lord  J 
Non  Injussa  cano :  te  nostra,  Vare,  mjrricn. 
Te  nctnus  omne  canet ;  nee  Phosbo  gratlor  uUa  est, 
Quam  sibi  qus  Van  pnescripsit  pagina  nomen. 

VtaoiL. 
Thy  forest,  Windsor !  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  Monarch's  and  the  Muses*  neats, 
Invite  my  lays.    Be  present,  sylvan  maids ! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 

(1)  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  4.    (2)  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  3.    (3)  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  fl 
C4)  Ch  Ix.  ver.  19, 30.  (5)  Ch.  U.  ver.  6>  and  ch.  II-? 

ver.  10. 
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Grumlle  eotztciwndfi ;  your  aid,  O  mu4«t  ming 
What  miUiQ  for  GraqYiJlQ  ein  refuse  la  magi 

ThA  gTDTei  of  Eden,  vanj^h'd  now  so  longi 
Live  10  depcriptioij,  amJ  look  irreeo  in  *ong; 
Theae,  vot«  my  breiuL  jt»pired  lAritb  cqu^l  flamnv 
Like  them  io  beaitt^fi  should  tw  likn  m  [aiue> 
Hot«  hJIJfl  and  valeJSt  the  woodlnBd  and  ibe  pbJJ)| 
Hem  earth  arid  w^ter  «««m  t^i?  smte  agaii)  ^ 
^ot  ebaoBHiikG  tog«tber  cniKh'd  nod  brutved, 
But,  HM  the  ttrQi-kJ,  baftncioiouiUy  conBued  \ 
Where  order  in  vun&iy  w«  JM^ 
And  wh^re,  thoui^h  aU  tliiiigi  dii^ar,  aII  a{^««, 
Her&  waving  gtor^  a  cbequer^d  aofliw  diiplaj 
Ajid  part  admjti  and  part  eitliid«  the  d^y  ^ 
As  some  C05  nymph  b«r  Lover^i  warm  addn»a, 
Nor  qudte  iTulalgeaT  nor  tan  quite  repft^BK. 
Theret,  intersperBenl  in  lawni  and  opt^ning  gUde»« 
Thin  trnes  ariao  that  aqn  eacit  otbpr's  shades. 
Here  in  full  tig\^  the  nutict  plains  c^t^od  ; 
Th^re,  wrapi  in  alouda^  the  bluciah  hiiU  oAcend. 
C*^ii  the  wild  heath  dif plays  her  purple  djt^ 
A  nd  'miibt  th«  depert,  rrtiitful  fields  arifte, 
That,  croiva'd  with  lufl^  twfM  and  epringuig 
Lik&  verdant  kh^  the  «able  wa«lfi  atiarn. 
Let  India  boaat  her  ptania^  nor  envy  we 
Thl^  wecfphig  amtM^r^  tn  l)m^  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  prcciouji  loads  are  bome. 
And  reoliTiB  Gommimded  whifib  those  tre^  adoni, 
Not  proud  Oljmpua  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gidn  aHeiabled  gracii  hi*  towering  benight, 
Than  what  moro  huinble  mourvtaiiu  otTer  here, 
Where,  in  their  blessifi^  aJJ  those  god&  appeals 
See  Pan  with  iiocka,  with  fruita  Pomooji  druvrn^dt 
Here  bTiEMhing  Flora  paints  the  enami^ll'd  fToundi 
Here  Cere*"  gifts  m  waving  prpspeet  tJULnd, 
And  nwjding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand  ; 
Rich  industry  iits  tmiling  oa  the  plairia, 
And  peace  uul  pi^n^f  lell^  a  ^toart  t^n*. 
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Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  post, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  gloomy  waste. 
To  saTage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prej, 
And  kings  more  furious  and  severe  than  they; 
Who  claim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods, 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods : 
Cities  laid  waste,  they  stormed  the  dens  and  caves 
(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves.) 
What  could  be  free,  when  lawless  beasts  obeyed, 
And  e'en  the  elemente  a  tyrant  swayM  ? 
In  vain  kind  seasons  swell'd  the  teeming  grain; 
Soft  showers  distiird,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain 
The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labour  yields. 
And,  famish'd,  dies  amidst  his  ripen*d  fields. 
What  wonder  then,  a  beast  or  subject  slain 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  reign  ? 
Both,  doomed  alike,  for  sportive  tyrants  bled. 
But,  while  the  subject  starved,  the  beast  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man. 
Our  haughty  Norman  boasts  that  barbarous  name, 
And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game. 
The  fields  are  ravish'd  from  the  industrious  swaina, 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes : 
The  levell'd  towns  with  weeds  lie  covered  o*er ; 
The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar; 
Round  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twined; 
O'er  heaps  of  ruins  stalkM  the  stately  hind ; 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires. 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires 
Awed  by  his  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst. 
The  oppressor  ruled  tyrannic  where  he  durst, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  serv'd  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God. 
Whom  e'en  the  Saxon  spared,  and  bloody  Dane, 
The  wanton  victims  of  his  sport  remain. 
But  see,  the  man  who  spacious  regions  gave 

A  waste  fo**  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave : 


Windsor  fouest.  «t 

8tn;tchM  on  the  lawn  his  second  hope  survey, 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey : 
Lo  Rafus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  hart. 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects'  cries, 
Nor  saw  displeased  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 
Then  gathering  flocks  on  unknown  mountains  fed, 
0*er  sandy  wilds  where  yellow  harvests  spread, 
The  forests  wonder'd  at  the  unusual  grain. 
And  secret  transports  touch'd  the  conscious  swain 
Fair  Liberty,  Britannia's  goddess,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  leads  the  golden  years. 

Ye  vigorous  swains!  while  youth  ferments  your  blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hilk,  the  gameful  woods  beset. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 
When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds. 
And  in  the  new-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds ; 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds. 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  grounds ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey: 
Secure  they  trust  the  unfaithful  field  beset. 
Till  hovering  o'er  them  sweeps  the  swelling  net 
Thus  (if  small  things  we  may  with  great  compare) 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war, 
Some  thoughtless  town,  with  ease  and  plenty  blen*d 
Near  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  invest; 
Sudden  they  seize  the  amazed,  defenceless  prize, 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 

See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  spiingi, 
i^nd  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 
Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah !  what  avails  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet  circled  eyes, 
The  vivid  green  hii  Bhining  plumes  unfold 
Bm  painted  wlngi,  and  breast  that  flanea  withgoUt 
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Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arrluni»  clouds  the  sky. 
The  woods  and  fields  tlieir  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  plains  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare : 
(Beasts,  urged  by  us,  their  fellow-beasts  pursue. 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo  :) 
With  slaughtering  guns  the  unwearied  fowler  ro .  ea 
When  frosts  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves  , 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o*ershade. 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye  : 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky: 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath. 
The  clamorous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death  ; 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quivering  shade, 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead, 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand ; 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply. 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye, 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roU'd, 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains. 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phcebus'  fiery  car 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war. 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound 
The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
ind,  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain  : 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  cross'd. 
And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 
See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threatening  steep, 
lU  ib  through  the  thickets,  down  the  valleys  sweep. 
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Hang  o'er  tneir  courserB*  heads  with  eager  speed. 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 
Let  old  Arcadia  boast  her  ample  plain, 
The  immortal  huntress,  and  her  virgin  train, 
Nor  envy,  Windsor !  since  thy  shades  have  seen 
As  bright  a  goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  queen  ; 
Whose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  reign, 
The  earth's  fair  light,  and  empress  of  the  main. 

Here,  too,  'tis  sung,  of  old,  Diana  stray'd. 
And  Cynthus*  top  forsook  for  Windsor  shade 
Here  was  she  seen  o'er  airy  wastes  to  rove. 
Seek  the  clear  spring,  or  haunt  the  pathless  grove ; 
Here,  arm'd  with  silver  bows,  in  early  dawn, 
Hei  buskin'd  viigins  traced  the  dewy  lawn. 

Above  the  rest  a  rural  nymph  was  famed. 
Thy  offspring,  Thames !  the  fair  Lodona  named: 
(Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 
The  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last.) 
Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymoh  be  known. 
But  by  the  crescent,  and  the  golden  zone. 
She  scorn 'd  the  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care ; 
A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair ; 
A  painted  quiver  on  her  shoulder  soands. 
And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds. 
It  chanced,  as  eager  of  the  chase,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  stray'd. 
Pan  saw  and  loved,  and  burning  with  desire 
Pursued  her  flight ;  her  flight  increased  his  fire. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 
Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 
When  thro'  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling  doves , 
As  from  the  god  she  flew  with  furious  pace. 
Or  as  the  god,  more  furious,  urged  the  chace. 
Now  fainting,  sinking,  pale,  the  nymph  appears ; 
Now  close  behind,  his  sounding  steps  she  hears ; 
And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run. 
His  shadow  lengthen'd  by  the  setting  sun ; 
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And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air, 

Pints  on  her  neck,  and  &na  her  parting  hair  * 

In  vain  on  father  Thames  she  calb  for  aid. 

Nor  coald  Diana  help  her  injured  maid. 

Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  pray'd,  norpray*d  in  Tail 

*  Ah,  Cynthia !  ah — though  banish'd  from  thy  train, 

Let  me,  O  let  me,  to  the  shades  repair, 

My  native  shades !  there  weep,  and  murmur  there ! 

She  said,  and,  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay. 

In  a  soft  silver  stream  dissolved  away. 

The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps. 

For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps; 

Still  bears  the  name  the  helpless  virgin  bore, 

And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  ranged  before. 

In  her  chaste  current  oil  the  goddess  laves, 

And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 

The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  skies, 

The  watery  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 

And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods; 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen. 

And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green ; 

Through  the  fair  scene  roll  slow  the  lingering  streams. 

Then  foaming  pour  along,  and  rush  into  the  Thamea. 

Thou,  too,  great  fiuher  of  the  British  floods ! 
With  joyful  pride  stirvey*st  our  lofty  woods; 
Whero  lowering  oaks  their  growing  honours  rear. 
And  future  navies  on  thy  shores  appear. 
Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  her  streams  receivei 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives. 
No  seas  so  rich,  so  gay  no  banks  appear, 
No  lake  so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  clear. 
Nor  Po  BO  swells  the  fabling  poet's  lays. 
While  led  along  the  skies  his  current  strays, 
As  thine,  which  visits  Windsor's  famed  abodai. 
To  grace  the  mansion  of  our  earthly  gods , 
Nor  all  his  stars  above  a  Instre  show, 
like  the  bright  beauties  on  thy  banks  below : 
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Where  Jove,  subdoed  bj  mortal  pMtion  atiU, 
AEglit  change  Olympus  for  a  noUer  hill. 

Happy  the  man  whom  this  bright  court  i4iproTei, 
His  sovereign  favoars,  and  his  country  loves : 
Happy  next  hun,  who  to  these  shades  retires. 
Whom  nature  charms,  and  whom  the  nuise  inqiirBs^ 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please, 

,  Successive  study,  exercise  and  ease. 

I  He  gathers  health  fh>m  herbs  the  forest  yields,  |  ] 

And  of  their  fragrant  physic  spoils  the  6eldk ;  I ; 

With  chemic  art  ezaks  the  mineral  powers,  | 

And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowera:  I 

Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high ;  j  i 

O'er  figured  worlds  now  travels  with  his  eye  ;  | 

Of  ancient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store,  '  ! ' 

Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  post  ages  o'er :  j  i 

Or  wandering  thoughtful  in  the  silent  wood,  | 

Attends  the  duties  of  the  wise  and  good,  I 

j  T*  observe  a  mean,  be  to  himself  a  friend,  | ' 

To  follow  Nature,  and  regard  his  end ;  1 1 

I  Or  looks  on  Heaven  with  more  than  mortal  eyes,  '  | 

{  Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies,  I ! 

!  Amid  her  kindred  stars  familiar  roam,  1 1 

\  Survey  the  region,  and  confess  her  home  *  i 

Such  was  the  life  great  Scipio  once  admired,  I 

'  Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumbal  thus  retired.  j 

!  Ye  sacred  Nine  !  that  all  my  soul  possen, 

I  Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  Mims, 

I  Bear  me,  O  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes, 

I  The  bowery  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens ; 

i  To  Thames's  banks  which  firagranr  breezes  fill 

I  Or  where  ye.  Muses,  sport  on  Cooper*s  Hill ; 

'  (On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow. 

While  Ittsts  the  moootain,  or  while  Thames  shall  flowi 

I  I  Mem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove, 

I  1  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove : 

I  Led  by  the  sound  I  roam  from  shade  to  shade 

By  godlike  poets  venetmbte  made : 
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Here  his  first  lays  miuestic  Denham  sung : 

There  the  last  numbers  flowM  from  Cowley's  tongm 

O  early  lost !  what  tears  the  river  shed, 

When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led ! 

His  drooping  swans  on  every  note  expire, 

And  on  his  willows  hung  each  muse's  lyre. 

Since  fate  relentless  stoppM  their  heavenly  voioe« 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  groves  rejoice ; 
Who  now  shall  charm  the  shades  where  Cowley  ■tmng 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung? 
But  hark !  the  groves  rejoice,  the  forest  rings ! 
Are  these  revived  ?  or  is  it  Granville  sings? 
*Tis  yours,  my  lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 
And  call  the  muses  to  their  ancient  seats ; 
To  paint  anew  the  flowery  sylvan  scenes. 
To  crown  the  forest  with  immortal  greens, 
Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise. 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies ; 
To  sing  those  honours  you  deserve  to  wear. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star. 

Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  age : 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance. 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance ; 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tuned  his  lyre, 
To  the  same  notes  of  love  and  soft  desire: 
Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow. 
Then  fiird  the  groves,  as  heavenly  Mira  now. 

Oh,  wouldst  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bort^ 
What  kings  first  breathed  upon  her  winding  shore  \ 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  adored  remains 
In  weeping  vaults  her  hallowM  earth  contains ! 
With  Edward's  acts  adorn  the  shining  page, 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  through  every  age ; 
Draw  monarchs  chain'd,  and  Cressi's  glorious  field. 
The  lilies  blazing  on  the  regal  shield ! 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Verrio's  colours  fkll, 
!  And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall. 

I   ■ 
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Still  in  thy  song  ihould  vanquishM  France  appear, 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 
L«t  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry  mourn, 
A.nd  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn : 
Here  o*er  the  martyr-king  the  marble  weeps, 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-fear'd  Edward  sleeps 
Whom  not  the  extended  Albion  could  contain. 
From  old  Belerium  to  the  northern  main, 
Fhe  grave  unites ;  where  e'en  the  great  find  rest. 
And  blended  lie  the  oppressor  and  the  oppress'd ! 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed  the  stone:) 
Oh  fact  accursed !  what  teare  has  Albion  shed  ? 
Heavens,what  new  wounds!  and  how  her  old  have  Ued 
She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  deaths  expire. 
Her  sacred  domes  involved  in  rolling  fire, 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wan, 
[nglorious  triumphs,  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  length  great  Anna  said, '  Let  discord  cease  !* 
She  said,  the  world  obey'd,  and  all  was  peace. 

In  that  blest  moment  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  fkther  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head ; 
His  tresses  dropp'd  with  dews,  and  o'er  the  stream 
His  shining  horns  diffused  a  golden  gleam : 
jrraved  on  his  urn  appear'd  the  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waten  and  alternate  tides  ; 
Fhe  figured  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roU'd, 
And  on  their  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold: 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-bom  brothera  stood. 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood. 
Firat  the  famed  authora  of  his  ancient  name, 
The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame : 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown'd ; 
The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  aldera  crown'd : 
Cole,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  islands  lave ; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave : 
The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis  appeare ; 
The  gully  Lee  his  sedgy  tresses  reara ; 
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And  sullen  Mole,  that  hiides  his  divingjiood ; 
And  silent  Darent  stain'd  with  Danish  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  his  urn  reclined, 
(His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind,) 
The  god  appeared :  he  turn'd  his  azure  eyes 
Where  Windsor-domes  and  pompous  turrets  rise , 
Then  bow'd,  and  spoke  ;  the  winds  forget  to  roar, 
And  the  hush'd  waves  glide  softly  to  the  shore  : 

*  Hail,  sacred  peace  !  hail,  long  expected  days, 
That  Thames^s  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise ; 
Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold. 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  go4d. 
From  heaven  itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus  flows. 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muses*  tfaemfic, 
Lost  in  my  fame;  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine ; 
Let  barbarous  Ganges  arm  a  servile  train. 
Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign. 
No  more  my  sons  shall  dye  with  British  blood 
Red  Iber's  sands,  or  Ister's  foaming  flood : 
Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain: 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chace  : 
The  trumpet  sleep,  while  cheerful  horns  are  blown 
And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 
Behold !  the  ascending  villas  on  my  side. 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 
Behold  !  Augusta's  glittering  spires  increase. 
And  temples  rise,  the  beauteous  works  of  peace. 
I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascen<] ! 
There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom. 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come; 
There  kings  shall  sue,  and  suppliant  states  be  sees 
Once  more  to  bend  before  a  Briti-th  queen. 
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'Thy  tne^  fUr  Wiodror!  now  shaU  ktw  thair 
woods, 
And  half  thy  foretti  rash  into  the  flooda ; 
Bear  Britain*!  thunder,  and  her  croaa  display. 
To  the  bright  regions  of  the  rising  day ; 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll. 
Where  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  froten  pote ; 
Or  under  southern  skies  exalt  theii  sails, 
I«d  by  new  sUrs,  and  borne  by  apicy  gales ! 
For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow. 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow. 
The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  unfold. 
And  PhoBbus  waim  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 
The  time  shall  come,  when  free  as  seas  or  wmd. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind. 
Whole  nations  enter  with  eacb^  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold. 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  toteek  the  old. 
Then  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide, 
And  feather'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side. 
And  naked  youths  and  painted  chieft  admire 
Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  our  strange  attire ! 
Oh,  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  peace!  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  slavery  be  no  more ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruito,  and  woo  their  sable  lovea; 
Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold. 
And  other  Mezicos  be  roord  with  gold. 
Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell. 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barbarous  discord  dwells 
Gigantic  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care. 
And  mad  ambition  shall  attend  her  there : 
There  purple  vengeance  bathed  in  gore  retires, 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  ej^nct  her  fires: 
There  hsiteful  envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel : 
5 
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There  faction  roar,  rebellion  Inte  her  chain, 
And    asping  furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain.* 

Here  cease  thy  flight,  nor  with  unhallow'd  layt 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days ; 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  veree  recite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  opening  fate  to  light ; 
My  humble  muse,  in  unambitious  strains, 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flowery  plains. 
Where  peace  descending,  bids  her  olive  spring. 
And  scatters  blessings  from  her  dove-like  wing. 
E'en  I  more  sweetly  pass  ray  careless  days. 
Pleased  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  listening  swains 
First  iif  these  fields  I  sang  the  sylvan  strams 


ODE 
ON  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY 

MDOCVm. 
And  4fther  Pieces  for  Muaic. 
DxscBND,  ye  "Sine:  descend  and  sing:  . 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire  ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  ! 
In  a  sadly-pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain 
Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound. 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound  : 
While,  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 
Hark !  the  numbers  sofl  and  clear 
"Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise. 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies ; 
Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes 
In  broken  air  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats. 
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TQ],  by  degrees,  remote  and  imal]. 
The  strains  decay. 
And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 
By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise. 
Music  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  applies ; 
Or,  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  carei, 
ESxalts  her  in  enUveoing  lirs. 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds ; 
Pouts  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds ; 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 
SloUi  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes. 
Listening  envy  drops  her  snakes ; 
Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage. 
And  ?iddy  factions  bear  away  their  rage. 

But  when  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  music  every  bosom  warms! 
80  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas. 
High  on  the  stem  the  Thracian  raised  his  straioi 
While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 
Transported  demi-gods  stood  round. 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 
Inflamed  with  glory's  charms : 
Each  chief  his  sevenfold  shield  display'd. 
And  half  unsheathed  the  shining  blade : 
And  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  rebound 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms ! 

But  when  through  all  the  infernal  bounds, 
Which  flaming  Phlegethon  surrounds, 
Love,  strong  as  death,  the  poet  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead. 
What  sounds  were  heard. 
What  scenes  appear'd. 
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0*er  all  the  dreary  coasts ! 
Dreadful  gleams, 
Dismal  screams, 
Fires  that  glow, 
Shrieks  of  woe, 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts : 
But,  hark !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre : 
And  see  !  the  tortured  ghosts  respire. 
See,  shady  forms  advance ! 
Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  stilL 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel, 
And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 
The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 
And  snakes  uncurPd  hang  listening  round  their  headi 
By  the  streams  that  ever  flow, 
By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 

O'er  the  Elysian  flowers ; 
By  those  happy  souls,  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bowers ! 
By  the  hero's  armed  shades. 
Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades ; 
By  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 
Wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove. 
Restore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life  : 
Oh  take  the  husband,  or  return  the  wife ! 
He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  prayer, 
Stern  Proserpine  relented. 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 
Thus  song  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell ; 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorioui ! 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Vet  music  and  love  were  victorious. 
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But  soun,  too  soon  tlie  lover  turns  his  eyes : 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies  ! 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move  T 
No  crime  was  thine,  if  *tis  no  crime  to  love. 
Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Beside  the  falls  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders. 
Rolling  in  meanders, 
All  alone, 
Unheard,  unknown. 
He  makes  his  moan, 
And  calls  her  ghost, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever,  lost ! 
Now  with  furies  surrounded. 
Despairing,  confounded. 
He  trembles,  he  glows. 
Amidst  Rhodope's  snows : 
See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o*er  the  desert  he  flies ; 
Hark !  Hsmus  resounds  with  the  Bacchanals*  en 

Ah  see,  he  dies ! 
Yet  e*en  in  death  Eurydice  he  sung : 
Euiydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue: 
Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eoiydlce  the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rang. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  Fate*s  severest  rage  disarm ; 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 
This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound, 
Wh<%n  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire. 

The  immortal  powers  incline  their  oar  : 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire. 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire ; 
And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 
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Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell: 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given :  I 

His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hell,  l 

Hers  lifl  the  soul  to  heaven. 


TWO  CHORUSSES 

TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BRUTUS, 

AUeredfrcm  Shakspeare  by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamt 
at  tohose  desire  these  two  Chorusses  were  composed, 
to  supply  as  many  wanting  inliis  Play.  They  were 
set  many  years  afterwards  by  the  famous  Bommcmi, 
€Md  performed  at  Buckinghmn-house, 

CHORUS  OF  ATHENIANS. 
Strophe  1. 

Yk  shades,  where  sacred  truth  is  sought ; 

Groves,  where  immortal  sages  taught ; 

Where  heavenly  visions  Plato  fired, 

And  Epicurus  lay  inspired ! 

In  vain  your  guiltless  laurels  stood 

Unspotted  long  with  human  blood. 
War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invade^ 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses*  shades. 
Ant'istrophe  1. 

Oh  heaven-bom  sisters !  source  of  art ! 

Who  charm  the  sense,  or  mend  the  heart ; 

Who  lead  fair  virtue*s  train  along. 

Moral  truth  and  mystic  song ! 

To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky, 

Forsaken,  friendless,  shall  ye  fly? 
Say,  will  ye  bless  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore  7 
Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more? 
StTophje2. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  anjott, 

When  wild  barbarians  spam  her  duit ! 
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Perhaps  e'en  Britain's  utmost  shore 
ShaU  cease  to  blush  with  stranger's  gom 
See  arts  her  savage  sons  controul, 
And  Athens  rising  near  the  pole  ! 
Till  some  new  tyrant  lifts  his  purple  hand. 
And  civil  madness  tears  them  from  the  land. 
AnHstrophe  2. 
Ye  gods !  what  justice  rules  the  ball? 
Freedom  and  arts  together  fall ; 
Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craTOt, 
And  men  once  ignorant  are  slavet.     ^ 
O  cursed  effects  of  civil  hate, 
In  every  age,  in  every  state ! 
Still,  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  power  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  Tully  bleeds. 


CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  VIRGINS 
Semichorus. 
Oh  tyrant  Love !  hast  thou  possess'd 
The  prudent,  leam'd,  and  virtuous  breast  t 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim. 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame. 
Love,  soft  intruder,  enters  here, 
But  entering  learns  to  be  sincere. 
Marcus,  with  blushes  owns  he  loves. 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves. 
Why,  virtue,  dost  thou  blame  desire, 

Which  nature  hath  impress'd? 
Why,  nature,  dost  thou  soonest  fire 
The  mild  and  generous  breast  7 
Chorus. 
Love's  purer  flames  the  gods  approve ; 
The  gods  and  Brutus  bend  to  love  : 
Brutus  for  absent  Porcia  sighs. 
And  sterner  Cassius  melts  at  Junia's  eyes 
What  is  loose  love  7  a  transient  gust, 
f?pent  in  a  sudden  stJ)rm  of  lust : 
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A  Tapour  fed  from  wild  desire ; 
A  wandering,  self-consuming  fire. 
But  Hymen's  kinder  flames  unite, 

And  bum  for  ever  one ; 
Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  liglit, 
Productive  as  the  sun. 

Sendchortu. 
Oh  source  of  every  social  tie, 
United  wish,  and  mutual  joy ! 
What  various  joys  on  one  attend. 
As  son,  as  father,  brother,  husband,  friend. 
Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies,  *« 

While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise ; 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye ; 
Or  views  his  smiling  progeny ; 
What  tender  passions  take  their  turns. 

What  home-felt  raptures  move ! 
His  heart  now  melts,  now  leaps,  now  biiroi, 
With  reverence,  hope,  and  love. 
Chorus. 
Hence,  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises; 
Hence,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises. 
Dangers,  doubts,  delays,  surprises, 

Fires  that  scorch,  yet  dare  not  shine : 
Purest  Love's  unwasting  treasure, 
Coni««nt  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure  \ 
Da&    «f  ease,  and  nights  of  pleasure, 
Sacred  Hymen !  these  ate  thine. 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 
Writlen  vAen  ike  Author  was  cboui  twelve  Yean  < 
Happt  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  groun 
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Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  brpuU 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade. 

In  winter  fire. 
Bless'd,  who  can  unconcernedly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away, 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 

Quiet  by  day. 
Sound  sleep  by  night :  study  and  ease, 
Together  mix'd ;  sweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 
Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown  ; 

Thus  unlamented,  let  me  die, . 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 


ODE. 

The  dying  Christian  to  his  Sad. 
Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flymg— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark !  they  whisper :  angels  say. 

Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  qftite, 

Steals  ray  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  ray  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recpdes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
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Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I  fly , 
Oh  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Oh  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


AJf  ESSAY  OX  CRITICISM. 

Written  in  the  Year  1709. 


PART  I. 
Introduction  That  it  is  as  ?reat  a  fault  to  judge  ill,  as 
to  write  ill.  and  a  more  dangerous  one  to  the  public, 
ver.  1.  That  a  true  taste  is  as  rare  to  be  found  as  a 
true  genius,  ver.  9  to  18.  That  most  men  are  bom 
with  some  taste,  but  spnilsrl  by  false  education,  ver. 
19to?5.  The  multitude  ofcritics.andciusesof  them, 
ver  26  to  45.  That  we  are  to  study  our  own  taste, 
and  know  the  limits  of  it,  ver.  46  to  67.  Nature  the 
best  guide  of  judgment,  ver.  68  to  87.  Improved  by 
art  and  rules,  which  are  but  methodized  nature,  ver. 
88.  Rules  derived  from  the  practice  of  ancient  poets, 
ver.  88  to  110  That  therefore  the  ancients  are  neces- 
sary to  be  studied  by  a  critic,  iwrticularly  Homer  and 
Virgil,  ver.  ICO  to  138.  Of  licenses,  and  the  use  of 
them  by  the  ancients,  ver.  140  to  {80.  Reverence  due 
to  the  ancients,  and  praise  of  them,  ver.  181.  &c 

•Trs  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill ; 
But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this ; 
Ten  censure  wronf  for  one  who  writes  amiss 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose; 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 

*Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  10 

In  poeu  as  true  genius  is  but  rare; 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  sbaro  * 
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Both  must  alike  from  Heaven  derive  their  light. 
These  born  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely,  who  have  written  well : 
Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true; 
But  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind :      20 
Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimmering  light ; 
The  lines,  though   toach'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 

right. 
But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  traced, 
Is  by  ill-colouring  but  the  more  disgraced. 
So  by  Hilse  learning  is  good  sense  defaced : 
Some  are  bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  schools. 
And  some  made  coxcombs  nature  meant  but  fools; 
In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 
And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence  : 
Eich  burns  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  »vrite,  30 

Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  spite. 
All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride. 
And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side 
If  iMsevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  pnss'd  ; 
Turn'd  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last. 
Some  neither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pass, 
As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 
Those  half-learn'd  witling3,  numerous  in  our  isle,  40 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile; 
Ur.finish'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal ; 
To  tell  them  would  a  hundred  tongues  require, 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire. 

But  you,  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame, 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name. 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning,  go  ; 
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Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet,      SO 
And  mark  that  point  where  sense  and  duhiess  meet 

Nature  to  all  things  fix'd  the  limits  fit, 
And  wisely  curb'd  proud  man's  pretending  wit : 
As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains ; 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails. 
The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away.  . 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ;  W 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings,  we  lose  the  conquests  gain'd  before, 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more : 
Each  might  his  several  province  well  command. 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same : 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright,  70 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art ; 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides ; 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole. 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains ; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  the  effects  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse,   80 
Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wifft 
'Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  muse's  steed ; 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed : 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  couiM 
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Those  rules  of  old  discoverM,  not  devised, 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodized : 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrained  90 

By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordun'd. 

Hear  how  leam*d  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites. 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights : 
High  on  Parnassus*  top  her  sons  she  showM, 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod; 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  the  immortal  prize. 
And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  given, 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  from  Hea- 
ven. 
The  generous  critic  fannM  the  poet's  fire,  100 

And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  criticism  the  muse's  handmaid  proved. 
To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  beloved : 
But  following  wiu  from  that  intention  stray'd ; 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo*d  the  maid ; 
Against  the  poets  their  own  anns  they  tum'd, 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  ]eam*d. 
So  modem  *pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part. 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules*  110 

Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey, 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e'er  spoil'd  so  much  as  they : 
Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made. 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display. 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then,  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would 
steer, 
Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  character  i 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page :  120 

Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyea, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  nevAr  criticise. 
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Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night : 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  ] 

bring. 

And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Muse. 

When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind  1% 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law. 
And  but  from  nature's  fountains  scom'd  to  draw ; 
But  when  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design. 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlooked  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem, 
To  copy  nature,  is  to  copy  them.  140 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end,) 
Some  lucky  license  answer  to  the  full 
The  intent  proposed,  that  license  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take,  160 

May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  ends  at  once  attains. 
In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes. 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend.         160 
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But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade 
;A8  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made, 
Modems,  beware !  or,  if  you  must  offend 
A^nst  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end : 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compellM  by  need ; 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse, 
Seizes  your  fune,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  e*en  in  them,  seem  faults.     170 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shaped  appear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which,  but  proportionM  to  their  light  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array. 
But  with  the  occasion,  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  ofl  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.  180 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  war,  and  aU-involving  age. 
See  from  each  clime  the  leam'd  their  incense  bring ! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  Paeans  ring.! 
In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join'd. 
And  fill  the  general  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail !  bards  triumphant !  bom  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise !  190 

Whose  honours  with  increase  of  age^  grow. 
As  strean^  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found ! 
O  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That,  on  weak  wings,  from  &r  pursues  yoiur  flights 
Glows  while  he  reads,  bat  trembles  as  he  writes,} 
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To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own !  20C 


PART  IL 

Caufies  hindering  a  true  judgment.  1.  Pride,  vcr.  SOL 
2.  Imperfect  learning,  ver.  215.  3.  Judging  by  parts, 
and  not  by  the  whole,  ver.  233  to  288.  Critics  in  wit, 
language,  versification,  only,  288,  305,  339,  ice.  4. 
Being  too  hard  to  please,  or  too  apt  to  admire,  ver.  384. 
5.  Partiality— too  much  love  to  a  sect— to  the  ancients 
or  moderns,  ver.  394.  6.  Prejudice  or  prevention,  ver. 
408.  7.  Singularity,  ver.  45M.  8.  Inconstancy  ver 
430.  9.  Party  spirit,  ver.  452,  &c.  10.  Envy,  ver.  466. 
Against  envy,  and  in  praise  of  good-nature,  ver.  508, 

__  ice.  When  severity  is  chiefly  to  be  used  by  the  critics, 
ver.  526,  ice. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 

Man^g  erringjudgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 

What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules. 

Is  pride ;  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride  ! 

For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  sweird  with  wind : 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  210 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away. 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know 

Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ! 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  height  of  arts,      22C 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 
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Bat  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  sarpriae 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

80,  pleased  at  first,  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky  ! 

The  eternal  snows  appear  already  passM, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen*d  way  :        23f 

The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight. 
The  generous  pleasure  to  be  charmM  with  wit. 
But,  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low,  840 

That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep  ; 
We  cannot  blame  indeed— but  we  may  sleep. 
In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
b  not  the  exactness  of  peculiar  parts ; 
Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 
Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome. 
(The  world*s  just  wonder,  and  e'en  thine,  oh  Rome  \ 
So  single  parts  unequally  surprise ; 
All  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes :  250 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear : 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend ;' 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
As  men  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit. 
To  avoi  1  gfreat  errors,  must  the  less  commit ; 
6 
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Neglect  the  rule  each  verbal  critic  lays  ; 

For  not  to  know  some  trifles,  is  a  praise. 

Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 

Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part : 

They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 

And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice. 
Once  on  a  time.  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 

A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way. 

Discoursed  in  terms  as  just,  with  looks  as  sage. 
As  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage  ;         270 
Concluding  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools. 
Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 
Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produced  his  play,  and  beggM  the  knight's  advice; 
Made  him  observe  the  subject,  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities ;  what  not  ? 
,       All  which,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 

What !  leave  the  combat  out  V  exclaims  the  knight. 

1  es,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite.'—         280 
I  Not  so,  by  heaven  !  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 

*  Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage.' 
So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain.'— 

*  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  on  a  plain.' 
Thus  critics  of  less  judgment  than  caprice. 

Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice. 

Form  short  ideas  ;  and  offend  in  arts 

(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 
Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 

And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line ;  200 
I  j  Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit  ; 

j  j  One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

j  Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskili'd  to  trace 

I  The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 

I  With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 

I I  And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art 
j  j                    True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd, 

J I  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exDress'd  • 
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Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find ; 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind.  300 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit ; 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  them  good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress : 
Their  praise  is  still,— the  style  is  excellent  \ 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leaves ;  and  where  they  most  abonnd. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found.         310 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay :  ' 
But  true  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun. 
Clears  and  improves  whatever  it  shines  upon : 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable : 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressM,         320 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressM ; 
For  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort. 
As  several  garhw,  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some  by  old  words  to  fame'have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ; 
Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  the  un1eam*d,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
Unlucky,  as  Fungosa  in  the  play, 
Tlicse  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday ;  330 

And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best, 
As  apes  ourgrandsires  in  their  doublets  dressM. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  hew  are  tried. 
Nor  vet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
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But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet*s  song ; 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong: 
In  the  bright  muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ;  346 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 
Not  mend  their  minds  ;  as  some  to  church  repair. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line : 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  cliimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 
Where'er  you  find  *  the  cooling  western  breeze,*  350 
In  the  next  line  it  *  whispers  through  the  trees :' 
If  crystal  streams  *  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,* 
The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  *  sleep;' 
Then  at  the  last,  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 

along. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  ana 

know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line,  360 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetneii 

join 
True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  danee. 
'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
Th6  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajaz  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw* 
Tlie  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow :  370 
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Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o*erthe  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 
Hear  how  Timotheus'  varied  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  boms  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love: 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begiii  to  flow  : 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found,    880 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound ! 
The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now. 

Avoid  extremes ;  and  shun  the  fault  of  such 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence,  • 

That  always  shows  great  pride,  or  little  sense : 
Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move :         390 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve : 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists  desdy* 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  loagnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  prize : 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damnM  beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine. 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine. 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes,  400 

But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes ; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
ISnlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  la^ ; 
Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays. 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days. 
Regard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new, 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne*er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  owi^ 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town ; 
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They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent,  41C 

And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  indent. 

Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 

Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 

Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 

That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality ; 

A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board 

To  fetch  and  cany  nonsense  for  my  lord. 

What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 

In  some  starved  hackney'd  sonnetteer,  or  me ! 

But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines,  420 

How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  style  refines ! 

Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault, 

\nd  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err ; 
As  oft  the  leam'd  by  being  singular; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right  they  purposely  go  wrong : 
So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit. 
And  are  but  damn'd  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night, 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right.  431 

A  muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  used. 
This  hour  she's  idolized,  the  next  abused ; 
While  their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortified, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause ;  they're  wiser  still  they  say ; 
And  still  to-morrow's  wiser  than  to-day. 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread;  410 
Who  knew  most  sentences  was  deepest  read : 
Faith,  Gospel,  all,  seem'd  made  to  be  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted : 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  now  in  peace  remain. 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane. 
If  faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn, 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn? 
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Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 

The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 

And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe,  450 

Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh. 

Some,  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind  : 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  of  state, 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose. 
In  various  shaj^es  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux : 
fiat  sense  survived,  when  merry  jests  were  past ;  460 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
New  Blackmores  and  new  Milboums  must  arise ; 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 
Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue ; 
But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true : 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  known 
The  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays,  470 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays ; 
But  e*en  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way. 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend; 
His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas !  of  modern  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears. 
When  patriarch-wits  survived  a  thousand  yean : 
Now  length  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost,       480 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e*en  that  can  boast 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
Some  bri|^  idea  of  the  master's  mind. 
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Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command. 

And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand  ; 

When  the  ripe  colours  soflen  and  unite, 

And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 

When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give,  490 

And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live ; 

The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray 

And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  ! 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things. 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings ; 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast. 
But  soon  the  short-lived  vanity  is  lost ; 
like  some  fair  flower  the  early  spring  supplies. 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  e*en  in  blooming  dies. 
What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ  ?  500 
The  ewner's  wife  that  other  men  enjoy ; 
Then  most  our  trouble  still  when  most  admired. 
And  still  the  more  we  give,  the  more  required 
Whose  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with  ease. 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please ; 
*Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun ; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone ! 

If  wit  so  much  from  ignorance  undergo. 
Ah,  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe ! 
Of  old,  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel,         dlC 
And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavour*d  well ; 
Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  due, 
Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 
Now  they  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofly  crown. 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down; 
And  while  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools : 
But  still  the  worst  with  most  regret  commend. 
For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 
To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways,       (W 
Are  mortals  urged  through  sacred  lost  of  praise  1 
Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
^for  in  the  critir,  let  the  man  bn  lost? 
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Good  natnre  and  good  sense  must  ever  join ; 
To  err,  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

Bat  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  yet  purged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain ; 
Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes. 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times. 
No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find,  530 

Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind ; 
But  dulness  with  obscenity  must  prove 
As  shameful  sure  as  impotence  in  love. 
In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 
Sprang  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  increaae: 
When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care ; 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war ; 
Jilts  nird  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ : 
Nay,  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit : 
The  fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtier's  play,  540 

And  not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away ; 
The  modest  fen  was  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blush'd  before. 
The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  leign. 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain ; 
Then  unbelieving  priests  reform*d  the  nation. 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation ; 
Where  Heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  rights  dis- 
pute. 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute ; 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  leam'd  to  spare,  550 

And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there ! 
Encouraged  thus,  wit's  Titans  braved  the  skies, 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies. 
These  monsters,  critics !  with  your  darts  engage, 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage ! 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who  scandalously  nice 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice ; 
All  seems  infected,  that  the  infected  spy, 
A*  all  looks  yeUow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 
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PART  in. 

Rulea  for  the  conduct  of  manners-  in  a  critic  1.  Can 
dour,  ver.  563.  Modesty,  ver.  566.  Good-breeding 
ver.  572.  Sincerity  and  freedom  of  advice,  ver.  578. 
2.  When  one's  counsel  is  to  be  restrained,  ver.  584. 
Character  of  an  incorrigible  poet,  ver.  600;  and  of  an 
impertinent  critic,  ver.  610,  &c.  Character  of  a  good 
critic,  ver.  6-29.  The  history  of  criticism,  and  charac- 
ters of  the  best  critics :  Aristotle,  ver.  645.  Horace, 
653.  Dionysius,  ver.  665.  Petronius,  ver.  667.  Quin- 
tilian,  ver.  670.  Longinus,  ver.  675.  Of  the  decay  of 
criticism,  and  its  revival:  Erasmus,  ver.  693.  Vida, 
ver.  705.  Boileau,  ver.  714.  Lord  Roscommon,  &c 
ver.  7i!5.    Conclusion. 

Learn  then  what  moral  critics  ought  to  show,     560 

For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know. 

'Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning  join ; 

In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine ; 

That  not  ilone  what  to  jour  sense  is  due 

All  may  allow,  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense, 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence: 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so: 
But  you,  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past,       570 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

'Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true : 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do ; 
Men  must  be  taught,  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  foi^ot. 
Without  good  breeding  truth  is  disapproved: 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  beloved. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence ; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence,  ne'er  betray  your  trust,  58D 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise  ;  j 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise  i 
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Twere  weU  might  critic«  still  this  freedom  take : 
But  Appiufl  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
Ajid  stares  tremendoas,  with  a  threateniDg  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool. 
Whose  right  it  is,  uncensured,  to  be  dull : 
Sjich,  without  wit,  are  poets  when  they  pleaee,    9S0 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees. 
L^ave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires. 
And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no  more 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 
'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain. 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain ; 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite : 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  write  ? 
Still  hunmiing  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep,  600 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race. 
As,  afler  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 
What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 
Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein. 
E'en  to  the  dregs,  and  squeezings  of  the  brain; 
Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence ! 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have:  and  yet  'tis  tnie,  610 
There  are  as  mad,  abandoned  critics  too. 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  eara, 
And  always  listening  to  himself  appears. 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails. 
From  Diyden's  Fables  down  to  Durfey's  Tales : 
With  him  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  oyth  Dispensary. 
Name  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  friend,       620 
Nay,  show'd  his  faults— bat  when  would  poets  nrnndl 
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No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  b»irr*d, 

Nor  is  Paul's  church  more  safe  than  Paul's  church-ya^d^ 

Nay,  fly  to  altars,  there  they'll  talk  you  dead: 

For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks, 

It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes ; 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks, 

And,  never  shock'd,  and  never  turn'd  aside, 

Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thundering  tide.         6dC 

But  whero's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  tesfch,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  ? 
Unbiass'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite  ; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  learnM,  well-bred;  and,  though  well-bred, 

sincere ; 
Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe : 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show. 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe ; 
Bless'd  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind ;      640 
Generous  converse ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride ; 
And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  ? 

Such  once  were  critics ;  such  the  happy  few 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew : 
The  mighty  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore, 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore  t 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  discover'd  far. 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfinM  and  free, 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty,  6fiO 

Received  his  laws,  and  stood  convinc'd  *twai  fit. 
Who  conquer'd  nature,  should  preside  o*cr  wit. 
Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense: 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 
He  who,  supreme  in  judgment  as  in  wit. 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ ; 
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Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire.     660 
Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm : 
Nor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 

See  Dionysius  Homer's  thoughts  refine, 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  every  line! 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please, 
The  scholar's  learning  with  the  courtier's  ease. 

In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  work  we  find 
The  justest  rales  and  clearest  method  juin'd :       67D 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  dispos'd  with  grace. 
But  less  to  please  the  eye  than  arm  the  hand. 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus !  all  the  Nine  inspire. 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire : 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trast, 
■  With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just, 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.         680 

Thus  long  succeeding  critics  justly  reign*d. 
Licence  repressM  and  useful  laws  ordain'd : 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  arts  still  foUow'd  where  her  eagles  flew ; 
From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom. 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall,  and  Rome. 
With  tyranny  then  superstition  join*d, 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  the  mind ; 
Much  was  believed  but  little  understood. 
And  to  be  dull  was  constraed  to  be  good :  69i 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  overran. 
And  the  monks  finish'd  what  the  Goths  "began. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  shame !) 
St^mm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarons  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  ofi"  the  stage. 
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But  see  !  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays ; 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head.  10% 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister-arts  revive  ; 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 
Immortal  Vida !  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow : 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name. 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  ! 

But  soon  by  impious  arms  from  Latium  chased, 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banish'd  muses  pass'd :  710 
Thence  arts  o'er  all  the  northern  world  advance, 
But  critic-learning  flourish'd  most  in  France : 
The  rules  a  nation  born  to  serve  obeys, 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Honice  sways. 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despia'd, 
And  kept  unconquer'd  and  unciviliz'd ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  presum'd,  and  better  knew,      780 
Who  durst  assert  the  juster  ancient  cause. 
And  here  rcstor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws. 
Such  was  the  muse,  whose  rule  and  practice  tell, 
'Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well.' 
Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  leam'd  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 
Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  muse's  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend ;  730 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert ; 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart. 
This  bumble  praise,  lamented  shade !  receive, 
This  praicQ  at  least  a  grateful  muse  may  give : 
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The  mute,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescrib'd  her  heights,  and  prun'd  her  tender  wing, 
(Her  guide  now  lost,)  no  more  attempts  to  rise, 
But  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries ; 
Content,  if  hence  th*  unlearnM  their  wants  may  view, 
The  leam'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew :     740 
Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame ; 
Still  pleas*d  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame : 
Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  ofiend ; 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK 

A  HEROI-COMICAL  POEM. 
WriUen  in  the  Year  1712. 

TO  MRS.  ARABELLA  PERMOR.   " 

Madam, 
It  will  be  in  vain  ta  deny  that  I  have  some  regard  for 
this  piece,  since  I  dedicate  it  to  you ;  yet  you  may 
bear  me  witness,  it  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few 
young  ladies,  who  have  good  sense  and  good  humour 
enough  to  laugh  not  only  at  their  sex's  little  unguard- 
ed follies,  but  at  their  own.  But  as  it  was  commu- 
nicated with  the  air  of  a  secret,  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  world.  An  imperfect  copy  having  been  of^ 
ferod  to  a  bookseller,  you  had  the  good  nature  for  my 
sake  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  one  more  cor- 
rect. This  I  was  forced  to,  before  I  had  executed 
half  my  design ;  for  the  machinery  was  entirely  want- 
mg  to  complete  it. 

The  machinery,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the 
eritics,  to  signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  angels, 
or  demons,  are  made  to  act  in  a  poem :  for  the  ancient 
poets  are,  in  one  respect,  like  many  modern  ladies  : 
let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  il?olf  thev  slways 
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make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance.  These 
machines  I  determined  to  raise  on  a  veiy  new  and 
odd  foundation,  the  Rosicrucian  doctrine  of  spirits. 

I  know  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  make  use  of  hanf 
words  before  a  lady ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  concern  of 
a  poet  to  have  his  works  understood,  and  particularly 
by  your  sex,  that  you  must  give  me  leave  to  explain 
two  or  three  difficult  terms. 

The  Rosicrucians  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you 
acquainted  with.  The  best  account  I  know  of  them 
is  in  a  French  book  called  Le  Compte  de  Gabalis, 
which,  both  in  its  title  and  size,  is  so  like  a  novel, 
that  many  of  the  fair  sex  have  read  it  for  one  by  mis- 
take. According  to  these  gentlemen,  the  four  ele- 
ments  are  inhabited  by  spirits,  which  they  call  Sylphs, 
Gnomes,  Nymphs,  and  Salamanders.  The  Gnomes, 
or  demons  of  earth,  delight  in  mischief;  but  the 
Sylphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the  air,  are  the  best 
conditioned  creatures  imaginable ;  for  they  say,  any 
mortal  may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities 
with  these  gentle  spirits,  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to 
all  true  adepts — an  inviolate  preservation  of  chastity. 

As  to  the  following  cantos,  all  the  passages  of  tlicm 
are  as  fabulous  as  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  or  the 
transformation  at  the  end  (except  the  loss  of  yuuT 
hair,  which  I  always  mention  with  reverence.)  The 
human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones ;  and 
the  character  of  Belinda,  as  it  is  now  managed,  re- 
sembles you  in  nothing  but  in  beauty. 

If  this  poem  had  as  many  graces  as  there  are  in 
your  person  or  in  your  mind,  yet  I  could  never  hope 
it  should  pass  through  the  world  half  so  uncensured 
as  you  have  done.    But  let  its  fortune  be  what  it  will 
mine  is  happy  enough  to  have  given  me  this  occasion 
of  assuxing  you  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem. 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
A    POPF 


(  il7  ) 
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I^olueram,  Belinda,  tuos  viola^  capillos ; 
fled  juvat,  hoc  precibus  me  tribuisse  tuis.    Mabv. 

CANTO  I. 
What  dire  oflfence  from  amorous  causes  spriogs. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing ;— this  verse  to  Cary],  Muse !  is  due : 
This  e'en  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  assault  a  gentle  belle  ? 
'O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord? 
In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage  7 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day : 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake: 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the  ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  retum'd  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  press'd. 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolong'd  the  balmy  rest : 
'Twas  he  had  summonM  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hover'd  o'er  her  head. 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  e'en  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seem'd'to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  secm'd  to  say: 

*  Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  toach'^d  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  l^ave  taught : 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 
7 
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Or  virgins  visited  by  angel-powera, 

^ith  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly  flowcn 

Hear,  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know. 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 

Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  conceaVd, 

To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd. 

What,  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give, 

The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 

Xnow  then,  unnumber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly, 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky : 

These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 

Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 

And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 

And  once  enclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 

Thence,  by  a  soft  transition  we  repair, 

From  earthly  vehicles  to  those  of  air. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead : 

(Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 

And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cardf 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 

And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire : 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

illount  up,  and  take  a  Salamander's  name. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 

And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 

rhe  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  Gnome^ 

ji  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

rhe  light  coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair. 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

•  Know  farther  yet;  whoever,  fair  and  chaste. 
Rejects  mankind,  js  by  some  Sylph  embraced : 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  pleass 
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l^at  gaards  the  purity  of  melting;  maids, 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe  trom  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  sparic^ 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  6res  ? 
'Tis  but  their  Sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know, 
Tliough  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
*Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  theil 
face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  Gnomes'  embrace, 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  oiTers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  tzain« 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 
And  in  soft  sounds,  *  your  grace'  salutes  their  ear. 
'TIS  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll. 
Teach  infant  cheeks  a  hidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

*  Oft  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray. 
The  Sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way. 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 

And  old  impertinence  expel  by  now ; 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  7 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand? 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knoti 

strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  olrive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh,  blind  to  truth !  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all 

*  Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
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Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air,  1 1 

fn  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star, 

I  saw,  alas !  some  dread  event  impend,  >  j 

Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend ;  ] 

But  Heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where  i 

Wam*d  by  thy  Sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware ! 

This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can : 

Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  !* 

He  said;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long 
Leap'd  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardour,  were  no  sooner  retd. 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head. 

Aad  now  anveil'd  the  toilet  stands  dispIayM, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adorea. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnomber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite,  j 

Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  whils  j 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows,  \ 

Pufis,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux.  '  | 

Now  awful  Beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fiiir  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  ail  the  wonders  of  her  face : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  bhish  arise, 
And  keener  lightninge  quicken  in  her  eyea. 
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The  bray  tylphs  turround  their  darling  care, 
Tbece  set  the  head,  and  thote  divide  the  hair , 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  othera  plait  the  gown; 
And  Bettj*8  praised  for  laboara  not  her  own. 


CANTO  11. 

Norwich  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plaiiii 
The  sun  first  rises  o*er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
LaonchM  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver*d  ThanMs. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well-dress'd  youths  around  bershon^ 
But  every  eye  was  fix*d  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfiz'd  as  those ; 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  tejects,  but  never  once  oflTends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 
And,  Lke  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  • 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  nock. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  haiiy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey ; 
Fair  tresses  man*s  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  adventurous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired 
flit  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prise  aspired. 
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Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  k>ver's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phcebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love ;  to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  glovei* 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves. 
With  tender  bUlet-douz  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fin. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize : 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer ', 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
Tlie  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides  : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  soflenM  sounds  along  the  water  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay ; 
All  but  the  Sylph :  with  careful  thoughts  opprefl8*<V 
The  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast : 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Wafl  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms  too  fine  for  mortal  sigltf , 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  aiiy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp*d  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes, 
Where  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flingB> 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  tihfiix 
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Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : 

*  Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear* 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear ; 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  tlie  aerial  kind. 

Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 

And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 

Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  bight 

Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 

Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon*s  pale  light 

Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 

Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 

Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 

Or  o*er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 

Others  on  earth,  o'er  human  race  preside. 

Watch  all  their  ways,  and  aM  their  actions  guide : 

Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 

And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

*  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprison'd  essences  exhale ; 

To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showeni 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs  : 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

*  This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fidr 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care : 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight ; 

But  what,  oi  where,  the  Fates  have  wrapp*d  in  night' 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
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Or  stnin  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade , 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  nerklace  at  a  bal! ; 

Or  whether  Heaven  has  donm'd  that  Shock  musl  (all. 

Hrtstc  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair; 

Tlie  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta'scare  ; 

The  drops  to  thee,  Briliante,  we  consign  ; 

And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 

Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favoftrite  lock ; 

Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

*To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Ofl  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm*d  with  ribs  of  wiialo 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around.  ^ 

*  Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sini ; 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  fransfix'd  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie,  ^ 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin*8  eye ; 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ;  < 

Or  alum  styptics,  with  contracting  power,  j 

Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  Bhrivel'd  flower:  { 

Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel  i 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill,  | 

In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow,  \ 

And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  !*  i 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ;  | 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair'; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait^ 
Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 
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CANTO  III. 
Closk  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown'd  with  flowers. 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its  namA; 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  ofl  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort,  * 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  the  Instructive  hours  they  passed. 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  a  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motipns,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray : 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine ; 
The  merchant  from  the  Exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  como 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  the  ab'rial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore : 
For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 
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Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers,  and  a  forky  beard; 
And  four  fair  queens,  wliose  hands  sustain  a  flower. 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ; 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band  :  '  \ 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand ; 
And  parly-colour'd  troopa,  a  shining  train,  |  i 

Drawa  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.  • 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care :  \  \ 

*  Let  spades  be  trumps !'  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were  ; ! 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores,  i 

In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors.  j  j 

Spadilio  first,  unconquerable  lord,  j  j 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board  | ! 

As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield,  *  1 1 

And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field.  | ; 

Him  Basto  followed,  but  hils  fate  more  hard,  jl 

Gain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  card.  1 1 

With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years,  j 

The  hoary  majesty  of  Spades  appears,  | 

Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd, 
The  rest  his  many-colour'd  robe  concealM. 
The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
E'en  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  Spade ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield  ; 
Now  to  the  baron  Fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  amazon  her  host  invades. 
The  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride : 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
His  giant  limbs  in  state  unwieldy  spread ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  liis  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monardu  only  grasps  the  globe? 
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The  baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace ; 
The  embroider'd  king  who  shows  but  half  his  face^ 
And  his  refulgent  queen  with  powers  combined, 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
1  Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

I  With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green. 

i  Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  array  runs, 

I  Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric*s  sable  sons, 

I  With  like  confusion  diflTerent  nations  fly, 

!  Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye. 

I  The  pierced  battalions  disunitjed  fall, 

In  henps  on  heaps  ;  pne  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance !)  the  queen  of  Hearts 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look ; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  the  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  Codille. 
And  now,  (as  ofl  in  some  disteraper'd  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate. 
An  ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth :  the  king  imseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn 'd  his  captive  queen: 
He  springs  ta  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 
O  thoughtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate ; 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  1(1 1  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  id  crown'd. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round : 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide ; 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
kod  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast 
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Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band : 
Souie,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fannM ; 
Some  o*er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed, 
Trembling  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  through  M.  things  with  his  half-shut  eyei 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron*s  brain 
New  stratagems  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth ;  desist  ere  'tis  too  late. 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
She  dearly  paid  tor  Nisus'  injured  hair ! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case ; 
So  ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bent  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair ! 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  ne&i 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
"The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined. 
He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  view'd  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Resign'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  widOi 
To  enclose  the  lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
E'en  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed ; 
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Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in  twain ; 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again  ;) 
The  meetings  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever, 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever! 

Then  flash'd  the  livid  lightning  from  her  eyet, 
And  streams  of  horror  rend  the  affrighted  skies. 
Nt>t  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dngs,  breathe  their  lait : 
Or  when  rich  china  vessels,  fiillen  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust,  and  painted  fragments  lie. 

*  Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twino  1 
(The  victor  cried ;)  the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coatrh  and  fix  the  British  fair; 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed; 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blazo : 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live  ! 
What  time  would  spare  from  steel  receives  its  date, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate: 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  lowers  of  Troy ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph  I  thy  hairs  should  fo« 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  V 
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But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppress' d. 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast. 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms^  survivg^ 
Not  ardent  lovers  roWQ  of  all  their  bliss, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refnseft  a  kits. 
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Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantua*s  pinn'd  awry, 
E*er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair. 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish*d  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  Sylphs  withdrew 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 
As  ever  suUied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
RepairM  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  Gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreadful  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  shelter'd  close  from  air. 
And  screenM  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pdn  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne :  alike  in  place, 
But  difiering  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd ; 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noons. 
Her  hand  is  fill'd :  her  bosom  with  laoipoons. 
There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen. 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside. 
Faints  mto  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride. 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  diseawi. 

A  constant  vapour  o*er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids ; 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spirei, 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires : 
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Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes, 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumbered  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen, 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout ; 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works. 
And  maids,  turn'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  pass'd  the  Gnome  through  this  fantastic  band 
A  branch  of  healing  spleen-wort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  addressed  the  power ;  *Hail,way  ward  queen. 
Who  rule  the  sex  from  fifty  to  fifteen : 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  the  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways. 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays : 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  power  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
Bat  oh !  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  in  a  beauteous  face, 
tike  citron-waters,  matrons'  cheeks  inflame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dogs  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease: 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin : 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen.* 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer 
A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds  ^ 
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There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs,  i 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongaei. 

A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears,  | 

Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tearg.  ! 

The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away,  ; 

Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day  ' 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found,  ; 

Her  eyes  dejected  and  her  hair  unbound.  j 

Full  o*er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent,  I 

And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent.  ' 

Belinda  burns  with  more  than  mortal  ire,  | 

And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire.  ; 

•  O  wretched  maid  !*  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried  ! 
(While  Hampton's  echoes,  *  wretched  maid !'  replied,  | 

•  Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care  { 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ?  j 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound  ? 

For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around? 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head. 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  ? 
Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare? 
Honour  forbid !  aI  whose  unrivaU'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 
And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost ! 
How  shall  I,  then,  your  hapless  fame  defend? 
Twill  then  be  infamy  to  8e*»m  your  friend  ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  the  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heighten'd  by  the  dinmond's  circling  rays. 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ? 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-park  cirrus  grow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow ! 
Sooner  let  air,  earth,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all  !* 
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She  Niid ;  then  raging  to  sir  Plnme  repoira, 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs ; 
(Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane :) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the. snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out : — *  My  Lord,  why,  what  the  devil? 
Z        ds !  damn  the  lock :  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be  civil ! 
Plague  on't,  'tis  past  a  jest — nay  pr'ythee,  pox! 
Give  her  the  hair.' — He  spoke,  and  rapp'd  his  box. 

*  It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  peer  again) 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain ; 
But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair ; 
Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew, 
ClippM  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 

This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear.* 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  Long-contended  honours  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome  I  forbears  not  so ; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears. 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  half-drown'd  in  tears ; 
On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised ;  and  thus  she  said ; 

*  For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away. 
Happy !  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been. 

If  Hampton-Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen ! 
Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betrayM. 
Oh  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  ere  taste  bohea ! 
There  kept  my  charms  conceal'd  from  mortal  ej9^ 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
8 
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What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  toim 
Oh  had  I  staid,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
*Twa8  this,  the  momin|r  omens  seem'd  to  tell ; 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-boi  fUli 
The  tottering  ohina  shook  without  a  wind, 
Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind! 
A  Sylph  too  warn'd  me  of  the  threats  of  fate, 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late ! 
See  the  poor  remnant  of  these  slighted  hain  1 
My  hand  shall  rend  what  e'en  thy  rapine  spuei  t 
These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck  i 
The  sister>lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 
Uncurl'd  it  hangs;  the  fatal  shears  demands, 
And  tempts  once  more  thy  sacrilegious  handi, 
Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize 
Ilaiis  less  in  sight,  or  any  bain  but  these !' 
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She  said ;  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears ; 
But  fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  baron's  Mil. 
In  vain  Thalcstris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begg'd,  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began : 

*  Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  und  honour'd  moit^ 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  totst  ? 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford  7 
Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  adored  ? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaoxT 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rews  ? 
How  %'ain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 
Unless  good  s^nse  preserve  what  beauty  gaiu  t 
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That  men  may  mj,  when  we  the  front  box  grace, 
Behold  the  firat  in  virtue  as  in  face ! 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  nif  ht  and  dress  all  day. 
Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away, 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce^ 
Or  who  would  leant  one  earthly  thing  of  use  7 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay ; 
CurFd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  gray; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid ; 
What  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good>humour  still,  whatever  we  lose? 
And  trust  me,  dear !  good-humour  can  preTaiJ, 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  sooL' 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued ; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prude. 
'To  arms,  to  arms !'  the  fierce  virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies : 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack ; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack 
Heroes'  amd  heroines'  shouts  confusedly  rise, 
And  base  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found; 
Lake  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage, 
,  And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage; 
Gainst  Pallas,  Mars ;  Latona,  Hermes  arms ; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms ; 
iove*B  thunder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 
Earth  shakes  her  noddingtoweiB,the  ground  gives  way 
And  the  pale  ghoste  start  at  the  flash  of  day ! 

Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a  sconce's  height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight: 
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ProppM  on  their  bodkin-speara,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assijt  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish*d  in  the  throng 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 

*  O  cruel  nymph !  a  living  death  1  bear,' 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournM  glance  sir  Fopling  upwards  cast : 

*  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing — '  was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Meander's  flowery  margin  lies 
The  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down, 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  firown ; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  baron  flies. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  the  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  chaise  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows. 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

*  Now  meet  iby  fate,'  incensed  Belinda  criedj 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side; 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal-rings ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  bnckle  for  his  widow's  gown : 
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Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

*  Boast  not  my  fall/  he  cried,  *  insulting  foe ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shall  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lolly  mind: 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaWng  you  behind ! 
Rather  than  so,  ah  let  me  still  surrive, 
And  bam  in  Cupid's  flames— 4mt  barn  aliTe.' 

'Restore  the  lock,'  she  cries;  and  all  aroand 
'  Restore  the  lock  !*  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  6erce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his -pain 
But  see  how  oft  ambitions  aims  are  eross'd. 
And  chieis  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost! 
The  lock,  obtain'd  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  p■M^ 
In  every  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  bless 'd : 
So  Heaven  decrees !  with  Heaven  who  can  conteitt 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there : 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases. 
And  beaus*  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases ; 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound; 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  skk  man's  prayen, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  beira. 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise. 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes ; 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  withdrew 
To  Proculus  al^ne  confess'd  in  view :) 
-  A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heavens  bespangling  with  disheveil'd  Uglit, 
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The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 

And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skiea. 

This  the  beau-monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey. 
And  bail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
lliis  the  blessed  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then  cea6e,bright  nymph!  to  mourn  thy  ravish'd  haif 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast. 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  all  the  nhirders  of  your  eye. 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust, 
This  lock  the  muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


TO  THE 

MEMORY  OP  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LADY. 

What  beckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade, 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  7 
'Tis  she  ! — ^but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored  ? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 
Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly !  tell, 
Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ? 
To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart  ? 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky. 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  ? 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ? 
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Ambition  first  sprang  from  your  blessM  abodes , 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age ; 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage; 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years. 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And,  close  confined  to  their  own  palace,  sleep. 
From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below : 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ! 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall: 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing,  say, 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way,) 
'  Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steel  d| 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield.* 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others*  woe. 

What  can  atone  (oh  ever  injured  shade  !) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 
No  fViend'a  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  biet 
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By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  doeed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limhs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd, 
By  strangers  honour*d  and  by  strangers  moum*d . 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  ? 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  haliow'd  dirge  be  mutter*d  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast: 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  reliques  made. 
So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee : 
*Tis  all  thou  ait,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung: 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue  : 
£*en  he  whose  soul  now  melte  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  bsait ! 
life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o*er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more ! 


PROLOGUE 
To  Mr.  Addison*9  TragtiarfCait^ 
To  wake  the  sool  by  tender  strok«s.of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  h«Kt; 
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To  make  mankind  in  conacioos  virtue  bold. 
Live  o*er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold : 
For  this  the  Tragic  Miiae  firat  trod  the  stage. 
Commanding  team  to  stream  through  erery  age^; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  viitue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love ; 
In  pitying  love,  we  but  our  weakness  show, 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  caoMi 
Such  tears*  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws ; 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  nae, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws. 
What  Plato  thought,  and  gf>dlike  Cato  was  : 

.  No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, . 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  7 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  T 
E'en  when  proud  Cesar,  'midst  triumphal  cftra. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wan. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Rome.'her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  atete ; 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  pass'd. 
The  pomp  .was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercaat; 
rhe  triumph  ceased,  tears  gush'd  from  every  ej^; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by : 
Her  last  good  man  defected  Rome  adored, 
Ani  honoured  Cssar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 
Britons,  attend :  be  worth  like  this  approved, 

^'iknd^ihow,  you  have  the  viitue  to  be  moved. 
With  honest  scorn  the  firat  famed  Cato  vieiv*d 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdoed 
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Your  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song : 
Dare  to  haye  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the 
Be  justly  warmM  with  your  own  native  rage 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  British  ear, 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


EPILOGUE 
TO  MR.  ROWE'S  JANE  SHORE. 

Designed  for  Mrs,  Oldfidd. 
Prodigious  this!  the  frail-one  ofonr  play 
From  her  own  sei  should  mercy  find  to-day  I 
You  might  have  held  the  pretty  head  aside, 
Peep'd  in  your  fans,  been  serious,  thus,  and  cried, 

*  The  play  may  pass — but  that  strange  creature  Shore 
I  can't — indeed  now — I  so  hate  a  whore !' — 

Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull, 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  fool ; 
So  from  a  sister  sinner  you  shaU^hear, 

*  How  strangely  you  expose  yourself  my  dear  !* 
But  let  me  die,  all  raillery  apart, 

Our  sex  are  still  forgiving  at  their  heart ; 
And  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive, 
We'd  be  the  best,  good-natured  things  alive. 

There  are,  *tis  true,  who  tell  another  tale. 
That  virtuous  ladies  emj  while  they  rail ; 
Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fire  within ; 
ui  some  close  comer  of  the  soul,  they  sin ; 
Still  hoarding  up,  most  scandalously  nice, 
Amidst  their  virtues  a  reserve  of  vice. 
The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  danuis, 
Scolds  with  her  maid,  or  wiUi  her  chaplain  ciami ; 
Would  you  enjoy  soft  nights  and  solid  dinners? 
Faith,  gallants,  board  with  saints,  and  bed  with  a 

Well,  if  our  author  in  the  wife  offends. 
He  has  a  husband  that  will  make  amends : 
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He  draws  him  gentle,  tender,  and  forgiving, 
And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  may  be  living 
In  days  of  old  they  pardonM  breach  of  vows; 
Stem  Cato*s  self  was  no  relentless  spouse : 
Flu — Plutardh,  what's  his  name,  that  writes  his  lifo^ 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife  : 
Yet  if  a  friend,  a  night  or  so,  should  need  her, 
He*d  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder. 
To  lend  a  wife,  few  here  would  scruple  make ; 
But,  pray,  which  of  you  all  would  take  her  back? 
Though  with  the  stoic  chief  our  stage  may  ring, 
The  stoic  husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 
The  man  had  courage,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true, 
And  loved  his  country — ^but  what's  that  to  you  ? 
Those  strange  examples  ne'er  were  made  to  fit  ye, 
But  the  kind  cuckold  might  instruct  the  city. 
There  many  an  honest  man  may  copy  Cato, 
Who  ne*er  saw  naked  sword,  or  look'd  in  Plato. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace. 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  ; 
To  see  a  piece  of  faihng  flesh  and  blood, 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crowds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 


SAPPHO  TO  PHAON. 

From  the  ffteenth  of  OvicTs  EpisOet, 
ARGUMENT. 
Phaon,  a  youth  of  exquisite  beauty,  was  deeply  ena* 
moured  of  Sappbo,  a  lady  of  Lesbos,  from  whom  he  met 
with  the  tenderest  returns  of  passion :  but  his  al^e- 
tion  afterwards  decaying,  he  left  her  and  sailed  for 
Sicily.  She,  unable  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  lover, 
hearkened  to  all  the  mad  suggestions  of  despair ;  and 
■eeing  no  otlier  remedy  fbr  her  present  miseries,  le- 
solved  to  throw  iierself  into  the  sea,  f^om  Leueale,  a 
promontory  of  Epirus,  which  wa^  thought  a  cure  in 
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caBtnofnbstiiiaiP  love,  ami  therefore  hn<\  obtained  tlM-. 
uame  of  the  Lovers  lAiHp     But  before  ^lie  ventured 
upon  this  last  step,  entertaining  still  some  fond  hopes 
that  she  might  reclaim  her  inconstant,  she  wrote  him 
this  epistle,  in  which  she  gives  him  a  stron)^  picture 
of  her  distress  and  misery,  occasioned  by  his  absence : 
and  endeavours  by  all  the  artful  insinuations  and 
moving  expressions  she  is  mistress  of,  to  sooth  faiin  to ' 
softness  and  rautual  feeling.    (Anon.) 
Sav,  lovely  youth,  that  dost  my  heart  commaodi 
Can  Phaon's  eyes  forget  his  Sappho's  hand  ? 
Must  then  her  name  the  wretched  writer  prove^ 
To  thy  remembrance  lost,  as  to  thy  love? 
Ask  not  the  cause  that  I  new  numbers  choose, 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  Lyric  Muse.       ^ 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  lo  flowy 
And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe. 
I  burn,  I  burn,  as  when  through  lipenM  com 
By  driving,  winds  the  spreading  flames  are  borne. 
Phaon  to  Etna's  scorching  fields  retires, 
While  1  consume  with  more  than  Etna*s  fires ! 
No  more  my  soul  a  charm  in  music  finds. 
Music  has  charms  alone  for  peaceful  minds: 
Sofl  scenes  of  solitude  no  more  cvi  please. 
Love  enters  there,  and  I'm  my  own  disease. 
No  more  the  Lesbian  dames  my  passion  move, 
Once  the  dear  objects  of  my  guilty  love ; 
AH  other  loves  are  lost  in  only  thine, 
Ah,  youth  ungrateful  to  a  flame  like  mine ! 
Whom  would  not  all  those  blooming  charms  surpruCb 
Those  heavenly  looks,  and  dear  deluding  eyes  7 
The  harp  and  bow  would  yon  like  Pbcebui  beaiv 
A  brighter  Phoebus  Phaon  might  appear ; 
Would  you  with  ivy  wreathe  your  flowing  hair. 
Not  Bacchus'  self  with  Phaon  could  compare: 
Yet  Phflsbos  ioved^  and  Bacchus  felt  the  flame, 


One^Daphnewarm'd,  and  one  the  Cretan  dama;.  i 

N]flii^^  that  in  vefse  no  more  could  rivnl.me^,  ! 

l^hah  e'en  tho8»  gods  contend  in  channs  withihea 
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The  DMuea  teach  me  all  their  MAeet  kyi, 

And  the  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho*!  praise 

Thoug^  great  Alceus  more  sublimely  sings, 

And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings, 

No  less  renown  attends  the  moving  lyre, 

Which  Venus  tunes,  and  all  her  loves  inspire ; 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  channs  denied. 

Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  flames  supplied. 

Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 

To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 

Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopiam  dame 

Inspired  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame ; 

Turtles  and  doves  of  different  hues  unite. 

And  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  shining  white. 

If  to  no  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign. 

But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine. 

By  none,  alas!  by  none  thou  canst  be  moved : 

Phaon  alone  by  Pfaaon  must  be  loved ! 

Yet  once  thy  Sappho  could  thy  cares  employ ; 

Once  in  her  arms  you  centred  all  your  joy : 

No  time  the  dear  remembrance  can  remove. 

For,  oh  !  how  vast  a  memory  has  love  ! 

My  music,  then  you  could  for  ever  hear. 

And  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear. 

You  stopp'd  with  kisses  my  enchanting  tongue, 

And  found  my  kisses  sweeter  than  my  song. 

In  all  I  pleased,  but  most  in  what  was  best ; 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest. 

Then  with  each  word,  each  glance,  each  motion  firad^ 

You  still  enjoy'd,  and  yet  you  still  desired, 

Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay, 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away. 

The  fair  Sicilians  now  thy  soul  inflame : 

Why  was  I  bom,  ye  gods !  a  Lesbian  dame  7 

But  ah,  beware,  Sicilian  nymphs !  nor  boast 

That  wandering  heart  which  I  so  lately  lost ; 

Nor  be  with  all  those  tempting  words  abused. 

Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used 
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And  you  th^t  rtil«  8icilia*8  happy  plainft, 

Hare  pity,  Venus,  on  your  poet's  pains! 

Shall  fortune  still  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 

And  still  increase  the  woes  so  soon  begun  ? 

Inured  to  sorrow  from  my  tender  years, 

My  parent's  ashes  drank  my  early  tears : 

My  brother  neit,  neglecting  wealth  and  famey 

Ignobly  bum*d  in  a  destructive  flame ; 

An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased, 

And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  my  breast. 

Alas  !  what  more  could  fate  itself  impose. 

But  thee,  the  last  and  greatest  of  my  woes? 

No  more  my  robes  in  waving  purple  flow. 

Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  diamonds  glow ; 

No  more  my  locks,  in  ringlets  curPd,  diffuse 

The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews ; 

Nor  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind, 

That  fly  disordered  with  the  wanton  wind : 

For  whom  should  Sappho  use  such  arts  as  these  Y 

He's  gone,  whom  only  she  desired  to  please  ! 

Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move, 

Still  is  there  cause  for  Sappho  still  to  love : 

So  from  my  birth  the  Sisters  fix'd  my  doom. 

And  gave  to  Venus  all  my  life  to  come  ; 

Or,  while  my  muse  in  melting  notes  complahu, 

My  yielding  heart  keeps  measure  to  my  strains. 

By  charms  like  thine,  which  all  my  soul  have  won 

Who  might  not — ah !  who  would  not  be  undone  7 

For  those  Aurora  Cephalas  might  scorn. 

And  with  fresh  blushes  paint  the  conscious  mom  t 

For  those  might  Cynthia  lengthen  Phaon's  Bleep, 

And  bid  Endymion  nightly  tend  his  sheep ; 

Venus  for  those  had  rapt  thee  to  the  skies, 

But  Mars  on  thee  might  look  with  Venus'  eyes, 

O  scarce  a  youth,  yet  scarce  a  tender  boy ! 

O  useful  time  for  lovers  to  employ ! 

Pride  of  thy  age  and  glory  of  thy  race, 

Come  to  these  arms,  and  melt  in  this  embnoe  I 
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rhe  ▼owi  you  never  will  return,  receive ; 

And  take  at  lease  the  love  yoo  will  not  give. 
See,  while  I  wnce,  my  worda  are  lost  in  tean ! 
The  less  my  seniie,  the  more  my  love  appeara. 
Sure  *twas  not  mach  to  bid  one  kind  adieu ; 
(At  least  to  feign  was  never  haid  to  you !) 

Farewell,  my  Lesbian  love,'  you  might  have  said ; 
Or  coldly  thus,  *  Farewell,  oh  Lesbian  maid !' 
No  tear  did  you,  no  parting  kiss  receive. 
Nor  knew  I  then  how  much  I  was  to  grieve. 
No  lover's  gift  your  Sappho  could  confer, 
And  wrongs  and  woes  were  all  you  left  with  her. 
No  charge  I  gave  you,  and  no  charge  could  give. 
But  this,  *  Be  mindful  of  our  loves,  and  live.' 
Now  by  the  Nine,  those  powers  adored  by  me. 
And  Love,  the  god  that  ever  waits  on  thee. 
When  first  I  heard  (from  whom  I  hardly  knew) 
That  you  were  fled,  and  all  my  joys  with  you, 
Like  some  sad  statue,  speechless,  pale  I  stood. 
Grief  chill'd  my  breast,  and  stopped  my  freezing  Uood 
No  sigh  to  rise,  no  tear  had  power  to  flow, 
Fix*d  in  a  stupid  lethargy  of  wo  •' 
But  when  its  way  the  impetuous  passion  found, 
I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound ; 
I  rave ;  then  weep ;  I  curse,  and  then  complain ; 
Now  swell  to  rage,  now  melt  in  tears  again. 
Not  fiercer  pangs  distract  the  mournful  dame, 
Whose  first-born  infant  feeds  the  funeral  flame. 
My  scornful  brother  with  a  smile  appears, 
Insults  my  woes,  and  triumphs  in  my  tears : 
His  hated  image  ever  haunts  my  eyes ; 
•  And  why  this  grief?  thy  daughter  lives,'  he  c 
Stung  with  my  love,  and  furious  with  despair, 
All  torn  my  garments,  and  ray  bosom  bare. 
My  woes,  thy  crimes,  I  to  the  world  proclaim : 
Such  inconsistent  things  are  love  and  shame ! 
'Tis  tliou  art  all  my  caie  and  my  delight. 
My  daily  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night- 
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0  night,  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away, 
And  dressM  in  all  its  visionary  charms, 
Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms ! 

Then  round  your  neck  in  wanton  wreaths  I  twme; 
Then  you,  methinks,  as  fondly  circle  mine : 
A  thousand  tender  words  I  hear  and  speak; 
A  thousand  melting  kisses  give  and  take : 
Then  fiercer  joys :  I  blush  to  mention  these. 
Yet,  while  I  blush,  confess  how  much  they  pleaao. 
But  when,  with  day,  the  sweet  delusions  fly. 
And  all  things  wake  to  life  and  joy,  but  I ; 
As  if  once  more  forsaken,  I  complain. 
And  close  my  eyes  to  dream  of  you  again ; 
Then  frantic  rise,  and  like  some  fury  rove 
Through  lonely  plains,  and  through  the  silent 
As  if  the  silent  grove,  and  lonely  plains. 
That  knew  my  pleasures,  could  relieve  my  paint. 

1  view  the  grotto,  once  the  scene  of  love. 
The  rocks  around,  the  hanging  roofs  above. 
That  charmM  me  more,  with  native  moss  o*eigro' 
Than  Phrygian  marble,  or  the  Parian  stone. 

I  find  the  shades  that  veil'd  our  ioys  before ! 
But,  Phaon  gone,  those  shades  delight  no  more. 
Here  the  press'd  herbs  with  bending  tops  betray 
Where  oft  entwined  in  amorous  folds  we  lay ; 
I  kiss  that  earth  which  once  was  pressed  by  you. 
And  all  with  tears  the  withering  herbs  bedew. 
For  thee  the  fading  trees  appear  to  mourn. 
And  birds  defer  their  songs  till  thy  return  • 
Night  shades  the  grove,  and  all  m  silence  lie. 
All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I : 
With  mournful  Philomel  I  join  my  strain. 
Of  Tereus  she,  of  Phaon  I  complain. 

A  spring  there  is,  whose  silvei  waters  show, 
Clear  as  a  glass,  the  shining  sands  below ; 
A.  flowery  lotos  spreads  its  arms  above, 
Shades  all  the  banks,  and  seems  itself  a  grove : 
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Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 
WatchM  by  the  sylvan  genius  of  the  place. 
Here  as  I  lay,  and  swellM  with  tears  the  flood, 
Before  my  sight  a  watery  virgin  stood : 
She  stood  and  cried, '  O  you  that  love  in  vain ; 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  fair  Leucadian  main : 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  steep 
Apolie*B  fane  surveys  the  rolling  deep ; 
There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above. 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
Deucalion  once  with  hopeless  fury  bum'd. 
In  vain  he  loved :  relentless  Pyrrha  scorn'd  : 
But  when  from  hence  he  plunged  into  the  main, 
Deucalion  scom*d,  and  Pyrrha  loved  in  vain. 
Haste,  Sappho,  haste,  from  high  Leucadia  throw 
Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below  ! 

She  spoke,  and  vanishM  with  the  voice— I  risOi 
And  silent  tears  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes. 
I  go,  ye  nymphs !  those  rocks  and  seas  to  prove; 
How  much  1  fear,  but  ah,  how  much  I  love ! 
I  go,  ye  nymphs !  where  furious  love  inspires ; 
Let  female  fears  submit  to  female  fires. 
To  rocks  and  seas  I  fly  from  Phaon's  hate, 
And  hope  from  seas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 
Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow. 
And  soflly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below ! 
And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain, 
Spread  thy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o*er  the  main. 
Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltless  flood  profane! 
On  Phoebus'  shrine  my  harp  Til  then  bestow, 
And  this  inscription  shall  be  placM  below ; 
'  Here  she  who  sung,  to  him  who  did  inspire, 
Sappho  to  Phoebus  consecrates  her  lyre; 
What  suits  with  Sappho,  Phoebus,  suits  with  thee^ 
The  gift,  the  giver,  and  the  god  agree.*  * 

But  why,  alas !  relentless  youth,  ah  why 
To  diitant  geas  must  tender  Sappho  fly? 
9 
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Thy  charms  than  those  may  far  more  powerfiil  be» 
And  Phoebus"  self  is  less  a  god  to  me. 
Ah !  canst  thou  doom  me  to  the  rocks  and  sea, 
O  far  more  faithless,  and  more  hard  than  they  1 
Ah !  canst  thou  rather  see  this  tender  breast 
Dash*d  on  these  rocks,  than  to  thy  bosom  pressed  T 
This  breast,  which  once,  in  vain !  you  liked  so  woU ; 
Where  the  loves  playM,  and  where  the  mines  dwell 
Alas  !  the  muses  now  no  more  inspire ; 
Untuned  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyre  ; 
My  languid  numbers  have  forgot  to  flow, 
And  fancy  sinks  beneath  a  weight  of  wo. 
Ye  Lesbian  virgins,  and  ye  Lesbian  dames, 
Themes  of  ray  verse,  and  objects  of  my  flames, 
No  more  your  groves  with  my  glad  songs  shall  ring. 
No  more  these  hands  shall  touch  the  trembling  string! 
My  Phaon  's  fled,  and  I  those  arts  resign, 
(Wretch  that  I  am,  to  call  that  Phaon  mine  !) 
Return,  fair  youth,  return,  and  bring  along 
Joy  to  my  soul,  and  vigour  to  my  song : 
Absent  from  thee,  the  poet's  flame  expires ; 
But  ah !  how  fiercely  burn  the  lover's  fires ! 
Grods  !  can  no  prayers,  no  sighs,  no  numbers  move 
One  savage  heart,  or  teach  it  how  to  love  ? 
The  winds  my  prayers,  my  sighs,  my  numbers  bear 
The  flying  winds  have  lost  them  all  in  air ! 
Oh  when,  alas !  shall  more  auspicious  gales 
To  these  fond  eyes  restore  thy  welcome  sails  ? 
If  you  return — ah,  why  these  long  delays  ? . 
Poor  Sappho  dies  while  careless  Phaon  stays. 
O,  launch  thy  bark,  nor  fear  the  water}'  plain ; 
Venus  for  thee  shall  smooth  her  native  main. 
O,  launch  thy  bark,  secure  of  prosperous  gales 
Cupid  for  thee  shall  spread  the  swelling  sails. 
If  you  vvill  fly — (yet  ah!  what  cause  can  be. 
Too  cruel  youth,  that  you  should  fly  from  me  ?) 
If  not  from  Phaon  J  must  hope  for  ease. 
Ah  let  me  seek  it  from  the  raging  seas  : 
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Tb  raging  seas  unpitied  I'll  remove, 
And  either  cease  to  live,  or  cease  to  love ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Abelard  and  Eloisa  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century* 
they  veere  two  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
their  age  in  learning  and  beauty,  but  for  nothing 
more  famous  than  for  their  unfortunate  passion. 
After  a  long  course  of  calamities  they  retired  each  to 
a  several  convent,  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of 
their  days  to  religion.  It  was  many  years  after  this 
separation,  that  a  letter  of  Abelard's  to  a  friend 
which  contained  the  history  of  his  misfortune,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Eloisa.  This  awakening  all  her 
tendempss,  occasioned  those  celebrated  letters  (out  of 
which  the  following  is  partly  extracted)  which  give  ac 
lively  a  picture  of  the  struggles  of  grace  and  nature 
virtue  and  passion. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwellt, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns, 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ? 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  7 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  7 
Fet,  yet  I  love  ! — From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloi'sa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unreveal'd, 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disgnise, 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies: 
O,  write  it  not,  my  hand — ^the  name  appears 
Already  written — wash  it  out,  my  tears ! 
Id  vain  lost  EloYsa  weeps  and  prays ; 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 
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Relentless  walls !  whose  darksome  roufld-<e6BfAiBi 
Repentant  aigfas,  and  voluntary  pains  : 
Ye  rugged  rocks !  which  holy  knees  have  worn ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shaggM  with  horrid  thorn ; 
Shrines  !  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  vii^ns  keep ; 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep ; 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  Heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part: 
Still  rehel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ;    . 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain, 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes ; 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear ! 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear. 
I  tremble  too,  where'er  my  own  1  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  overflow. 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  ! 
There  stern  religion  quench'd  the  unwilling  flames 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fam« 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine. 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  ? 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare ; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief: 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  aU  thy  grieC 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wreteh%  eid. 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  live,  they  ^peak,  they  breathe  what  love-SMpiiet) 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires, 
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The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart, 
Speecl  thei  soil  intercourse  from  soul  to  sou), 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole ! 

Thou  know'st  how  guiltless  first  I  met  thy  flame, 
When  love  approached  me  under  friendship's  name. 
My  fancy  formM  thee  of  angelic  kind, 
Some  emanation  of  the  All-beauteous  Mind, 
Those  smihng  eyes,  attempering  every  ray. 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day. 
Guiltless  I  gazed :  Heaven  listen'd  while  yon  sung, 
And  truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue. 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  fail'd  to  move  ? 
Too  soon  they  taught  me  'twas  no  sin  to  love  : 
Back  through  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 
Nor  wish'd  an  angel  vi'hom  I  loved  a  man. 
Dim  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see, 
Nor  envy  them  that  heaven  I  lose  for  thee. 

How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have  I  said ; 
Curae  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made! 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame ; 
Before  true  passion  all  those  views  remove ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour !  what  are  you  to  love  t 
The  jealous  god,  when  we  profane  his  fires. 
Those  restless  passions  in  revenge  inspires. 
And  bids  them  make  mistaken  mortals  groan. 
Who  seek  in  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 
Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master  fell. 
Himself,  his  throne,  his  world,  I'd  scorn  them  all; 
Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love. 
If  there  be  yet  another  name  more  free. 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to  tiieet 
Oh,  I^ppy  state !  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  ia  liberty,  and  nature  law ; 
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All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possessed. 

No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast : 

E*en  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  paif» 

And  each  wann  wish  springs  mutual  firom  the  heart. 

This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be) 

And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  and  me. 

Alas,  how  changed !  what  sudden  horrora  rise ! 
A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies ! 
Where,  where  was  Eloise  ?  her  voice,  her  liand. 
Ha-  poniard  had  opposed  the  dire  command. 
Barbarian,  stay !  that  bloody  stroke  restrain : 
The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain 
I  can  no^more;  by  shame,  by  rage  suppress'd. 
Let  tears  and  burning  blushes  speak  the  rest. 

Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day. 
When  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell. 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell? 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil. 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale  | 
Heaven  scarce  believed  the  conquest  it  survey'd. 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I  made. 
Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew. 
Not  on  the  cross  my  eyes  were  fix'd,  but  you : 
Not  grace,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call ; 
And  if  I  lose  thy  love,  I  lose  my  all 
Come,  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve  my  woe , 
Those  still  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow. 
Still  on  that  breast  enamour'd  let  me  lie, 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye, 
Pftnt  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd ; 
Give  all  thou  canst — and  let  me  dream  the  reit. 
Ah,  no!  instruct  me  other  joys  to  prize, 
With  otner  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes : 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode. 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God. 

Ah !  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  cue, 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer. 
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From  the  fiJse  world  in  early  youth  they  fled. 

By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 

You  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled 

And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 

No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 

Here  bribe  the  rage  of  ill-requited  Heaven ; 

But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 

And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 

In  these  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound) 

These  moss-grown  domes  withspity  turrets  crown  d 

Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 

And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light. 

Thy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  ray, 

And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day : 

But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears ; 

'Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears. 

See  how  the  force  of  others*  prayers  I  try, 

(Oh  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity !) 

But  why  should  I  on  others*  prayers  depend  ? 

Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend ! 

Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move, 

And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love ! 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined. 

Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 

l^e  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hill^ 

The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 

The  lakes  tnat  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze; 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid : 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 

Long-sounding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves. 

Black  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 

A  death-like  sileflce,  and  a  dread  repose  ; 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 

Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green. 
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Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay  ; 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey  ! 
Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain ; 
And  here,  e'en  then,  shall  my  cold  dust  remain ; 
Here  all  its  frailties,  all  its  flames  resign, 
And  wait  till  *tis  no  sin  to  mix  with  thine. 

Ah,  wretch  !  believed  the  spouse  of  God  in  raiX^ 
Confessed  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Assist  me.  Heaven!  but  whence  arose  that  prayBi'f 
Sprang  it  from  piety,  or  from  despair? 
E'en  here,  where  frozen  chastity  retires, 
Love  finds  an  akar  for  forbidden  flres. 
I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault? 
I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  vievr, 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new ; 
Now  turn'd  to  heaven,  I  weep  my  past  oflence, 
Now  think  of  thee,  and  curse  my  innocence 
Of  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget . 
How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  the  offender,  yet  detest  the  offence  T 
How  the  dear  object  from  the  crime  remove, 
Or  how  distinguish  penitence  from  love? 
Unequal  task !  a  passion  to  resign, 
For  hearts  so  touched,  so  pierced,  so  lost  as  mine . 
Ere  such  a  «ool  regains  its  peaceful  state. 
How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate  ! 
How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret. 
Conceal,  disdain — do  all  things  but  forget ! 
But  let  heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fired : 
Not  tooch'd,  but  rapt ;  not  waken'd,  but  inspired! 
Oh  come !  oh  teach  me  Mature  to  subdue. 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself- and  yoa. 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 
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How  happy  is  the  blamelefls  vestal's  lot ; 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  foigot ! 
Eternal  sun-shine  of  the  spotless  mind ; 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign' d 
Labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep ; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep, 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even ; 
Tears  that  delight  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dretmi; 
For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes ; 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring; 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing ; 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy  : 
When,  at  the  close  of  each  sad  sorrowing  day. 
Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatch'd  away, 
Then  conscience  sleeps,  and  leaving  nature  free, 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 

0  currt,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night ! 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight ! 
Provoking  demons  all  restraint  remove, 
And  stir  within  me  every  source  of  love. 

1  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o*er  all  thy  charms, 
And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  aims. 
I  wake : — no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view, 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  yon. 

I  call  aloud ;  it  hears  not  what  I  say : 
I  stretch  my  empty  arms ;  it  gHdes  away. 
To  dream  once  more,  I  close  my  willing  eyei : 
Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise ! 
Alas,  no  more  !  methinks  we  wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  w<m^ 
Where  round  some  mouldering  tower  pale  ivy  creepy 
And  low-brow*d  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps. 
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Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies , 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  atise^ 
I  shriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect  find* 
And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind. 

For  thee  the  Fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  caun  of  fix*d  repose ; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow, 
Or  moying  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow ; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  foigiven. 
And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promised  heareA. 

Come,  Abelard !  for  what  hast  thou  to  dread  ? 
The  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  dead. 
Nature  stands  checked ;  religion  disapproves ; 
E'en  thou  art  cold— yet  Eloisa  loves. 
Ah,  hopeless,  lasting  flames !  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view ! 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue, 
Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
1  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee, 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roU, 
And  swrfling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sjght'* 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drown'd, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  proptrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind,  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye, 
While,  praying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  darest,  all>charming  as  thou  art, 
Oppose  thyself  to  Heaven;  dispute  my  heart  • 
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Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tearii 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode, 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  ! 

No,  fiy  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  polo ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll : 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign  ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate*er  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  ! 
O  grace  serene !  O  virtue  heavenly  fair ! 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care ! 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  fa-th,  our  early  immortality ! 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amiable  guest ; 
Receive  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  EloYsa  spread, 
Fropp*d  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead, 
In  each  low  wind  methinira  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walk. 
Here,  as  I  watchM  the  dying  lamp  around, 
From  }'onder shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound: 

*  Come,  sister,  come !'  it  said,  or  seem'd  to  say, 

•  Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away ! 
Once  like  thyself^  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  nuud: 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 

Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep; 

£*en  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 

For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.* 

I  come,  I  come  !  prepare  your  roseate  bowen, 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers : 
Tliither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
V^here  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
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Thoa,  Abelard !  the  last  sad  office  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  reahns  of  day : 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah,  no — in  sacred  vestments  mayst'thou  stand. 
The  hallow'd  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand, 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah,  then  thy  once-loved  Elo'i'sa  see ! 
It  will  be  then  no  cfime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er ; 
And  e'en  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more. 
O  Death, all  eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 
Then  too,  when  Fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  deatroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy,) 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drown'd, 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  roand 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  gloriea  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine. 
May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name ! 
And  graft  my  love  unmortal  on  thy  fame ! 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  ray  woes  are  o'er, 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs, 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  headi. 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
*  O,  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  V 
From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  hosannaa  rise, 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Amid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie. 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heaven, 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 
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And  sure  if  Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
ni  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine,        / 
CondemnM  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more ; 
Such,  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well, 
Let  him  our  sad,  our  tender  story  tell ! 
The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most ! 
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WriUen  in  the  Year  lYlL 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  hint  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  Chau- 
cer's House  of  Fame.  The  design  is  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely altered,  the  descriptions  and  most  of  the  particu- 
lar  tiiouglits  my  own;  yet  I  could  not  sufli'r  it  to  be 
printed  without  this  acknowled?n  ent.  The  reader 
who  would  compare  this  with  Chsfucer,  may  begin 
with  his  third  book  of  Fume,  there  being  nothing  in 
the  rtrsl  two  books  that  answers  to  their  title. 

The  |M>em  is  introduced  in  tlie  manner  of  the  Provencal 
poets,  whose  works  were  for  tlie  most  part  visions,  or 
pieces  of  imagination,  and  constantly  descriptive. 
From  tliBse,  Petrarch  and  Chaucer  freqtiently  borrow- 
ed the  idea  of  their  poems.  See  the  Trionft  of  the 
former,  and  the  Dream,  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  tc  of 
the  latter.  The  author  of  this,  therefore,  chose  the 
same  sort  of  exordium 


TPIE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME. 
In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth  relenting,  feels  the  genial  ray ; 
As  balmy  sleep  had  charnv'd  my  cares  to  rest. 
And  love  iteolf  was  banished  from  my  breast, 
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(What  time  the  morn  mysterious  virions  bringi. 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  their  golden  wings,) 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose, 
And  joined,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

I  stood,  methought,  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and  skiei 
The  whole  creation  open  to  my  eyes : 
In  air  self-balanc'd  hung  the  globe  below. 
Where  mountains  rise,  and  circling  oceans  flow . 
Here  naked  rocks,  and  empty  wastes  were  seen. 
There  towering  cities,  and  the  forests  green ; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wandering  eyes ; 
There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise  : 
Now  a  Qlear  sun  the  shining  scene  displays. 
The  transient  landscape  now  in  clouds  decajn. 

O'er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gaz'd  around. 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound, 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar. 
Or  billows  murmuring  on  the  hollow  shore : 
Then  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld, 
Whose  towering  summit  ambient  clouds  conceal'd 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay, 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slippery  was  the  way : 
The  wond'rous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone, 
And  seem*d,  to  distant  sight,  of  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  here  of  various  names  I  view*d. 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued ; 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past. 
And  poets  once  had  promis*d  they  should  last. 
Some  fresh  engrav'd  appeared  of  wits  renown*d ; 
Ilook'dagain,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found. 
Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface. 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  their  place : 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resign'd. 
Or  disappeared,  and  lefl  the  first  behind. 
Nor  was  the  work  imoairM  oy  storms  alone. 
But  felt  the  approached  of  too  warm  a  tun ; 
For  Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decaya 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 
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Yet  part  no  injuriee  of  heaven  could  feel, 
Like  crystal  faithful  to  the  graven  steel : 
The  rock*s  high  summit,  in  the  templets  shade. 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 
Their  names  inscrib'd  unnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  timers  first  birth,  with  time  itself  liiall  last : 
TTiese  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays. 
Spread,  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days 

So  Zembla's  rocks  (the  beauteous  work  of  frost) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 
Pale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away, 
And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th*  incumbent  sky 
As  Atlas  fix*d,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 
On  this  foundation  Fame's  high  temple  stands ; 
Stuoendons  pile !  not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 
Whate'er  proud  Rome  or  Artful  Greece  beheld, 
Or  elder  Babylon,  its  frame  exceU'd. 
Four  faces  had  the  dome,  and  every  face 
Of  various  structure,  but  of  equal  grace : 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  colunms  lifted  high. 
Salute  the  different  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs,  in  darker  ages  bom. 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 
Who  cities  rais'd,  or  tam*d  a  monstrous  race. 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward,  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appear'd. 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  rear*d, 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould. 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld. 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield : 
There  great  Alcides,  stooping  with  his  toil, 
R«»its  on  his  club,  and  holds  th'  Hesperian  fpoil 
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Ilcro  Orpheus  sings ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound 

Start  from  their  rootn,  and  form  a  shade  around : 

Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 

Strikes,  and  beholdy  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire ! 

Cyihaeron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 

And  hair  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall: 

There  might  you  see  the  lengthening  spires  asrcnd, 

The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend, 

The  growing  tow*rs,  like  exhalations,  rise. 

And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold. 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  barbaric  gold. 
There  Ninus  shone,  who  spread  the  Assyrian  fame, 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  nam^: 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  magi  stand, 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand  : 
The  sage  Chaldaeans  rob'd  in  white  appeared, 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  rever*d. 
These  stopped  the  moon,  and  call'd  th*  unbodied  shadet 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimmering  glades; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise, 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes ; 
Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power. 
And  careful  watched  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood. 
Who  taught  that  useful  science — to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace, 
Who  measured  earth,  described  the  starry  spheres, 
And  traced  the  long  records  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  ray  view. 
Whom  scepter'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew ; 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold : 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed, 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  graced 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarouB  .pnd0. 
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There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies  crown'd. 
And  Runic  characters  were  graved  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smeared  with  blood. 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood : 
Druids  and  Bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung) 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  fame, 
To  whom  old  fables  give  a  lasting  name. 
In  ranks  adorn*d  the  templets  outward  face; 
The  wall  in  lustre  and  eflfect  like  glass. 
Which,  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall, 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 

The  temple  shakes,  the  sounding  gates  unfold, 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold : 
Raised  on  a  thousand  pillars  wreathed  around 
With  laurel-foliago,  and  with  eagles  crown'd: 
Of  bright  transparent  beryl  were  the  walls. 
The  friezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals : 
As  heaven  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glowi, 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate, 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait ; 
Graved  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  fouod* 
His  scythe  reversed,  and  both  hi»  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  heroes,  who  through  loud  alarms 
In  bloody  fields  pursued  renown  in  arms. 
High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charged  I  view'd 
fhe  youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued ;  ^ 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod, 
And  his  horn'd  head  belied  the  Lybian  god. 
There  Caesar,  graced  with  both  Minervas,  sbono; 
Caesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own 
•  Unmoved,  superior  still  in  every  state, 
An.l  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate, 
10 
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But  bhief  were  those,  who  not  for  empire  foughty 
Put  with  their  toils  their  people's  safety  bought : 

h  o*er  the  rest  Epaminondas  stood ; 
..imoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood; 
Bold  Scipio,  saviour  of  the  Roman  state ; 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great; 
And  wise  Aurelius,  in  whose  well-taught  mind 
With  boundless  power  unbounded  virtue  join'd. 
His  own  strict  judge,  and  patron  of  manJcind. 

Much-suffering  heroes  next  their  honours  claim. 
Those  of  less  noisy,  and  less  guilty  fame. 
Fair  virtue's  silent  train :  supreme  of  these 
Here  ever  shines  the  godlike  Socrates ; 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  *could  expel, 
At  all  times  just,  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell : 
Here  his  abode  the  martyr'd  Phocion  claims. 
With  Agis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names: 
Unconquer'd  Carto  shows  the  wound  he  tore. 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  hallow'd  choir. 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire; 
Around  the  shrine  itself  of  Fame  they  stand. 
Hold  the  chief  honours,  and  the  fane  command 
High  on  the  first,  the  mighty  Homer  shone ; 
Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne; 
Father  of  verse !  in  holy  fillets  dress'd, 
Hu  silver  beard  waved  gently  o'er  his  breast ; 
Though  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears « 
In  years  he  seem'd,  but  not  impair'd  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen ; 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patroclus*  fall. 
Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall. 
Motion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire. 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  master's  fiiei 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  t'  affect, 
And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  n^leet 
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A  golden  column  noxt  in  rank  appqarM, 
On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  rear'd ; 
FtnishM  the  whole,  and  labour*d  every  part, 
With  patient  touches  of- unwearied  art ; 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
Composed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate ; 
On  Homer  still  he  fix*d  a  reverent  eye, 
Great  n^thout  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  S3ulpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wars,  and  haughty  Turnus  dead ; 
Eliza  stretchM  upon  the  funeral  pyre ; 
iEneas  bending  with  his  aged  sire ; 
Troy,  flamed  in  burning  gold,  and  o*er  the  throot 
'  Arms  and  the  man'  in  golden  cyphers  shone. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright. 
With  heads  advanced,  and  pinions  stretch'd  for  flig 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seemM  to  labour  with  the  inspiring  god. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings, 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figured  games  of  Greece  the  column  grace, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youths  hang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run ; 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone : 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat ; 
And  all  appeared  irregularly  great. 

Here  happy  Horace  tuned  the  Ausonian  lyre 
To  sweeter  ^^iNids,  ^d  tempered  Pindar's  fire ; 
Pleased  with  Alcffiu^s'  manly  rage  to  infuse 
The  softer  spirit  of  4|p  Sapphic  muse. 
The  polish  d  pillar  different  sculptures  grace ; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 
Here  smiling  loves  and  Bacchanals  appear. 
The  Julian  star  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  doves  that  round  the  infant  poet  spread 
MyKles  and  bays,  hung  hovering  o'er  his  head 

Here,  in  a  shrine  that  cast  a  da2zling  light. 
Sate  fix'd  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagy  rite: 
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His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'd. 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround ; 
His  piercing:  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

With  equ&l  rays  immortal  TuUy  shone, 
The  Roman  rostra  deck'd  the  consuFs  throne : 
Gathering  his  flowing  robe  he  seemM  to  stand, 
[n  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch'd  his  hand 
Behind,  Rome's  Genius  waits  with  civic  crowoi, 
And  the  great  father  of  his  country  owns. 

These  massy  columns  in  a  circle  rise, 
0*er  which  a  pompous  dome  invades  the  skies ; 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  stretch'd  my  aching  sight, 
So  large  it  spread,  and  swelVd  to  such  a  height. 
Full  in  the  midst  proud  Fame's  imperial  teat 
With  jewels  blazed,  magnificently  great : 
The  vivid  emeralds  there  revive  the  eye, 
The  flaming  rubies  show  their  sanguine  dye, 
Bright  azure  rays  from  lively  sapphires  stream, 
And  lucid  amber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  various-col  our'd  light  the  pavement  shone, 
And  all  on  fire  appeared  the  glowing  throne ; 
The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaxei 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 
When  on  the  goddess  first  I  cast  my  sight, 
Scarce  secm'd  her  stature  of  a  cubit's  height ; 
But  swell'd  to  larger  size  the  more  I  gazed, 
Till  to  the  roof  her  towering  front  she  raised. 
With  her,  the  temple  every  moment  grew, 
And  ampler  vistas  open'd  to  my  view : 
Upward  the  colufnns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend, 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  was  her  form,  as  ancient  bards  have  told. 
Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  infold; 
A  thousand  busy  tongues  the  goddess  bears, 
A  thousand  open  eyes,  and  thousand  listening  ean 
Beneath,  in  order  ranged,  the  tuneful  Nine 
'Her  virgin  handmaids)  still  attend  the  shrine  - 
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With  eyw  on  Fame,  for  ever  fiz*d,  they  nng; 
For  Fame  they  raise    their  voice,  and  tua 

string; 
With  time's  first  birth  began  the  heavenly  lays, 
And  last,  eternal,  through  the  length  of  days. 

Around  these  wonders  as  I  cast  a  look. 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  temple  shook. 
And  all  the  nations,  summoned  at  the  call. 
From  different  qusrters  fiU'd  the  crowded  hall : 
Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  sounds  were  baud ' 
In  various  garbs  promiscuous  throngs  appear*d; 
Thick'as  the  bees  that  with  the  spring  renew 
Their  flowery  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  dew : 
When  the  wing*d  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky, 
0*er  dusky  fields  and  shaded  waters  fly, 
Or,  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield. 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field. 
Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  the  shrine  attend, 
And  all  degrees  before  the  goddess  bend : 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age. 
Their  pleas  were  different,  their  request  the  same ; 
For  good  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  fame. 
86meshe  disgraced, and  some  with  honours  crown*di 
Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found. 
Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns. 
And  undisceming  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

First  at  the  shrine  the  learned  world  appear, 
And  to  the  goddess  thus  prefer  their  prayer : 

*  Long  have  we  sought  to  instruct  and  please  mas 
Idnd; 
With  itudies  pale,  with  midnight  vigils  blind ; 
But  thanked  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 
We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne : 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow, 
For  fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below.' 

The  goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  Muses  raiM 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise : 
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From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diifute  the  soink^ 
That  fills  the  circait  of  the  world  around ; 
Not  all  at  once  as  thander  breaks  the  cloud ; 
The  notes  at  first  were  rather  sweet  than  loud : 
By  just  dej^rees  they  every  moment  rise, 
Fill  the  wide  earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
At  every  breath  were  balmy  odours  shed, 
Which  still  grew  sweeter,  as  they  wider  spread 
Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales. 
Or  spices  breathing  in  Arabian  gales. 
Next  these  the  good  and  just,  an  awful  train. 
Thus  on  their  knees  address  the  sacred  fane : 

*  Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  cursed, 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst. 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 
And  give  each  deed  the  exact  intrinsic  worth.* 

*  Not  with  bare  justice  shall  your  acts  be  crowned,' 
Said  Fame,  *  but  high  above  desert  renown'd : 
Let  fuller  notes  the  applauding  world  amaze, 
And  the  loud  clarion  labour  in  your  praise.* 

This  band  dismissM,  behold  another  crowd 
Preferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd  : 
The  constant  tenour  of  whose  well-spent  days 
No  less  deserved  a  just  return  of  praise. 
But  straight  the  direful  trump  of  slander  sounds ; 
Through  the  big  dome  the  doubling  thunder  botmdr 
I^ud  as  the  burst  of  cannon  rends  the  skies, 
The  dire  report  through  every  region  flies. 
In  every  ear  incessant  rumours  rung. 
And  gathering  scandals  grew  on  every  tongui. 
From  the  black  trumpet's  rusty  concave  broke 
Sulphureous  flames  and  clou^  of  rolling  smoke 
The  poisonous  vapour  blots  the  purple  skies, 
And  withers  all  before  it  as  it  flies. 

A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour  woi% 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore : 
For  thee,*  they  cried,  *  amidst  alarms  and  strift^ 
We  8ail*d  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life ; 
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For  thee  whole  nationa  fill'd  with  flames  and  blood. 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood. 
Those  ills  we  dared,  thy  inspiration  own ; 
What  virtue  seem*d,  was  done  for  thee  alone.' 

*  Ambitious  fools !'  the  queen  replied,  and  frowa'd. 
Be  all  your  aots  in  dark  oblivion  drown'd ; 

There  sleep  forgot  with  mighty  tyrants  gone, 
Your  statues  moulder'd,  and  your  names  unknown ! 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch'd  them  from  my  sighti 
And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  night. 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen : 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien. 

*  Great  idol  of  mankind ;  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ! 
But,  sate  in  deserts  from  the  applause  of  men. 
Would  die  unheard-of  as  we  lived  unseen. 

*  Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joys  partake, 

To  follow  virtue  e'en  for  virtue's  sake.' 

*  And  live  there  men,  who  alight  immortal  Fame  T 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  ? 
But  mortals  !  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride, 

To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide 
Rise !  Muses,  rise !  add  all  your  tuneful  breath; 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death.' 
She  said :  in  air  the  trembling  music  floats, 
And  on  the  winds  ttiomphant  swell  the  notes; 
So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
E'en  listening  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear ; 
To  farthest  shores  the  ambrosial  spirit  flies, 
Sw^t  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these  a  youthful  train  their  vows  ezpress'd, 
With  feathers  crown'd,  with  gay  embroideiy  drest'd 
Hither,'  tHey  cried,  *  direct  your  eyes,  and  see 
The  men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  banquets,  balls,  and  plays ; 
Sprightly  our  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days; 
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Coaita  we  frequent,  where  'tis  oar  pleasing  care 
To  pay  due  visits,  and  address  the  fair : 
In  Act,  'tis  true,  no  nymphs  we  could  persuade. 
But  still  in  fancy  vanquished  every  maid ; 
Of  unknown  dutchesses  lewd  tales  we  tell, 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  all  were  well. 
The  joy  let  others  have,  and  we  the  name. 
And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame.* 

The  queen  assents,  the  trumpet  rends  the  skies. 
And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honour  dies. 

Pleased  with  the  same  success,  vast  numbers  prass'd 
Around  the  shrine,  and  made  the  same  request : 
*  What  you,'  she  cried,  *  unleam'd  in  arts  to  please. 
Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  e'en  fatigued  with  ease. 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days. 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise? 
To  just  contempt,  ye  vain  pretenders,  fall, 
The  people's  fable^  and  the  scorn  of  all.' 
Straight  the  black  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound, 
Loud  laughs  burst  out,  and  bitter  scoffs  fly  round ; 
Whispers  are  heard,  with  taunts  reviling  loud. 
And  scornful  hisses  run  through  all  the  crowd. 

Last,  those  who  boast  of  mighty  mischief  done, 
Enslave  their  country,  or  usurp  a  throne ; 
Or  who  their  glory's  dire  foundation  laid 
On  sovereigns  ruin'd,  or  on  friends  betray'd ; 
Calm  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix. 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics : 
Of  these  a  gloomy  tribe  surround  the  throne. 
And  b^  to  make  the  inunortal  treasons  known. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  flaky  flames  expire. 
With  sparks  that  seem'd  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 
At  the  dread  sound,  pale  mortals  stood  aghast, 
And  startled  nature  trembled  with  the  blast. 

This  having  heard  and  seen,  some  power  unknown 
Straight  changed  the  sc^ne,andsnatch'd  me  from  tht 
Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair,  [throne 
ts  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air  - 
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With  rapid  motion  tuni*d  the  mansion  round ; 

With  ceaseless  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound: 

Not  less  in  number  were  the  spacious  doors. 

Than  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  upon  the  shores ; 

Which  still  unfolded  stand,  by  night,  by  day, 

Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  every  way. 

As  flames  by  nature  to  the  skies  ascend, 

As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend, 

As  to  the  sea  returning  rivers  roll. 

And  the  touched  needle  trembles  to  the  pole ; 

Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 

All  various  sounds  from  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies, 

Or  spoke  aloud,  or  whisper'd  in  the  ear ; 

Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace,  is  here. 

As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 

The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes ; 

The  trembUng  surface,  by  the  motion  stirrM 

Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance, 

Fill  all  the  watery  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance: 

Thus  every  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  break* 

On  neighbouring  air  a  soft  impression  make ; 

Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move ; 

That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above ; 

Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent. 

And  spread  o*er  all  the  fluid  element. 

There  various  news  I  heard  of  love  and  strife, 
Of  peace  and  war,  health,  sickness,  death,  and  1^, 
Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famine  and  of  store. 
Of  storms  at  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore, 
Of  prodigies,  and  portents  seen  in  air. 
Of  fires  and  plagues,  and  stars  with  blaxing  hair 
Of  turns  of  fortune,  changes  in  the  state. 
The  falls  of  favourites,  projects  of  the  great. 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new ; 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true. 

Above,  below,  without,  within,  arouna 
Confused,  unnumbered  multitudes  are  found 
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Who  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away ; 
Hosts  raised  by  fear,  and  phantoms  of  a  day: 
Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshow. 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few ; 
And  priests,  and  party  zealots,  numerous  bands, 
With  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands; 
,Each  talk'd  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place. 
And  wild  impatience  stared  in  every  face. 
The  flying  rumours  gather'd  as  they  roll'd. 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told ; 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too ; 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew. 
Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
News  travell'd  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
So  ffom  a  spark,  that  kindled  first  by  chance. 
With  gathering  force  the  quickening  flames  advance; 
Till  to  the  cloudsNtheir  curling  heads  aspire. 
And  towers  and  temples  sink  in  floods  of  fire. 

When  thus  ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung. 
Full  grown,  and  fit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue. 
Through  thousand  vents,  impatient,  forth  they  flow» 
And  rush  in  millions  on  the  world  below, 
Fame  sits  alofl,  and  points  them  out  their  courae,    - 
Their  date  determines,  and  prescribes  their  force : 
Some  to  remain,  and  some  to  perish  soon ; 
Or  wane  and  wax  alternate  with  the  moon. 
Around,  a  thousand  winged  wonders  fly, 
Borne  by  the  trumpet's  blast,  and  scatter'd  througk 
the  sky. 

There,  at  one  passage,  oft  you  might  survey 
A  lie  and  truth  contending  for  the  way ; 
And  long  'twas  doubtful,  though  so  closely  pent. 
Which  first  should  issue  through  the  narrow  vent. 
At  last  agreed,  together  out  they  fly. 
Inseparable  now  the  truth  and  lie ; 
The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  join'd, 
And  this  or  that  unmixM,  no  mortal  e'er  shall  find 
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While  thus  I  stood,  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
One  came,  methought,  and  wbisperM  in  my  ear: 
What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise? 
Art  thoa,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  7* 

*  *Tis  true,'  said  I ;  *not  void  of  hopes  I  came: 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame? 
But  few,  alas !  the  casual  blessing  boast. 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  others*  breath. 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign, 
(Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine !) 
The  great  man's  curse,  without  the  gains,  endure 
Be  envied,  wretched,  and  be  tlatter'd,  poor ; 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  professed. 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  ait  best: 
Nor  Fame  1  slight,  nor  for  h^  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unlook'd-for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  cost  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice, 
Ob  !  if  the  muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  fallen  ruins  of  another's  fame ; 
Then,  teach  me.  Heaven !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  piaiM 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown ; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  !* 
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OR, 

THE  MERCHANTS  TALE. 

FROM  CHAUCKR. 


Thire  lived  in  Lombardy,  as  authors  write, 
In  days  of  old,  a  wise  and  worthy  knight, 
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Of  gentle  mannera,  as  of  generous  nee, 

Bles8*d  with  much  8enfe,more  riches,  andfomegraea} 

Vet,  led  astray  by  Venus'  soft  delights, 

He  scarce  could  rule  some  idle  appetites : 

For  long  ago,  let  priests  say  what  they  could, 

Weak  sinful  laymen  were  but  flesh  and  blood. 

But  in  due  time,  when  sixty  years  were  o'ert 
He  vow*d  to  lead  this  vicious  life  no  mora : 
Whether  pure  holiness  inspired  his  mind. 
Or  dotage  turn'd  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find: 
But  his  high  courage  prick*d  him  forth  to  w«dt 
And  try  the  pleasures  of  a  lawfUl  bed. 
This  was  his  nightly  dream,  his  daily  care, 
And  to  the  heavenly  powers  his  constant  praye 
Once  ere  he  died,, to  taste  the  blissful  life 
Of  a  kind  husband  and  a  loving  wife. 

These  thoughts  he  fortified  with  reasons  still 
(For  none  want  reasons  to  confirm  their  will.) 
Grave  authors  say,  and  witty  poets  sing. 
That  honest  wedlock  is  a  glorious  thing : 
But  depth  of  judgment  most  in  him  appears, 
Who  wisely  weds  in  his  matnrer  years. 
Then  let  him  choose  a  damsel  young  and  fair, 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir: 
To  soothe  his  cares,  and,  free  from  noise  and  st«i  «^ 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life. 
liCt  sinful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore. 
Full  well  they  merit  all  they  feel,  and  more : 
Unawed  by  precepts  human  or  divine. 
Like  birds  and  beasts  promiscuously  Uiey  join : 
Nor  know  to  make  the  present  blessing  last. 
To  hope  the  future,  or  esteem  the  past : 
But  vainly  boast  the  joys  they  never  tried. 
And  find  divulged  the  secrets  they  would  hide. 
The  married  man  may  bear  his  yoke  with  < 
Secure  at  once  himself  and  Heaven  to  plei 
And  pass  his  inofibnsive  hours  away, 
Tn  bliss  all  night,  and  innocence  all  day : 
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Though  foitone  chaiif9,  hit  constant  spouse  nauuB» 
Aagnwnto  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

But  what  so  pure,  which  envioin  tongues  will  spare  f 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libelPd  all  the  fair. 
With  matchless  impudence  they  style  a  wife 
The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plagoe  of  lift ; 
A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  evil, 
A  night-invasion,  and  a  mid-day  devil. 
Let  not  the  wise  these  slanderous  words  legud, 
But  curse  the  bones  of  every  lying  baid. 
All  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  given ; 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 
Vain  fortune's  favours,  never  at  a  stay, 
Like  empty  shadows,  pass,  and  glide  away ; 
One  solid  comfort,  our  eternal  wife. 
Abundantly  suppUes  us  all  our  life : 
This  blessing  lasts  (if  those  who  try  say  true) 
As  long  as  heart  can  wish — and  longer  too. 

Our  grandflire  Adam,  ere  of  Eve  possess'd, 
Alone,  and  e'en  in  Paradise  unbless'd, 
With  mournful  looks  the  blissful  scenes  snrvey'd. 
And  wander'd  in  the  solitary  shade: 
The  JVfaker  saw,  took  pity,  and  bestow'd 
Woman,  the  last,  the  best  reserved  of  God. 

A  wife !  ah  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a  wife,  e'er  feel  adversity  ? 
Would  men  but  follow  what  the  sex  advise, 
All  things  would  prosper,  all  the  world  grow  wIm 
*Twas  by  Rebecca's  aid  that  Jacob  won 
His  father's  blessing  from  an  elder  son : 
Abusive  Nafaal  owed  his  forfeit  life 
To  the  wise  conduct  of  a  prudent  wife : 
Heroic  Judith,  as  old  Hebrews  show. 
Preserved  the  Jews,  and  slew  the  Asqnian  fee : 
At  Esther's  suit,  the  penecutiag  sword 
Was  sheathed,  and  Israel  lived  to  bless  tfae  Loid 

These  w,eifl^  motivses,  January  the  esfre 
Matniely  ponder'd  in  his  riper  age ; 
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And,  channM  with  yiituous  joys  and  sober  life, 
Would  try  that  Christian  comfort,  calPd  a  wife. 
His  friends  were  summon*d  on  a  point  so  nice, 
To  pass  their  judgment,  and  to  give  advice; 
But  fix*d  before,  and  well  resolyed  was  he ; 
(As  men  that  ask  advice  are  wont  to  be.) 

*  My  friends,'  he  cried,  (and  cast  a  mournful  look 
Around  the  room,  and  sigh'd  before  he  spoke :) 

Beneath  the  weight  of  threescore  years  I  bend. 
And  worn  with  cares  and  hastening  to  my  end ; 
How  I  have  lived,  alas !  you  know  too  wdl. 
In  worldly  follies,  which  I  blush  to  tell ; 
But  gracious  Heaven  has  ope'd  my  eyes  at  last^ 
With  due  regret  I  view  my  vices  past. 
And,  as  the  precept  of  the  Church  decrees, 
Will  take  a  wife,  and  live  in  holy  ease. 
But,  since  by  counsel  all  things  should  be  done. 
And  many  heads  are  wiser  still  than  one ; 
Choose  you  for  me,  who  best  shall  be  content 
When  my  desire  's  approved  by  your  consent. 

*  One  caution  yet  is  needful  to  be  told, 

To  guide  your  choice ;  this  wife  must  not  be  old 
There  goes  a  saying,  and  'twas  shrewdly  said. 
Old  fish  at  table,  but  young  flesh  in  bed. 
My  soul  abhors  the  tasteless,  dry  embrace 
Of  a  stale  virgin  with  a  winter  face  : 
In  that  cold  season  Love  but  treats  his  guest 
With  bean-straw,  and  tough  forage  at  the  best. 
No  crafty  widows  shall  approach  my  bed ; 
Those  are  too  wise  for  bachelors  to  wed ; 
As  subtle  clerks,  by  many  schools  are  made. 
Twice-married  dames  are  mistresses  of  the  trade. 
But  young  and  tender  virgins,  ruled  with  ease, 
We  form  like  wax,  and  mould  them  as  we  pleaie. 

'  Conceive  me,  sirs,  nor  take  my  sense  amiss ; 
'Tis  what  concerns  my  soul's  eternal  bliss : 
Since  if  I  found  no  pleasure  in  my  spouse. 
As  flesh  is  frail,  and  who  (God  help  me)  knows? 
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Then  should  I  live  in  lewd  adultery, 
And  sink  downright  to  Satan  when  I  die. 
Or  were  I  cursed  with  an  unfruitful  bed, 
The  righteous  end  were  lost  for  which  I  wed ; 
To  raise  up  seed  to  bless  the  powers  above, 
And  not  for  pleasure  only,  or  for  love. 
Think  not  I  dote ;  'tis  time  to  take  a  wife. 
When  vigorous  blood  forbids  a  chaster  life : 
Those  that  are  blessed  with  store  of  grace  divine, 
May  Uve  like  saints,  by  Heaven's  consent  and  mine 

*  And  since  I  speak  of  wedlock,  let  me  say, 
(As  thank  my  stars,  in  modest  truth  I  may,) 
My  limbs  are  active,  still  Fm  sound  at  heart. 
And  a  new  vigour  springs  in  every  part. 
Think  not  my  virtue  lost,  though  time  has  shed 
These  reverend  honours  on  my  hoary  head ; 
Thus  trees  are  crown*d  with  blossoms  white  as  snow 
The  vital  sap  then  rising  from  below : 
Old  as  I  am,  my  lusty  limbs  appear 
like  winter  greens,  that  flourish  all  the  year. 
Now,  sirs,  you  know  to  what  I  stand  inclined, 
Let  every  friend  with  freedom  speak  his  mind.* 

He  said ;  the  rest  in  different  parts  divide ; 
The  knotty  point  was  urged  on  either  side : 
Marriage,  the  theme  on  which  they  all  declaim'd. 
Some  praised  with  wit,  and  some  with  reason  blamed 
Till  what  with  proofs,  objections,  and  replies, 
Each  wondrous  positive,  and  wondrous  wise, 
There  fell  between  his  brothers  a  debate ; 
Placebo  this  was  call'd,  and  Justin  that. 

First  to  the  knight  Placebo  thus  begun 
(Mild  were  his  looks,  and  pleasing  was  his  tone :) 
*Such  prudence,  sir,  in  all  your  words  appears. 
As  plainly  proves,  experience  dwells  with  yean ! 
Yet  yon  punue  sage  Solomon's  advice. 
To  work  by  counsel  when  affairs  are  nice : 
But,  with  the  wise  man's  leave,  I  must  protert, 
So  may  my  sool  arrive  at  ease  and  rest, 
As  stUl  I  hold  your  own  advice  the  best 
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*  Sir,  I  have  lired  a  courtier  all  my  days, 

And  studied  men,  their  tnannera,  and  their  wajwt 
And  have  obsenred  this  useHil  maxim  still. 
To  lei  my  betters  always  have  their  will. 
Nay,  if  my  lord  affirm  that  black  was  white. 
My  word  was  this :  '  Your  honour's  in  the  right. 
The  assuming  wit,  who  deems  himself  so  wise. 
As  his  mistaken  patron  to  advise. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  vent  his  dangerous  thooghl: 
A  noble  fool  was  never  in  a  fault. 
This,  sir,  affects  not  you,  whose  every  word 
Is  weigVd  with  judgment,  and  befits  a  lord : 
Your  will  is  mine;  and  is  (I  will  maintain) 
Pleasing  to  Grod,  and  should  be  so  to  man  ! 
At  least  your  courage  all  the  world  must  pnwe, 
Who  dare  to  wed  in  your  declining  days. 
Indulge  the  vigour  of  your  mounting  blood, 
And  let  gray  folks  be  indolently  good. 
Who,  past  all  pleasure,  damn  the  joys  of  sense 
With  reverend  dulness,  and  grave  impotence.* 

Justin,  who  silent  sat,  and  heard  the  man. 
Thus,  with  a  philosophic  frown,  began ; 

*  A  heathen  author  of  the  first  degree 

(Who  though  not  faith,  had  sense  as  well  as  m^ 
Bids  us  be  certain  our  concerns  to  trust 
To  those  of  generous  principles,  and  just 
The  venture's  greater,  Fll  presume  to  say, 
To  give  your  person,  than  your  goods  away : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  regard  your  rest, 
First  learn  your  lady's  qualities  at  least : 
Whether  she's  chaste  or  rampant,  proud  or  dvili 
Meek  as  a  saint,  or  haughty  as  the  devil ; 
Whether  an  easy,  fond  familiar  fool. 
Or  such  a  wit  as  no  man  e'er  can  rule. 
Tis  true,  perfection  none  must  hope  to  fini 
In  all  this  world,  much  less  in  womaukiid ; 
But,  if  lier  virtues  prove  the  laiger  ahar^ 
Bless  the  kind  Fates,  and  think  your  fbrtnhe  MM 
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Ahf  gentle  iiTptAke  wajraing  aF^  fiK^i 

Who  koowJB  too  well  the  stBte  jod  ibus  corDmead ; 

And,  «pjte  orim  tib  pmBCft,  must  dectarci 

Alt  be  ciui  find  u  bondigQf  cwt^  4Qd  c-^^. 

He^Ten  koowu,  1  ahed.  full  m^nj  a.  private  leer, 

And  ugh  [Q  lilcnce^  Icet  tlie  world  Rbould  betf ! 

While  ail  my  fnendti  appbud  my  bli^ul  lifb^ 

And  Hweor  HO  mortare  hnppicr  jq  a  wife  ^ 

Demuie  and  chaste  as  any  veital  nuCf 

The  tbeekcst  onuture  that  beboJda  the  «uii  J 

Butt  hy  the  inunortid  powers,  J  feet  the  puo, 

And  he  that  smarts  has  rcaaon  to  cotnpldio. 

Do  what  JO  u  list,  for  me ;  jau  must  be  tage^ 

And  cautioua  sure ;  for  wjsdotn  is  in  sge ; 

But  at  iJbefte  feinSj  to  venture  on  the  fair  ! 

By  him  who  made  Uie  dceoja,  e&rth,  and  air^ 

To  plea^  a  wife,  when  her  ofxasitijn  *allp 

Would  busy  the  most  vigorous  of  us  all. 

And  ttimt  me,  vr,  the  chsHteat  you  can  cho<»B 

Will  ask  ob»erv^n<:et  fl.nd  exact  her  dijes; 

Jf  what  1  speak  my  noble  toril  otfend, 

Mj  tedious  Bonaon  b^re  is  at  oo  end.' 

*"ni  well}  'tts  woddroua  well/  tbe  knjght  replies, 
Moft  worthy  kintman  ;  'faith  you're  migbty  wise ! 
We,  sir^f  are  fools ;  ithd  must  resign  the  eauite 
To  heotheoisli  authors,  proverbs,  aod  old  saws.* 
lie  spoke  with  scoep,  9^  lurti'd  amiiher  waj  ; — 
Wliat  does  my  fiieiid,  my  dear  Phcebo,  my  V 

*  I  oLy,*  quoth  he^  ^  by  Heaven  the  man's  to  bluMit 
To  slander  wives,  and  wedlock's  holy  name. 
At  this  the  council  rose,  without  delay  ; 
Each,  m  his  own  optuion,  went  hi»  way ; 
With  full  coDienL,  that,  ai)  dkputes  itppeftced. 
The  kmght  should  marry ^  when  and  where  he  pleased 

Who  now  bat  Januarj  eitults  with  joy  : 
The  charms  of  wedlock  all  hia  tool  employ. 
Each  nymph  by  tuma  hLi  wovering  mind  po8ieas*d^ 
And  rei^'d  tl^  short-lived  lyraiit  of  hj«  breast ; 
H 
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WhUe  fimcy  pictared  every  lively  part. 

And  eaeh  bright  image  wandered  o'er  hit  bMit. 

Thus,  in  some  public  foram  fix'd  on  high, 

A  mirror  shows  the  figures  moving  by ; 

Still  one  by  one,  in  swift  succession,  pass 

The  gliding  shadows  o'er  the  poiish'd  glass. 

This  lady's  charms  the  nicest  could  not  blame, 

But  vile  suspicions  had  aspersed  her  fiime : 

That  was  with  sense,  but  not  with  virtue  Uess'd  i 

And  one  had  grace,  that  wanted  all  the  rest. 

Thus  doubting  long  what  nymph  he  should  obey. 

He  fix'd  at  last  upon  the  youthfol  May. 

Her  faults  he  knew  not.  Love  is  always  blind. 

But  every  charm  revolved  within  his  mind : 

Her  tender  age,  her  form  divinely  fair, 

Her  easy  motion,  her  atbuctive  air, 

Her  sweet  behayiour,  her  enchanting  fiice, 

Her  moving  softness  and  majestic  grace. 

Much  in  his  prudence  did  our  knight  rejoice, 
And  thought  no  mortal  could  dispute  his  choice; 
Once  more  in  haste  he  summon'd  every  friend, 
And  told  them  all,  their  pains  were  at  an  end. 
*  Heaven  that  (said  he)  inspired  me  first  to  wed, 
Provides  a  consort  worthy  of  my  bed : 
Let  none  oppose  the  election,  since  on  this 
Depends  my  quiet,  and  my  future  bliss. 

*  A  dame  there  is,  the  darling  of  my  eyes, 
Young,  beauteous,  artless,  innocent,  and  wieo; 
Chaste,  though  not  rich;  and, though  not  nobly  bon 
Of  honest  parents,  and  may  serve  my  turn. 

Her  will  I  wed,  if  gracious  Heaven  so  please, 
To  pass  my  age  in  sanctity  and  ease: 
And  thank  the  powers,  I  may  possess  alone 
The  lovely  prize,  and  share  my  bliss  with  none ! 
If  you,  my  friends,  this  virgin  can  procure. 
My  joys  are  full,  my  happiness  is  sure. 

•  One  only  doubt  remains :  full  oft  Pve  beaxd, 
Bv  casuists  grave,  and  deep  divines  averr'd, 
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Thtt  *tie  too  nmch  tor  human  noe  to  kaovr  ^ 
The  Uin  of  heaven  above,  and  earth  below : 
Now  ahotild  the  nuptial  pleaaures  prove  so  grett, 
To  match  the  blesBUgB  of  the  fatoxe  state, 
Thoae  endless  joys  were  ill-eichangedfor  theee. 
Then  clear  this  doubt,  and  set  my  mind  at  ease.* 

This  Justin  heard,  nor  could  hk  spleen  control, 
Touch'd  to  the  quick,  and  tickled  at  the  soul. 
*  Sir  knight,'  he  eried, '  if  this  be  all  you  dread. 
Heaven  put  it  past  your  doubt,  whene'er  you  wed 
And  to  my  fervent  prayera  so  far  consent. 
That,  ere  the  rites  are  o*er  you  may  repent ! 
CSood  Heaven,  no  doubt,  the  nuptial  state  approves. 
Since  it  chastises  still  what  best  it  loves. 
Then  be  not,  sir,  abandon'd  to  despair; 
Seek,  and  perhaps  you'll  find  among  the  fiiir. 
One  that  may  do  your  business  to  a  hair : 
Not  e'en  in  wish,  your  happiness  delay, 
But  prove  the  scourge  to  lash  yon  on  your  way . 
Then  to  the  skies  your  mounting  soul  shall  go. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  soaring  from  the  bow ! 
Provided  still,  you  moderate  your  joy, 
Nor  in  your  pleasures  all  your  might  employ. 
Let  reason's  rule  your  strong  desires  abate. 
Nor  please  too  lavishly  your  gentle  mate. 
Old  wives  there  are,  of  judgment  most  acute, 
Who  solve  these  questions  beyond  all  dispute ; 
Consult  with  those,  and  be  of  better  cheer ; 
Many,  do  penance,  and  dismiss  your  fear.'   . 

So  said,  they  rose,  nor  more  the  work  delay'dj 
The  match  was  offered,  the  proposals  made. 
The  parents,  you  may  think,  wcmld  soon  comply ; 
The  old  have  interest  ever  in  their  eye. 
Nor  was  it  hard  to  move  the  lady's  mind ; 
When  fortune  ftvouri,  still  the  fair  are  kind. 

I  pass  each  previous  settlement  and  deed. 
Too  long  for  me  to  write,  or  you  to  read ; 
Nor  will  with  quaint  impertinence  display 
The  pomp,  the  pageantry,  ihe  proud  arrav 
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The  time  approach'd,  to  church  the  parties  went. 

At  once  with  carnal  and  devout  intent : 

Forth  came  the  priest,  and  bade  the  obedient  wiA. 

Like  Sarah  or  Rebecca  lead  her  life ; 

Then  pray'd  the  powers  the  fruitful  bed  to  bleu. 

And  made  all  sure  enough  with  holiness. 

And  now  the  palace  gates  are  opened  wide, 
The  guests  appear  in  order,  side  by  side, 
And  placed  in  state  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around. 
And  the  shrill  trumpets  mix  their  silver  sound ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  with  echoing  music  ring, 
These  touch  the  vocal  stops,  and  those  the  tnok 

bling  string. 
Not  thus  Amphion  tuned  the  warbling  lyre, 
Nor  Joab  the  sounding  clarion  could  inspire, 
Nor  fierce  Theodamus,  whose  sprightly  strain 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  and  fire  the  maitiil 
train. 

Bacchus  himself,  the  nuptial  feast  to  grace, 
(So  poets  sing)  was  present  on  the  place : 
And  lovely  Venus,  goddess  of  delight. 
Shook  high  her  flaming  torch  in  open«sight. 
And  danced  around,  and  smiled  on  every  knight 
Pleased  her  best  servant  would  his  courage  tiy, 
No  less  in  wedlock,  than  in  liberty. 
FuU  many  an  age  old  Hymen  had  not  spied 
So  kind  a  bridegroom,  or  so  bright  a  bride. 
Ye  bards !  renown'd  among  the  tuneful  throng 
For  gentle  lays,  and  joyous  nuptial  song. 
Think  not  your  softest  numbers  can  display 
The  matchless  glories  of  the  blissful  day : 
The  joys  are  such  as  far  transcend  your  rage, 
W  hen  tender  youth  has  wedded  stooping  age. 

The  beauteous  dame  sat  smiling  at  the  board, 
And  darted  amorous  glances  at  her  lord. 
Not  Esther's  self,  whose  charms  the  Hebrews  sJnft 
E'erlook'd  so  lovely  on  her  Persian  king. 
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Bright  u  the  rising  sun  in  summer's  day. 
And  fresh  and  blooming  as  the  month  of  Maj  . 
The  joyful  knight  survey'd  her  by  his  side ; 
Nor  envied  Paris  with  the  Spartan  bride : 
Still  as  his  mind  revolved  with  vast  delight 
The  entrancing  raptures  of  the  approaching  night. 
Restless  he  sate,  invoking  every  power 
To  speed  his  bliss,  and  haste  the  happy  hour. 
Meantime  the  vigorous  dancers  beat  the  ground. 
And  songs  were  sung,  and  flowing  bowls  went  round; 
With  odorous  spices  they  perfumed  the  place, 
And  mirth  and  pleasure  shone  in  every  fiice. 

Damian  alone  of  all  the  menial  train, 
Sad  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  sigh'd  for  pain ; 
Damian  alone,  the  knight's  obsequious  *squire. 
Consumed  at  heart,  and  fed  a  secret  fire. 
His  lovely  mistress  all  his  soul  possess'd ; 
He  lookM,  he  languish'd,  and  could  take  no  rest 
His  task  perform'd,  he  sadly  went  his  way. 
Fell  on  his  bed,  and  loathed  the  light  of  day. 
There  let  him  lie,  till  his  relenting  dame 
Weep  in  her  turn,  and  waste  in  equal  flame. 

The  wearied  sun,  as  learned  poets  write. 
Forsook  the  horizon,  and  roll'd  down  the  light ; 
While  glittering  stars  his  absent  beams  supply, 
And  night's  dark  mantle  overspread  the  sky. 
Then  rose  the  guests :  and,  as  the  time  required, 
Each  paid  his  thanks,  and  decently  retired. 

The  foe  once  gone,  our  knight  prepared  to  andzei% 
So  keen  he  was,  and  eager  to  possess : 
But  first  thought  fit  the  assistance  to  receive, 
Which  grave  physicians  scruple  not  to  give : 
Satyrion  near,  with  hot  eringos  stood, 
Cantharides,  to  fire  the  lazy  blood. 
Whose  use  old  bards  describe  in  luscious  rhjrmet. 
And  critics  leam'd  explain  to  modem  times. 
By  this  the  sheets  were  spread,  the  bride  undreii*^ 
The  room  was  sprinkled,  and  the  bed  was  blev'd. 
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What  next  ensued  beseems  not  me  to  sny  \ 

*Ti8  sung,  he  labour*d  till  the  dawning  day. 

Then  briskly  sprung  from  bed,  with  heart  so  light, 

As  all  were  nothing  he  had  done  by  night  \ 

And  sipp'd  his  cordial  as  he  sat*  upright. 

He  kiss'd  his  balmy  spouse  with  wanton  play. 

And  feebly  sung  a  lusty  roundelay : 

Then  on  the  couch  his  weary  limbs  he  cast : 

For  every  labour  must  have  rest  at  last. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  Esquire  oppress'd. 
Sleep  fled  his  eyes,  and  peace  forsook  his  breast  • 
The  raging  flames  that  in  his  bosom  dwell. 
He  wanted  art  to  hide,  and  means  to  tell; 
Yet  hoping  time  the  occasion  might  betray. 
Composed  a  sonnet  to  the  lovely  May ; 
Which,  writ  and  folded  with  the  nicest  art, 
He  wrapped  in  silk,  and  laid  upon  his  heart. 

When  now  the  fourth  revolving  day  waa  nm, 
^*Twas  June,  and  Cancer  had  received  the  sun,) 
Forth  from  her  chamber  came  the  beauteous  Ixida 
The  good  old  knight  moved  slowly  by  her  side. 
High  mass  was  sung;  they  feasted  in  the  hall ; 
The  servants  round  stood  ready  at  their  call. 
The  'squire  alone  was  absent  from  the  board, 
And  much  his  sickness  grieved  his  worthy  lord. 
Who  pray'd  his  spouse,  attended  with  her  train. 
To  visit  Damian,  and  divert  his  pain. 
The  obliging  dames  obey'd  with  one  consent  \ 
They  left  the  hall,  and  to  his  lodging  went. 
The  female  tribe  surround  him  as  he  lay, 
And  close  beside  him  sate  the  gentle  May : 
Where,  as  she  tried  his  pulse,  he  softly  drew 
A  heaving  sigh,  and  cast  a  mournful  view ! 
Then  gave  his  bill,  and  bribed  the  powers  divine 
With  secret  vows,  to  favour  his  design. 

Who  studies  now  but  discontented  May  ? 
On  her  soft  couch  uneasily  she  lay ; 
The  lumpish  husband  snored  away  the  night. 
Till  coughs  awaked  him  near  the  morning  light 
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What  then  he  did,  I'll  not  presume  to  tell, 
Nor  if  she  thought  herself  in  heaven  or  hell ; 
Honest  and  dull  in  nuptial  hed  they  lay. 
Till  the  bell  toird,  and  all  arose  to  pray. 

Were  it  by  forceful  destiny  decreed. 
Or  did  from  chance,  or  nature's  power  proceed ; 
Or  that  some  star,  with  aspect  kind  to  love, 
Shed  its  selectest  influence  from  above ; 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  tender  dame 
Felt  the  first  motions  of  an  infant  flame ; 
Received  the  impressions  of  the  love-sick  'squire. 
And  wasted  in  the  soft  infectious  fire. 

Ye  fair,  draw  near,  let  May's  example  move 
Your  gentle  minds  to  pity  those  who  love  ! 
Had  some  fierce  tyrant,  in  her  stead  been  found. 
The  poor  adorer  sure  had  haiig'd  or  drown'd : 
But  she,  your  sex's  mirror,  free  from  pride, 
Was  much  too  meek  to  prove  a  homicide. 

But  to  my  tale :  Some  sages  have  defined, 
Pleasure  the  sovereign  bliss  of  human-kind : 
Our  knight  (who  studied  much,  we  may  suppoMi 
Derived  his  high  philosophy  from  those  ! 
For,  like  a  prince,  he  bore  the  vast  expense 
Of  lavish  pomp,  and  proud  magnificence: 
His  house  was  stately,  his  retinue  gay ; 
Large  was  his  train,  and  gorgeous  his  array. 
His  spacious  garden,  made  to  yield  to  none, 
Was  compass'd  round  with  walls  of  solid  stone ; 
Priapus  could  not  half  describe  the  grace 
^'Though  god  of  gardens)  of  this  charming  place 
A  place  to  tire  the  rambling  wits  of  France 
In  long  descriptions,  and  exceed  romance ; 
Enough  to  shame  the  gentlest  bard  that  sings 
Of  painted  meadows,  and  of  purling  springs. 

FSiU  in  the  centre  of  the  flowery  ground, 
A  crystal  fountain  spread  its  streams  around 
The  fhiitfUI  banks  with  verdant  laurels  drown'd  -, 
About  this  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moon-light  sports  pursue; 
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Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  faiiy  qoeen. 
In  circling  dances  gambord  on  the  green, 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made. 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

Hither  the  noble  knight  would  oft  repair 
(His  scene  of  pleasure,  and  peculiar  care.) 
For  this  he  held  it  dear,  and  always  bore 
The  silver  key  that  lock'd  the  garden  door. 
To  this  sweet  place,  in  sunmier's  suhry  heat, 
He  used  from  noise  and  business  to  retreat ; 
And  hero  in  dalliance  spend  the  live-long  day 
Solus  cum  soUl,  with  his  sprightly  May : 
For  whate'er  work  was  undischa^ed  a*bed, 
The  duteous  knight  in  this  fair  garden  sped. 

But  ah  !  what  mortal  lives  of  bliss  secure  7 
How  short  a  space  our  worldly  joys  endure  1 
O  Fortune,  fair,  like  all  thy  treacherous  kind. 
But  faithless  still,  and  wavering  as  the  wind ! 
O  painted  monster,  form'd  mankind  to  cheat 
With  pleasing  poison,  and  with  soft  deceit ! 
This  rich,  this  amorous,  venerable  knight. 
Amidst  his  ease,  his  solace,  and  delight. 
Struck  blind  by  thee,  resigns  his  days  to  griefv 
And  calls  on  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief. 

The  rage  of  jealousy  then  seized  his  mind. 
For  much  he  fear'd  the  faith  of  womankind. 
His  wife,  not  suffered  from  his  side  to  stray. 
Was  captive  kept ;  he  watchM  her  night  and  day 
Abridged  her  pleasures,  and  confined  her  sway. 
Full  oft  in  tears  did  hapless  May  complain. 
And  sigh*d  fuU  oft ;  but  sigh'd  and  wept  in  vaint 
She  look*d  on  Damian  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
For,  oh !  'twas  fix'd,  she  must  possess  or  die ! 
Nor  less  impatience  vexM  her  amorous  'squiie» 
Wild  with  delay,  and  burning  with  desire. 
Watch'd  as  she  was,  yet  could  he  not  refrain 
By  secret  writing  to  disclose  his  pain : 
The  dame  by  sighs  reveal'd  her  kind  intent, 
Till  both  were  conscious  what  each  oth«n-  meant. 
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Ah !  gentle  knight,  what  could  thj  eyes  avail, 
Though  they  could  see  as  far  as  ships  can  saU  ? 
*Ti«  better,  sure,  when  blind,  deceived  to  be. 
Than  be  deiuded  when  a  man  can  see ! 

Argus  himself^  so  cautious  and  so  wise, 
Was  over-watch'd,  for  all  his  hundred  eyes : 
So  rnvKf  Vk  honest  husband  may, 'tis  known. 
Who,  wisely,  never  thinks  the  case  his  own. 

The  dame  at  last,  by  diligence  and  care. 
Procured  the  key  her  knight  was  wont  to  bear : 
She  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire. 
And  gave  the  im{iiessionto  the  trusty  'squire. 
By  means  of  this,  some  wonder  shall  appear, 
Which,  in  due  place  and  season,  you  may  hear. 

Well  sung  sweet  Ovid,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
What  slight  is  that  which  love  will  not  explore  T 

\nd  PyEamus  and  Thisbe  plainly  show 
The  feats  true  lovers,  when  they  list,  can  do : 

Though  watch'd  and  captive,  yet  in  spite  of  all. 

They  found  the  art  of  kissing  through  a  wall. 
But  now  no  longer  from  our  tale  to  stray : 

It  happ'd,  that  once  upon  a  summer's  day, 

Our  reverend  knight  was  urged  to  amorous  play . 

He  raised  his  spouse  ere  matin  bell  was  rung, 

Andtbua  his  morning  canticle  he  sung; 
•  Awake,  my  love,  disclose  thy  radiant  eyes  : 

A-rise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise ! 

Hear  hew  the  doves  with  pensive  notes  complain, 

And  in  soft  murmurs  tell  the  trees  their  pain ; 

The  winter  'a  past ;  the  clouds  and  tempests  fly ; 

The  ittn  adorns  the  fields,  and  brightens  all  the 

Fair  w^out  spot,  whose  every  charmmg  part 
My  bosom  wounds,  and  captivates  my  heart; 
Come,  and  in  mutual  pleasures  let 's  engage, 
Joy  of  my  life,  and  comfort  of  my  age.' 
•  TUt  heard,  to  Damian  straight  a  sign  she  made, 
To  halt*  before;  the  '-'♦le  'squire  obey'd  : 
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Secret  and  undescried,  he  took  his  way, 
kad  ambush'd  close  behind  an  aihour  lay. 

It  was  not  long  ere  January  came. 
And  hand  in  hand  with  him  his  lovely  dame; 
Blind  as  he  was,  not  doubting  all  was  sure. 
He  tum'd  the  key,  and  made  the  gate  secore. 

*  Here  let  us  walk,*  he  said, '  observedliy  none 
Conscious  of  pleasures  to  the  world  unknown; 
So  may  my  soul  have  joy,  as  thou,  my  wife. 
Art  &r  the  dearest  solace  of  my  Iife< 
And  rather  would  I  choose,  by  Heaven  abore, 
To  die  this  instant,  than  to  lose  thy  love. 
Reflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shown, 
When  unendowed  I  took  thee  for  my  own. 
And  sought  no  treasure  but  thy  heart  alone. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  now  deprived  of  sight, 
Whilst  thou  art  faithful  to  thy  own  true  knight^ 
Nor  age  nor  blindness  rob  me  of  delight. 
I^h  other  loss  with  patience  I  can  bear: 
The  loss  of  thee  is  what  I  only  fear. 

'  Consider  then,  my  lady,  and  my  wife. 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life. 
As,  first,  the  love  of  Christ  himself  you  gam ; 
Next,  your  own  honour  undefiled  maintain ; 
And  lastly,  that  which  sure  your  mind  must  move. 
My  whole  estate  shall  gratify  your  love : 
Make  your  own  terms,  and  ere  to-morrow*6  nm 
Displays  his  light,  by  Heaven,  it  shall  be  done. 
I  seal  the  contract  with  a  holy  kiss. 
And  will  perform,  by  this— my  dear,  and  this — 
Have  comfort,  spouse,  nor  think  thy  lord  unkind ; 
•Tis  love,  not  jealousy,  that  fires  my  mind. 
For  when  thy  charms  my  sober  tbouglits  engage, 
And  join'd  to  them  my  own  unequal  age. 
From  thy  dear  side  I  have  no  power  to  part. 
Such  secret  transports  warm  my  melting  heait. 
For  who,  that  once  possessed  those  heavenly  cfaumi^ 
Could  live  one  moment  absent  from  thy  anm  V 
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He  oeas'd,  and  May  with  modest  grace  replied, 
(Weak  was  her  voice,  as  while  she  spoke  she  cried,) 
Heaven  knows/  with  that  a  tender  sigh  she  drew, 
I  have  a  soul  to  save  as  well  as  you ; 
And,  what  no  less  you  to  my  charge  commend, 
My  dearest  honour,  will  to  death  defend. 
To  you  in  holy  church  I  gave  my  hand. 
And  joined  my  heart  in  wedlock's  sacred  band : 
ITet,  after  this,  if  you  distrust  my  care,         , 
Then  hear,  my  lord,  and  witness  what  I  swear: 

*  First  may  the  yawning  earth  her  bosom  rend, 
And  let  me  hence  to  hell  alive  descend  ; 
Or  die  the  death  1  dread  no  less  than  hell, 
Sew*d  in  a  sack,  and  plung'd  into  a  well, 
Ere  I  my  fame  by  one  lewd  act  disgrace,  ' 

Or  once  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race : 
For  know,  sir  knight,  of  gentle  blood  I  came; 
I  loath  a  whore,  and  startle  at  the  name. 
But  jealons  men  on  their  own  crimes  reflect, 
And  learn  from  hence  their  ladies  to  suspect . 
Else  why  these  needless  cautions,  sir,  to  me  7 
These  doubts  and  fears  of  female  constancy  ? 
This  chime  still  rings  in  every  lady*s  ear, 
The  only  strain  a  wife  must  hope  to  hear.' 

Thus  while  she  spoke  a  sidelong  glance  she  cast, 
Where  Damian,  kneeUng,  worshipped  as  she  paas'd 
She  saw  him  watch  the  motions  of  her  eye. 
And  singled  out  a  pear-tree  planted  nigh : 
*Twas  charged  with  fruit  that  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  hung  with  dangling  pears  was  every  bough. 
Thither  the  obsequious  'squire  addressed  his  pace. 
And,  climbing,  in  the  summit  took  his  place ; 
The  knight  and  lady  walkM  beneath  in  view, 
Where  let  us  leave  them,  and  our  tale  pursue. 

'Twas  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
His  heavenly  progress  through  the  Twins  had  run  * 
And  Jove,  exalted,  his  mild  influence  yields. 
To  glad  the  glebe,  and  paint  the  floweiy  fields. 
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Ctear  was  the  day,  and  Phoebas,  rising  bright. 
Had  streaked  the  azure  firmament  with  light : 
He  pierced  the  glittering  clouds  with  golden  streams 
And  warm*d  the  womb  of  earth  with  genial  beams 
I  j  It  so  befell,  in  that  fair  morning-tide, 

j !  The  fairies  sported  on  the  garden-side, 

!  And  in  the  midst  their  monarch  and  his  bride. 

So  featly  trippM  the  light-foot  ladies  round. 
The  knights  so  nimbly  o*er  the  greensward  bound. 
That  scarce  they  bent  the  flowers,  or  touchM  th^ 

ground. 
The  dances  ended,  all  the  ^ry  train 
For  pinks  and  daisies  search'd  the  flowery  plain ; 
While,  on  a  bank  reclined  of  rising  green, 
Thus,  with  a  frown,  the  king  bespoke  his  queen : 

*  *Tis  too  apparent,  argue  what  you  can, 
The  treachery  you  women  use  to  man : 
A  thousand  authors  have  this  truth  made  9utt 
And  sad  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doulA. 

*  Heaven  rest  thy  spirit,  noble  Solomon, 
A  wiser  monarch  never  saw  the  sun ; 
All  wealth,  all  honours,  the  supreme  degree 
Of  earthly  bliss,  was  well  bestowM  on  thee ! 
For  sagely  hast  thou  said :  **  Of  all  mankind, 
One  only  just  and  righteous  hope  to  find : 
But  shouldst  thou  search  the  spacious  world  around. 
Yet  one  good  woman  is  not  to  be  found.** 

*Thu8  says  the  king  who  knew  your  wicked 
ness: 
The  son  of  Sirach  testifies  no  less. 
So  may  some  wildfire  on  your  bodies  faD, 
Or  some  devouring  plague  consume  you  all ; 
As  well  you  view  the  lecher  in  the  tree. 
And  well  this  honourable  knight  you  see : 
But  since  he^s  blind  and  old  (a  helpless  case,) 
His  squire  shall  cuckold  him  before  your  face. 

*  Now,  by  my  own  dread  majesty  I  swear, 
And  by  this  awful  sceptre  which  I  bear. 
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No  impious  wretch  ahall  'scape  unpunish'd  lonft 

That  in  mj  presence  offers  such  a  wrong. 

I  will  this  instant  undeceive  the  knight. 

And  in  the  very  act  restore  his  sight ; 

And  set  the  strumpet  here  in  open  view, 

A  warning  to  these  ladies,  and  to  you, 

And  all  the  faithless  sex,  for  ever  to  be  true.' 

'  And  will  you  so,*  replied  the  queen, '  indeed  7 
Now,  by  mother's  soul,  it  is  decreed. 
She  shall  not  want  an  answer  at  her  need. 
For  her,  and  for  her  daughters,  I'll  engage, 
And  all  the  sex  in  each  succeeduig  age ! 
Art  shall  be  theirs,  to  varnish  an  offence, 
And  fortify  their  crime  with  confidence. 
Nay,  were  they  taken  in  a  strict  embrace. 
Seen  with  both  eyes,  and  ptnion'd  on  the  place ; 
All  they  shall  need  is  to  protest  and  swear, 
Breathe  a  soft  sigh,  and  drop  a  tender  tear ; 
Till  their  wise  husbands,  gull'd  by  arts  like  these, 
Grow  gentle,  tractable,  and  tame  as  geese. 

'  What  though  this  slanderous  Jew,  this  SolomoiH 
Call'd  women  fools,  and  knew  full  many  a  one ; 
The  wiser  wits  of  later  times  declare. 
How  constant,  chaste,  and  virtuous,  women  are. 
Witness'the  martyrs,  who  resign'd  their  breath. 
Serene  in  torments,  unconcem'd  in  death, 
And  witness  next  what  Roman  authors  tell. 
How  Arria,  Portia,  and  Lucretia  fell. 

'  But,  since  the  sacred  leaves  to  all  are  fiee. 
And  men  interpret  texts,  why  should  not  we  ? 
By  this  no  more  was  meant,  than  to  have  shown^ 
That  sovereign  goodness  dwells  in  him  alone 
Who  only  is,  and  is  but  only  One. 
But  grant  the  worst ;  shall  women  then  ite  weigh*d 
By  every  word  that  Solomon  has  said  ? 
What  though  this  king  (as  ancient  story  boatti) 
Built  a  fair  temple  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
He  ceased  at  last  his  Maker  to  adore, 
And  did  as  much  for  idol-gods,  or  more. 
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Bewiire  what  lavish  praiaet  yon  confer 

On  a  rank  lecher  and  idolater ; 

Whoae  reign,  indulgent  God,  aays  holy  writ, 

Did  bat  for  David's  righteous  sake  persnit; 

David,  the  monarch  afler  Heaven's  own  inind, 

Who  loved  oor  sex,  and  honour'd  all  our  kind. 

'  Well,  Fm  a  woman,  and  as  soch  must  speak ; 
Silence  would  swell  me,  and  my  heart  would  \ 
Know  then,  I  scorn  your  dull  authorities, 
Your  idle  wits,  and  all  their  learned  lies. 
By  Heaven,  those  authors  are  our  sex*8  foes, 
Whom,  in  our  right,  I  must  and  will  oppose.' 

'  Nay,'  quoth  the  king,  *  dear  madam,  be  not  wroCh 
I  yield  it  up ;  but  since  I  gave  my  oath, 
That  this  much-injured  knight  again  should  see, 
It  must  be  done— I  am  a  king,*  said  he, 
'  And  one,  whose  faith  has  ever  sacred  been.* 
*  And  so  has  mine,'  said  she,—*  I  am  a  queen ; 
Her  answer  she  shall  have,  T  undertake ; 
And  thus  an  end  of  all  dispute  I  make. 
Try  when  you  list;  and  you  shall  find,  my  lordi 
It  is  not  in  our  sex  to  break  our  word.* 

We  leave  them  here  in  this  heroic  strain, 
.4nd  to  the  knight  our  story  turns  again  ; 
Who  in  the  garden,  with  his  lovely  May, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  cuckow  or  the  jay : 
This  was  his  song ;  'Oh,  kind  and  constant  be, 
Constant  and  kind  1*11  ever  prove  to  thee.* 

Thus  singing  as  he  went,  at  last  he  drew 
By  easy  steps,  to  where  the  pear-tree  grew : 
The  longing  dame  look*d  up,  and  spied  her  love 
Full  fairly  perch'd  among  the  boughs  above. 
She  stopp'd  and  sighing :  '  Oh,  good  gods  !*  she  criei^ 
What  pangs,  what  sudden  shoots,  distend  my  side ! 
O  for  that  tempting  fruit,  so  fVesh,  so  green : 
Help,  for  the  love  of  heayen*s  immortal  queen  ! 
Help,  dearest  lord,  and  save  at  once  the  life 
or  thy  p<.or  infant,  and  thy  longing  wife!* 
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SoT«  ligh'd  th«  knight  to  hear  hu  Isdj'i  crj^ 
But  could  not  cUmb^  and  b&d  ao  iorv^nt  uigU; 
Old  aa  hft  wuf  and  void  of  pjcyvght  too, 
WhiLt  couldi  a1a3  !  a  helpless  huiband  do  1 
And  must  I  Ifl^nguish  then/  ihc  uid,  *  and  die^ 
Yet  view  ihe  lovely  fVuii  beibre  my  eye  7 
Al  kftst,  kittd  sir,  for  cKaritjr'i  vweet  «Eike, 
Youchflife  Lhe  tnink  bmween  your  arms  to  tak«^ 
Then  from  your  hack  I  might  ftjirend  the  tree; 
Do  you  but  sLof^pf  and  lenire  the  rest  to  mt** 

*■  With  all  my  touJ/  be  t^icu  replied  again  t 
*  Td  ipend  my  dearest  blood  to  ease  thy  pain.* 
With  thati  hxB  back  ug^iiwt  the  trunk  he  heal. 
She  fleited  a  twig:^  aiid  up  the  tree  the  went. 

ffow  prote  yoQf  patipnce^  gentle  ladiea  dl ! 
Kor  let  on  me  your  heavy  anger  fall : 
^THs  truth  J  tellf  though  not  in  phm«e  refined  ; 
Thoiiph  blani  my  talcf,  yet  hopeflt  jh  my  mind. 
What  feais  the  tady  in  ikn  tri^  might  do, 
1  pvn,  ai  |^«]Bbol«  never  known  to  you  ; 
But  *ure  it  wm  »  inerriet  fit,  ahe  a  wore, 
Thau  in  her  lifo  she  ever  felt  before. 

In  ibat  nice  inoment,  !o !  the  wondering  knighr 
Looked  nyt,  ajid  stood  reatored  to  iudiden  tight. 
Straight  on  the  inse  hit  e&pit  eye*  he  bent, 
Aa  otie  whoie  thoughts  were  on  Wv^  spoua^  Intent  { 
Bat  when  he  raw  his  boiom-^rife  io  dt^u^d, 
H»  Ts.ge  wajt  Aueh  an  eannot  be  expreia^d : 
Not  ff&ntic  mothfM^,  when  their  infanta  die, 
With  louder  {^bmoutii  p^nd  th«  vaulted  iky  ; 
He  eried,  h^  roir'df  he  arorm^di  he  ion  hi*  hair? 
Death !  helH  and  fiiriei !  what  dost  thou  do  there  1 

'  What  aila  my  lord?'  the  trembhng  dame  replied 
I  thotiBfht  your  p^denoe  had  been  be««t  tried . 
Is  thlt  your  Ioto^  ungrat^^ful  md  unkind, 
Thia  my  reward  for  bn^ng  cut«d  the  blind  f 
Why  was  1  {aaeht  to  makr  my  husband  see. 
By  itn^lisiE:  wirb  a  mnti  upon  n  tree  7 
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Did  I  for  this  the  power  of  magic  prove  ? 
Unhappy  wife,  whose  crime  was  too  much  love !' 

*  If  this  be  struggling,  by  his  holy  light, 
*Ti8  struggling  with  a  vengeance,'  quoth  the  ]uu|^ 

So  Heaven  preserve  the  sight  it  has  restored, 
As  with  these  eyes  I  plainly  saw  thee  whored; 
Whored  by  my  slave — ^perfidious  wretch !  may  hell 
As  surely  seize  thee,  as  I  saw  too  well  !* 

*  Guard  me,  good  angels !'  cried  the  gentle  May, 
'  Pray  Heaven,  this  magic  work  the  proper  way ! 
Alas,  my  love !  'tis  certain,  could  you  see, 
You  ne'er  had  used  these  killing  words  to  me ; 
So  help  me.  Fates,  as  'tis  no  perfect  sight. 
But  some  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  Ugbt.* 

'  What  I  have  said,'  quoth  he,  *  I  must  maintain, 
For  by  the  immortal  powers  it  seem'd  too  plain/^ 

*  By  all  those  powers,  some  frenzy  seized  your  niady 
Replied  the  dame :  '  are  these  tlie  thanks  I  find  7 
Wretch  that  I  am,  that  e'er  I  was  so  kind,' 
She  said :  a  rising  sigh  express'd  her  woe. 
The  ready  tears  apace  began  to  fiow. 
And,  as  they  fell,  she  wiped  from  either  eye, 
The  drops ;  (for  women,  when  they  list,  can  cry.) 

The  knight  was  touch'd,  ahd  in  his  looks  appeu'd 

Sigi^s  of  remorse,  while  thus  his  spouse  he  cheered  < 

*  Madam,  'tis  pass'd,  and  my  short  anger  o'er ; 

Come  down,  and  vex  your  tender  heart  no  mora : 
^  Excuse  me,  dear,  if  aught  amiss  was  said, 
'  For,  on  my  soul,  amends  shall  soon  be  made :  | 

Let  my  repentance  your  forgiveness  draw. 

By  Heaven,  I  swore  but  what  I  thought  I  saw.*  j 

*  Ah,  my  loved  lord !  'twas  much  unkind,'  she  cried 
'  On  bare  suspicion  thus  to  treat  your  bride. 
But,  till  your  sight 's  establish'd,  for  a  while, 
Imperfect  objects  may  your  sense  beguile. 
Thus  when  from  sleep  we  first  our  eyes  display, 
The  balls  are  wounded  with  the  piercing  ray, 
And  dusky  vapoon  rise,  and  intercept  the  day. 
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60,  .lost  recovering  from  the  shadei  of  night. 
Your  swimrning  eyes  are  drank  with  gudden  light, 
Strange  phantoms  dance  around,  and  skim  before 

your  sight : 
Then,  sir,  be  cautious,  nor  too  rashly  deem. 
Heaven  knows  how  seldom  things  are  what  they  seem! 
Consult  your  reason,  and  you  soon  shall  find 
Twas  you  were  jealous,  not  your  wife  unkind: 
Jove  ne*er  spoke  oracle  more  true  than  this. 
None  judge  so  wrong  as  those  who  think  amiss.* 

With  that  she  leap'd  into  her  lord's  embrace, 
With  well-dissembled  virtue  in  her  face. 
He  hugg*d  her  close,  and  kissM  her  o*er  and  o'er, 
Disturb'd  with  doubts  and  jealousies  no  more : 
Both,  pleased  and  bless'd,  renewM  their  mntaal  row% 
A  fruitful  wife,  and  a  believing  spouse. 

Thus  ends  our  tale ;  whose  moral  next  to  mike, 
I^t  all  wise  husbands  hence  example  take : 
And  pray,  to  crown  the  pleasure  of  their  lives. 
To  be  so  well  deluded  l^  their  wives. 
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FROM  CHAUCEA. 

Behold  the  woes  of  matrimonial  lift. 

And  hoar  with  reverence  an  experienced  wifb. 

To  dear-bought  wisdom  give  the  credit  due, 

And  think  for  once  a  woman  tells  you  true. 

In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part, 

I  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caused  the  smart  { 

For,  since  fifleen,  in  triumph  have  1  led 

Five  eaptive  husbands  from  the  church  to  bed. 

Christ  saw  a  wedding  once,  the  Scripture  says. 
And  saw  but  one,  'tis  thouchf,  in  all  his  days ; 
12 
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Whence  some  infer,  whoae  conscience  is  too  aka. 
No  pious  Christian  ought  to  marry  twice. 

But  let  them  read,  and  solve  me,  if  they  can. 
The  words  addressed  to  the  Samaritan : 
Five  times  in  lawful  wedlock  she  was  joined; 
4nd  sure  the  certain  stint  was  ne*er  defined. 

'  Increase  and  multiply,'  was  Heaven's  oonmiaajw 
And  that's  a  text  I  clearly  understand. 
This  too,  *  Let  men  their  sires  and  mothers  leafc^ 
And  to  their  dearer  wives  for  ever  cleave.* 
More  wives  than  one  by  Solomon  were  tried. 
Or  else  the  wisest  of  mankind 's  belied. 
I've  had  myself  full  many  a  merry  fit. 
And  trust  in  heaven,  I  may  have  many  yet; 
For  when  my  transitory  spouse,  unkind. 
Shall  die,  and  leave  his  woful  wife  behind, 
ril  take  the  next  good  Christian  I  can  find. 

Paul,  knowing  one  could  never  serve  our  turn 
Declared  'twas  better  far  to  wed  than  bum. 
There's  danger  in  assembling  fire  and  tow ; 
I  grant  them  that,  and  what  it  means  you  know. 
The  same  apostle  too  has  ekewhere  own*d, 
No  precept  for  virginity  he  found : 
'Tis  but  a  counsel — and  we  women  still 
Take  which  we  like,  the  counsel,  or  our  will. 

I  envy  not  their  bliss,  it*  he  or  she 
Think  fit  to  live  in  peifect  chastity. 
Pure  let  them  be,  and  free  from  taint  of  vice; 
I,  for  a  few  slight  ^pots,  am  not  so  nice. 
Heaven  rails  us  ditferent  ways,  on  these  bastowB 
One  proper  gifl,  another  grants  to  those : 
Not  every  man's  obliged  to  sell  his  store. 
And  give  up  all  his  substance  to  the  poor; 
Such  as  are  perfect  may,  I  can't  deny ; 
But,  by  your  leaves,  divines,  so  am  not  h 

Full  many  a  saint,  since  first  the  world  begta. 
Lived  an  unspotted  maid,  in  spite  'of  man ; 
Let  such  (a  God's  name)  with  fine  wheat  be  (Wd, 
And  let  us  honest  wives  eat  barley  bread. 
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For  me,  FU  keep  the  post  assign'd  by  Hcatoii, 
And  use  the  copious  talent  it  has  given : 
Let  my  frood  spouse  pay  tribute,  do  me  right, 
And  keep  an  equal  reckoning  every  night. 
His  proper  body  is  not  his,  but  mine ; 
For  so  said  Paul,  and  Paul's  a  sound  divine. 

Know  then,  of  those  five  husbands  I  have  had, 
Three  were  just  tolerable,  two  were  bad : 
The  three  were  old,  but  rich  and  fond  beside. 
And  toird  most  piteously  to  please  their  bride; 
But  since  their  wealth  (the  best  they  had)  was  mina^ 
The  rest,  without  much  loss,  I  could  resign. 
Sure  to  be  loved,  I  took  no  pains  to  please. 
Yet  had  more  pleasure  far  than  they  had  ease. 

Presents  flow'd  in  apace :  with  showers  of  gold. 
They  made  their  court,  like  Jupiter  of  old. 
If  1  but  smiled,  a  sudden  youth  they  found, 
And  a  new  palsy  seized  them  when  1  frown'd. 

Ye  sovereign  wives !  give  ear  and  understand. 
Thus  shall  ye  speak,  and  exercise  command. 
For  never  was  it  given  to  mortal  man, 
^o  lie  so  boldly  as  we  women  can ; 
Forswear  the  fact,  though  seen  with  both  his  eyes. 
And  call  your  maids  to  witness  how  he  lies. 

*  Hark,  old  sir  Paul !'  'twas  thus  I  used  to  say, 
•Whence  is  our  neighbour's  wife  so  rich  and  gay  ? 
Treated,  caress'd  where'er  she's  pleased  to  roam-* 
I  sit  in  tatters,  and  immured  at  home. 
Why  to  her  house  dost  thou  so  oil  repair  ? 
Art  thou  so  amorous  ?  and  is  she  so  fair  ? 
If  I  but  see  a  cousin  or  a  friend. 
Lord  !  how  you  swell,  and  rage  like  any  fiend! 
But  you  reel  home,  a  drunken  beastly  bear. 
Then  preach  till  midnight  in  your  easy  chair ; 
Cry,  wives  are  false,  and  every  woman  evil, 
And  give  up  all  that's  female  to  the  devil. 

'If  poor  (you  say)  she  drains  her  husband's  purM 
'  •  If  rich,  8h«»  keeps  her  priest,  or  something  worse ; 
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If  high'/j  bora,  intolerably  vaio, 

Vapoiira  and  pride  by  turns  possess  her  miUf 

Now  gaily  mad,  now  sourly  splenetic ; 

Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  8he*a  aick 

If  fair,  then  chaste  she  cannot  long  abide. 

By  pressing  youth  attack'd  on  every  side ; 

If  foul,  her  wealth  the  lusty  lover  lures, 

Or  else  her  wit  some  fool-gallant  procuroty 

Or  else  she  dances  with  becoming  grace. 

Or  shape  excuses  the  defects  of  face. 

There  swims  no  goose  so  gray,  but,  soon  or  late, 

She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate. 

'Horses  (thou  say*st)  and  asses  men  may  try. 
And  ring  suspected  vessels  ere  they  buy : 
But  wives,  a  random  choice,  untried  they  take, 
'They  dream  in  courtship,  but  in  wedlock  wake  t 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  veil's  removed  away, 
And  all  the  woman  glares  in  open  day. 

*  You  tell  me,  to  preserve  your  wife's  good  grace 
Your  eyes  must  always  languish  on  my  face, 
Your  tongue  with  constant  flatteries  feed  my  ear, 
And  tag  each  sentence  with.  My  life !  My  dear ! 
If  by  strange  chance,  a  modest  blush  be  raised. 

Be  sure  my  fine  complexion  must  be  praised. 

My  garments  always  must  be  new  and  gay. 

And  feasts  still  kept  upon  my  wedding-day. 

Then  must  my  nurse  be  pleased,  and  favourite  maill 

And  endless  treats,  and  endless  visits  paid, 

To  a  long  train  of  kindred  friends,  allies. 

All  this  thou  say'st,  and  all  thou  say'st  are  liet. 

'  On  Jenkin  too  yoa  cast  a  squinting  eye ; 
What !  can  your  'prentice  raise  your  jealousy  7 
Fresh  are  his  ruddy  cheeks,  his  forehead  fair, 
And  like  the  burauh*d  gold  his  curling  hair. 
Bat  clear  thy  wrinkled  brow,  and  quit  thy  sorrow, 
rd  acom  your  'prentice,  should  you  die  to-morrow 

*  Why  are  thy  chesto  all  lock'd  ?  on  what  design  7 
Are  not  thy  worldly  goods  and  treawre  mine  7 
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Sir,  rm^  no  fool ;  nor  shall  yon,  by  St.  John, 
Have  goods  and  body  to  yourself  alone. 
One  you  shall  quit,  in  spite  of  both  your  eye»— 
I  heed,  not  I,  the  bolts,  the  locks,  the  spies. 
If  you  had  wit,  you'd  say,  'Go  where  you  wU' 
Dear  spouse,  I  credit  not  the  tales  they  tell : 
Take  all  the  freedoms  of  a  marr->:*  ^e ; 
\  know  thee  for  a  virtuous,  faitnful  wife.* 

'  Lord  !  when  you  have  enough,  what  need  you  cwt 
How  merrily  soever  others  &re  ? 
Though  all  the  day  I  give  and  take  delight, 
Doubt  not,  sufficient  will  be  lefl  at  night. 
'Tis  but  a  just  and  rational  desire. 
To  light  a  taper  at  a  neighbour's  fire. 

'There's  danger  too,  you  think,  in  rich  array, 
And  none  can  long  be  modest  that  are  gay : 
The  cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin. 
The  chimney  keeps,  and  sits  content  within; 
But  once  grown  sleek,  will  from  her  corner  run. 
Sport  with  her  tail,  and  wanton  in  the  sun ; 
She  licks  her  fair  round  face,  and  frisks  abroad^ 
To  show  her  fur,  and  to  be  catterwaw'd.' 

Lo  thus,  my  friends,  I  wrought  to  my  desires 
These  three  right  ancient  venerable  sires. 
I  told  them,  thus  you  say,  and  thus  you  do, 
And  told  them  false,  but  Jenkin  swore  'twas  true. 
1,  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  whine. 
And  first  complain'd,  whene'er  the  guilt  was  rnioA. 
I  tax'd  them  oft  with  wenching  and  amours. 
When  their  weak  legs  scarce  dragged  them  out  of  doon 
And  swore  the  rambles  that  I  took  by  night. 
Were  all  to  spy  what  damsels  they  bedight. 
That  colour  ts-ought  me  many  hours  of  miith ; 
For  all  this  wit  is  given  us  from  our  birth. 
Heaven  gave  to  women  the  peculiar  grace. 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  human  race. 
By  this  nice  conduct,  and  this  prudent  counte, 
By  murmimng,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  foroe, 
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I  0till  pravail'd,  and  would  be  in  the  right, 
Or  curtain-lectures  made  a  restless  night. 
If  once  my  hushand's  arm  was  o*er  my  side, 

*  What!  so  familiar  with  your  spouse?*  I  cried : 
I  levied  first  a  tax  upon  his  need ; 
Then  let  him — 'twas  <&  nicety  indeed !  i 
l^t  all  mankind  lhi«  certain  maxim  hold,  I 
Marry  who  will,  our  sex  is  to  be  sold. 
With  empty  hands  no  tassels  you  can  lure, 
But  fulsome  love  for  gain  we  can  endure : 
For  gold  we  love  the  impotent  and  old, 
And  heave,  and  pant,  and  kiss,  and  cling,  for  goUL 
Yet  with  embraces,  curses  oft  I  mix'd, 
Then  kiss'd  again,  and  chid,  and  railM  betwiiL 
Well,  I  may  make  my  will  in  peace,  and  die. 
For  not  one  word  in  man's  arrears  am  I. 
To  drop  a  dear  dispute  I  was  unable, 
E'en  though  the  Pope  himself  had  sat  at  uUe. 
But  when  my  point  was  gain'd,  then  thus  I  spoke : 

•  Billy,  my  dear,  how  sheepishly  you  look ! 
Approach,  my  spouse,  and  let  me  kiss  thy  cheek, 
Thou  shouldst  be  always  thus,  resign'd  and  meek  I 
Of  Job's  great  patience  since  so  oft  you  preach. 
Well  should  you  practice,  who  so  well  can  teach. 
*Tis  difficult  to  do,  I  must  allow. 
But  I,  my  dearest,  will  instruct  you  how. 
Great  is  the  blessing  of\  prudent  wife. 
Who  puto  a  period  to  domestic  strife. 
One  of  us  two  must  rule,  and  one  obey. 
And  since  in  man  right  reason  bears  the  sway, 
Let  that  frail  thing,  weak  woman,  have  her  way. 
The  wives  of  all  my  family  have  ruled 
Their  tender  husbands,  and  their  passions  coord. 
Fie,  'tis  unmanly  thus  to  sigh  and  groan  : 
What !  would  you  have  me  to  yourself  alone  ? 
Why  take  me,  love  !  take  all  and  every  part ! 
Here's  your  revenge  I  you  love  it  at  your  heart. 
Would  1  vouchsafe  to  sell  what  nature  gavtt, 
Vou  little  think  what  custom  I  could  have. 
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Bui  Bee !  I'm  all  your  own— nay  hold—for  shame! 
What  means  my  dear — indeed — ^you  are  to  blame.* 

Thus  with  my  first  three  lords  I  passed  my  life, 
A  very  woman  and  a  very  wife. 
What  sums  from  these  old  spouses  I  could  raise, 
Procured  young  husbands  in  my  riper  days. 
Though  past  my  bloom,  not  yet  decayed  was  I, 
Wanton  and  wild,  and  chatter'd  like  a  pie. 
In  country  dances  still  I  bore  the  bell, 
And  sung  as  sweet  as  evening  Philomel. 
To  cle:\r  my  quailpipe,  and  refresh  my  soul. 
Full  oft  I  drain'd  the  spicy  nut-brown  bowl ; 
Rich  luscious  wines,  that  youthful  blood  improve, 
And  warm  the  swelling  veins  to  feats  of  love: 
For  'tis  as  sure,  as  cold  engenders  hail, 
A  liquorish  mouth  must  have  a  lecherous  tail : 
Wine  lets  no  lover  unrewarded  go. 
As  all  true  gamesters  by  experience  know. 
But  oh,  good  gods !  whene'er  a  thought  I  cast 
On  all  the  joys  of  youth  and  beauty  pass'd. 
To  find  in  pleasures  I  have  had  my  part, 
Still  warms  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
This  wicked  world  was  once  my  dear  delight ; 
Now,  all  my  conquests,  all  my  charms,  good  night ! 
The  flour  consumed,  the  best  that  now  1  can. 
Is  e'en  to  make  my  market  of  the  bran. 

My  fourth  dear  spouse  was  not  exceeding  true ; 
He  kept,  'twas  thought,  a  private  miss  or  two ; 
But  all  that  score  I  paid — as  how?  you'll  say, 
Not  with  my  body  in  a  filthy  way : 
But  I  so  dress'd,  and  danced,  and  drank,  and  dined. 
And  view'd  a  friend  with  eyes  so  very  kind, 
\a  stung  his  heart,  and  made  his  marrow  fry 
With  burning  rage,  and  frantic  jealousy. 
His  soul,  1  hope,  enjoys  eternal  glory, 
For  here  on  earth  1  was  his  purgatory. 
Oft,  when  his  shoe  the  most  severely  wrung, 
He  put  on  careless  airs,  and  sate  and  sung. 
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How  sore  I  galKd  him,  only  Heaven  could  know 
And  he  that  felt,  and  I  that  cauaed  the  woe. 
He  died,  when  last  from  pilgrimage  I  came, 
With  other  gossips,  from  Jerusalem; 
And  now  lies  biiried  underneath  a  rood, 
Fair  to  be  seen,  and  reared  of  honest  wood  : 
A  tomb  indeed,  with  fewer  sculptures  graced 
Than  that  Mausolus*  pious  widow  placed. 
Or  where  inshrined  the  great  Darius  lay ; 
But  cost  on  graves  is  merely  thrown  away. 
The  pit  fill'd  up,  with  turf  we  covered  o*er ; 
So  bless  the  good  man^s  soul,  1*11  say  no  more. 

Now  for  my  fifth  loved  lord,  the  last  and  best, 
(Kind  Heaven  afford  him  everlasting  rest!) 
Full  hearty  was  his  love,  and  I  can  show 
The  tokens  on  my  ribs  in  black  and  blue ; 
Yet,  with  a  knack,  my  heart  he  could  have  won, 
While  yet  the  smart  was  shooting  in  the  bone. 
How  quaint  an  appetite  in  women  reigns ! 
Free  gifts  we  scorn,  and  love  what  costs  us  paini 
Let  men  avoid  us,  and  on  them  we  leap ; 
A  glutted  market  makes  provision  cheap. 

In  pure  good -will  I  took  this  jovial  spark. 
Of  Oxford  he,  a  most  egregious  clerk. 
He  boarded  with  a  widow  in  the  town, 
A  trusty  gossip,  one  dame  Alison. 
Full  well  the  secrets  of  my  soul  she  knew, 
Better  than  e*er  our  parish  priest  could  do. 
To  her  I  told  whatever  could  befall : 
Had  but  my  husband  piss*d  against  the  wall, 
Or  done  a  thing  that  might  have  cost  hit  life. 
She — and  my  niece — and  one  more  worthy  wifiy 
Had  known  it  all  r  what  most  he  would  conceal, 
To  these  I  made  no  scruple  to  reveal. 
Oft  has  he  blush'd  from  ear  to  ear  for  shame. 
That  e*er  he  told  a  secret  to  his  dame. 

It  so  befell,  in  holy  time  of  Lent, 
That  oft  a  day  I  to  this  gossip  wen  - 
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(My  husband,  thank  my  stars,  was  out  of  town ;) 

From  house  to  house  we  rambled  up  and  down. 

This  clerk,  myself^  and  my  good  neighbour  Alse» 

To  see,  be  seen,  to  tell  and  gather  tales. 

Visits  to  every  church  we  daily  paid. 

And  march'd  in  every  holy  masquerade. 

The  stations  duly  and  the  vigils  kept ; 

Piot  much  we  fasted,  but  scarce  ever  slept. 

At  sermons  too  I  shone  in  scarlet  gay ; 

The  wasting  moth  ne*er  spoiled  my  best  array; 

The  cause  was  this,  I  wore  it  every  day. 

'Twas  when  fresh  May  her  early  blossoms  yields. 

This  clerk  and  I  were  walking  in  the  fields, 

We  grew  so  intimate,  I  can't  tell  how, 

I  pawn*d  my  honour,  and  engaged  my  vow. 

If  e*er  I  laid  my  husband  in  his  urn, 

That  he,  and  only  he,  should  serve  my  turn. 

We  straight  struck  hands,  the  bargain  was  agreed; 

I  still  have  shifts  against  a  time  of  need : 

The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole. 

Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

I  vow'd  I  scarce  could  sleep  since  first  I  knew  him, 
And  durst  be  sworn  be  had  bewitch'd  me  to  him ; 
If  e'er  1  slept,  I  dream'd  of  him  alone. 
And  dreams  foretell,  as  learned  men  have  shown ; 
All  this  I  said ;  but  dreams,  sirs,  I  had  none : 
I  foUow'd  but  my  crafty  crony's  lor«. 
Who  bid  me  teU  this  lie— and  twenty  more. 

Thus  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month  we  pass'd^ 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last 
•  I  tore  my  gown,  I  soil'd  my  locks  with  dust. 
And  beat  my  breast  as  wretched  widows — ^must 
Before  my  fiice  my  handkerchief  I  spread. 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did — not  shed. 
The  good  man's  coffin  to  the  church  was  borne : 
Around,  the  neighbours,  and  my  clerk  too,  mourn. 
But  as  be  march'd,  good  gods !  he  showM  a  pair 
Of  legs  and  feet,  so  clean,  so  strong,  so  fair ! 
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Of  twenty  wSnten*  age  he  weni'd  to  be^ 
I  (to  say  truth)  was  twenty  more  than  be: 
But  vigorous  still,  a  lively  buxom  dame; 
And  had  a  wondrous  gift  to  quench  a  flaoM. 
A  conjuror  once,  that  deeply  could  diTine, 
Assured  me,  Mars  in  Taurus  was  my  sign. 
As  the  stars  order*d,  such  my  life  has  been: 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  sin ! 
Fair  Venus  gave  me  fire  and  sprightly  gnoo, 
And  Mars  assurance  and  a  dauntless  fkcB. 
By  virtue  of  this  powerful  constellation, 
I  followed  always  my  own  inclination. 

But  to  my  tale :  A  month  scarce  pass'd  away. 
With  dance  and  song  we  kept  the  nuptial  day ; 
All  I  possessed  I  gave  to  hie  command. 
My  goods  and  chattels,  money, house,  and  land* 
But  oft  repented,  and  repent  it  still : 
He  proved  a  rebel  to  my  sovereign  will : 
Nay  once,  by  Heaven,  he  struck  me  on  the  &M , 
Hear  but  the  iact,  and  judge  yourselves  the  eiM. 

Stubborn  as  any  lioness  was  I, 
And  knew  full  well  to  raise  my  voice  on  bigb; 
As  true  a  rambler  as  I  was  before, 
And  would  be  so,  in  spite  of  all  he  swore. 
He  against  this  right  sagely  would  advise, 
And  old  examples  set  before  my  eyes ; 
Tell  how  the  Roman  matrons  led  their  lift, 
Of  Gracchus*  mother,  and  Duilius*  wife; 
And  close  the  sermon,  as  beseem'd  his  wit, 
With  some  grave  sentence  out  of  holy  writ. 
Oft  would  he  say,  *  Who  builds  his  house  on  nail 
Pricks  his  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  landa; 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  with  pilgrims  roam, 
Deserves  a  fool's-cap,  and  long  ears  at  homs.' 
All  this  avaird  not;  for  whoe'er  he  be 
That  tells  my  faults,  I  hate  him  mortally : 
And  80  do  numbers  more,  I  boldly  say. 
Hen,  women,  clergy,  regular  and  Iqr. 
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My  tpoofle  (who  was,  you  know,  to  learning  bred) 
A  certain  treatise  oft  at  evening  read, 
Where  divers  authors  (whom  the  devil  confound 
For  all  their  lies!)  were  in  one  volume  bound. 
Valerius,  whole ;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  part; 
Chrysippus  and  TeituUian,  Ovid*s  Art, 
Solomon's  ProTeibs,  EloiWs  loves; 
And  many  more  than  sure  the  church  approves. 
More  legions  were  there  here  of  wicked  wives, 
Than  good  in  all  the  Bible  and  saints*  lives. 
Who  drew  the  lion  vanquished  ?  *twas  a  man. 
But  could  we  women  write  as  scholars  can. 
Men  should  stand  mark*d  with  far  more  wickedness 
Than  all  the  sons  of  Adam  could  redress. 
Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies, 
And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise. 
Those  play  the  scholars,  who  can't  play  the  men. 
And  use  that  weapon  which  they  have,  their  pen ; 
When  old,  and  past  the  relish  of  delight. 
Then  down  they  sit,  and  in  their  dotage  write, 
That  not  one  woman  keeps  her  marriage  vow. 
(This  by  the  way;  but  to  my  purpose  now.) 

It  chanced  my  husband  on  a  winter's  night, 
Read  in  this  book,  aloud,  with  strange  delight. 
How  the  first  fenuile  (as  the  Scriptures  show) 
Brought  her  own  spouse  and  all  his  race  to  woe. 
How  Samson  fbll ;  and  he  whom  Dejanire 
Wrapp'd  in  the  envenom'd  shirt,  and  set  on  fire. 
How  cursed  Eriphyle  her  lord  betray'd. 
And  the  dire  ambush  Clytem'nestra  laid. 
But  what  most  pleased  him  was  the  Cretan  Dame, 
And  Husband  buU^h  monstrous !  fie,  for  shame ! 

He  had  by  heart  the  whole  detail  of  woe 
Xantippe  made  her  good  man  undergo ; 
How  oft  she  scolded  in  a  day  he  knew. 
How  many  piss-pots  on  the  sage  she  threw, 
Who  took  it  patiently  and  wiped  his  head ; 
Rain  follows  thunder,'— 4hat  wis  all  he  said. 
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He  road,  how  Anus  to  his  friend  coinpUiii*d»  j 

A  (at&l  tree  was  growing  in  his  land,  |  • 

On  which  three  wives  successively  had  twined  ;  i 

A  sliding  noose,  and  waver'd  in  the  wind.  1 1 

'Where  grows  this  plant,'  replied  the  friend,*  oh  wh€ret  i 

For  better  fruit  did  never  orchard  bear :  * 

Give  me  some  si: p  of  this  most  blissful  tree, 
And  in  my  garden  planted  shall  it  be.*  ! 

Then  how  two  wives  their  lords'  destroction  prove, 
Through  hatred  one,  and  one  through  too  much  love :  >  i 

That  for  her  husband  miz'd  a  poisonous  draught,  I 

And  this  for  lust  an  amorous  philtre  bought: 

The  nimble  juice  soon  seized  his  giddy  head,  ^  i 

Frantic  at  r.i^hi,  and  in  the  morning  dead.  ; 

How  some  with  swords  their  sleeping  lords  have  '  j 

slain, 

j  j  And  some  have  hemmer*d  nails  into  their  brain. 

And  some  liave  drench'd  them  with  a  deadly  potion; 
All  this  he  read,  and  read  with  great  devotion. 

Long  time  I  heard,  and  swell'd,  and  blush'd,  and 
fVown'd : 
But  when  no  end  to  the^  vile  tales  I  found, 
When  still  he  read,  and  laugh'd,  and  read  again. 
And  half  ihe  night  was  thus  consumed  in  vain; 
Provoked  to  vengeance,  three  large  leaves  I  tore,         , 
And  with  one  buffet  fell'd  him  on  the  floor. 
With  that  my  husband  in  a  fury  rote. 
And  down  he  settled  me  with  hearty  blows. 
I  groan'd,  and  lay  extended  on  my  side ; 
•  Oh !  thou  hast  slain  me  for  my  wealth,'  I  cried. 
Yet  I  forgive  thee—take  my  last  embrace—' 
He  wept,  kind  soul  I  and  stoop'd  to  kiss  my  facet 
I  took  him  such  a  box  as  tum'd  him  blue, 
Then  sigh'd,  and  cried,  *  Adieu,  my  dear,  adieu  !* 

But  after  many  a  hearty  struggle  pass'd, 
I  condescended  to  be  pleased  at  last. 
Soon  as  he  said,  *  My  mistress  and  my  wUc, 
Do  what  you  list,  the  term  of  all  your  life ; 
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I  tuok  to  heart  the  m^titM  of  th<:  cause^ 
A«d  Blood  conieni  to  Tult  by  wholesome  lawi  i 
Received  ihe  reins  of  ntwoluto  corntniuid* 
With  A]  Lhe  foveronieDi  of  haas^  and  land, 
And  ejupirfe  o'er  bi*  tongue,  and  o'er  hid  Ii*nd* 
Aa  for  the  voltimo  Uim  revjJed  tht;  damefl, 
Twai  inm  tg  fragmcntft  and  cotidcmn'd  lo  Aimes. 
NoW|  Heaven^  on  all  my  hustwinda  gone,  bestow 
PleAatirca  above  for  tortures  fell  below. 
That  rtii  they  wiib'd  for,  grant  tbein  In  the  gmvo, 
Ajid  bJeu  ihoae  eoul«  mj  conduct  bslp'd  to  aatv! 
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STATIUS  HIS  THEBAXS. 

Tnmd^ed  t»  the  Year  HOa 

ARGDMET«T. 
fEdiiMi*  Ua|  of  Thebes,  hiving  by  nuitike  ilaln  lui 
rklberLaJgi,  fctid  married  his  mother  Jocaita.  put  nut 
bla  own  eyes,  and  resijrntHl  ttie  reaEm  m  bis  sent.  Et*?*)- 
cN*B  and  PdeyitJcea.  Being  ne^Eli^ctad  Ijy  ihwni,  he  makea 
hit  praytjr  to  Ibe  fary  Tiaii^nc.  to  aow  debate  be- 
twixt the  brothcni  They  af  nsn  al  last  to  reljfn  «nf  |y, 
earn  a  year  by  ttim*.  aM  the  af«t  lot  ii  obtnjne*!  by 
Eteoclea  Jtiplter,  in  a  cf>ui>til  of  tb*'  foda,  dpt-lares 
Hit  reaoJution  orptiniehinB  t|ir  Theban*.  ftTuI  .Ar^ivaa 
also,  by  meana  or  n  mama{(e  between  Polynicefi  and 
ODe  of  the  dnu^htor^  qT  AdraBtu*.  kin^  of  Athm 
Juno  D[^>mft,  but  to  no  eOL^t:  an  J  MefFury  i*  «?nt  r>B 
a  measage  to  ibt^  Sliatteit,  to  the  ^linRt  of  Lai  ok,  whn 
Is  to  apfK-^ar  to  Rti'ocltM,  aarj  provoke  him  to  bn^nk  rtiu 
iffnKBWiil  PoJyni«i  in  the  aionn  liiue  dcpuTti  fmn* 
TlWbaa  by  nl^ht,  is  Dv^rtnken  by  a  storm,  nud  ffrrivLii 
at  A  1^9;  whcTB  be  ineetit  with  Tydeus,  nbo  bud  tied 
from  CnJydon.  havinn  killed  his  hfother.  Adra^lua 
anttinatnfl  them,  ha vf  if  received  an  tirade? from  ApftWo 
tbst  ins  daiithieT  shoned  be  married  trt  a  bear  aiul  ft 
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lion,  which  he  understands  to  be  meant  of  lUtjs€ 
strangers,  by  whom  the  hi.ies  of  those  beasts  were  worn, 
and  who  arrived  at  the  time  when  he  kept  an  annual 
feast  in  honour  of  that  god  The  rise  of  this  solemnity 
he  relates  to  his  guests,  the  iovcs  of  Phiebus  and 
Psamathe,  and  the  story  of  Chorcebus.  H«  inquires, 
and  is  made  acquainted  with  their  descent  and  quali- 
ty. The  sacritice  is  renewed,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a  hymn  to  Apollo. 
The  translator  hopes  he  need  not  apologize  for  his  choice 
of  this  piece,  which  was  made  almost  in  his  childhofid : 
but,  finding  the  version  better  than  he  expected,  ha 
gave  it  some  correction  a  few  years  afterwards. 


STAT1U8  HIS  THEBAIS. 
Fraternal  rage  the  guilty  Thebes  alarms, 
The  alternate  reign  destroyed  by  impious  arms. 
Demand  our  song ;  a  sacred  fury  fires 
My  ravish'd  breast,  and  all  the  muse  inspires. 
O  goddess !  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  earlv  times, 
Europa*8  rape,  Agenor's  stern  decree. 
And  Cadmus  searching  round  the  spacious  sea? 
How  with  the  serpent's  teeth  he  sowed  the  soil. 
And  reap'd  an  iron  harvest  of  his  toil? 
Or  how  from  joining  stones  the  city  sprang, 
While  to  his  harp  divine  Amphion  sung? 
Or  shall  I  Juno's  hate  to  Thebes  resound, 
Whose  fatal  rage  the  unhappy  monarch  found? 
The  sire  against  the  son  his  arrows  drew, 
O'er  the  wide  fields  the  furious  mother  flew, 
And  while  her  arms  a  second  hope  contain, 
Sprung  from  the  rocks,  and  plunged  into  the  mam. 

But  wave  whate'er  to  Cadmus  may  belongt 
And  fix,  O  Muse !  the  barrier  of  thy  song 
At  (Edipus — from  his  disasters  trace 
The  long  confusions  of  his  guilty  race : 
Nor  yet  attempt  to  stretch  thy  older  wing, 
And  mighty  Caesar's  conquering  eagles  sing : 
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How  twice  he  tamed  proud  bter's  rapid  flood, 
While  Dacian  mountains  atream'd  with  borboroui 

blood: 
Twice  taught  the  Rhine  beneath  hia  laws  to  roll. 
And  stretchM  hia  empire  to  the  frozen  pole: 
Or  long  before,  with  early  Talour,  strove 
In  youthful  arms  to  assert  the  cause  of  Jove. 
And  thou,  great  heir  of  all  thy  father's  fame, 
Increase  of  glory  to  the  Latian  name, 
O  bless  thy  Rome  with  an  eternal  reign. 
Nor  let  desiring  worlds  entreat  in  vain ! 
What  though  the  stars  contract  their  heavenly  space 
And  crowd  their  shining  ranks  to  yield  thee  place; 
Though  all  the  skies,  ambitious  of  thy  sway. 
Conspire  to  court  thee  from  our  world  away ; 
Though  Phoebus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine. 
And  in  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine ; 
Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be 
To  part  his   throne,  and  share   his    heaven  with 

thee; 
Yet  stay,  great  Ctesar!  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  watery  main; 
Resign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies. 
And  people  heaven  with  Roman  deities. 

The  time  will  come,  when  a  diviner  flame 
Shall  warm  my  breast  to  sing  of  CsBsar's  fame: 
Meanwhile  permit,  that  my  preluding  muse 
In  Theban  wars  a  humbler  theme  may  chuse  : 
Of  furious  hate,  surviving  death,  she  sings, 
A  fatal  throne  to  two  contending  kings. 
And  funeral  flames,  that  parting  wide  in  air, 
Express  the  discord  of  the  souls  they  bear: 
Of  towns  dispeopled,  and  the  wandering  ghosts 
Of  kings  unburied  in  the  wasted  coasts ; 
When  Dirce's  fountain  blush'd  with  Grecian  blood, 
And  Thetis,  near  Ismenos'  swelling  flood, 
With  dread  beheld  the  rolling  surges  sweep. 
In  heaps,  her  slaughter^  sons  into  the  deep. 
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What  bero,  Clio !  wUt  tboa  tint  relate  T 
The  rage  of  Tydeua,  or  the  propfaet'a  fateT 
Or  how,  with  hills  of  slain  on  every  side, 
Hippomodon  repeird  the  hoetile  tide  7 
Or  how  the  youth,  with  every  grace  adom*^ 
Untimely  fell,  to  be  for  ever  monni'd  ? 
Then  to  fierce  Capaneos  thy  verM  extend, 
And  sing  with  horror  his  prodigious  end. 

Now  wretched  CEdipas,  deprived  of  sight, 
Led  a  long  death  in  everlasting  night ; 
But  while  he  dwells  where  not  a  cbeeiful  ray 
Can  pierce  the  darkness,  and  abhors  the  day  $ 
The  clear  reflecting  mind  presents  his  sin 
In  frightful  views,  and  makes  it  day  within ; 
Returning  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll, 
Anu  thousand  furies  haunt  his  guil^  soul ; 
The  wretch  then  lifted  to  the  unpitying  skies, 
Those  empty  orbs  from  whence  he  tore  his  eyea, 
Whose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hand  he  strook 
While  from  his  breast  these  dreadful  accents  broke : 
Ye  gods !  'that  o'er  the  gloomy  regions  reign. 
Where  guilty  spirits  feel  eternal  pain ; 
Thou,  sable  Styx !  whose  livid  streams  are  roll*d 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I,  though  blind,  behold 
Tisiphone,  that  oft  hast  heard  my  prayer. 
Assist,  if  (Edipus  deserve  thy  care ! 
If  you  received  me  from  Jocasta's  womb. 
And  nursed  the  hope  of  mischiefs  yet  to  come  t 
If,  leaving  Polybus,  I  took  my  way 
To  Cyrrha's  temple,  on  that  fatal  day. 
When  by  the  son  the  trembling  father  died. 
Where  the  three  roads  the  Phocian  fields  divide* 
If  I  the  Sphinx's  riddles  durst  explain. 
Taught  by  thyself  to  win  the  promised  reign; 
If  wretched  1,  by  baleful  Furies  led. 
With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother*!  bed. 
For  hell  and  thee  begot  an  impious  brood, 
And  with  full  lust  those  horrid  joys  renew'd; 
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Then  seTf-condemnM  to  shades  of  endless  nif^ht 
Forced  from  these  orbs  the  bleeding  balls  of  sight; 
O  hear,  and  aid  the  vengeance  I  require, 
If  worthy  thee,  and  what  thou  might' st  inspire; 
My  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 
SpoiPd  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes ; 
Guideless  I  wander,  unregarded  mourn, 
While  these  exalt  their  sceptrea  o*er  my  urn ; 
These  sons,  ye  gods !  who,  with  flagitious  pride, 
Insult  my  darkness,  and  my  groans  deride. 
Art  thou  a  father,  unregarding  Jove  I 
And  sleeps  thy  thunder  in  the  realms  above  1 
Thou  Fury,  then,  some  lasting  curse  entail, 
Which  o*er  their  children's  children  shall  prevail : 
Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distain'd  with  gore^ 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore ; 
Gk>,  and  a  parent's  heavy  curses  bear; 
Break  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  prepare 
Their  kindred  souls  to  mutual  hate  and  war. 
Give  them  to  darej  what  I  might  wish  to  see, 
Blind  as  I  am,  some  glorious  villany ! 
Soon  shalt  thou  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands, 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing^thy  commands  : 
Couldst  thou   some  great,  proportion'd  mischief 

frame, 
They'd  prove  the  father  frem  whose  loms  they  came.' 

The  Fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus*  brink 
Her  snakes,  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink ; 
But  at  the  summons  roU'd  her  eyes  around, 
And  snatch'd  the  starting  serpents  from  the  ground* 
Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  the  air. 
The  gliding  lightning,  or  descending  star. 
Through  crowds  of  airy  shades  she  wing'd  her  flighty 
And  dark  dominions  of  the  silent  night ; 
Swift  as  she  pass'd  the  flitting  ghosts  withdrew 
And  the  pale  spectres  trembled  at  her  view  : 
To  the  iron  gates  of  TaBnarus  she  flies, 
There  spreads  her  dusky  pinions  to  the  skies. 
13 
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The  day  beheld,  and,  sickening;  at  the  sight, 
Veil'd  her  fair  glories  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Affrighted  Atlas,  ou  the  distant  shore. 
Trembled,  and  shook   the  heavens  and  godf  hi 

bore. 
Now  from  beneath  Malea's  airy  height 
Alod  she  sprung,  and  steer'd  to  Thebes  her  flights 
With  eager  speed  the  well-known  journey  took, 
Nor  here  regrets  the  hell  she  late  forsook. 
A  hundred  snakes  her  gloomy  visage  shade, 
A  hundred  serpents  guard  her  horrid  head ; 
In  her  sunk  cye-balls  dreadful  meteors  glow ; 
Such  rays  from  Phcebe's  bloody  circles  flow, 
When  labouring  with  strong  charms,  she  shoots 

from  high, 
A  fiery  gleam,  and  reddens  all  the  sky. 
Blood  stain'd  her  cheeks,  and  from  her  mouth  there 

came 
Blue  streaming  poisons,  and  a  length  of  flame. 
Prom  every  blast  of  her  contagious  breath, 
Famine  and  drought  proceed,  and  plagues  and  deaths 
A  robe  obscene  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 
A  dress  by  Fates  and  Funcs  worn  alone. 
She  toss'd  her  meagre  arms :  her  better  hand 
In  waving  circles  whirl'd  a  funeral  brand : 
A  serpent  from  her  left  was  seen  to  rear 
His  Aammg  crest,  and  lash  the  yielding  air. 

But  when  the  Fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
Where  vast  CithsBron's  top  salutes  the  sky 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round; 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
And  through  the  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 
CEte,  with  high  Parnassus,  heard  the  voice ; 
Eurotus'  banks  remurmur'd  to  the  noise ; 
Again  Leucothoe  shook  at  these  alarms, 
And  press'd  Palaemon  closer  in  her  arms. 
Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  Fury  spilngi 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreads  her  wings, 
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Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shroadfi 
[ts  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds 
Straight  with  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possess'd. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  from  rest, 
And  all  their  furies  wake  within  their  breast. 
Their  tortured  minds  repining  envy  tears, 
And  hate  engender'd  by  suspicious  fears ; 
And  sacred  thirst  of  sway ;  and  all  the  tics 
Of  nature  broke;  and  royal  perjuries; 
And  impotent  desire  to  reign  alone, 
That  scorns  the  dull  reversion  of  a  throne ; 
Ekich  would  the  sweets  of  sovereign  rule  devour, 
While  discord  waits  upon  divided  power. 

As  stubborn  steers  by  brawny  plowmen  broke, 
And  joined  reluctant  to  the  galling  yoke. 
Alike  disdain  with  servile  necks  to  bear. 
The  unwonted  weight,  or  drag  the  crooked  share^ 
But  rend  the  reins,  and  bound  a  different  way. 
And  all  the  furrows  in  confusion  lay; 
Such  was  the  discord  of  the  royal  pair. 
Whom  fury  drove  precipitate  to  war. 
In  vain  the  chiefs  contrived  a  specious  way, 
To  govern  Thebes  by  their  alternate  sway : 
Unjust  decree !  while  this  enjoys  the  state, 
That  mourns  in  exile  his  unequal  fate. 
And  the  short  monarch  of  a  hasty  year 
Foresees  with  anguish  his  returning  heir 
Thus  did  the  league  their  impious  arms  restrallli 
But  scarce  subsisted  to  the  second  reign. 

Yet  then  no  proud  aspiring  piles  were  raised^ 
No  fretted  roof  with  polish'd  metals  blazed ; 
No  labour'd  columns  in  long  order  placed, 
No  Grecian  stone  the  pompous  arches  grac*d ; 
No  nightly  bands  in  glittering  armour  wait 
Before  the  sleepless  tyrant's  guarded  gate ; 
No  chaiigera  then  were  wrought  in  bumish'd  goldi 
Nor  nher  vases  took  the  forming  mould ; 
Nor  gems  on  bowls  emboss'd  were  seen  to  shino 
Blase  on  the  brinu,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine.— 
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Say,  wretched  nvals!  what  provokes  your  ngbV 
Say,  to  what  end  your  impious  arms  engage? 
Not  all  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  morn, 
Or  when  his  evening  beams  the  west  adorn, 
When  the  south  glows  with  his  meridian  ray, 
And  the  cold  north  receives  a  fainter  day  ; 
For  crimes  like  these,  not  all  those  realms  suffice^ 
Were  all  those  realms  the  guilty  victor's  prize! 

But  Fortune  now  (the  lots  of  empire  thrown) 
Decrees  to  proud  Eteocles  the  crown : 
What  joys,  oh  tyrant !  swell'd  thy  soul  that  day, 
When  all  were  slaves  thou  couldst  around  surveyn 
Pleased  to  behold  unbounded  power  thy  own. 
And  singly  fill  a  fear'd  and  envied  throne ! 

But  the  vile  vulgar,  ever  discontent, 
Their  growing  fears  in  secret  murmurs  vent ; 
Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  statv 
And  sure  the  monarch  whom"  they  have,  to  hate : 
New  lords  they  madly  make,  then  tamely  bear, 
And  softly  curse  the  tyrants  whom  they  fear. 
And  one  of  those  who  groan  beneath  the  sway 
Of  kings  imposed,  and  grudgingly  obey, 
(Whom  envy  to  the  great,  and  vulgar  spite 
With  scandal  arm'd,  the  ignoble  mind's  delight,) 
Exclaim'd— *  O  Thebes !  for  thee  what  fates  remwi 
What  woes  attend  this  inauspicious  reign ! 
Must  we,  alas !  our  doubtful  necks  prepare, 
Each  haughty  master's  yoke  by  turns  to  bear, 
And  still  to  change  whom  changed  we  still  miiiM 

fearl 
These  now  control  a  wretched  people's  fate. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state : 
E'en  fortune  rules  no  more ;— O  servile  land. 
Where  exil'd  tyrants  still  by  turns  command. 
Thou  sire  of  gods  and  men,  imperial  Jove ! 
Is  this'the  eternal  doom  decreed  above? 
On  thy  own  offspring  hast  thou  fis'd  ihia.f{U«(, 
From  the  first  birth  of  our  unhappy  states 
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When  banish'd  Cadmus,  wandering  o'er  the  muBt 
For  lost  Europa  searchM  the  world  in  vain, 
And,  fated  in  BoBotian  fields  to  found 
A  rising  empire  on  a  foreign  ground, 
First  raised  our  walls  on  that  ill-omen' d  plain. 
Where  earth-born  brothers  were  by  brothers  slain  1 
What  lofty  looks  the  unrivalPd  monarch  bears ! 
How  all  the  tyrant  in  his  face  appears  1 
What  sudden  fury  clouds  his  scornful  brow  I 
Gods  I  how  his  eyes  with  threatening  ardour  glow  I 
Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign, 
duit  all  his  state,  descend,  and  serve  again  7 
Yet  who,  before,  more  popularly  bow'd  ? 
Who  more  propitious  to  the  suppliant  crowd  1 
Patient  of  right,  familiar  in  the  throne  7 
What  wonder  then  7  he  was  not  then  alone. 
O  wretched  we,  a  wild  submissive  train. 
Fortune's  tame  fools,  and  slaves  in  every  reign  I 

'  As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  contend, 
This  way  and  that,  the  wavering  sails  they  bend, 
While  freezing  Boreas  and  black  Eurus  blow, 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw ; 
Thus  on  each  side,  alas !  our  tottering  state 
Feels  all  the  fury  of  resistless  fate ; 
And  doubtlfiil  still,  and  still  distracted  stands. 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this 
mands.' 

And  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  god 
Convenes  a  council  in  the  bless'd  abodes : 
Far  in  the  bright  recesses  of  the  skies, 
High  o'er  the  rolling  heavens,  a  mansion  lies, 
Whence,  far  below,  the  gods  at  once  survey 
The  realms  of  rising  and  declining  day, 
And  all  the  extended  space  of  earth,  and  air,  and  m 
Full  in  the  midst,  and  on  a  starry  throne, 
The  majesty  of  heaven  superior  shone : 
Serene  he  look'd,  and  gave  an  awfiil  nod. 
And  all  the  trembling  spheres  confess' d  the  god. 


IM 
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At  Jote'c  assent,  the  deities  around 
In  solemn  state  the  consistory  crownU 
Next  a  long  order  of  inferior  powers 
Ascend  from  hills,  and  plains,  and  shady  bowerai 
Those  from  whose  urns  the  rolling  rivers  flow ; 
And  those  that  give  the  wandering  winds  to  blow? 
Here  all  their  rage,  and  e'en  their  murmurs  cease, 
And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace. 
A  shining  synod  of  majestic  gods 
GKlds  with  new  lustre  the  divine  abodes ; 
Heaven  seems  improved  with  a  superior  ray, 
And  the  bright  arch  reflects  a  double  day. 
The  monarch  then  his  solemn  silence  broke, 
The  still  creation  listen' d  while  he  spoke ; 
Each  sacred  accent  bears  eternal  weight, 
And  each  irrevocable  word  is  fate. 

'  How  long  shall  man  the  wrath  of  heaven  defy 
And  force  unwilling  vengeance  from  the  sky  I 
Oh  race  confederate  into  crimes,  that  prove 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eluded  rage  of  Jove  I 
This  wearied  arm  can  scarce  the  bolt  sustain. 
And  unregarded  thunder  rolls  in  vain ; 
The  o'erlabour'd  Cyclop  from  his  task  retiree ; 
The  ^olian  forge  exhausted  of  its  fires. 
For  this  I  suffer'd  Phcebus'  steeds  to  stray, 
And  the  mad  niter  to  misguide  the  day, 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  0/  ashes  turn*d 
And  heaven  itself  the  wandering  chariot  bura'd. 
For  this,  my  brother  of  the  watery  reign. 
Released  the  impetuous  sluices  of  the  main : 
But  flames  consumed,  and  billows  raged  in  vain. 
Two  races  now,  allied  to  Jove,  offend  : 
To  punish  these,  see  Jove  himself  descend. 
The  Theban  kings  their  line  from  Cadmus  traoe^ 
From  godlike  Perseus  those  of  Argive  race. 
Unhappy  Cadmus'  fate  who  does  not  know,  ' 
And  the  long  series  of  succeeding  wo  1 
How  oft  the  Furies,  from  the  deeps  of  night, 
Arose  and  mix'd  with  men  in  mortal  fight : 


.-i 
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The  exulting  mother,  stainM  with  filial  blood 
The  savage  hunter,  and  the  haunted  wood  7 
The  direful  banquet  why  should  I  proclaim, 
And   erimes   that  gneve   the  trembling  gods  to 

name? 
Ere  J  recount  the  sins  of  these  profane, 
The  sun  would  sink  into  the  western  main. 
And  rising  gild  the  radiant  east  again. 
Have  we  not  seen  (the  blood  of  Laius  shed) 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way. 
And  stam  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  lay  1 
Yet  now  in  darkness  and  despair  he  groans, 
And  for  the  crimes  of  guilty  fate  atones ; 
His  sons  with  scorn  their  eyeless  father  view, 
Insult  his  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed  anew. 
Thy  ciurse,  oh  CEdipus,  just  Heaven  alarms, 
And  sets  the  avenging  Thunderer  in  arms 
I  from  the  root  thy  guilty  race  will  tear, 
And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war. 
Adrastus  soon,  with  gods  averse,  shall  join 
In  dire  alliance  with  the  Theban  line : 
Hence  strife  shall  rise,  and  mortal  war  succeed} 
The  guilty  realms  of  Tantalus  shall  bleed  : 
Pix*d  is  dieir  doom ;  this  all-remembering  breast 
Yet  harbours  vengeance  for  the  tyrant's  feast.* 

He  said :  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  returned, 
(With  sudden  grief  her  labouring  bosom  bumM  t) 
*  Must  I,  whose  cares  Phoroneus*  towers  defend, 
Must  I,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend  1 
Thou  know'st  those  regions  my  protection  claim, 
Glorious  m  arms,  in  riches,  and  in  fame : 
Though  there  the  fair  Egyptian  heifer  fed, 
And  there  deluded  Argus  slept,  and  bled ; 
Though  there  the  bra2;en  tower  was  storm' d  of  oldL 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold. 
Yet  I  can  pardon  those  obscurer  rapes. 
Those  bashful  crimes  disguised  in  borrow'  1  shapeti 
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But  Tliebes,  whose,  shining  in  celestial  charms, 

Thou  earnest  triumphant  to  a  mortars  arms, 

When  all  my  glories  o'er  her  limbs  were  spread. 

And  blazing  lightnings  danced  around  her  bed  ; 

Cursed  Thebes  the  vengeance  it  deserves  may  proT* 

Ah,  why  should  Argos  feel  the  rage  of  Jove  ? 

Yet,  since  thou  wilt  thy  sister  queen  control. 

Since  still  the  lust  of  discord  fires  thy  soul. 

Go,  raze  my  Samos,  let  Mycene  fall. 

And  level  with  the  dust  the  Spartan  wall ; 

No  more  let  mortals  Juno's  power  invoke. 

Her  fanes  no  more  with  eastern  incense  smoke. 

Nor  victims  sink  beneath  the  sacred  stroke  : 

But  to  your  Isis  all  my  rights  transfer, 

Let  altars  blaze,  and  temples  smoke  for  her ; 

For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renown*d» 

Let  weeping  Nilus  hear  the  timbrel  sound. 

But  if  thou  must  reform  the  stubborn  times. 

Avenging  on  the  sons  the  father's  crimes, 

And  from  the  long  records  of  distant  age. 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage ; 

Say,  from  what  period  then  has  Jove  designM 

To  date  his  vengeance ;  to  what  bounds  confined  ? 

Begin  from  thence,  where  first  Alpheus  hides 

His  wandering  stream,  and  through  the  briny  tides 

UnmixM  to  his  Sicilian  river  glides. 

Thy  own  Arcadians  there  the  thunder  claim, 

Whose  impious  rites  disgrace  thy  mighty  name ; 

Who  raise  thy  temples  where  the  chariot  stood 

Of  fierce  (Eiiomaus  defilM  with  blood  ; 

Where  once  his  steeds  their  savage  banquet  found. 

And  human  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground. 

Say,  can  those  honours  please  ?  and  canst  thou  loyt 

Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove 

And  shall  not  Tantalus's  kingdom  share 

Thy  wife  and  sister's  tutelary  care? 

Reverse,  O  Jove,  thy  too  severe  decree, 

Nor  doom  to  war  a  race  derived  from  thee  • 
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On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues,  and  curse  them  with  such  sons  as  those. 

Thus,  in  reproach  and  prayer,  the  queen  express'd 
The  rage  and  grief  contending  in  her  breast ; 
Unmoved  remained  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
And  from  his  throne  return'd  this  stem  reply  : 

*'Twas  thus  I  deem'd  thy  haughty  soul  would 
bear 
The  dire,  though  just,  revenge  which  I  prepare 
Against  a  nation  thy  peculiar  care. 
No  less  Dione  might  for  Thebes  contend, 
Nor  Bacchus  less  his  native  town  defend ; 
Yet  these  in  silence  see  the  fates  fulfil 
Their  work,  and  reverence  our  superior  will. 
For,  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear, 
(That  dreadful  oath  which  bmds  the  Thunderer,) 
'Tis  fix'd ;  the  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove  j 
No  force  can  bend  me,  no  persuasion  move. 
Haste  then,  Cyilenius,  through  the  liquid  air; 
Qo  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair ; 
Bid  hell's  black  monarch  my  commands  obey, 
And  give  up  Lains  to  the  realms  of  day: 
Whose  ghost  yet  shivering  on  Cocytus'  sand, 
Expects  its  passage  to  the  farther  strand ; 
Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear; 
That,  from  his  exil'd  brother,  swelPd  with  pride 
Of  foreign  forces,  and  his  Argive  bride, 
Almighty  Jove  commands  him  to  detain 
The  promised  empire,  and  alternate  reign ; 
Be  this  the  cause  of  more  than  mortal  hate: 
The  rest  succeeding  times  shall  ripen  into  Cite.' 

The  god  obeyss  and  to  his  feet  applies 
Those  golden  wings  that  cut  theyieldmg  skies  i 
His  ample  hat  his  beamy  locks  o'erspread, 
And  veO'd  the  starry  glories  of  his  head. 
Hr  Miied  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  toft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 
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That  dnves  the  Head  to  dark  Tartarinr  roasts, 
Or  Dack  to  life  compels  the  wandering  ghosts. 
Thus,  through  the  parting  clouds,  the  son  of  May 
Wings  on  the  whistling  winds  his  rapid  way  ; 
Now  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  equal  flight, 
Now  springs  aloft,  and  towers  the  ethereal  height 
T!ien  wheeling,  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies, 
And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies. 

Meantime  the  banish'd  Polynices  roves 
(His  Thebes  abandon'd)  through  the  Aonian  groveai, 
While  future  realms  his  wandering  thoughts  de> 

light, 
His  daily  vision,  and  his  dream  by  night ; 
Forbidden  Thebes  appears  before  his  eye, 
Prom  whence  he  sees  his  absent  brother  fly 
With  transport  views  the  airy  rule  hia  own. 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne. 
Fain  would  he  cast  a  tedious  age  away, 
And  live  out  all  in  one  triumphant  day : 
He  chides  the  lazy  progress  of  the  sun. 
And  bids  the  year  with  swifter  motion  ran. 
With  anxious  hopes  bis  craving  mind  is  toas'd. 
And  all  his  joys  in  length  of  wishes  lost. 

The  hero  then  resolves  his  course  to  bend 
Where  ancient  Danaus'  fruitful  fields  extend. 
And  famed  Mycene's  lofty  towers  ascend. 
(Where  late  the  sun  did  Atreus  cnmes  detest. 
And  disappeared  in  horror  of  the  feast.) 
And  now,  by  chance,  by  fate,  or  furies  led. 
From  Bacchus'  consecrated  caves  he  fled. 
Where  the  shrill  cries  of  frantic  matrons  sound. 
And  Pentheus'  blood  enrich'd  the  rismg  ground. 
Then  sees  Cithieron  towering  o'er  the  plain, 
And  thence  declining  gently  to  the  main. 
-  Next  to  the  bounds  of  Nisus'  realm  repairs. 
Where  treacherous  Scylla  cut  the  purple  hairs : 
The  hanging  clifls  of  Scyron's  rock  explores, 
And  hears  the  murmurs  of  the  difTerent  shmea^ 
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PasBOfl  the  strait  that  parts  the  foaming  seas, 
And  stately  Corinth's  pleasing  site  surveys. 

'Twas  now  the  time  when  Phoebus  yields  to  night, 
And  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  light : 
Wide  o'er  the  world  in  solemn  pomp  she  drew 
Her  airy  chariot,  hung  with  pearly  dew ; 
All  birds  and  beasts  lie  hush'd  :  Sleep  steals  away 
The  wild  desires  of  men,  and  toils  of  day, 
And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air 
A  sweet  forgetfiilness  of  human  care. 
Yet  no  red  clouds,  with  golden  borders  gay, 
Promise  the  skies  the  bright  return  of  day ; 
No  faint  reflections  of  the  distant  light        [night  i 
Streak  with  long  gleams  the  scattering  shades  of 
From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rise. 
Increase  the  darkness,  and  involve  the  skies. 
At  once  the  rushing  winds  with  roaring  sound 
Burst  from  the  .£olian  caves,  and  rend  the  ground. 
With  equal  rage  their  airy  quarrel  try, 
And  win  by  turns  the  kingdom  of  the  sky : 
But  with  a  thicker  night  black  Auster  shrouds 
The  heavens,  and  drives  on  heaps  the  rolling  clouds, 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest  poura^ 
Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  haily  showers. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  thunder  roars  aloud, 
And  broken  lightnings  flash  from  every  cloud. 
Now  smokes  with  showers  the  misty  mountain- 
ground, 
And  floated  fields  lie  undistinguished  round, 
The  Inaxshian  streams  with  headlong  fury  run, 
And  Erasinus  rolls  a  deluge  on : 
The  foaming  Lema  swells  above  its  bounds. 
And  spreads  its  ancient  poisons  o'er  the  grounds : 
Where  late  was  dust,  now  rapid  torrents  play. 
Rush  through  the  mounds,  and  bear  the  dams  aways 
Old  limbs  of  trees  from  crackling  forests  torn, 
Are  whirl'd  in  air,  and  on  the  winds  are  borne . 
The  storm  the  dark  LycsBan  groves  displa/d, 
And  first  to  light  exposed  the  sacred  shade. 
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The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bunting  sky, 
Sees  yawning  Tonks  in  mamj  fragments  fly, 
And  riews  aatonfshM  fWnn  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  watery  war, 
That,  driven  by  storms,  and  pouring  o'er  the  pUa, 
Swept  herds,  and  hinds,  and  houses  to  the  raani. 
Through  the  brown  horrors  of  the  night  he  fled. 
Nor  knows,  amazed,  what  doubtful  path  to  tread ; 
His  brother  s  image  to  his  mind  appears. 
Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his  feet  will 
fears. 

So  fares  a  sailor  on  the  stormy  main. 
When  clouds  conceal  B&otes*  golden  wun ; 
When  not  a  star  its  friendly  lustre  keeps. 
Nor  trembling  Cynthia  glimmers  on  the  deepa ; 
He  dreads  the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  seas,  and  skieii 
While  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  round  him  flies. 

Thus  strove  the  chief,  on  every  side  distress'd, 
Thus  still  his  courage  with  his  toils  increased ; 
With  his  broad  shield  opposed,  he  forced  his  way 
Through  thickest  woods,  and  roused  the  beasts  of  pisy 
Till  he  beheld,  where  from  I^arissa's  height 
The  shelving  walls  reflect  a  glancing  light: 
Thither  with  haste  the  Theban  hero  flies ; 
On  this  side  Lema*s  poisonous  water  lies. 
On  rhat  Prosymna's  grove  and  temple  rise : 
He  pa?s*d  the  gates,  which  then  unguarded  lay, 
And  to  the  regal  palace  bent  his  way ; 
On  the  cold  marble,  spent  with  toil,  he  lies. 
And  waits  till  pleasing  slumbers  seal  his  eyes. 

Adrastus  here  his  happy  people  sways, 
Bless'd  with  calm  peace  in  his  declining  days. 
By  both  his  parents  of  descent  divine. 
Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  fine : 
Heaven  had  not  crown'd  his  wishes  with  a  son. 
But  two  fair  daughters  heir  d  his  state  and  throne 
To  him  A  polio  (wondrous  to  relate ! 
But  who  can  pierce  into  the  depths  of  Tate  7> 
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Had  fune^^^Eapeet  thy  sons  on  Argoe  shorv, 
A  yellow  lion,  and  a  bristly  boar/ 
This,  lonff  reroWed  in  his  palemal  breast, 
Sate  heairy  on  his. heart,  and  broke  his  rest ; 
This,  great  Amphianis,  lay  bid  from  thee, 
Though  skill'd  in  fate,  and  dark  futurity. 
The  Other's  care  and  prophet's  art  were  Tain : 
For  thus  did  the  predicting  god  ordain. 

Lo,  hapless  'Tydeus,  whose  ill-fated  hand 
Had  slain  his.  brother,  leaves  his  native  land, 
And,  seized  with  horror,  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  urged  his  flight. 
Now  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest  driven, 
H««eek8  a  shelter  from  the  inclement  heaven. 
Till,  led  by  &l»,  the  Theban's  steps  he  treads, 
^d  to  fair  Argos*  open  court  succeeds. 

When  thus  the  chiefs  from  different  lands  rescn, 
To  Adrastus*  realms,  and  hospitable  courts 
The  king  surveys  his  guests  with  rurious  eyes. 
And  fiews  their  arms  and  habit  M^ith  surprise. 
A  lion's  yellow  skin  the  Theban  wears. 
Horrid  his  mane,  and  rough  with  <urling  hairs; 
Such  onoe  employ'd  Aicides'  youthful  toils, 
Eie  yet  «dorn'd  with  Nemea's  dreadfiil  spoil*. 
A  boar's  stiff  hide,  of  Calydonian  breed, 
CEnides'  manly  shoulders  overspread : 
Oblique  his^oeks,  ereet  his  bristles  stood : 
Alive,  the  pride  and  terror  of  the  wood. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  and  fiz'd  in  deep  amaae 
The  king  the  accomplish'd  oracle  surveys ; 
Reveres  Apollo's  vocal  caves,  and  owns 
The  guiding  godhead,  and  his  future  sons. 
O'er  aH'his  bosom  secret  transports  reign. 
And  a  glad  horror  shoots  through  every  vein. 
To  heaven  he  lifts  his  hands,  erect  his  sight, 
And'tfaiM  invokes  the  silent. queen  of  night : 

Ooddess  of  shades,  beneath  whose  gloomy  reiga 
Yon  spang  ed  arch  glows  with  the  starry  traijt ; 
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YovL,  who  the  cares  of  heaven  and  earth  allay, 
Till  nature,  quicken'd  by  the  inspiring  ray, 
Wakes  to  new  vigour  with  the  rising  day : 
O  thou,  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
Long  lost  and  wilder'd  in  the  maze  of  fate  1 
Be  present  still :  oh  goddess !  in  our  aid 
Proceed,  and  'f^rm  those  omens  thou  hast  mada. 
We  to  tby  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay, 
And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay ; 
The  sable  flock  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke^ 
Aud  fill  thy  temples  with  a  graceful  smoke 
Hail,  faithful  Tripos !  hail,  ye  dark  abodes 
Of  awful  Phcebus  r  I  confess  the  gods !' 

Thus,  seized  with  sacred  fear,  the  monarch  pray'di 
Then  to  his  inner  court  the  guests  convey'd  : 
Where  yet  thin  fames  from  dying  sparks  arise 
And  dust  yet  white  upon  each  altar  Ues, 
The  relics  of  a  former  sacrifice. 
The  king  once  more  the  solemn  rites  requires, 
And  bids  renew  the  feasts,  and  wake  the  fires. 
His  train  obey,  while  all  the  courts  around 
With  noisy  care  and  various  tumult  sound. 
Embroider'd  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds; 
This  slave  the  floor,  and  that  the  table  spreads  i 
A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
And  fills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  light  | 
Here  loaves  in  canisters  are  piled  on  high, 
And  there  in  flames  the  slaughtered  victims  fiy. 
Subhme  in  regal  state  Adrastus  shone, 
Strelch'd  on  rich  carpets  on  his  ivory  thronoi 
A  lofty  couch  receives  each  princely  guest ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  wait  the  rest. 

And  now  the  king,  his  royal  feast  to  grace, 
Acestis  calls,  the  guardian  of  bis  race. 
Who  first  their  youth  in  arts  of  virtue  trained, 
And  their  ripe  years  in  modest  grace  maintaia*d| 
Then  softly  whisper'd  in  her  faithful  ear, 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear. 
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When  from  the  close  apartments  of  the  night, 
The  royal  nymphs  approach  divinely  ln*ight : 
Such  was  Diana's,  such  Minerva's  face  ; 
Nor  shine  their  beauties  with  superior  grace, 
But  that  in  these  a  milder  charm  endears, 
And  less  of  terror  in  their  looks  appears. 
As  on  the  heroes  first  they  cast  their  eyes, 
O'er  their  fair  cheeks  the  glowing  blushes  rise, 
Their  downcast  looks  a  decent  shame  confessed, 
Then  on  their  father's  reverend  features  rest. 

The  banquet  done,  the  monarch  gives  the  sign 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  sparkling  wine, 
Which  Danaus  used  in  sacred  rites  of  old, 
With  sculpture  graced,  and  rough  with  rising  gold. 
Here  to  the  clouds  victorious  Perseus  flies, 
Medusa  seems  to  move  her  languid  eyes. 
And  e'en  in  gold,  turns  paler  as  she  dies. 
There  from  the  chase  Jove's  towering  eagle  bean, 
On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars; 
Still  as  he  rises  in  the  ethereal  height. 
His  native  mountains  lessen  to  his  sight ; 
While  all  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 
Fiz'd  on  the  glorious  scene  in  wild  amaze ; 
And  the  swifl  hounds,  afirighted  as  he  flieti, 
Run  to  the  shade,  and  bark  against  the  skie.4 

This  golden  bowl  with  generous  juice  wascrown'd 
The  first  libation  sprinkled  on  the  ground : 
By  turns  on  each  celestial  power  they  call. 
With  Phuebus'  name  resounds  the  vaulted  hall. 
The  courtly  train,  the  strangers,  and  the  rest, 
Crown'ti  with    chaste  laurel,  and    with    garlands 

dress'd, 
While  with  rich  gums  the  fuming  altars  blaze. 
Salute  the  god  in  numerous  hymns  of  praise. 

Then  thus  the  king :  *  Perhaps,  my  noble  guests, 
Tnese  honour'd  altars,  and  these  annual  feasts 
To  bright  Apollo's  awful  name  design'd. 
Unknown,  with  wonder  may  perplex  your  mind* 
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Great  was  the  caase  ;  ou»  old  8ol«mnit!eii 
From  no  blind  zeal  nr  fond  tradition  rise ; 
But,  saved  from  death,  otir  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day. 

*  When  by  a  thousand  darts  the  Python  slain 
With  orbs  unroH'd,  lay  covering  all  the  plain 
(Transfix'd  as  o'er  Casta!ia*8  streams  he  hung) 
And  suck'd  new  poison  with  his  triple  tongue^ 
To  Argo's  realms  the  victor  god  resorts, 

And  enters  old  Crotopus'  humble  courts. 
This  rural  prince  one  only  daughter  bless*d, 
That  all  the  charms  of  blooming  youth  posses^'d^ 
Fair  was  her  face,  and  spotless  was  her  mind, 
Where  filial  love  with  virgin  sweetness  joined' 
Happy  !  and  happy  still  she  might  have  proved* 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  beloved  ! 
But  Phcebus  loved,  and  on  the  flowery  side 
Of  Nemea*8  stream  the  yielding  fair  enjoy*d : 
Now,  ere  ten  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
The  illustrious  offspring  of  the  god  was  born; 
The  nymph,  her  father's  anger  to  evade. 
Retires  from  Argos  to  the  sylvaA  shade ; 
To  woods  and  wilds  the  pleasing  burthen  bean, 
And  trusts  her  infant  to  a  shepherd's  cares. 

*  How  mean  a  fate,  unhappy  child  is  thine ! 
Ah,  how  unworthy  those  of  race  divine ! 

On  flowery  herbs  in  some  green  covert  laid, 
His  bed  the  ground,  his  canopy  the  shade. 
He  mixes  with  the  bleating  lambs  his  cries. 
While  the  rude  swain  his  rural  music  tries, 
To  call  soft  slumbers  on  his  infant  eyes. 
Yet  e'en  in  those  obscure  abodes  to  live. 
Was  more,  alas !  than  cruel  &te  would  give ; 
For  on  the  grassy  verdure  as  he  lay. 
And  "breathed  the  freshness  of  the  early  day. 
Devouring  dogs  the  helpless  infant  tore. 
Fed  on  his  tremblii:g  limbs,  and  lapp'd  the  gore 
The  astohtsh'd  mother,  wlien  the  rumour  cainei 
ForjretP  h«»r  father,  and  neglects  her  fame. 
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With  loud  oompiaints  she  fills  the  yielding  air, 
And  beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  flowing  hair; 
Then  wild  with  anguish  to  her  sire  she  flies, 
Demands  the  sentence,  and  contented  dies. 

*  But,  touch'd  with  sorrow  for  the  dead  too  lata^ 
The  raging  god  prepares  to  avenge  her  fate. 

He  sends  a  monster,  horrible  and  fell, 
Begot  by  furies  in  the  depths  of  hell. 
The  pest  a  virgin's  face  and  bosom  bears; 
High  on  a  crown  a  rising  snake  appears, 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  hisses  in  her  hairs; 
About  the  realm  she  walks  her  dreadful  round, 
When  night  with  sable  wings  o'erspreads  the  ground 
Devours  young  babes  before  their  parents'  eyes, 
And  feeds  and  thrives  on  public  miseries. 

*  But  generous  rage  the  bold  ChorcBbus  warms, 
Chorcebus,  famed  for  virtue,  as  for  arms ; 
Some  few  like  him,  inspired  with  martial  flame. 
Thought  a  short  life  well  lost  for  endless  fame. 
These,  where  two  ways  in  equal  parts  divide, 
The  direful  monster  from  afar  descried. 

Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  side, 
Whose  panting  vitals,  warm  with  life,  she  dr«wi^ 
And  in  their  hearts  imbrues  her  cruel  claws. 
The  youths  surround  her  with  extended  spean ; 
But  brave  Chorcebus  in  the  front  appears. 
Deep  in  her  breast  he  plunged  his  shining  sword, 
And  hell's  dire  monster  back  to  hell  restored. 
The  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Her  twisting  volumes,  and  her  roUmg  eyes, 
Her  spotted  breast,  and  gaping  womb  imbrued 
With  livid  poison,  and  our  children's  blood. 
The  cro^d  in  stupid  wonder  fix'd  appear, 
Pale  e'en  in  joy,  nor  yet  forget  to  fear. 
Some  with  vast  beams  the  squaUd  corpse  engage^ 
And  weary  all  the  wild  eflbrts  of  rage. 
The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 
With  hollow  screeches  fled  the  dire  repast  \ 
14 
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And  raTenous  dogs,  allured  by  scented  blood, 
And  atarvinff  wolves  ran  howling  to  the  wood. 

*  But,  fired  with  rage,  from  cleft  Parnassus'  braw 
Avenging  Phcebus  bent  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing  flew  the  fcather'd  fates  below : 
A  night  of  sultry  clouds  involved  aronnd 
The  towers,  the  fields,  and  the  devoted  ground" 
And  now  a  thousand  lives  together  fled. 
Death  with  his  scythe  cut  off  the  fatal  thread, 
And  a  whole  province  in  his  triumph  led. 
But  PhcBbus,  ask'd  why  noxious  fires  appear, 
And  raging  Sirius  blasts  the  sickly  year. 
Demands  their  lives  by  whom  his  monster  feH, 
And  dooms  a  dreadful  sacrifice  to  hell. 

'  Biess'd  be  thy  dust,  and  let  eternal  fame 
Attend  thy  manes,  and  preserve  thy  name. 
Undaunted  hero !  who,  divinely  brave, 
In  such  a  cause  disdain' d  thy  life  to  save; 
But  view'd  the  shrine  with  a  superior  look. 
And  its  upbraided  godhead  thus  bespoke : 

'  With  piety,  the  soul's  securest  guard, 
And  conscious  virtue,  still  its  own  reward, 
Willing  I  come,  unknowing  how  to  fear ; 
Nor  shait  thou,  Phoebus,  find  a  suppliant  here. 
Thy  monster's  death  to  me  was  owed  alone, 
And  'tis  a  deed  too  glorious  to  disown. 
Behold  him  here,  for  whom,  so  many  days, 
Impervious  clouds  concealM  thy  sullen  rays  f 
For  whom,  as  man  no  longer  claim'd  thy  care, 
Such  numbers  fell  by  pestilential  air ! 
But  if  the  abandon' d  race  of  human  kind 
From  gods  above  no  more  compassion  find  i 
If  such  inclemency  in  heaven  can  dwell, 
Yet  why  must  unofiending  Argos  feel 
The  vengeance  due  to  this  unlucky  steel! 
On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fury  lall, 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all : 
Unleas  our  desert  cities  please  thy  sight. 
Or  funeral  flames  refle^'t  a  grateful  light, 
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Discharge  thy  shafts,  this  ready  bosom  rend, 
And  to  the  shades  a  ghost  triumphant  send ; 
But  for  my  country  let  my  fate  atone, 
Bo  mine  the  vengeance,  as  the  crime  my  own.' 

*  Merit  distress'd,  impartial  Heaven  relieves  t 
Unwelcome  life  relenting  Phcebus  gives : 

For  not  the  vengeful  power  that  glow'd  with  rage, 
With  such  amazing  virtue  durst  engage. 
The  clouds  dispersed,  Apollo's  wrath  expired, 
And  from  the  wondering  god  the  unwilling  youth  re- 
Thence  we  these  altars  in  his  temple  raise,     [tixed. 
And  offer  annual  honours,  feasts,  and  praise ; 
Those  solemn  feasts  propitious  Phoebus  please ; 
These  honours  still  renewed,  his  ancient  wrath  ap- 
pease. 

*  But  say,  illustrious  guest  !*  adjoin'd  the  king, 
*What  n  ame  you  bear  from  what  high  race  you  spnnfO 
The  noble  Tydeus  stands  confessed,  and  known 
Our  neighbour  prince,  and  heir  of  Calydon. 
Relate  your  fortunes,  while  the  friendly  night 

And  silent  hours  to  various  talk  invite.' 

The  Theban  bends  on  earth  his  gloomy  eyes, 
Confused,  and  sadly  thus  at  length  replies ; 
*  Before  these  altars  how  shall  I  proclaim 
(Oh  generous  prince  I)  my  nation  or  my  name^ 
Or  through  what  veins  our  ancient  blood  has  rolPd^ 
Let  the  sad  tale  for  ever  rest  untold  I 
Yet  if;  propitious  to  a  wretch  unknown. 
You  seek  to  share  in  sorrows  not  your  own  { 
Know  then,  from  Cadmus  I  derive  my  race, 
Joeasta's  son,  and  Thebes  my  native  place.' 

To  whom  the  king  (who  felt  his  generous  breast 
Touch'd  with  concern  for  his  unhappy  guest) 
Replies  ^-*  Ah,  why  forbears  the  son  to  name 
His  wretched  father,  known  too  well  by  famel 
Fame,  that  dehghts  around  the  world  to  stray. 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way. 
E'en  those  who  dwell  where  suns  at  distance  roll, 
In  northern  wilds,  and  Ireeze  beneath  the  pole; 
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And  those  who  tread  the  burning  Libyan  lands, 
The  faithless  Syrtes,  and  the  moving  sands; 
Who  view  the  \vestern  sea's  extremest  bonndi^ 
Or  drink  of  Gani^es  in  their  eastern  grounds ; 
AH  these  the  woes  of  (Edipus  have  known, 
Your  fates,  your  furies,  and  your  haunted  town. 
If  on  the  sons  the  parents'  crimes  descend, 
What  prince  from  those  his  lineage  can  defend  1 
Be  this  thy  comfort,  that  'tis  thine  to  efface 
With  virtuous  acts  thy  ancestor's  disgrace^ 
And  be  thyself  the  honour  of  thy  race. 
But  see !  the  stars  begin  to  steal  away, 
And  shine  more  faintly  at  approaching  day. 
Now  pour  the  wine ;  and  in  your  tunefiil  lays 
Once  more  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise.' 
Oh,  father  Phosbus !  whether  Lycia's  coast 
And  snowy  mountains  thy  bright  presence  boast  i 
Whether  to  sweet  Castalia  thou  repair, 
And  bathe  in  silver  dews  thy  yellow  hair ; 
Or,  pleased  to  find  fair  Delos  float  no  more, 
Delight  in  Cynthus,  and  the  shady  shore ; 
Or  choose  thy  seat  in  Ilion's  proud  abodes, 
The  shining  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods  t 
By  thee  the  bow  and  mortal  shafts  are  borne  t 
Eternal  charms  thy  blooming  youth  adorn : 
Skill'd  in  the  laws  of  secret  fate  above. 
And  the  dark  counsels  of  almighty  Jove, 
'Tis  thine  the  seeds  of  future  war  to  know, 
The  change  of  sceptres,  and  impending  woe? 
When  direful  meteors  spread  through  glowing  air 
Long  trails  of  light,  and  shake  their  biasing  haii. 
Thy  rage  the  Phrygian  felt,  who  durst  aspire 
To  excel  ihe  music  of  thy  heavenly  lyre  i 
Thy  shafts  avenged  lewd  Tityus'  guilty  flame 
The  immurtal  victim  of  thy  mother's  fame; 
Thy  hand  slew  Python,  and  the  dame  who  lost 
Eler  numerous  offspring  for  a  fatal  boast. 
In  Phlcgyas'  doom  thy  just  revenge  appears, 
Condemn'd  to  furies  and  eternal  fears : 
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He  viewB  his  food,  but  dreads,  with  lifted  eye, 
The  mouldering  rock,  that  trembles  from  on  high. 

Propitious  hear  our  prayer,  O  power  divme  I 
And  on  thy  hospitable  Argos  shine, 
Wliether  the  style  of  Titan  please  thee  more, 
Whose  purple  rays  the  Achaemenes  adore; 
Or  great  Osiris,  who  first  taught  the  swain 
In  Pharian  field  to  sow  the  golden  grain ; 
Or  Mithra,  to  whose  beams  the  Persian  bows, 
And  pays,  in  hollow  rocks,  his  awful  vows ; 
Mithra,  whose  head  the  blaze  of  light  adorns, 
Who  grasps  the  struggling  heifer's  lunar  homa. 
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Sm-said,  and  for  her  lost  Galanthis  sighs, 
When  the  fair  consort  of  her  son  replies  s 
Since  you  a  servant's  ravish'd  form  bemoan, 
And  kindly  sigh  for  sorrows  not  your  own  | 
Let  me  (if  tears  and  grief  permit)  relate 
A  nearer  woe,  a  sister's  stranger  fate. 
No  nymph  of  all  CEchalia  could  compare 
For  beauteous  form  with  Dryope  the  fair, 
Her  tender  mother's  only  hope  and  pride 
(Myself  the  offspring  of  a  second  bride.) 
This  nymph,  compress'd  by  him  who  rules  the  day, 
Whom  Delphi  and  the  Delian  isle  obey, 
Andnemon  loved ;  and,  bless'd  in  all  those  charmv 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms. 
A  lake  there  was,  with  shelving  banks  around, 
Whose  verdant  summit  fragrant  myrtles  crown'd 
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ThesR  shades,  unknowing  of  the  fates,  she  soughti 
And  to  the  Naiads  flowery  garlands  brought; 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  pleasing  charge)  she  press'd 
Within  her  arms,  and  nourish'd  at  her  breast. 
Not  distant  far,  a  watery  lotos  grows; 
The  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  verdant  boughs 
Adorn'd  with  blossoms,  promised  fruits  that  vie 
In  glowing  colours  with  the  Tyrian  dye: 
Of  these  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  infant  son ; 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done : 
But  lo  !  I  saw  (as  near  her  side  I  stood) 
The  violated  blossoms  drop  with  blood. 
Upon  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look  ; 
The  trembling  tree  with  sudden  horror  shook. 
Lotis  the  nymph  (if  rural  tales  be  true,) 
As  from  Priapus'  lawless  lust  she  flew, 
Forsook  her  form  ;  and,  fixing  here,  became 
A  flowery  plant,  which  still  preserves  her  name. 
This  change  unknown,  astonishM  at  the  sight. 
My  trembling  sister  strove  to  urge  her  flight ; 
And  first  the  pardon  of  the  nymphs  implored, 
And  tho5^e  offended  sylvan  powers  adored  : 
But  when  she  backward  would  have  fled,  she  fount 
Her  stiffening  feet  were  rooted  in  the  ground; 
In  vain  to  free  her  fastened  feet  she  strove, 
And,  as  she  struggles,  only  moves  above ; 
She  feels  the  encroaching  bark  around  her  grow 
By  quick  deorees,  and  cover  all  below : 
Surprised  at  this,  her  trembling  hand  she  heaves 
To  rend  her  hair  :  lier  han^  is  fill'd  with  leaves  : 
Where  late  was  hnir,  the  shooting  leaves  are  seen 
To  rise,  nnd  -hnde  her  with  a  sudden  green. 
The  child  Amplv8«iiB.  to  her  bosom  press' d. 
Perceived  a  colder  and  a  hnrder  breast, 
And  found  the  springs,  thai  ne'er  till  then  denied 
Their  milky  moisture,  on  a  sudden  dried. 
I  saw,  unhappy !  what  I  now  relate, 
And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy  fate. 
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Embraced  thy  boughs,  thy  rising  bark  delay' d, 
There  wishM  to  grow,  and  mingle  shade  with  shade. 

Behold  Andraemon  and  the  unhappy  eire 
Appear,  and  for  their  Dryope  inquire ; 
A  springing  tree  for  Dryope  they  findt 
And  print  warm  kisses  on  the  panting  rind  j 
Prostrate,  with  tears  iheir  kindred  plant  bedew, 
And  close  embrace  as  to  the  roots  they  grew. 
The  face  was  all  that  now  remain'd  of  thee, 
No  more  a  woman,  nor  yet  quite  a  tree  ; 
Thy  branches  hung  with  humid  pearls  appear. 
From  every  leaf  distils  a  trickling  tear, 
And  straight  a  voice,  while  yet  a  voice  remains, 
Thus  through  the  trembling  boughs  in  sighs  com- 
plains : 

•  If  ,to  the  wretched  any  faith  be  given, 
I  swear  by  all  the  unpitying  powers  of  heaven, 
No  wilful  crime  this  heavy  vengeance  bred ; 
In  mutual  innorence  our  lives  we  led  : 
If  this  be  false,  let  these  new  greens  decay, 
Let  sounding  axes  lop  my  limbs  away, 
And  crackling  flames  on  all  my  honours  prey! 
But  from  my  branching  arms  this  infant  bear, 
Let  some  kind  nurse  supply  a  mother's  care : 
And  to  his  mother  let  him  oft  be  led. 
Sport  in  her  shades,  and  in  her  shades  be  fed  ; 
Teach  him,  when  first  his  infant  voice  shall  frame 
Imperfect  words,  and  lisp  his  mother's  name, 
To  hail  this  tree ;  and  say  with  weeping  eyes, 
Within  this  plant  my  hapless  parent  lies : 
And  when  in  youth  he  seeks  the  shady  woods, 
Oh,  let  him  fly  the  crystal  lakes  and  floods, 
Nor  touch  the  fatal  flowers ;  but,  warn'd  by  me. 
Believe  a  goddess  shrined  in  every  tree. 
My  sire,  my  sister,  and  my  spouse,  farewell! 
If  in  your  breast  or  love  or  pity  dwell, 
protect  your  plant,  nor  let  my  branches  feel 
rhc  browsing  cattle,  or  the  piercing  steel. 
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F&rewell !  and  tioce  I  cannot  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  yours,  advance  at  least  to  mine. 
My  son,  thy  mother's  parting  kiss  receive 
While  yet  thy  mother  has  a  kiss  to  give. 
I  can  no  more ;  the  creeping  rind  invades 
My  closing  lips,  and  hides  my  bead  in  shades 
Remove  your  hands ;  the  bark  shall  soon  suffice 
Without  their  aid  to  seal  these  dying  eyes.' 

She  ceased  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceased  to  be 
And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  within  the  tree ; 
Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  reign'd. 
And  long  the  plant  a  human  heat  retain'd. 
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Thb  fair  Pomona  flourish'd  in  his  reign : 
Of  all  the  virgins  of  the  sylvan  train. 
None  taught  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear, 
Or  more  improved  the  vegetable  care. 
To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  flowery  field, 
The  streams  and  fountains,  no  delights  could  yield  ^ 
'Twas  all  her  joy  the  ripening  fruits  to  tend. 
And  see  the  boughs  with  happy  burthens  bend. 
The  hook  she  bore  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear. 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year. 
To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 
And  teach  the  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 
Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  grafTs  receives. 
And  yields  an  offspring  more  than  nature  gives  i 
Now  sliding  streams  the  thirsty  plants  renew, 
And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  dew. 
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These  cares  alone  her  virgin  breast  employ, 
Averse  from  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy. 
Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  every  side, 

^  To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied. 

I  How  oft  the  satyrs  and  the  wanton  fauns,  * 

Who  haunt  the  forests,  or  frequent  the  lawns^ 
The  god  whose  ensigns  scares  the  birds  of  prey 
And  old  Silenus,  youthful  in  decay, 
Employed  their  Wes  and  unavailing  care. 
To  pass  the  fences,  and  surprise  the  fair  I 
Like  these,  Vertumnus  own*d  his  faithful  flame. 
Like  these,  rejected  by  the  scornful  dame. 
To  gain  her  sight,  a  thousand  forms  he  wears ; 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears, 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain  . 
O'ercharge  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 
Oft  o'er  his  back  a  crooked  scythe  is  laid. 
And  wreaths  of  hay  his  sun-burnt  temples  shade 
Oft  in  his  hardened  hand  a  goad  he  bears, 
Like  one  who  late  unyoked  the  sweating  steers 
Sometimes  his  pruning-hook  corrects  the  vines. 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 
Now  gathering  what  the  bounteous  year  allows, 
He  pulls  ripe  apples  from  the  bending  boughs. 
A  soldier  now,  he  with  his  sword  appears  ; 
A  fisher  next,  his  trembling  angle  bears. 
Each  shape  he  varies,  and  each  art  he  tries, 
On  her  bright  charms  to  feast  his  longing  eyes. 

A  female  form  at  last  Vertumnus  wears. 
With  all  the  marks  of  reverend  age  appears. 
His  temples  thinly  spread  with  silver  hairs  : 
Propp'd  on  his  staff,  and  stooping  as  he  goes, 
A  painted  mitre  shades  his  furrow'd  brows. 
The  god,  in  this  decrepit  form  array'd, 
The  gardens  entered,  and  the  fruit  surveyed ; 
And  '  Happy  you  !'  he  thus  address'd  the  maid, 
'  Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  out-i ' 
A.B  other  gardens  ure  exccU'd  by  thine  I' 
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Then  kiss'd  the  fair  (his  kisses  warmer  grow  | 

Than  such  as  women  on  their  sex  bestow ;)  ! 

Then,  placed  beside  her  on  the  flowery  ground,  j 

Beheld  the  trees  with  autumn's  boimty  crown'd.  i 

An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces  led,  I 

The  curling  vine  her  swelling  clusters  spread :  j 

He  view'd  her  twining  branches  with  delight,  | 

And  praised  the  beauty  of  the  pleasing  sight. 

*  Yet  this  tall  elm,  but  for  his  vine,*  he  said,  | 

'  Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren  shade ; 
And  this  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround  | 

Her  married  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground.  | 

Ah  beauteous  maid  !  let  this  example  move  > 

Your  mind,  averse  from  all  the  joys  of  love 
Deign  to  be  loved,  and  every  heart  subdue  :  i 

What  nymph  could  e'er  attract  such  crowd?  i 

you  7  I 

Not  she  whose  beauty  urged  the  Centaur's  arms^ 
Ulysses'  queen,  nor  Helen's  fatal  charms.  j 

E'en  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain. 
A  thousand  sylvans,  demigods,  and  gods,  ; 

nat  haunt  our  mountains,  and  our  Alban  wooda 
But  if  you'll  prosper,  mark  what  I  advise, 
Whom  age  and  long  experience  render  wise, 
And  one  whose  tender  care  is  far  above  j 

All  that  these  lovers  ever  felt  for  love ;  ' 

(Far  more  than  e'er  can  by  yourself  be  guess'd  •)  ! 

Fix  on  Vertumnus,  and  reject  the  rest. 

For  his  firm  faith  I  dare  engage  my  own ;  ! 

Scarce  to  himself,  hiipself  is  better  known. 
To  distant  lands  Vertumnus  never  roves ; 
Like  you,  contented  with  his  native  groves ; 
Nor  at  first  sight,  like  most,  admires  the  fair ;     ^ 
For  you  he  lives :  and  you  alone  shall  share  j 

His  last  affection,  as  his  early  care.  ! 

Besides,  he's  lovely  far  above  the  rest,  j 

With  youth  immortal,  and  with  beauty  bless'd.  ! 
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Add,  that  he  varies  every  shape  with  ease, 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please. 
But  what  should  most  excite  a  mutual  fiame 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same  : 
To  him  your  orchard's  early  fruit  are  due, 
(A  pleasing  offering  when  'tis  made  by  you,) 
He  values  these;  but  yet,  alas  !  complains, 
That  still  the  best  and  dearest  gift  remains. 
Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows 
With  that  ripe  red  the  autumnal  sun  bestows  1 
Nor  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kmd  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies : 
You,  only  you,  can  move  the  god's  desire : 
Oh,  crown  so  constant  and  so  pure  a  fire ! 
Let  soft  compassion  touch  your  gentle  mind ; 
Think,  'tis  Vertumnus  begs  you  to  be  kind: 
So  may  no  frost,  when  early  buds  appear. 
Destroy  the  promise  of  the  youthful  year ; 
Nor  winds,  when  first  your  florid  orchard  blows. 
Shake  the  hght  blossoms  from  their  blasted  boughs.' 

This  when  the  various  god  had  urged  in  vain, 
He  straight  assumed  his  native  form  again 
Such,  and  so  bright  an  aspect  now  he  bears 
As  when  through  clouds  the  emerging  sun  appears 
And,  thence  exerting  his  refulgent  ray, 
Dispels  the  darkness,  and  reveals  the  day. 
Force  he  prepared,  but  check'd  the  rash  design ; 
For  when,  appearing  in  a  form  divine. 
The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace 
Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face ; 
In  her  soft  breast  consenting  passions  mcrve, 
And  the  warm  maid  confess'd  a  mutual  love. 


IMITATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 
Done  hy  the  Author  in  hia  Youth, 


CHAUCER. 

WoM XN  ben  full  of  ragerie, 
Vet  Bwinken  iiat  sans  secresie. 
Thilka  moral  shall  ye  understond, 
Prom  schoolc-boy's  tale  of  fayre  Irelond  i 
Which  to  the  fennes  hath  him  betake, 
To  filch  the  gray  ducke  fro  the  lake. 
Right  then,  there  passen  by  the  way 
His  aunt,  and  eke  her  daughters  twa]f, 
Ducke  in  his  trowsers  hath  he  bent, 
Not  to  be  spied  of  ladies  gent. 

*  But  ho  I  our  nephew,'  crieth  one, 

*  Ho  I'  quoth  another,  *  cozen  John ;' 
And  stoppen,  and  lough,  and  callen  oat,^ 
This  silly  clerke  full  low  doth  lout : 
They  asken  that,  and  talken  this, 

'  Lo !  here  is  coz,  and  here  is  miss.' 
But  as  he  glozeth  with  speeches  soota, 
The  ducke  sore  tickleth  his  erse  roote ; 
Fore-piece  and  buttons  all  to-brest, 
Forth  thrust  a  white  neck,  and  red  crest 

*  Te-he,'  cried  ladies ;  clerke  nought  spake } 
Miss  stared,  and  gray  ducke  cryeth,  *  Quadke.' 

*  O  moder,  moder,'  quoth  the  daughter, 

'  Be  thilko  same  thing  maids  longen  a'ter  1 
Bette  is  to  pine  on  coals  and  chalke, 
Then  trust  on  mon,  whose  yerde  can  talke.' 

SPENSER. 

THE  ALLEY. 
In  every  town  where  Thamis  rolls  his^do, 
k  narrow  pass  there  is  with  houses  low ; 
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VHieie,  ever  and  anon,  the  stream  is  eyed, 

And  many  a  boat,  soft  sliding  to  and  fro. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 

The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall 

How  can  ye,  mothers,  vex  your  children  so  1 

Some  play,  some  eat,  some  cack  against  the  wall, 

And  as  they  crouchen  low,  for  bread  and  butter  call 

And  on  the  broken  pavement,  here  and  there, 

Doth  many  a  stinking  sprat  and  herring  lie ; 

A  brandy  and  tobacco  shop  is  near, 

And  hens,  and  dogs,  and  hogs  are  feeding  by ; 

And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry. 

At  every  door  are  sun-burnt  matrons  seen. 

Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry. 

Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  eft  between ; 

Scolds  answer  foul-mouth'd  scolds ;  bad  neighbour- 

hood  I  ween.  , 

*  he  snappish  cur  (the  passenger's  annoy) 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies ; 
The  whimpering  girl,  and  hoarser  screaming  boy, 
Join  to  the  yelping  treble,  shrilling  cries ; 
The  scolding  quean  to  louder  notes  doth  rise. 
And  her  full  pipes  those  shrilling  cries  confound; 
To  her  full  pipes  the  grunting  hog  replies ; 
The  grunting  hogs  alarm  the  neighbours  round, 
And  curs,  girls,  boys,  and  scolds,  in  the  deep  base  m 

drown'd. 
Hard  by  a  sty,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch, 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 
Baskets  of  fish  at  BUlingsgate  did  watch, 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackrel,  sprat,  or  plaice  { 
There  learn'd  she  speech  from  tongues  that  nevM 

cease. 
Slander  beside  her,  like  a  magpie,  chatters, 
With  Envy  (spitting  cat,)  dread  foe  to  peace; 
Like  a  cursed  cur.  Malice  before  her  clatters. 
And,  vesting  every  wight,  tears  clothes  and  all 

tatters. 
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Her  dugs  were  mark'd  by  every  collier' f  hand. 
Her  mouth  was  black  as  bull  dog's  at  the  stall } 
She  scratch'd,  bit,  and  spared  ne  lace  ne  band, 
And  bitch  and  rogue  her  answer  was  to  all ; 
Nay,  e'en  the  parts  of  shame  by  name  would  calif 
Yea,  when  she  passed  by  or  lane  or  nook, 
Would  greet  the  man  who  tum'd  him  to  the  wall. 
And  by  his  hand  obscene  the  porter  took, 
Nor  ever  did  askance  like  modest  virgin  look. 

Such  place  hath  Deptford,  navy-building  town, 
Woolwich  and  Wapping,  smelling  strong  of  pitch : 
Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown; 
And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich 
Grots,  statues,  urns,  and  Jo — n's  dog  and  bitch, 
Ne  village  is  without,  on  either  side. 
All  up  the  silver  Thames,  or  all  adown : 
Ne  Richmond's  self,  from  whose  tall  front  are  eyed 
Vales,  spu'es,  meandering  streams,  and  Windsor*! 
towery  pride. 


WALLER. 

OF  A  LADY  SINGING  TO  HER  LUTE. 

Fair  charmer,  cease,  nor  make  your  voice's  prixe, 
A  heart  resign'd,  the  conquest  of  your  eyes : 
Well  might,  alas !  that  threaten'd  vessel  fail, 
Which  winds  and  lightning  both  at  once  assail. 
We  were  too  bless'd  with  these  exchanting  lays, 
Which  must  be  heavenly  when  an  angel  plays ; 
But  killing  charms  your  lover's  death  contrive, 
Lest  heavenly  music  should  be  heard  alive. 
Orpheus  could  charm  the  trees :  but  thus  a  tree^ 
Taught  by  your  hand,  can  charm  no  less  than  im . 
A  poet  made  the  silent  wood  pursue, 
This  vocal  wood  had  drawn  the  poet  toa 
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ON  A  FAN  OF  THE  AUTHOE'S  DESIGN. 
In  uhich  tDcu  painted  the  Story  qf  Cephalua  and 

Procria,  with  the  Motto^  *  Aura  veni/ 
'Comb,  gentle  air!'  the  ^olian  shepherd  said, 
While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 
'  Come,  gentle  air,*  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 
While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 
Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray. 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play  j 
In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 
Nor  could  that  fatal  dart  more  surely  wound 
Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove; 
Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love. 
Yet  guiltless  too  the  bright  destroyer  lives. 
At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  she  gives 
She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes, 
And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 

COWLEY. 

THE  GARDEN. 
Fain  would  my  muse  the  flowery  treasure  sing, 
And  humble  glories  of  the  youthful  spring : 
Where  opening  roses  breathing  sweets  diffuse, 
And  soft  carnations  shower  their  balmy  dews 
Where  lilies  smile  in  virgin  robes  of  white, 
The  thin  undress  of  superficial  light, 
And  varied  tulips  show  so  dazzling  gay. 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
Each  painted  floweret  in  the  lake  below 
Surveys  its  beauties,  whence  its  beauties  grow; 
And  pale  Narcissus,  on  the  bank,  in  vain 
Transformed,  gazes  on  himself  again, . 
Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose, 
And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows ; 
There  the  green  infants  in  their  beds  are  laid. 
The  garden's  hope,  and  its  expected  shade, 
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Here  orange  trees  with  blooms  and  pendants  shin^ 
And  irernal  honours  to  their  autumn  join  ; 
Exceed  their  promise  in  their  ripen'd  store, 
Yet  in  the  rising  blossom  promise  more. 
There  m  bright  drops  the  crystal  fountains  play. 
By  laurels  shielded  from  the  piercmg  day ; 
Where  Daphne,  now  a  tree,  as  once  a  maid, 
Still  from  Apollo  vindicates  her  shade, 
Still  turns  her  beauties  from  the  invadiing  beam. 
Nor  seeks  in  vain  for  succour  to  the  stream ; 
The  stream  at  once  preserves  her  virgin  leaves, 
At  once  a  shelter  from  her  boughs  receives. 
Where  summer's  beauty  midst  of  winter  stays, 
And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  summer's  rays. 


WEEPING.  ,  I 

Whilb  Celia's  tears  make  sorrow  bright, 

Proud  grief  sits  swelling  in  her  eyes : 
The  sun,  next  those  the  fsirest  light. 

Thus  from  the  ocean  first  did  rise ; 
And  thus  through  mists  we  see  the  sun, 
Which  else  we  durst  not  gaze  upon. 

X  i.ese  silver  drops,  like  morning  dew. 

Foretell  the  fervour  of  the  day : 
So  from  one  cloud  soft  showers  we  view 

And  blasting  lightnings  burst  away. 
The  stars  that  fall  from  Celia's  eye, 
Declare  our  doom  is  drawing  nigh. 

The  baby  in  that  sunny  sphere 

So  like  a  Phaeton  appears, 
That  heaven,  the  threaten'd  world  to  sparer 

Thought  fit  to  drown  him  in  her  tears : 
Else  might  the  ambitious  nymph  aspire 
To  set.  like  him.  heaven  too  on  fire. 
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EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 

ON  SILENCB. 

SiLXNCK !  coeval  with  eternity, 
Thou  wait,  ere  nature's  self  began  to  be; 
Twas  one^ast  nothing,  all,  and  all  slept  fast  m  thee. 

Thine  was  the  sway,  ere  heav'n  was  formed,  or  j 


earth: 

Ere  fruitfiil  thought  conceived  creation's  birth, 
r  midwife  word  gave  aid,  and  spoke  the  infant  forth. 

The  various  elements  against  thee  join'd 
In  one  more  various  animal  combined, 
And  framed  the  clamorous  race  of  busy  human-kmd. 

The  tongue  moved  gently  first  and  speech  was  low, 
Till  wrangling  science  taught  it  noise  and  show, 
And  wicked  wit  arose,  thy  most  abusive  foe. 

But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain ; 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again, 
And  seeks  a  surer  state,  and  courts  thy  gentU  relgB. 

Afflicted  sense  thou  kindly  dost  set  free, 
Oppressed  with  argumental  tyranny, 
And  routed  reason  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  thee. 

With  thee  in  private  modest  dulness  lies. 
And  in  thy  bosom  lurks  in  thought's  disguise ; 
Thou  vamisher  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise! 

Tet  thy  indulgence  is  by  both  confess' d ; 
Folly  by  thee  lies  sleeping  in  the  breast, 
And  'tis  in  thee  at  last  that  wisdom  seeks  for  rest. 

Silence,  the  knave's  repute,  the  whore's  good  name, 
The  only  honour  of  the  wishing  dame ; 
Thy  very  want  of  tongue  makes  thee  a  kind  of  fame. 

But  couldst  thou  seize  some  tongues  that  now  are 

free. 
How  church  and  state  should  be  ooliged  to  thee  i 
At  senate,  and  at  bar.  how  welcome  wouldst  thou  be  t 
15 
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Vet  speech  e'en  there  submissively  withdraws, 
Prom  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause: 
Then  pompous  Silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
laws. 

Past  services  of  friends,  good  deeds  of  foes, 
What  favourites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes. 

Ply  the  forgetful  world,  and  in  thy  arms  repose. 
The  country  wit,  religion  of  the  town, 
The  courtier's  learning,  policy  of  the  gown, 

Are  best  by  thee  expressed  ;  and  shine  in  thee  ak>n«( 

The  parson's  cant,  the  lawyer's  sophistry. 

Lord's  quibble,  critic's  jest,  all  end  in  thee, 

All  rest  in  peace  at  last,  and  slBep  eternally. 


EARL  OF  DORSET 

ARTEMISIA. 
Though  Artemisia  talks,  by  fits. 
Of  councils,  classics,  fathers,  wits; 

Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locket 
Yet  in  some  things  mcthinks  she  fails : 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails. 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

Haughty  and  huge  as  High-Dutch  biide, 
Such  nastiness,  and  so  much  pride 

Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate : 
On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread, 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed. 

That  lies  and  stinks  in  state. 

She  wears,  no  colours  (sign  of  grace) 
On  any  part  except  her  face ; 

All  white  and  black  beside :  .  '^ 
Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 

And  masculine  her  stride. 
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So  have  I  seen,  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 

PHRYNE. 

Phbynb  had  talents  for  mankind, 
Open  she  was,  and  unconfined. 

Like  some  free  port  of  trade ; 
Merchants  unloaded  here  their  freight, 
And  agents  from  each  foreign  state, 

Here  first  their  entry  made. 
Her  learning  and  good-breeding  such, 
Whether  the  Italian  or  the  Dutch, 

Spaniards  or  French  came  lo  her ; 
To  all  obliging  she'd  appear : 
♦Twas  '  Si  Signor,'  'twas  '  Yaw  Mynheef, 

'Twas  '  S'il  vous  plait.  Monsieur.' 
Obscure  by  birth,  renown' d  by  crimes. 
Still  changing  names,  religion,  climes, 

At  length  she  turns  a  bride : 
In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades, 
She  shines  the  first  of  batter'd  jades, 

And  flutters  in  her  pride. 
So  have  I  known  those  insects  fair 
(Which  curious  Germans  hold  so  rare) 

Still  vary  shapes  and  dyes ; 
Still  gain  new  titles  with  new  forms ; 
First  grubs  obscene,  then  wriggling  worms. 

Then  painted  butterflies. 

DR.  SWIFT. 

THE  HAPPY  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing, 
;  re  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing : 
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A  Mrife  that  makes  conseires ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need; 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
,  Tithe  pig,  and  mortuary  guinea ; 
Gazettes  sent  gratis  down,  and  frankM, 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank'd ; 
A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since; 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First,  when  prince  t 
A  Chronicle  of  ancient  standing ; 
A  Cbrysostom  to  smooth— thy  band  in; 
The  Polyglott— three  parts — my  text, 
Ho wbeit,— likewise — now  to  my  next : 
Lo,  here  the  Septuagint,— and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole,— the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  'squire,  and  kiss  his  wife; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill ; 

And  fast  on  Fridays if  he  will; 

Toast  church  and  queen,  explain  the  newi 
Talk  with 'church- wardens  about  pews ; 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift. 
And  shake  his  head  at  Dr.  Sw** 


AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN 

IN  FOUB  EPISTLES 

TO  HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  LORD  BOUNGBROKB. 


THE  DESIGN. 

Havivo  proposed  to  write  some  pieces  on  hnmaa 
life  and  manners,  such  as  (to  use  ray  lord  Bacon's 
expression)  *  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bo- 
■oms,'  I  thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  begin  with 
considering  man  in  the  abstract,  his  nature,  and  hit 
state :  since,  to  prore  any  moral  duty,  to  enforce  any 
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moral  precept,  or  to  examine  the  perfection  or  imper  • 
feetion  of  any  creature  whatsoever,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  know  what  condition  and  relation  it  is  placed 
in,  and  what  is  the  proper  end  and  purpose  of  its 
being. 

The  science  of  human  nature  is,  like  all  other 
BcienceB,  reduced  to  a  few  clear  points :  there  are 
*not  many  certain  truths  in  this  world.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  as  in  that  of  the 
body ;  more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attend- 
ing to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by 
studying  too  much  such  finer  nerves  and  vessels,  the 
conformations  and  uses  of  which  will  for  ever  es- 
cape our  observation.  The  disputes  are  all  upon 
these  last ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  they  have  less 
sharpened  the  wits  than  the  hearts  of  men  against 
each  other,  and  have  diminished  the  practice  more 
than  advanced  the  theory  of  morality.  If  I  could 
flatter  myself  that  this  Essay  has  any  merit,  it  is  in 
steering  betwixt  the  extremes  of  doctrines  seemingly 
opposite,  in  passing  over  terms  utterly  unintelligible, 
and  in  forming  a  temperate,  yet  not  inconsistent,  and 
a  short,  yet  not  imperfect,  system  of  ethics. 

This  I  might  have  done  in  prose ;  but  I  chose  verse 
and  even  rhyme,  for  two  reasons.  The  one  will  ap- 
pear obvious ;  that  pnnciples,  maxims,  or  precepts, 
80  written,  both  strike  the  reader  more  strongly  at 
first,  and  are  more  easily  retained  by  him  afterwards; 
the  other  may  seem  odd,  but  it  is  true :  I  found  1 
could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than  in 
prose  itself;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
much  of  the  force,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  arguments 
or  instructions,  depends  on  their  conciseness.  I  was 
unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  in  de- 
tail, without  becoming  dry  and  tedious;  or  more  poeti- 
cally, without  sacrificing  perspicuity  to  ornament, 
without  wandering  from  the  precision,  or  breaking 
the  chain  of  reasoning :  if  any  man  can  unite  all 
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these  without  dimination  of  any  of  them,  1  fred) 
confess  he  will  compass  a  thing  above  my  capacity^ 
What  is  now  published,  is  only  to  be  considered  as 
a  general  map  of  man,  marking  out  no  more  than 
the  greater  parts,  their  extent,  their  limits,  and  their 
connexion,  but  leaving  the  particular  to  be  more 
fully  delineated  in  the  charts  which  are  to  follow. 
Consequently  these  Epistles,  in  their  progress,  (if  I 
have  health  and  leisure  to  make  any  progress.)  will 
be  less  dry,  and  more  susceptible  of  poetical  orna- 
ment. I  am  here  only  opening  the  fountains,  and 
clearing  the  passage.  To  deduce  the  rivers,  to  fol- 
low them  in  their  course,  and  to  observe  their  efiects, 
may  be  a  task  more  agreeable. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 


ARGUMENT  OP  EPISTLE  L 
Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man  toith  reapeet  to 

the  Universe. 
Of  man  In  the  abstract.  I.  That  we  can  judge  only  with 
regard  to  our  own  system,  being  ignorant  of  tho  relations 
of  systems  and  things,  ver.  17,  &c*  IL  That  man  is  not 
to  be  deemed  imperfect,  but  a  being  suited  to  his  place  and 
rank  In  the  creation,  agreeable  to  the  general  order  of 
things,  and  conformable  to  ends  and  relations  to  him  un- 
known, ver.  36,  &c.  UL  That  it  is  partly  upon  his  igno- 
rance of  future  events,  and  partly  upon  the  hope  of  a  fa- 
ture  state,  that  all  his  happiness  in  the  present  depend/^ 
ver.  77,  &c.  IV.  The  pride  of  aiming  at  more  knowledge, 
and  pretending  to  more  perfection,  the  cause  of  man's 
error  and  misery.  The  impiety  of  putting  himself  in  ths 
place  of  God,  and  judging  the  fitness  or  unfitness,  perfec* 
tion  or  imperfection,  justice  or  injustice,  of  his  dispensa* 
tloas,  ver.  109,  Ac  V.  The  absurdity  oif  conceiting  him 
sdf  the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  or  expecting  that  perfe» 
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tfon  in  the  moral  world,  which  is  not  in  the  natural,  ver. 
131,  &C.  VI.  The  unreasonableness  of  his  complaints 
against  Providence,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  demands 
the  perfection  of  the  angels,  and  on  the  other  the  oodily 
qualifications  of  the  brutes ;  though  to  possess  any  of  tlie 
sensitive  faculties  in  a  higher  degree,  would  render  him 
miserable,  ver.  173,  &c.  VII.  That  throughout  the  whole 
visible  world,  an  universal  order  and  gradation  in  the 
sensual  and  mental  faculties  is  observed,  which  causes  a 
subordination  of  creature  to  creature,  and  of  all  creatures 
to  man.  The  gradations  of  sense,  instinct,  thought,  reflec- 
tion, reason ;  that  reason  alone  countervails  all  the  other 
faculties,  ver.  207.  vm.  How  much  farther  this  order 
and  subordination  of  living  creatures  may  extend  above 
and  below  us ;  were  any  part  of  which  broken,  not  that 
part  only,  but  the  whole  connected  creation  must  be  des- 
troyed, ver.  233.  IX.  The  extravagance,  madness,  and 
pride  of  such  a  desire,  ver.  250.  X.  The  consequence  of 
all,  the  absolute  submission  due  to  Providence,  both  as  ts 
our  present  and  future  state,  ver.  281.  to  the  end. 

EPISTLE  I. 
Awake,  my  St.  John !  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings : 
Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan  : 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot  \ 
Or  garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield ; 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar; 
Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise : 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

L  Say  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  r 
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Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 

Prom  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer  7  90 

Through  worlds  unnumber'd  though  the  God  be 

'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.       [known* 

He,  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 

See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 

Observe  how  system  into  system  nms, 

What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 

What  varied  being  peoples  every  star, 

May  tell  why  heavens  has  made  us  as  we  are. 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 

The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies,  3C 

Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 

Look'd  through*?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole? 

Is  the  great  chain  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or  theel 

II.  Presumptuous  man !  the  reason  wouldst  thou 
Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  little  and  so  blind  1    [find, 
First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess. 
Why  form*d  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  t 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade?      40 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confess' d. 
That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  l^est, 
Where  all  must  fail  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man : 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong  1  M 

Respecting  man,  whatever  wrong  we  caU, 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  Iraman  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain : 
In  God's  one  single  can  its  end  produce ; 
Vet  serve  to  second  too  some  other  use : 
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So  man  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal : 
.'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole.  60 

,  When  the  proud  steed  shall  knowwhyman  restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains ; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god. 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's  use  and  end ; 
Why  doing,  suifering,  check'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,^the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault : 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought :  70 

His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place, 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  bless'd  to-day  is  as  completely  so. 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

III.  Heavenfrom  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  &te, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know* 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  1  80 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  1 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindness  to  the  future !  kmdly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven ; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Grod  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world.  00 

Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
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Hope  tpringt  eternal  in  the  human  brcaat . 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blesa'd : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  on  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  Grod  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind;    IM 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way ; 
Vet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Bcnind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire;  lid 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithfiil  dog  shbll  bear  him  company. 

IV.  Go  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust, 
Yet  say,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust . 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there :  iflO 

Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  Grod. 
In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  bless'd  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  goda. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  the  Eternal  Cause  199 

v.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  slmM, 
£^th  for  wiiose  uael  Pride  answers, '  'Tie  for  mine  j 
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For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power ; 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew , 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise; 
My  foot-stool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies/  140 

But  errs  not  nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  suns  when  Hvid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  *? 
'  No,'  'tis  replied,  '  the  first  Almighty  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws ;'  . 
The  exceptions  few ;  some  change  since  all  began; 
And  what  created  perfect  ?— Why  then  man  7 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 
Then  nature  deviates;  and  can  man  do  less 7     IBO 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sun-shine,  as  of  man's  desires  7 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline  7 
Who  knows,  but  he  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms, 
Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Ceesar's  mipd, 
Or  turns  youngAmmon  loose  to  scourge  mankind7  IM 
From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reasoning  spring! ; 
Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit  1 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 

Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  'all  virtue  here ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind. 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life.  170 
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The  general  order  since  the  whole  began, 
b  kept  in  nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 

VJ .  What  would  this  man?  Now  upward  will  he  aosr 
And,  little  less  than  angel,  would  be  more ; 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bean. 
Made  for  his  use  all  creatures  if  he  call. 
Bay  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all  7 
/Mature  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assign'd;         180 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  ;  of  course, 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  offeree  ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own: 
b  Heaven  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone  T 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  blessed  with  all? 

The  bliss  nf  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 
b  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind ;  19C 

No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  ? 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ?  SOO 

If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  ofthe  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 
The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ? 

VII.  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental,  powers  aeoends : 
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Mark  how  it  mounts  to  man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass :    210 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  I 
The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line; 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true, 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  1 220 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half- reasoning  elephant,  with  thine? 
Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier ; 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  I 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  7  230 

The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone. 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one  7 

VIII.  See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go ! 
Around,  how  wide !  how  deep  extend  below  ! 
Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  which  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach ;  from  infinite*to  thee ;         94i 
From  thee  to  nothing.— On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours : 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void. 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy'd 
From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
•«nth,  or  ten' thousandth,  breaks  the  chaui  alike. 
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And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole. 
The  least  confusion  Imt  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall.         2M 
Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  huri'd, 
Being  on  being  wreckM,  and  world  on  world; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 
AH  this  dread  order  break— for  whom  7  for  theel 
Vile  worm ! — oh  madness !  pride !  impiety ! 

IX.  What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  7  260 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear,  repined 

To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  1 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another  in  this  general  frame ; 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  task  or  pains 
The  great  directing  Mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ;       27f 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
Afl  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.       281 

X.  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
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Submit.— In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  bless'd  as  thou  canst  bear  t 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see :  8M 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is,  is  right. 


ARGUMENT  OP  EPISTLE  II. 

On  ike  Nature  and  State  of  Man  with  rerpect  to 
himselfi  aa  an  Individual. 

L  The  buBiness  of  man  not  to  pry  into  God,  but  to  stody 
himself.  His  middle  nature;  his  powers  and  frailties^ 
ver.  1  to  19.  The  limits  of  his  capacity,  ver.  19,  &c.  11. 
The  two  principles  of  man,  self-love  and  reason,  both  ne. 
cessary,  ver.  53,  &c.  Sctflove  the  stronger,  and  why,  ver. 
67,  &c  Their  end  the  same,  ver.  81,  &c.  III.  The  pas- 
■loDB,  and  their  use,  ver.  93  to  130.  The  predominant 
passion,  and  its  force,  ver.  132  to  160.  Its  necessity,  in 
directing  men  to  different  purposes,  ver.  165,  &c.  Its  pro- 
vidential use,  in  fixing  our  principle,  and  ascertaining 
our  virtue,  ver.  177.  IV.  Virtue  and  vice  joined  in  our 
mixed  nature;  the  limits  near,  yet  the  things  separate  and 
evident :  what  is  the  ofllce  of  reason,  ver.  202  to  216. 
V.  How  odious  vice  in  itself,  and  how  we  deceive  our- 
selves into  it,  ver.  217.  VL  That,  however,  the  ends  of 
Providence  and  general  good  are  answered  in  our  passions 
and  imperfections,  ver.  231,  iec.  How  usefully  these  are 
distributed  to  all  orders  of  men,  ver.  241.  How  uatfol 
tbey  are  to  society,  ver.  261.  And  to  individuals,  ver.  263* 
In  every  state,  and  every  age  of  life,  ver.  273,  Ac 

EPISTLE  IL 

I.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  Grod  to  scan ' 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
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Placed  on  this  uthmiu  of  a  middle  atate, 

A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great : 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  aide, 

With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride, 

He  hangs  between ;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 

In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast ; 

In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer ; 

Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasonmg  but  to  err;  10 

Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such. 

Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much ; 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused; 

Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused ; 

Created  half  to  rise,  or  half  to  fall ; 

Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurlM 

The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world ! 

Go,  wondrous  creature!  mount  where  science  guides. 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ;  20 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run. 
Correct  old  time,  and  regulate  the  sun ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  the  empyretl  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair ; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod« 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God ; 
As  Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run. 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool !  81 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  show'd  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bmd* 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind  7 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  7 
Alas,  what  wonder !  Mian's  superior  part 
Uncheck*d  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art;      40 
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But  wnen  his  o\v:n  great  work  is  but  begun, 
What  reason  weaves,  by  passion  is  undone, 
Trace  science  then,  with  modesty  thy  guide; 
"Tst  strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  pride : 
luct  what  is  but  vanity  or  dress, 
warning's  luxury,  or  idleness : 
cks  to.  show  the  stretch  of  human  bram, 
■unous  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  : 
e  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts 
T  vices  have  created  arts :  60 

>  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 
'  rved  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to  cojgj^ 
.0  principles  in  human  nature  feign  j 
^  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrain : 
^  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
orks  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all . 
heir  proper  operation  still, 
all  good,  to  their  improper,  ill. 
ove,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul 
3  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole.        60 
ut  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
ut  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end ; 
like  a  plant  on  bis  peculiar  spot, 
aw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot ; 
neteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void, 
troying  others,  by  himself  destroy'd. 
ost  strength  the  moving  principle  requires ; 
live  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 
jdate  and  quiet  the  comparing  lies, 
orm'd  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise.         7« 
Self-love  still  stronger,  as  its  object's  nigh; 
G^efiBon'a  at  distance,  and  in  prospect  lie  : 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments  temptations  throng. 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  sti<»ng. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend, 
Reason  siill  use,  to  reason  still  attend. 
16 
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Attention  habit  and  experience  gains ; 

Each  strengthens  reason,  and  self-love  restrains.  80 

Let  s  ibtle  schoolmen  teach  these  firiends  to  fight, 

More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite ; 

And  grace  and  virtue,  sense  and  reason  split, 

With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit 

'Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 

Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning  or  the  same. 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 

Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire ; 

fiut  greedy  that,  its  object  would  devour. 

This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower :  96 

Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 

Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

IIL  Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may  call  * 
*Ti8  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  every  good  we  can  divide, 
And  reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide : 
Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair. 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  her  care ; 
Those,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name.   109 

In  lazy  apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  virtue's  fix'd :  'tis  fix'd  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  It  may  ravage,  but  preserve  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale ; 
Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find. 
He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind.  119 

Passions,  like  elements,  though  born  to  fight, 
Yet  mix'd  and  soften'd,  in  his  work  unite: 
These  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ ; 
But  what  composes  man,  can  man  destroy  1 
Suflice  that  reason  keep  to  nature's  road, 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
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Lo^e,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  train; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain  ; 
These  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin'd, 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind  :      12C 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well- accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 
Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  and  eyes ; 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise : 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike 
On  different  senses,  different  objects  strike :      , 
Hence  different  passions  more  or  less  inflame. 
As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of  the  frame ;       130 
And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the  breast 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 
As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath, 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death ; 
The  young  disease,  which  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame,  [strength: 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion  came ; 
Each  vital  humour,  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul :  140 

Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread. 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 
Nature  its  ipother,  habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse ; 
Reason  itself  hut  gives  it  edge  and  power ; 
As  Heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 
We  wretched  subjects,  though  no  lawful  sway, 
In  this  weak  queen  some  favourite  still  obey ;      15C' 
Ah !  if  she  lent  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  7 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend  : 
A  «harp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend ! 
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Or  from  a  judge  twn  pleader,  to  persuade 

The  choice  we  raakf,  or  justify  it  made; 

Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along, 

She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  stroi^. 

So,  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout. 

The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out.  161 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever  be  preferr'd ; 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard ; 
'Tis  hers  to  rectify,  not  overthrow. 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe: 
A  mightier  power  the  strong  direction  sends, 
And  several  men  impels  to  several  ends  : 
like  varying  winds  by  other  passions  toss'd, 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast. 
Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory,  please, 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease ;     170 
Through  life  'tis  follow'd  e'en  at  life's  expense ; 
The  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence, 
The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride, 
All,  all  alike,  find  reason  on  their  side 

The  Eternal  Art,  educing  good  from  ill, 
Grafts  on  this  passion  our  best  principle : 
'Tis  thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd : 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refined. 
And  in  one  interest  body  acts  with  mind.  180 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear ! 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply ; 
E'en  avarice,  prudence ;  sloth,  philosophy ; 
Last,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind ;  190 

Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind 's  a  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  learn'd  or  brave ; 
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Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 

But  what  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  ahame. 

Thns  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied : 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill, 
And  Nere  reigns  a  Titus,  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  poul  abhorr'd  in  Catilme, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine*.  200 

The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

IV.  This  liskt  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  join'd, 
What  shall  divide  7  The  God  within  the  mind. 
Extremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce, 

In  man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use ; 
Though  each  by  turns  the  other's  bounds  invade. 
As,  in  some  well-wrought  picture,  hght  and  shade. 
And  oft  so  mix,  the  difference  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  the  vice.  211 

Fools !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall. 
That  vice  and  virtue  there  is  none  at  alL 
If  white  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white? 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them,  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

V.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mein, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  82f 

But  where  the  extreme  of  vice,  was  ne'er  agreed  i 

Ask  Where's  the  north?  at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed: 

In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there. 

At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 

No  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree, 

But  thinks  his  neighbour  farther  gone  than  he : 

E'en  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone, 

Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own ; 

What  happier  nature  shrink  at  with  aflfirigSt 

The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  wBt 
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Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  e'en  the  beet,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
*Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill ; 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  self  directs  it  still ; 
Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal ; 
But  Heaven*8  great  view,  is  one,  and  that  the  wholflL 
That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice ; 
That  disappoints  the  effects  of  every  vice ;  240 

That,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied, 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride ; 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief; 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief: 
That,  virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise, 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise ; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind, 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend,  280 

Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here ; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  interests,  to  resign. 
Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away.  260 

Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himself. 
The  learn'd  is  happy  nature  to  explore, 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given  ; 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
Th^  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king; 
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The  tttarring  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blessM ;  tlie  poet  in  his  muse.  270 

See  some  strange  comfort  every  state  attend 
And  pride  bestow'd  on  all,  a  common  friend : 
See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply ; 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw : 
Some  livelier  play-thing  gives  his  youth  delight, 
i  A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite :  ^ 

I  Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 

1  And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age:   ^80 

j  Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before ; 

!  Till  tired,  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

i  Meanwhile  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays, 

I  Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days : 

Each  want  of  happiness  by  hope  supplied, 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy, 
In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble  joy ; 
I  One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain ; 

And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain ;  290 

E'en  mean  self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine, 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
8*e !  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise; 
Tis  this.  Though  man 's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wiib. 


ARGUMENT  OF  EPISTLE  HI. 

Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man  with  rttped  to 
Society, 
I.  The  whole  universe  one  system  of  society,  vcr.  7,fc(J 
Nothing  made  wholly  fo'r  itself,  nor  yet  wholly  foi 
another,  ver.  27.  The  happiness  of  animals  mutual 
▼er.  49.  II.  Reason  or  instinct  operate  alike  to  tlM 
good  of  each  individual,  ver.  79.  Reason  or  instinel 
operate  also  to  society  in  all  animals,  ver.  109.    HI 
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How  far  society  carried  by  infltinct,  ver.  116l  How  mach 
fanlier  by  reason,  ver.  128.  IV.  Of  that  which  is  calleil 
the  state  of  nature,  ver.  144.  Reason  instru^ed  by  In- 
stinct in  the  invention  uf  arts,  ver.  166,  and  in  the  fonm 
of  BocJely,  ver.  176.  V.  Origin  of  political  societies,  ver. 
196.  Originof  monarchy,  ver.  207.  Patriarchal  govern- 
ment, ver.  212.  VI.  Origin  of  true  religion  and  govern- 
mont,  from  the  same  principle  of  love,  ?er.  231,  &c  Ori- 
gin of  superstition  and  tyranny,  from  the  same  principla 
of  fear,  ver.  237,  &c.  The  influence  of  self-love  openu 
ting  to  the  social  and  public  good,  vex.  266.  Restoration  o' 
true  religion  and  government,  on  their  first  principle,  ver. 
2S5.  Mixed  government,  ver.  2B8.  Various  forms  of  each, 
and  the  true  end  of  all,  ver.  300,  dec. 


EPISTLE  III. 
Rebx  then  we  rest :  '  The  universal  cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws.' 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health, 
The  train  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth. 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day  I 

But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

I.  Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of  love  i 

Combining  all  below  and  all  above.  : 

See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end, 

The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend,  iO  i 

Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  olace 

Porm'd  and  impell'd  its  neighbour  to  embrace.  ! 

See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued,  j 

Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  general, good. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain,  I 

See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again :  j 

All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply,  [ 

(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die,)  | 

Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  Tnatter  borne, 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return.       90  | 

Nothing  is  foreign ;  parts  relate  to  whole; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul  I 
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Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  af  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  served,  all  serving :  nothing  stands  alone ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown. 

Has  God,  thou  fool !  work'd  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  7 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn 
For  him  has  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn  :       80 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  1 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  7 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures,  swell  the  note 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride. 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  7 
Tlie  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  7 
Part  pays,  and  jastly,  the  deserving  steer :  40 

The  hog,  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call. 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims, '  See  all  things  for  my  use  I' 
*  See  man  for  mine!'  replies  a  pamper'd  goose : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  control : 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole  :  60 

Nature  that  tyrant  checks :  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dovo  7 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  7 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  7 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods. 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods : 
For  some  his  interest  prompts  him  to  provide. 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride  •      60 
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And  feed  on  one  vain  pairon,  and  enjojr 

The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 

That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 

He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  savei  | 

Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 

And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  bless'd : 

Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain, 

Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 

The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before ; 

Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er !       70 

To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven  a  friend, 

Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end : 

To  man  imparts  it ;  but  with  such  a  vieWi 

As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  t 

The  hour  conceal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear, 

Death  siill  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 

Great  standing  miracle  !  that  Heaven  assigned 

Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

II.  Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  blessM, 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  power  which  suits  them  best ;  80 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend, 
And  find  the  means  proportioned  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide, 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  beside  1 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  pressed, 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near ; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer. 
Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit  5  M 

Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain, 
Which  heavier  reason  labours  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always,  reason  never  long : 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers, 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours  1 
And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can, 
[n  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  maa 
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Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food  1 100 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempest  to  withstand, 
1!  Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  1 

I  Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 

Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  7 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  ezploro 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  beforo{ 
Who  culls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day ; 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way? 

ITI.  God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  prober  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds :         110 
liut  as  he  fram'd  a  whole  the  whole  to  bless, 
Oil  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness ; 
So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whalo'er  of  life  all-quickening  ether  keeps, 
Qr  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deopik 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  focds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood,  120 

Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone, 
Tach  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend, 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  : 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care ; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace, 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race.  130 

\  longer  care  man's  helpless  kind  demands ; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands; 
Reflection,  reason,  still  the  ties  improve, 
At  once  extend  the  interest,  and  the  love : 
With  choice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  bumf 
V-Hch  virtue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn; 
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And  still  new  deeds,  new  helps,  new  habits  nm, 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 
These  natural  love  maintain' d,  habitual  those:   140 
The  last,  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  man, 
Saw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began  : 
Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage ; 
That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age ; 
While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope  combined, 
Still  spread  the  interest,  and  preserve- the  kini 

IV.  Nor  think,  in  nature's  state  they  blindly  trod ; 
The  state  of  nature  was  the  reign  of  Grod ; 
Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began, 
Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man.  150 

Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid ; 
Man  walk'd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shi^ : 
The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed ; 
No  murder  clothed  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood, 
All  vocal  beings  hymn'd  their  equal  God : 
The  shrine  with  gore  unstain'd,  with  gold  undre8S*d, 
Unbribed,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest  : 
Heaven's  attribute  was  universal  care. 
And  man's  prerogative,  to  rule,  but  spare.  160 

Ah  I  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  1 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  th^  tomb ; 
Who,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 
Murders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds,  % 

And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds : 
The  fliry-passions  from  that  blood  began, 
And  turn'd  on  man  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 
See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ; 
To  copy  instinct  then  was  reason's  part.  170 

Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake— 
'  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
l^am  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 


,— 
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Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weavei 

Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 

And  hence  let  reason,  late,  insVruct  mankind :      180 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see; 

There  towns  atrial  on  the  waving  tree. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 

The  ani's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ; 

How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 

And  anarchy  without  confusion  know; 

And  these  for  ever,  thoush  a  monarch  reign, 

Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 

Murk  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state, 

Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate.  190 

In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw. 

Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law, 

And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong; 

Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 

Yet  go!  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway, 

Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey  : 

And  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  aflfbrd, 

Be  crown'd  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  adored.' 

V.  Great  nature  spoke:  observant  man  obey'dj 
Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made :  200 

Here  rose  one  little  state ;  another  near 
Grew  bv  lilte  means,  and  jom'd  through  love  or  fear. 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burdens  bend, 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend  1 
What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow : 
And  he  return'd  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  love  mankind  might  justly  draw, 
When  love  was  liberty,  and  nature  lavv. 
Thus  states  were  form'd;  thenameofkingunknown, 
':  ill  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one.      210 
'Twns  viriue  only  (or  in  arts  or  armsv 
Ditliisin;'  blessings,  or  averting  harms,) 
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The  »aina  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obe]r'd, 

A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made.  [mu 

VI.  Till  then,  by  nature  crown'd  each  patriarch 
Eing,  priest,  and  parent,  of  his  growing  sute : 
On  him,  their  second  Providence,  they  hung, 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wandering  furrow  call'd  the  food,   • 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood,   290 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound. 
Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sickening,  dying,  they  began 
Whom  they  revered  as  god  to  mourn  as  man  : 
Then  looking  up  from  sire  to  sire,  explored 
One  great  First  Father,  and  that  first  adored. 
On  plain  tradition,  that  this  all  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son. 
The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known, 
And  simple  reason  never  sought  but  one :  380 

Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right : 
To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod. 
And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  Qod. 
Love  all  the  faith,  and  all  the  allegiance  then 
For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men  • 
No  ill  could  fear  in  Grod,  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being,  but  a  sovereign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran  ; 
That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man.       240 

Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms  un- 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one ;   [done. 
That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws. 
To  invert  the  world,  and  counterwork  its  cause. 
Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest,  law  i 
Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe. 
Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made : 
She  midst  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  thunder's  sound, 
When  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when  groan*d  Uu 
ground,  910 
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She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray, 
To  power  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies, 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise : 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes, 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods ; 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust. 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust ; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  form'd  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe.  960 
Zeal,  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide ; 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seem'd  the  ethereal  vault  no  more) 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gore 
Then  first  the  flamen  tasted  living  food, 
Next  his  grim  idol  smear'd  with  human  blood ; 
With  Heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world  below« 
And  play'd  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe. 

So  drives  self-love, through  just  and  through  unju8t« 
To  one  man's  power,  ambition,  lucre,  lust ;  270 

The  same  self-love  in  all  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  government  and  laws. 
For  what  one  likes,  if  others  like  as  well. 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel  7 
How  shall  he  keep  what,  sleeping  or  awake. 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  takel 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain  : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forced  into  virtue  thus,  by  self-defence. 
E'en  kings  learn'd  justice  and  benevolence :        880 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued. 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

'Twas  then  the  studious  head  or  generous  mind, 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human-kind, 
Poet  or  patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before; 
Resumed  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new  ; 
If  not  God's  image.  5'et  his  shadow  drew  ; 
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Taught  power*8  due  ute  to  people  and  to  kingii 

Taught  nor  to  slack,  nor  strain  its  tender  Mriiiiti,  290 

The  less  or  greater  set  so  justly  true, 

Thnt  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too. 

Till  jarring  interests  of  themselves  create 

The  acTording  music  of  a  weil-mix*d  state. 

Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 

From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  things : 

Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty, made 

To  8er\e,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade; 

More  powerful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest. 

And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  bless*d  :  '  9W 

Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 

Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best : 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right ; 
In  faith  and  hope  the  worid  will  disagree, 
But  nil  mankind's  concern  is  charity ; 
All  must  be  false,  that  thwarts  this  one  great  end  ; 
And  alt  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend.        310 

Man, like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives; 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he  gives 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 
Vet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
(ind  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  general  frame, 
And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  tame. 


ARGUMENT  OF  EPISTLE  IV.  ; , 

Of  Ike  Nature  and  State-of  Man  with  retpect  to 

Happinen,  \ 

I.  False  notions  of  happiness,  pbilosopbical  and  popn 
lar,  au*wen»d.  fVrm  v^r.  l'  to  TV.     IF.  Tl  ii«  the  rne  j 
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or  An  men.  and  atuinabla  bj  aU.  v«r.  30.  Ood  In 
tend!  bappineM  to  be  equal ;  and,  to  be  eo,  it  must  be 
todal,  since  all  particular  bappinew  depends  on  gene- 
ral,  and  since  be  governs  by  general,  not  particular 
laws,  ver.  37.  As  it  is  necessary  for  order,  and  ibe 
peace  and  welfare  of  society,  that  external  goods 
sbould  be  unequal,  happiness  is  not  made  to  consist 
in  ibeae.  ver.  51.  But,  notwithstanding  that  inequali- 
y,  tbe  balance  of  happiness  among  mankind  is  kep« 
even  by  Providence,  by  the  two  passions  of  hope  and 
fear,  ver.  70.  III.  What  tbe  happiness  of  individuals 
is,  as  iiir  as  is  consistent  with  tbe  constitution  of  this 
world;  and  that  the  good  man  has  here  the  advan- 
tage,  ver.  77.  The  error  of  imputing  to  virtue  what 
are  only  the  calamities  ol  naturB,orof  fortune,  ver. 94. 

IV.  Tbe  folly  of  expecting  that  God  should  alter  hif 
general   laws  in   favour  of  particulars,   ver.   Wl- 

V.  That  we  are  not  Judges  who  are  good;  but  that, 
whoever  they  are,  they  mual  be  happiest,  ver.  133,  &«. 

VI.  That  external  goods  are  not  tbe  proper  rewards, 
but  often  inconsistent  with,  or  destructive  of,  virtue, 
ver.  167.  That  even  theee  can  make  no  man  bapfjy 
without  virtue;  insunced  in  riches,  ver.  185.  Ho 
nouis,  ver.  193  Nobility,  ver.  205.  Greatness,  ver. 
817.  Fame,  ver.  237.  Superior  Ulenls,  ver.  857.  j^ 
With  pictures  of  human  infelicity  in  men  possesaod 
of  them  all,  ver.  269.  Ac.  VII.  That  virtue  only  con. 
•Utotes  a  happiness,  whose  object  is  universal,  and 
whowi  prospect  eternal,  ver.  307.  That  the  perfecUoa 
at  virtue  and  happiness  consists  in  a  conformity  to 
tbe  order  of  Providence  here,  and  a  resignation  to  It 
bare  and  hereafter,  ver.  396.  Ac. 

EPISTLE  IV. 
Oh  HappiiieM !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content !  whatever  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigli 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die  • 
Which  still  so  near  as,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
0*erlook*d,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise, 
Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropped  below 
S«T,  in  what  rooitai  soil  thou  deign*st  to  grq^ 
17 
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Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  darning  minel         10 

Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield,  j 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ?  j 

Where  gro  w s  ]  where  gro  ws  it  not  7  If  vain  our  toil  I 

We  ought  to  blainc  the  culture,  not  the  soil :  ! 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere,  \ 

Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  every  where ;  | 

Tis  never  to  be  bou£ht,  but  always  free,  i 

And  fled  from  monai chs,  St.  John  !  dwells  with  thee.  I 

I.  Ask  of  the  learn'd  the  way?  The  leam'd  are  blind. 

This  bids  to  serve,  and  ihr.tto  shun  mankind  ;      20  ; 

Someplace  the  bliss  ia  action,  some  in  ease, 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  .  cntentment  these. 

Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  Qnd  pleasure  end  in  pam  z  i 

Some,  swell'd  to  gods,  conieirs  e'en  virtue  vain : 

Or,  indolent,  to  each  extrewo  ih^y  fall,  * 

To  trust  in  every  thing,  or  doubi  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  \n^n  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  haiJ^n.^rs.'sl 

II.  Take  nature*s  path,  and  maJ  opinions  leave  t 
All  stales  can  reach  it,  and  all  hetjcs  cc^nceive :     30 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  vK^  d\"eU: 
There  need.s  but  thinking  right,  and  A«iv'i:h^^  v^^li 
And,  mourn  cur  various  portions  as  wt  tlc%»«< 
Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ono. 

Remember,  man,  '  the  Universal  Cau.so 
Acts  not  by  partipl,  but  by  general  laws ;' 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call, 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There's  not  a  blessinf  individuals  find, 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kiiid       4f 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfied : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hato.  mankind  pretend. 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink : 
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Each  has  his  share ;  and  who  would  more  obtain, 
Shall  find  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law  ;  ^nd  this  confessed. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest,  50 

More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 
All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king, 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds^a  friend :  €0 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 
But  fortune's  gifls,  if  each  alike  possess'd, 
And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  7 
If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gills  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  call'd,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear :   TO 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  cu»e, 
But  future  views  of  better  or  of  worse. 
O,  sons  of  earth!  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skiei  ? 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  sur^eyi, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

III.  Know,  all  the  good  that  individual?  find, 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence,  80 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone; 
And  peace,  O  virtue !  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bod  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worM  obtain. 
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Say,  m  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight, 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right  1 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  bless'd  or  cursed, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  1 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attain?, 
*Ti8  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains :         90 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 

Oh,  blind  to  truth,  and  God' s  whole  scheme  belOw, 
WhD  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wo  ! 
Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  bless'd. 
But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 
See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust !  lOO 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife ! 
Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life ! 
Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  Heaven  ne'er  g8V«. 
Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  graved 
Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire, 
Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire. 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath, 
When  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death  f 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me?  110 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  7 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  ¥rill. 
God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain. 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease.         12C 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Caus« 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws  1 
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IV.  Shall  harning  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires, 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires ! 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed, 
Oh  blameless  Bethel !  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loolse  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease  if  >ou  go  by  ? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartres*  head  reserve  the  hiinji^ing  wall  ?       130 

y.  But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have  ? 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be: 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  ngree. 
The  good  must  merit  God*8  peculiar  care ! 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ? 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell : 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries,  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God.      140 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  bless'd. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.*— This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Cspsar — but  for  Ti(us  too ; 
And  which  more  bless'd  7  who  chain'd  his  country 

say. 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ? 

Yl.  *  But  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed.* 
What  then  ?    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ?        150 
That,  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tempts  the  main; 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er: 

No— shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  wan 
power?' 
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And  health  and  power  and  every  earthly  thing— 
*Why  bounded  power?  why  private?  why  no  king?  160 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  ? 
Why  ig  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  heaven  ?' 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand  ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  ? 
What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sun-shine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize  :  a  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  humility  a  coach  and  six,  170 

Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  truth  a  gown, 
Or  public  spirit  its  great  cure— a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man  1  will  Heaven  reward  us  there, 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here ! 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife, 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd, 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  god-like  mind.  180 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  samt  at  twenty-one  1 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold  i 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  human-kind,  190 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  cleai, 
Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difTerencA  rvid 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocadt* . 
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The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parBon  gown'd, 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown' d. 

*  What  differ  more,*  you  cry, '  than  crown  and  cowl  I' 
I'll  tell  you,  friend  1  a  wise  man  and  a  fooL         200 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk, 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

I  Stuck  o'er  with  titles  and  hung  round  with  strings. 

I      ,  That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings, 

,  Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 

I  In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 

I  But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 

!  Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great  210 

i  Go  1  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 

I  Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 

Gro  !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 

Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  1 

Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 
Look  next  on  greatness :  say  where  greatness  lies 

*  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  V 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede;         220 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise ; 
All  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes ; 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
•Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great :  2X 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
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Like  good  Aarelitis  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  1  a  fancied  life  in  other's  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  e'en  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown, 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  TuUy'a,  or  your  own.        240 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
As  Eugene  living,  as  a  Caesar  dead ; 
Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  shina^ 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  savei 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ;  8ii 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resign'd, 
Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert. 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart 
Cue  self- approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  1 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  7  MO 

'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known, 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own ; 
Condemn'd  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge ; 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  landt 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account : 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  'mount :  tlTO 
Row  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
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How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these 
How  sometimes  life  is  risk'd,  and  always  ease ; 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  falll 
To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  7 
Look,  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife.  280 

If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind ; 
Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame ! 
If  all  united,  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honour' d,  famed,  and  great, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happmess  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 
How  happy !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray.  290 

Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows ; 
From  dirt  and  sea- weed  as  proud  Venice  rose  ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero  sunk  the  man  : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold  i 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  provinces. 
O  wealth  ill-fated  1  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame!  800 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  7 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas!  not  dazzled  with  their  noon-tide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day; 
Tkfrwhole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale  that  blends  their  glory  with  th«r  shame! 
Know  then  this  tnith,  (enough  for  man  to  kiiow^> 
Virtue  alone  is  happinpsp  below.'  810 
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The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 

Is  bless'd  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  { 

The  joy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 

Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd, 

And  but  more  relish' d  as  the  more  distressed : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  foUy  wears, 

(^88  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears :  820 

Grood,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 

For  ever  exercised,  yet  never  tired ; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppiess'd  * 

Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd : 

\pd  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remam, 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  g^in. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow ! 
IVhich  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know 
fet  poor  with  fortune  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  miss,  the  good  untaught  will  find  ; 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road,       33o 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ; 
^lrsues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immense  design 
Joins  Heaven  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine 
Sees  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know, 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below ; 
deams  from  the  union  of  the  rising  whole 
rhe  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
Ml  end  in  love  of  Qod  and  love  of  man.  S4I 

For  him  alone  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
ind  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
rill  lengthenM  on  to  faith,  and  unconfined. 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone, 
Hope  of  known  bUss,  and  faith  m  bliss  unknown  t 
(Naturs,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
An  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  fbO) 
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Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss ; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blsssM ; 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self  love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  1 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part ; 
Grasp  the  whole  world  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence ; 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whatever  degree, 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity.  360 

Grod  loves  from  whole  to  parts  :  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace  i 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind :  870 

Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blees'd, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast 

Come  then,  my  friend!  my  genius !  come  along | 

0  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song ! 

And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 

To  man's  low  passions,  or  then-  glorious  ends, 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 

To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ;  88S 

Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 

Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 

01  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  g&thers  all  its  fame, 
Say,  ahall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pnnue  the  triumph,  and  partake  thegale7 
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When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 

Whose  sons  shall  blush  iheir  fathers  were  thy  toea, 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 

Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ?     890 

That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 

Prom  sound  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ;  | 

For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light,  ) 

Show'd  erring  pride,  Whatever  is,  is  eight  ;  \ 

That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 

That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same ; 

That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 

And  all  our  knowledge,  is  ourselves  to  know. 
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DBO  OPT.  MAX. 


It  may  be  pTO|»er  to  observe,  that  some  paasages  In  tlie  prs. 
ceding  Eesay  having  been  uDJuaily  fuapected  of  a  tendency 
towards  fate  and  naturalism,  the  author  com poeed  this  iiray- 
er  at  the  sum  of  all,  to  show  that  his  system  Wto  founded  im 
free-will,  and  terminated  In  piety :  that  the  First  Cause  was 
OS  well  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  universe  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  it ;  and  that,  by  submission  to  his  will  (the  great 
principle  enforced  throughout  the  Essay)  was  not  meant  the 
Bufferinji  ourrelves  to  be  carried  along  by  a  blind  dctermin- 
alion,  but  n  resting  In  a  religious  acquieecence,  and  confl- 
dence  full  of  hope  and  immortality.  To  give  all  this  the 
greater  weight,  the  poet  chossc  for  his  model  the  Ix»rd»s 
Prayer,  which,  of  all  others,  best  deserves  the  Utto  preAzed 
to  this  paraphrase. 

Pathxe  of  all  1  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored,  j  j 

By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage,  \  ■ 

Jehovah.  Jove,  or  Lord !  [ 
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Wno  dJ  m J  noniw  confined 
To  knaw  but  this,  Thui  thou  art  good. 

And  thuLt  myi^ir  am  blind  i 
Yet  give  mo,  in  this  dark  wtate, 

To  see  the  goad  from  ill ; 
Andt  brnding  Nature  fast  in  Fbxj^ 

Xi&A  fjf«e  the  buDO&A  will : 

What  conscience  dicioWa  to  be  done, 

Or  wftma  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  mt^  more  then  hdl  to  BhuHt 

Thut,  mare  tb ltd  heaTcn  punue. 
What  blesAinga  thj  iVec  bountj  givett 

Let  UK  not  cant  nway  ; 
Pojr  God  la  paid  when  man  receives  : 

To  eDjojr  is  totibe^. 
Vet  not  to  eaith'ii  contrajcted  apaii 

Thj  goodne**  let  me  bouod, 
OriluDk  tbce  Lord  iilone  oftouii 

Whon  thousand  worlds  are  round. 
Let  not  tk»  weak,  unknowing  hand 

PFflsume  thy  hoJw  to  throw, 
And  deal  domnatioi]  roand  the  Uftd* 

On  each  I  jud^  thy  foe. 
ir  I  UD  righti  thf  gnc«  imjiuti 

Still  in  ttie  rigbt  to  May  t 
If  t  am  wrong,  O  ieaeh  mj  biuut 

To  find  thai  better  wnj. 
Safo  me  alike  ft&m  Toolish  prida* 

Or  impious  discontent, 
At  Slight  thy  wisdom  haj  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  goodn&ra  lent 
Teach  roe  to  feel  another^s  wo, 

To  hide  the  fndt  I  ireo: 
Tttat  miCFcy  1  to  othen  ahow 

That  morcjr  show  t«  ma 
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Mean  though  I  am,  not  whoUy  so, 
Since  quicken'd  by  thy  breath  i 

O  lead  me,  wheresoe'er  I  go, 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot  i 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  know' St  if  best  bestow'd  or  not 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space, 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies ! 

One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise  I 
All  Nature's  incense  rise ! 
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IN  FOUR  EPISTLES  TO  SEVERAL  PER80N& 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currot  tententia,  neu 
Impediat  verbb  lauaa  onerantibuw  auree : 
Et  termone  opua  eat  modo  triati,  anpe  joooto, 
Defendente  vioero  modo  rbetoria  atque  poaUe^ 
Ititerdum  urban  i,  parcenUa  Tiribus,  atque 
Eztenuantis  eas  conaulta  Bob. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tm  Essay  on  Man  was  intended  to  hare  bean 
eomprised  in  four  books : 

The  first  of  which  the  author  has  given  ua  nnder 
that  title,  in  four  epiptlea. 

The  second  was  to  have  consisted  of  the  same 
number :  1.  Of  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  rea-  ^ 
ion.  2.  Of  those  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  parta 
of  them,  which  are  useful,  and  therefore  attainable^ 
together  with  those  which  are  nnuseful,  and  there- 
fore unattainable.    3.  Of  the  nature,  ends,  uae,  and 
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APpUcation  of  the  different  capacities  of  men.  4.  Of 
the  use  of  learning,  of  the  science  of  the  world,  and 
of  wit ;  concluding  with  a  satire  against  a  misappU' 
cation  of  them,  illustrated  by  pictures,  characterSi 
and  examples. 

The  third  book  regarded  civil  regimen,  or  the 
science  of  politics,  in  which  the  severd  forms  of  a 
republic  were  to  be  examined  and  explained ;  toge- 
ther with  the  several  modes  of  religious  worship, 
as  far  forth  as  they  affect  society :  between  which 
the  author  always  supposed  there  was  the  most  in- 
teresting relation  and  closest  connexion :  so  that  this 
part  would  have  treated  of  civil  and  religious  society 
in  their  full  extent 

The  fourth  and  last  book  concerned  private  ethics, 
or  practical  morality,  considered  in  all  the  circum- 
stances, orders,  professions,  and  stations  of  human 
life. 

ThQ  scheme  of  all  this  had  been  maturely  digested, 
and  communicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Swift, 
and  one  or  two  more,  and  was  intended  for  the  only 
work  of  his  riper  years ;  but  was  partly  through  ill- 
health,  partly  through  discouragements  from  the  de- 
pravity of  the  times,  and  partly  on  prudential  and 
other  considerations,  interrupted,  postponed,  and, 
lastly,  in  a  manner  laid  aside. 

But  as  this  was  the  author's  favourite  work, 
which  more  exactly  reflected  the  image  of  his  strong 
capacious  mind,  and  as  we  can  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  it  from  the  disjecta  membra  poeta  that 
now  remain,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  concerning  each  of  these  projected  books. 

The  first,  as  it  treats  of  man  in  the  abstract,  and 
considers  him  in  general  under  every  of  his  relations, 
becomes  the  foundation,  and  furnishes  out  the  sub- 
jects, of  the  three  following ;  so  that 

The  second  book  was  to  take  up  again  the  first 
and  second  epistles  of  the  first  book,  and  treat  of 
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man  in  hia  intellectual  capacity  at  large,  as  has  been 
explained  above.  Of  this,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
conclusion  (which,  as  we  said,  was  to  have  contain- 
ed a  satire  against  the  misapplication  of  wit  and 
learning)  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  tho 
Dujiciad,  and  up  and  down,  occasionally,  in  the  other 
three. 

The  third  book,  in  like  manner,  was  to  re-assume 
the  subject  of  the  third  epistle  of  the  first,  which 
treats  of  man  in  his  social,  political,  and  religious  ca- 
pacity. But  this  part  the  poet  afterwards  conceived 
ipight  be  best  executed  in  an  epic  poem ;  as  the  ac- 
tion would  make  it  more  animated,  and  the  fable  less 
mvidious :  in  which  all  the  great  principles  of  true 
and  false  governments  and  religions  should  be  chiefly 
delivered  in  feigned  examples. 

The  fourth  and  last  book  was  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  first,  and  to  treat  of 
ethics,  or  practical  morality ;  and  would  have  con- 
sisted of  many  members ;  of  which  the  four  follow- 
ing epistles  were  detached  portions ;  the  first  two, 
on  the  characters  of  men  and  women,  being  the  in- 
troductory part  of  this  concluding  book. 
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EPISTLE  L 

TO  SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  LORD  COBHAM. 


ARGUMENT. 
Ofthi  Knowledge  and  CharaeterB  <if  Men, 

1.  That  it  is  not  sufficient  for  this  knowledge  to  consldei 
man  in  the  abstract :  books  will  not  serve  the  purpose^ 
nor  yet  our  own  experience  singly,  ver.  1.  General  max- 
ima,  unless  they  be  formed  upon  both,  will  be  but  no 
tional,  ret.  10.    Some  peculiarity  in  every  man,  charac- 
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leristic  to  himself,  yet  varying  from  himself,  ver.  16. 
Difficulties  arising  from  our  own  passions,  fancies,  facuK 
ties,  &c.  ver.  31.  The  shortness  of  life  to  observe  in,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  of  action  in  men  to 
observe  by,  ver.  37,  <&c  Our  own  principle  of  action 
often  hid  from  ourselves,  ver.  41.  Some  few  characters 
plain,  but  in  general  confounded,  dissembled,  or  iiicoii*-* 
sistent,  ver.  61.  The  same  man  utterly  difTerent  in  dif* 
ferent  places  and  seasons,  ver.  62.  Unimaginable  weak- 
nesses in  the  greatest,  ver.  70,  &c.  Nothing  constant  and 
certain  but  God  and  nature,  ver.  95.  No  Judging  of  the 
motives  from  the  actions:  the  same  actions  proceeding 
from  contrary  motives,  and  the  same  motives  influencing 
contrary  actions,  ver.  100.  II.  Yet,  to  form  characters, 
we  can  only  take  the  strongest  actions  of  a  man's  life,  and 
try  to  make  them  agree.  The  utter  uncertainty  of  this, 
from  nature  Itself,  and  from  policy,  ver.  120.  Character 
given  according  to  the  rank  of  men  of  the  world,  ver.  135. 
And  some  reason  for  it,  ver.  140.  Education  alters  the 
nature,  or  at  least  character,  of  many,  ver.  149.  Actioi^ 
passions,  opinions,  manners,  humoun^  or  principles,  all 
subject  to  change.  No  judging  by  nature,  from  ver.  158 
to  ver.  168.  lU  It  only  remains  to  find  (if  we  can)  his 
ruling  passion :  That  will  certainly  influence  ail  the  rest, 
and  can  reconcile  the  seeming  or  real  inconsistency  of  all 
his  actions,  ver.  175.  Instanced  in  the  extraordinary 
character  of  Clodlo,  ver.  179.  A  caution  against  mistaking 
second  qualities  for  first,  which  will  destroy  all  possibility 
of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  ver.  210.  Examples  of  the 
■treqgth  of  the  ruling  passion,  and  its  continuation  to  the 
last  breath,  ver.  222,  &c 


EPISTLE  L 

I.  Tsa,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined, 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind, 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  adTanoa 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance 
18 
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The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knaTe 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call, 
Y'ou  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fate  of  all  extremes  is  such, 
^J&ea  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books,  too  much.     18 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake : 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's,  less ; 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,  these  from  giiess. 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain, 
Some  unmark'd  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein : 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross? 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  minds  as  moss. 

That  each  from  others  differs,  first  confess ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less ;  20 

Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strife* 
^pd  all  opinion's  colours  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies  of  our  minds  ? 
On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man : 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.  39 

Yet  more ;  the  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own ; 
Or  some  discolour' d  through  our  passions  shown 
Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies, 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes. 

Nor  will  life's  stream  for  observation  stay; 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  mark  their  way : 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make, 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  laksi 
Oft,  m  the  passions'  wild  rotation  toss'd. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost ; 
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Tired,  not  determined,  to  the  last  we  yieldi 
And  what  comes  then  is  master  of  the  field. 
As  the  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subsides  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought,) 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought ; 
Something  as  dim  to  our  internal  view, 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do.  00 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known ; 
Others,  so  very  close,  they're  hid  from  none ; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light :) 
Thus  gracious  Chandosie  beloved  at  sight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  raves, 
All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves  ; 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays, 
All  see  'tis  vice,  an  itch  of  vulgar  praise.  80 

When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen. 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  his  spleen. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find ; 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind  t 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole ; 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull  fiat  falsehood  serves  for  policy ; 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself  s  a  lie : 
Un thought  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise ; 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies.  It 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout, 
Alone,  in  company ;  in  place,  or  out; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late  $ 
Had  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate ; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball ; 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall 

Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave, 
Thinks  who  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knaTe^ 
Save  just  at  dinner— then  preifisrs,  no  doubt, 
A  rogue  with  venison  to  a  saint  without  8C 
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Who  wouM  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert, 
Uis  hand  unstain'd,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 
His  compreheusive  head,  all  interests  weigh' d, 
All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd  1 
He  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  piquet, 
Newmarket-fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet. 

What  made  (say,Montagne,or  more  sage  CharronS) 
Otho  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon  1 
A  perjured  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere, 
A  godless  regent  tremble  at  a  star?  9t 

The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit. 
Faithless  through  piety,  and  duped  through  wit? 
Europe  a  woman,  child,  or  dotard  rule. 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool  7 

Know,  God  and  nature  only  are  the  same  \ 
In  man,  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game : 
A  bird  of  passage !  gone  as  soon  as  found, 
Now  in  the  moon,  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 

II.  In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  the  apparent  what, conclude  the  why ;  lOf 
Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show, 
That  what  we  chanced,  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 
Behold,  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns. 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state : 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impell'd 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Not  always  actions  show  the  man ;  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind :        tlA 
Perhaps  prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast. 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east : 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat. 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the  great 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave, 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise, 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies. 
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But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man : 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can :  120 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark, 
you  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
What  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree*? 
Suppress  them,  or  miscall  them  policy? 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  sav^) 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  7 
Alas !  in  truth  the  man  but  changed  his  mind, 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Caesar  would  retreat  1 
Caesar  himself  might  whisper,  he  was  beat.  130 

Why  risk  the  world's  great  empire  for  a  punk  7 
Caesar  perhaps  might  answer  he  was  drunk. 
But,  sage  historians  !  'tis  your  task  to  prove 
One  action,  conduct ;  one,  heroic  love. 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn ; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still ; 
A  gowniuan  learn'd,  a  bishop  what  you  will; 
Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but,  if  a  king, 
More  wise,  more  learn' d,  more  just,  more  every  thing. 
Court  virtues  bear  like  gems,  the  highest  rate,     141 
Born  where  heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate: 
In  Ufe's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like. 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 
Thougn  the  same  sun  with  all- diffusive  rays 
Blush  in  the  rose,,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.         If 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire ; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar : 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave : 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave. 
Is  he  a  churchman!  then  he's  fond  of  power  • 
Aquakerl  sly:  a presbyterian ?  sour: 
k  smart  free-thinker?  all  things  in  an  hour. 
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Ask  men's  opinioDB :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well: 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  son,  lit 

And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

That  gay  free-thinker,  a  fine  talker  once. 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid  silent  dunce  1 
Some  god,  or  spirit,  he  has  lately  found ; 
Or  chanceid  to  meet  a  minister  that  firown'd. 

Judge  we  by  nature  7  habit  can  efface. 
Interest  overcome,  or  policy  take  place : 
By  actions  7  those'uhoertainty  divides : 
1^  passions?  these  dissimulation  hides : 
Opinions'?  they  still  take  a  wider  range :  170 

Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change. 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climesi 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

III.  Search  then  the  ruling  passion :  There,  alone^ 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known  i 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clew  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest, 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confess'd. 
Wharton  I  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days,     180 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise ; 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies : 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  newl 
He'll  shine  a  TuUy  and  a  Wilmot  too ; 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whoret  | 
Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire,  19t 

And.  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friir. 
Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart : 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt, 
And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt) 
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His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise ; 

His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways; 

A  constant  bounty,  which  no  friend  has  made ; 

An  angel  tongue,  which  no  man  can  persuade  ] 

A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind,       208 

Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refined  * 

A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves: 

A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves; 

He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 

And  harder  still !  flagitious,  yet  not  great 

Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule ; 

'Twas  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fooL 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet,  in  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake,    210 
If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  swellM  his  store  \ 
When  Csesar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore 
In  this  the  lust,  in  that  the  avarice, 
Were  means,  not  ends ;  ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  very  Caesar,  born  in  Scipio's  days. 
Had  aim'd  like  him,  by  chastity,  at  praise^ 
Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  charm, 
Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm. 
In  vain  the  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil,  220 

But  quite  mistakes  the  scaffold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy^ 
4s  fits  give  vigour  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins. 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  as  gravely  out,  2M 

As  sober  Lanesborow  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Bdiold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Hat  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race, 
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Sh  ived  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  prest^d 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unbless'd  : 
iStill  to  hi3  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  kneea, 
And  envies  every  sparrow  that  he  sees. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate; 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late. 

'  Mercy !'  cries  Helluo,  '  mercy  on  my  soul !     210 
Is  there  no  hope?— Alas! — then  bring  the  jowl.' 

The  frugal  crone,  whom  pra>dng  priests  attend, 
Still  strives  to  save  the  hallow'd  taper's  end, 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires, 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

^Odious !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke,' 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke ; 
'  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead — 
And— Betty— give  this  cheek  a  little  red.'  261 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind, 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue  could 
stir, 

*  If— where  I'm  going— I  could  serve  you,  sir  P 

'  I  give  and  I  devise,'  old  Euciio  said, 
And  Bigh'd,  *  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned.' 

'  Your  money,  sir  Y — '  My  money,  sir,  what  all  t 
Why,— if  I  must'— then  wept,  *  I  give  it  Paul.' 

*  The  manor,  sir  1'—'  The  manor !  hold,'  he  cried,  S60 

*  Not  that,— I  cannot  part  with  that,' — and  died. 

And  you  1  brave  Cobham,  to  the  latest  breath. 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death : 
6uch  in  these  moments  as  in  all  the  past, 
Oh,  save  my  country,  Heaven  !'  shall  be  your  last 
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EPISTLE  U. 
TO   A   LADY. 

ARGUMENT. 
Ofilu  Ckaractera  qf  Women. 
TbtX  tba  particular  characters  of  women  ore  not  ao  atioi^lj 
marked  as  thoee  of  men,  seldom  so  fixed,  and  still  mor« 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  ver.  1,  Ac  Instances  of 
eontrarieties  given,  even  from  each  characters  as  ars 
more  strongly  roarlced,  and  seemingly,  therefore,  most 
consistent:  as,  1.  In  the  affected.->2.  In  the  soft  natured.— 
3.  In  tlie  cunning  and  artful.— 4.  In  the  whimsical.— 6.  In 
the  lowd  and  vicious.— 6.  In  the  witty  and  refined.— 7.  in 
the  stupid  and  simple,  ver.  21  to  207.  Tlio  former  part 
hav'mg  shown  that  the  particular  characters  of  women 
are  more  various  than  those  of  men,  it  is  nevertheless 
observed  that  the  general  characteristic  of  the  sex,  as  to 
the  ruling  passion,  is  more  uniform,  ver.  207.  This  is 
occasioned  partly  by  their  nature,  partly  by  their  educa- 
tion, and  in  some  degree  by  necessity,  ver.  211.  What 
are  the  aims  and  the  fate  of  this  sex :— 1.  As  to  power.-4L 
As  to  pleasure,  ver.  219.  Advice  for  their  true  interest— 
The  picture  of  an  estimable  woman,  with  the  best  kind  of 
contrarieties,  ver.  249  to  the  end. 


There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Pope's  works  more  highly 
finished  than  this  epistle :  yet  its  success  was  in  no 
proportion  to  the  pains  he  took  in  composing  it 
Something  he  chanced  to  drop  in  a  short  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  it  on  its  first  publication,  may,  per- 
haps account  for  the  small  attention  given  to  it.  He 
said  that  no  one  character  in  it  was  drawn  from  the 
life.  The  public  believed  him  on  his  word,  and  ex- 
pressed Utile  curiosity  about  a  satire,  in  which  there 
iras  nothing  personal. 
NoTHiNO  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall. 
Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all.' 
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Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguish 'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view, 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true! 
Arcadia's  countess,  here,  in  er mined  pride 
la  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 
Here  Faunia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man, 
And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan.  10 

Let  then  the  fair-one  beautifully,  cry, 
In  Magdalen's  loose  hair,  and  lifted  eye  j 
Or  dress'd  in  smiles  of  sweet  Ceciha  shine, 
With  simpering  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine; 
Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it. 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Come  then  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fail,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute.  20 

Rufa,  whose  eye,  quick  glancing  o'er  the  park, 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark, 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studying  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask  : 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun. 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia !  fearful  to  offend ; 
The  frail-one's  advocate,  the  weak-one's  friend,  30 
To  her,  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice ; 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms!  she  raves!  You  tip  the  wink. 
But  spare  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose. 
All  eyes  may  see— a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Papilla,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades— 'How  charming  is  a  parkT 
A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bathed  in  tears— 'Oh  odious,  odious  trees  I' 
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Lailies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  they  owe 
Pine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 
'Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarm' d, 
Awed  without  virtue,  without  beauty  charm'd ; 
Her  tongue  bewitched  as  oddly  as  her  eyes ; 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise : 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she  had, 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad ;  50 

Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passions  to  create, 
As  when  she  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild. 
To  make  a  wash  would  hardly  stew  a  child ; 
Has  e'en  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer, 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare  * 
Gave  alms  at  Easter  in  a  christian  trim, 
And  made  a  widow  happy  for  a  whim. 
Why  then  declare  good-nature  is  her  scorn, 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne  t  6C 

Why  pique  all  mortals,  yet  affect  a  name  1 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame : 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  book  of  Martyrs, 
Now  drinking  citron  with  his  grace  and  Chartres; 
Now  conscience  chills  her,  and  now  passion  burns 
And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns ; 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part. 
Yet  still  a  sad  good  christian  at  her  heart 

See  sin  in  state,  majestically  drunk,  / 

Proud  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk ;  70 

Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 
What  then  7  let  blood  and  body  bear  the  fault, 
Her  head's  untouch'd,  that  noble  seat  of  thought  i 
Such  this  day's  doctrine— in  another  fit 
She  sins  with  poets  through  pure  love  of  wit. 
What  has  not  fired  her  bosom  or  her  brain  1 
Caesar  and  Tall-boy,  Charles  and  Charlemagne. 
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A>  Helluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast, 

The  nose  of  haut-gout,  and  the  tip  of  taste,  It 

Critiqued  your  wine,  and  analysed  your  meat, 

Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign*d  at  home  to  eat: 

So  Philomedtf,  lecturing  all  mankind 

On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refined, 

The  address,  the  delicacy— stoops  at  once, 

And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

Flavia's  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray; 
To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes,  is  her  way ; 
Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars,  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing,  '  while  we  live,  to  live.'         90 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul  1 
Lucretia's  dagger,  Rosamonda's  bowl 
Say,  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  7 
A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind. 
Wise  wretch !  with  pleasure  too  refin'd  to  please  | 
With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease ; 
With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
With  too  much  thinking  to  have  common  thought  t 
You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live.  100 

Turn  then  from  wits,  and  look  on  Simo's  mate  t 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate : 
Or  her  that  owns  her  faults  but  never  mends. 
Because  she's  honest,  and  the  best  of  friends: 
Or  her  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share. 
For  ever  in  a  passion  or  a  prayer : 
Or  her  who  laughs  at  hell,  but  (like  her  grace) 
Cries,  '  Ah  I  how  charming  if  there's  no  such  piaco  * 
Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears, 
Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratafie  and  tears,  110 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught 
To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 
Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit : 
For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit 
But  what  are  those  to  great  Atossa's  mind^ 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankmd ; 
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Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth, 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth. 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves  and  painting  fools, 
Vet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules.  120 

No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age 
No  passion  gratified,  except  her  rage: 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit. 
That  pleasure  niiss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from  hell, 
But  ^e's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  well.  130 

Her  every  turn  with  violence  pursued, 
Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate. 
Superiors?  death!  and  equals?  what  a  curse! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependent !  worse. 
Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live: 
But  die,  and  she'll  adore  you— Then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise— then  fall  again  to  dust.  140 

Last  night,  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great ; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strange!  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends, 
By  spirit  robb'd  of  power,  by  warmth  of  friends, 
By  wealth  of  followers !  without  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself,  through  very  selfishness ! 
Atossa,  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer, 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown  descends  the  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders,  Heaven-directed,  to  the  poor ! 

Pictures,  like  thesje,  dear  madam,  to  design,      150 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line; 
Some  wanHrring  touches,  pome  reflected  light, 
Some  fiyiiig  stroke  alone  can  hit  ihem  right: 
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For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack  1 
Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black? 

'  Yet  Chloe  sure  was  forni'd  without  a  spot.'— 
Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot. 

With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part, 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  want  7— She  wants  a  heart  161 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought; 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  generous  though 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
bo  very  reasonsblc,  so  unmoved, 
As  ut  vcr  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 
mic,  v/liile  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  injrk  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  desi)air. 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair.      179 
Fojbid  i*.,  Heaven,  a  favour  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel— but  she  may  forgot. 
Safe  if  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander'd  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 
Slie  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  headr 
Chloe  is  prudent— Would  you  too  be  wise? 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies.   18S 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  be  seen, 
Which  Heaven  has  varnish'd  out,  and  made  a  queen 
The  same  for  ever  1  and  described  by  all 
With  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and  ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues,  painters  gems  at  will, 
And  show  their  zeal,  and  hide  their  want  of  skilL 
'Tis  well— but  artists !  who  can  paint  or  write, 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells. 
None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals :  190 

The  exactest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind. 
We  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
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[f  Queen sberry  to  strip  there's  no  compelling, 
'Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop,  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God  or  king; 
Alas !  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fail) 
Prom  honest  Mahomet  or  plain  psrson  Hale. 

But  grant,  in  public  men  sometimes  are  shown, 
A  woman's  seen  in  private  life  alone :  SOO 

Our  bolder  talents  in  full  light  displayed, 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Hred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide ; 
There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shade  or  pride^ 
Weakness  or  delicacy;  air  so  nice, 
Tliat  each  may  seem  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 

In  men  we  various  ruling  passions  And ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind : 
Those,  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway.         21t 
That  nature  gives ;  and  where  the  lesson  taught 
[s  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  1 
Experience,  this  ;  by  man's  oppression  cursed, 
rhey  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake : 
Men^  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife, 
But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens ! 
Puwer  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means:   9M 
111  youth  they  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  wisdom's  triumph  is  well-timed  retreat. 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great ! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown, 
Yet  bote  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone; 
Worn  '?ut  in  public,  weary  every  eye, 
N*  iT  \^i•^vr.  a:ia  sirh  behind  them  when  they  die.    ttO 
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Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds  pursuit 
Sliil  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 
To  covet  flying,  and  regret  when  lost ; 
At  last,  to  follies  youth  could  scarce  defend, 
It  gi:ows  their  ags's  prudence  to  pretend ; 
AshanHxl  to  own  they  gave  delight  before, 
Reduoed  to  feign  it,  when  they  give  no  more : 
As  hags  hold  sabbaths  less  for  joy  than  spite, 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night ;  241 

Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauty  glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honour  died. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards; 
.  Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 

! !  Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend ; 

A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot, 
Alive  ridiculous,  and  dead  forgot  I 

Ah,  friend !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be 

thine !  230 

That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the 

ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing : 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light, 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

O I  bless'd  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day ; 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter,  with  unwounded  ear ;        SU 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools ; 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Vet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys ; 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille ; 
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Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall. 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill) 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  stilL  270 

Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favourite  bleti'd, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest ; 
Blends  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 
Your  taste  of  follies,  with  our  scorn  of  fools ; 
Keserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride ; 
FixM  principles  with  fancy  ever  new ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces— you.  S80 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame ;  with  this  unbless'd, 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queois  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Fh(Bbus  promised,  (I  forget  the  year,) 
When  those  blue  eyes  first  open'd  on  the  spheie; 
Ascendant  Phoebus  watchM  that  hoar  with  care, 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  prayer ; 
And  gave  you  beauty,  bat  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines. 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines,  890 

Kept  dross  for  duchesses,  the  worid  shall  know  it* 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humour«  and  a  poet. 


EPISTLE  III. 
TO  ALLEN,  LORD  BATHURST. 


ARGUMENT. 

Of  ike  Use  of  Riches. 

That  it  is  known  to  few,  most  falling  into  one  of  the 

extremes,  avarice  or  profusion,  ver.  1,  &c.    The  poini 

discussed,  whether  the  invention  of  money  has  lieen 

morb  coranrtodious  or  pemicions  to  mankind,  ver.  91  U> 
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77.  Thai  richea,  either  to  the  ayaridoat  or  the  pro^ 
difal,  cannot  afford  happinen,  eearcely  necessaries 
▼er.  89  to  160.  That  avarice  is  an  absolute  frenzy 
without  an  end  or  purpose,  ver.  113,  &c  152.  Conjec- 
tures about  the  motives  of  avaricious  men,  ver.  131  tc 
153.  That  thb  conduct  of  men  with  respect  to  riches, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  order  of  Providence, 
which  worlcs  the  general  good  out  of  extremes,  and 
brings  all  to  ito  great  end  by  perpetual  revolutions, 
ver.  161  to  178.  How  a  miaer  acts  upon  |irincipiet 
which  appaar  to  him  reasonable,  ver.  179.  How  a  pro- 
digal does  the  same,  ver.  199.  The  true  medium,  and 
true  use  of  riches,  ver.  219.  The  man  of  Ross,  ver. 
890.  The  Ate  of  the  profuse  and  the  covetous,  in  two 
examples ;  both  miserable  in  life  and  in  death,  ver.  300 
Ibe.    The  stoxy  of  Sir  Balaam,  ver.  339  to  the  end. 


This  epistle  was  written  after  a  very  violent  outcry 
■gainst  our  author,  on  a  supposition  that  he  had  ridi- 
ealed  a  worthy  nobleman,  merely  for  his  wrong  taste. 
He  justified  himself  upon  that  article  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington ;  at  the  end  of  which  are  these 
words  :  *  I  have  learnt  that  there  are  some  who  would 
rather  be  wicked  than  ridiculous:  and  therefore  it 
may  be  safer  to  atuck  vices  than  follies.  I  will  thero- 
fore  leave  my  betten  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their 
idols,  their  groves,  and  their  high-plaoes,  and  change 
my  subject  from  their  pride  to  their  meanness,  from 
their  vanities  to  their  miseries ;  and  as  the  only  cer- 
tain way  to  avoid  misconstructions,  to  lessen  offence, 
and  not  to  multiply  ill-natured  applications,  I  may 
probably  in  my  next  make  use  of  real  names  instead 
of  fictitious  oues.* 

P.  Who  shall  decide  when  docton  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  7 
You  hold  the  word,  from  Jove  to  Momus  given. 
That  man  was  made  the  standing  jest  of  Heaven  t 
And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play, 
For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 
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But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
(And,  surely,  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind,) 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground  10 

But  when,  by  man's  audacious  labour  won, 
Flamed  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire  the  sun, 
Then  careful  Heaven  supplied  two  sorts  of  men. 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  again. 

Like  doctors  thus,  when  much  dispute  has  pa8B*d, 
We  find  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last : 
Both  fairly  owning  riches,  in  effect. 
No  grace  of  Heaven,  or  token  of  the  elect: 
Given  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil, 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  devil.        20> 

B.  What  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  befltoxn: 
*ris  thus  we  eat  the  bread  another  sows. 

P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe ; 
'Tis  thus  we  riot,  while,  who  sow  it,  starve : 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  much  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust : 
Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires, 
But,  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassin  hires. 

B.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend : 

P.  But  lures  the  pirate,  and  corrupts  the  friend.  90 

B.  It  raises  armies  in  a  nation's  aid : 

P.  But  bribes  a  senate,  and  the  land  *s  betrayed. 
In  vain  may  heroes  fight  and  patriots  rave, 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak. 
From  the  crack'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke. 
And  jingling  down  the  back  stairs,  told  the  crew, 
*01d  Caio  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you.' 
Bless'd  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly !  40 

Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings : 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er. 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore; 
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A  leaf  like  Sybil's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Oar  fates  and  foitones,  as  the  wind  shall  blow ; 
Pregnant  witb  thousands  flits  the  scrap 
And  silent  sells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen, 

Oh !  that  such  balky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  villany !  fit 

Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs, 
With  all  their  brandies  or  with  all  their  wines  7 
What  could  they  more  than  knights  and  'squires  con* 

found. 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round? 
A  statesman's  slumbers  how  this  speech  would  spoil ! 
*Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar.* 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  more  would  find ; 
Nor  could  profusion  squander  all  in  kind.  €0 

Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet. 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  street  to  street. 
Whom  with  a  wig  so  wild  and  mien  so  mazed. 
Pity  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesman  crazed. 
Had  Colepepper's  whole  wealth  been  hops  and  hogt. 
Could  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs  7 
His  grace  will  game :  to  White's  a  bull  be  led. 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  butting  head ; 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  games. 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames.  7D 

Shall  then  Uxorio,  if  the  stakes  he  sweep, 
Bear  home  six  whores,  and  make  his  lady  weep? 
Or  soft  Adokis,  so  perfumed  and  fine, 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  swine  7 
O  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill, 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille ! 
Since  then,  my  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall. 
What  say  you  ?  B.  Say  ?  Why,  teke  it,  gold  and  all. 

P.  What  riches  gives  us,  let  us  then  inquire : 
Moat,  fire,  and  clothes.    B.  What  more?    P.  Meat, 
clothes,  and  fire.  80 
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iiy  this  too  little  ?  would  you  more  than  live? 

AI^  !  'tis  more  than  Turner  finds  they  give. 

Alas !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  passed) 

Unhappy  Wharton,  waking,  found  at  last! 

What  can  they  give?    To  dying  Hopkins  hein ? 

To  Chartres  vigour  ?    Japhet  nose  and  ears  ? 

Can  they  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow? 

In  Fulvia*s  buckle  ease  the  throbs  below  ? 

Or  heal,  old  Narses,  thy  obscener  ail, 

With  all  the  embroidery  plasterM  at  thy  tail  ?         9C 

They  might  (were  Harpax  not  too  wise  to  spend) 

Give  Harpax*  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend ; 

Or  find  some  doctor  that  would  save  the  life 

Of  wretched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wift. 

But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that. 

Die,  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat. 

To  some,  indeed.  Heaven  grants  the  happier  fiite. 

To  enrich  a  bastard,  or  a  son  they  hate. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their  part ; 
Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  heart : 
The  grave  .Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule,  101 

That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool : 

•  God  cannot  love,*  says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes, 

*  The  wretch  he  starves* — and  piously  denies : 
But  the  good  Bishop,  with  a  meeker  air. 
Admits,  and  leaves  them,  Providence's  care. 

Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelfi 
E^ch  does  but  hate  his  neighbour  as  himself: 
Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides.        110 

B.  Who  suffer  thus,  mere  charity  should  own. 
Must  act  on  motives  powerful,  though  unknovm. 

P.  Some  war,  some  plague,  or  famine,  they  foresee, 
Some  revelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 
Why  Shylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  foond; 
He  thinks  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fifty  pound. 
What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-sea  year? 
To  live  on  venison  when  it  sold  so  dear. 
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Atk  yoa  whj  Pbryne  the  who'.e  aacdon  Imyit 
I'hryne  foresees  a  general  excise.  tM 

Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  aomT 
Alas !  they  think  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Wise  Peter  sees  the  world's  respect  for  gold* 
And  therefore  hopes  this  nation  may  be  sold : 
Glorious  ambition !  Peter,  swell  thy  store, 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius  was  before 

The  crown  of  Poland,  venal  twice  an  age, 
To  just  three  millions  stinted  modest  Gago. 
But  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold. 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold.  180 

Congenial  souls ;  whose  life  one  avarice  joina, 
And  one  fate  buries  in  the  Asturian  mines. 

Much-injured  Blunt !  why  bears  he  Britain*8  haM? 
A  wizard  told  him  in  these  words  our  fate : 

*  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood 
(So  long  by  watchful  ministers  withstood,) 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  avarice  creeping  on,  ^ 
Spread  like  a  low-born  mist,  and  blot  the  son ; 
Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks. 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box,  1^ 
And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town. 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half-a-crown. 

See  Britain  sunk  in  lucre's  sordid  charms, 

And  France  revenged  of  Anne's  and  Edward's  anna  V 

Twas  no  court-badge,  great  scrivener !  fired  thy  bni% 

Nor  lordly  luxury,  nor  city  gain  : 

No,  'twas  thy  righteous  end,  ashamed  to  see 

Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree. 

And  nobly  wishing  party-rage  to  cease. 

To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  country  peace.    IflO 

*  All  this  is  madness,'  cries  a  sober  sage : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  hia  rage  T 

The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  passion,  conquers  reason  stilL* 
Less  mad  the  wildest  whimsey  we  can  frame, 
Than  ev'n  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim : 
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For  though  such  motives  folly  you  may  call, 
The  folly's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 

Hear  then  the  truth:  *Tis  Heaven  each  passion  tends 
And  different  men  directs  to  different  ends.  160 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce, 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use. 
Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow? 
That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow ; 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain, 
Through  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  and  rain : 
Builds  life  on  death»  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  the  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  conceard  they  lie, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly.  170 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor; 
This  year  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare. 
The  next  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir, 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst, 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst 

Old  Cotta  shamed  his  fortune  and  his  birth. 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth : 
What  though,  (the  use  of  barbarous  spits  forgot,) 
His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot  ?  180 

His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stored. 
With  soups  unbought  and  salads  bless'd  his  board  T 
If  Cotta  lived  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Than  Bramins,  saints,  and  sages  did  before : 
To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense. 
And  who  would  take  die  poor  from  Providence  7 
Like  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  hall, 
Silence  without,  and  fasts  within  the  wall ; 
No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabour  sound. 
No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round :  190 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey, 
And  turn  their  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er. 
Curse  the  saved  candle  and  unopening  door ; 
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While  iJie  gaant  mastiff;  growling  at  the  gate, 
Affrights  the  beggar  whoiA  he  longs  to  eat. 
Not  so  his  son  :  he  markM  this  oversight, 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right : 
(For  what  to  shun,  will  no  great  knowledge  need ; 
But  what  to  follow,  is  a  task  indeed.)  SOI 

Yet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise, 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughtered  hecatombs,  what  floods  of  wine, 
Fill  the  capacious  'squire,  and  deep  divine ! 
Yet  no  mean  motive  this  profusion  draws. 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause ; 
'Tis  George  and  liberty  that  crowns  the  cup. 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  which  eate  him  up. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat. 
The  Sylvans  groan — ^no  matter — for  the  fleet :      210 
Next  goes  his  wool—^o  clothe  our  valiant  bands : 

f-Ast,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 

And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  burns  a  pope ; 

And  shall  not  Britain  now  reward  his  toils, 

Britain,  that  pays  her  patriots  with  her  spoils? 

In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  cause ; 

His  thankless  country  leaves  him  to  her  laws. 
The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 

To  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart,  8W 

Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued. 

Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raised  by  servitude ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence ; 

With  splendour  charity,  with  plenty  health; 

O  teach  us,  Bathurst !  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth ! 

That  secret  rare,  between  the  extremes  to  move 

Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  self-love. 
B.  To  worth  or  want  well-weigh'd,be  bounty  giren, 

And  ease  or  emulate  the  care  of  Heaven ;  2X 

(Whose  measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race ;) 

Mend  fortune's  fault,  and  justify  hor  grace. 
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Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  bat  life  diffuied ; 
As  poison  heals  in  just  proportion  used : 
In  heaps,  like  ambergris,  a  stink  it  lies, 
But  well  dispersed,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

P.  Who  starves  by  nobles,  or  with  nobles  cati  ? 
The  wretch  that  trusts  them,  and  the  rogue  that  cheats. 
Is  there  a  loid,  who  knows  a  cheerful  noon 
Without  a  fiddler,  flatterer,  or  buffoon  ?  MO 

Whose  table,  wit  or  modest  merit  share, 
Unelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player  ? 
Who  copies  yours  or  Oxford^s  better  part. 
To  ease  the  oppress*d  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  7 
Where'er  he  shines,  O  Fortune,  gild  the  scene. 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean  I 
There,  English  bounty  yet  awhile  may  stand, 
And  honour  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  land. 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engroas  7 
Rise,  honest  muse  !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Robs  :  260 
Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounda. 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hong  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  7 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  7 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss'd. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless  pouring  through  the  plain. 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  7 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  7  86C 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  7 
*The  Man  of  Ross,' each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
!  I  The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 

He  feeds  yon  ahns-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portionM  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  bless'd, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  7  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  a  mi  gitea. 
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b  there  a  Tariance  ?  enter  bat  his  door,  291 

BalkM  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man  !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  ! 
8ay,  O  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply ; 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  mao  possess'd'— five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 
Ye  little  sUrs !  hide  your  diminishM  rays.        [blaze ! 

B.  And  what !  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  7 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  ? 

P   Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  faxne, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name  : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough  that  virtue  fiU'd  the  space  between. 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been.  ^90 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch  who,  living,  saved  a  candle's  end ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live-long  wig,  which  Grorgon's  self  might  own 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 
In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung,        900 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies — alas !  how  chang*d  from  him, 
That  life  of  Pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
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Or  joat  u  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring 

Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king;  310 

No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  l^e  valu'd  more , 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends ! 

His  Grace's  fate  sage  Cutler  could  foresee. 
And  well  (he  thought)  advis'd  him,  *  Live  like  me/ 
As  well  his  Grace  replied,  *Like you,  sir  John? 
That  I  can  do,  when  all  I  have  is  gone.* 
Resolve  me,  reason,  which  of  these  is  worse, 
Want  with  a  full  or  with  an  empty  purse?  320 

rhy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler !  was  confessed : 
.  krise,  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bless'd  ? 
Outler  saw  tenants  break  and  houses  fall ; 
For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall.  * 

His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power, 
For  very  want,  he  could  not  pay  a  dower ; 
A  few  gray  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd ; 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound 
What !  e'en  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
Banish'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  friend  ?        330 
What  but  a  want,  which  you  perhaps  think  mad. 
Yet  numbers  feel  the  want  of  what  he  had ! 
Cutler  and  Brutus  dying,  both  exclaim, 
•Virtue  !  and  wealth !  what  are  ye  but  a  name !' 

Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepare^l  ? 
Or  are  they  both,  in  this,  their  own  reward  ? 
A  knotty  point  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
But  you  are  tired — I'll  tell  a  tale — B.  Agreed. 

P.  Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  skies 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies,  340 

There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 
A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name ; 
Religious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth : 
His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords. 
Ad  added  pudding  solemnized  the  Lord's : 
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Cooitant  at  chareh  and  'change ;  his  gains  were  nire 
His  ginnp  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 

The  Devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  loog'd  to  tempt  him,  lilce  good  Job  of  old ;   390 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Roused  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge,  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep ; 
Then  full  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks. 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokM : 
•  lave  like  yourself,*  was  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And,  lo !  two  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board.  960 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thuEr  he  eased  his  thought, 
•I'll  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I'll  now  go  twice— 
And  am  so  clear  too  of  all  other  vice.' 

The  tempter  saw  bis  time :  the  work  he  plied ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptioDs  pour  on  every  side,        970 
Till  all  the  demon  makes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cent  per  cent, 
Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  possesses  whole, 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  souL 

Behold  sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit ; 
What  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn : 
His  compting-house  employed  the  Sunday  room :  980 
Seldom  at  church  ('twas  such  a  busy  life,) 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  (so  tlie  devil  ordain'd)  one  Christmas  tidd 
My  good  old  lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  died. 
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A  Bjmph  of  quality  admires  oar  knight; 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite ; 
Leaves  the  duU  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fidr) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  James's  air: 
First,  for  his  son,  a  gay  commission  buys. 
Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  dael  dies :      99Q 
His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount's  tawdry  wife; 
She  bean  a  coronet  and  p— z  for  life. 
In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains. 
And  one  jnore  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains. 
My  lady  falls  to  play :  so  bad  her  chance, 
He  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France ; 
The  house  impeach  him,  Coningsby  harangues; 
Hie  court  forsake  him,  and  sir  Balaam  haogt: 
Wife,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan !  are  thy  own ; 
His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown :        400 
The  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize. 
And  sad  sir  Balaam  curses  God,  and  dies. 


EPISTLE  IV, 

TO  RICHARD  BOYLE,  EARL  OF 

BURUNGTON. 

ARGUMENT. 
Of  the  Use  of  Eichee. 
The  vanity  of  expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  quality. 
The  abuse  of  the  word  Taste,  ver.  13.  That  the  first 
prindple  and  Ibundation  in  tUs,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  is  good  sense,  ver.  40.  rbe  chief  proof  of  it  is  to 
follow  nature,  even  in  works  of  mere  luxury  and 
elegance.  Instanced  in  architecture  and  gardening 
where  all  must  be  adapted  to  the  genius  and  use  <^ 
the  place,  and  the  beauties  not  forced  into  it,  but  re- 
sulting ftom  it,  ver.  50.  How  men  are  disappointed 
iB  their  most  expensive  undertakings,  for  want  of 
tUs  true  foundation,  without  which  nothing  can  f ' 
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i  i  loDf ,  if  at  all ;  and  ths  boat  examples  an;l  r  ulus  will  be 

I  but  perverted  into  something  biirthensome  and  ridi- 

culous, ver.  65  to  (iO.  -A  description  of  tha  false  taste 
ormagfnificence ;  the  first  grand  error  of  which  it,  to 
imagine  that  greatness  consists  in  the  size  and  dimen- 
sion, instead  of  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the 
whole,  ver.  97,  and  the  second  either  in  joinini;  to- 
fether  parts  incoherent,  or  too  minutely  resembling 
or  in  tho  repetition  of  the  same  too  frequently,  ver. 
105,  ice.  A  word  or  two  of  false  taste  in  books 
music,  in  painting,  even  in  preaching  and  prayer,  <ind 
lastly  in  entertainments,  ver  133,  &c.  Yet  Providence 
is  justified  in  giving  wealth  to  be  squandered  in  this 
manner,  since  it  is  dispersed  to  the  poor  and  laborious 
part  of  mankind,  ver.  168.  [recurring  to  what  is  laid 
down  in  the  first  book,  Ep.  ii.  and  in  the  EpiaUe  pre- 
ceding this,  ver.  159,  &c.J  What  are  the  proper  objecta 
of  magnificence,  and  a  proper  fijld  for  the  expense  of 
great  men,  ver.  177,  &c.  And  finally  the  great  and 
public  works  which  become  a  prince,  ver.  191,  to  tlie 
end. 

The  extremes  of  avarice  and  profusion  being  treat- 
ed of  in  the  foregoing  Epistle,  this  takes  up  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  latter,  the  vanity  of  expense  in 
people  of  wealth  and  quality ;  and  is,  therefore,  a 
corollary  to  the  preceding,  just  as  the  Epistle  on  the 
Characters  of  Women  is  to  that  of  the  Knowledge 
and  Characters  of  Men.  It  is  equally  remarkable  for 
exactness  of  method  with  the  rest.  But  the  nature 
ofihe  subject,  which  Is  less  philosophical,  makes  it 
capable  of  being  analysed  in  a  much  narrower  com 


*Tis  strange,  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy : 
Is  it  less  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth,  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste  1 
Not  for  himself  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  eats ; 
Artists  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meati : 
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He  buys  for  Topham  drawings  and  designs ; 
For  Pembroke  stataes,  dirty  gods,  and  coins  ; 
Rare  monkish  manuscripts  for  Heame  alone ; 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sloane  •     10 
Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself?  no  more 
Than  his  fine  wife,  alas  !  or  finer  whore. 

For  what  has  Virro  painted,  built,  and  planted? 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  sir  Visto's  ill-got  wealth  to  waste  ? 
Some  demon  whispered  *  Visto !  have  a  taste/ 
Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool, 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule. 
See !  sportive  fate,  to  punish  awkward  pride, 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide :       20 
A  standing  sermon  at  each  year's  expense. 
That  never  coxcomb  reach*d  magnificence. 

You  show  ua  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use ; 
Yet  shall,  my  loid,  your  just,  your  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools  ; 
Whose  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take, 
And  of  one  beauty,  many  blunders  make ; 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  Triumph  to  a  garden  gate ;  90 

Reverse  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patchM  dog-hole  eked  with  ends  of  wall; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on  *t. 
That  laced  with  bits  of  rustic  makes  a  front ; 
Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar. 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door: 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part, 
And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer, 
A  certain  truth  which  many  buy  too  dear ;  4S 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  e*en  to  taste^'tis  sense. 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  ftirly  worth  the  i 
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A  light  which  in  joiinelf  you  mugt  peroahv; 
Jonei  and  Le  Ndtre  have  it  not  to  gi?e. 

To  build*  to  plant,  whatever  yoa  intend. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  aich  to  bend. 
To  awell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  gxtiC, 
In  all,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot : 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modeet  fair. 
Nor  over-dreM,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare ; 
I^  not  each  beauty  every  where  be  spied. 
Where  half  the  skill  b  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all : 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale; 
Calls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  glades. 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  Suw 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  the  intending  lines, 
Prints  as  you  paint,  and  as  you  work  designs. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul : 
Pkrts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole, 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance. 
Start  e'en  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance : 
Nature  shall  join  you  ;  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  worit  to  wonder  at— perhaps  a  Stow.  JO 

Without  it,  proud  Vensailles !  thy  glory  Mm  ; 
And  Nero's  terraces  desert  their  walls ; 
The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo !  Cohham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  Uke : 
Or  cuts  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  pi«i>^ 
You  '11  wish  your  hill  or  shelter'd  seat  again. 
E'en  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  a  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke. 
Behold  Yillario's  ten  yean'  toil  complete. 
His  quincunx  darkens,  his  espalien  meet;  80 

The  wood  supporU  the  plain,  the  parts  unite. 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  with  strength  of  light } 
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A  waving  gloom  the  bloomy  beds  dk|^y, 
Blothing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
With  silver-quivering  rills  meander'd  o'er— 
Enjoy  them,  you !  Villario  can  no  more : 
Tired  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield, 
He  finds  at  last  he  better  likes  a  field. 

Through  his  young  woods  how  pleased  Sahinu 
Or  sat  delighted  in  the  thickening  shade,       [stray'd. 
With  annual  joy  the  reddening  shoots  to  greet. 
Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  to  meet ! 
His  8on*sfine  taste  an  opener  vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  Dryads  of  his  father's  groves  ! 
One  boundless  green,  or  flourishM  carpet  views, 
With  all  the  mournful  fiimily  of  yews : 
The  thriving  plants  ignoble  broomsticks  made, 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  bom  to  shade. 

At  Timon*B  villa  let  us  pass  a  day,  99 

Where  all  cries  out,  *  What  sums  are  thrown  away  V 
So  proud,  so  grand ;  of  that  stupendous  air. 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  drought 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze ! 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around ! 
The  whole  a  laboured  quarry  above  ground.  110 

Two  Cupids  squirt  before ;  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene : 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees ;  120 
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Krn^      are  ft  •ummeiwhoiMe  that  know*  oo iliMiB; 
lc>.  >^mphitiite  taiLi  through  myrtle  bow«B; 
rtvt  ^iadiatora  fight,  or  die  in  dowen ; 
Jnwater*d  eee  the  droopiDg  sea-hone  mourn, 
\nd  awallows  rooat  in  NUua'  duaty  urn. 

My  lofd  advancea  with  majeatic  mien, 
gimit  with  the  mighty  pleaaore  to  be  aeen : 
But  ioft— by  regular  approach— not  yet— 

Pint  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  l  . , 

And  when  up  ten  steep  alopes  you  >e  dragged  your 
Just  at  his  study  door  he'll  bless  your  eyes.    [thigH 

His  study!  with  what  authors  is  it  stored  ? 
In  books,  not  authois,  curious  is  my  lord ; 
To  all  their  dated  backa  he  turns  you  round ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Sueil  has  bound! 
Lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  aa  good. 
For  all  his  loidship  knows,  but  they  are  wood ! 
For  Locke  or  Milton,  'tis  in  vain  to  look : 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modem  book. 

And  now  the  chapers  aUver  beU  you  hear, 
That  summose  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer ; 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  sUre, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Laguem, 
Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie, 
'  And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ea»  polite. 

But,  hark !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  ball : 
The  rich  bufiet  well-coloor'd  serpenU  grace. 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  ftca 
Is  this  a  dinner  7  this  a  genial  room  7 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 
A  solemn  sacrifice  perform'd  in  sUte : 
Voo  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  ett. 
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So  qnick  requires  each  flying  eoone,  yott  *d  swear 
Sancho*a  dead  doctor  and  his  wand  were  thera.    100 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  talven  ring, 
fVom  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  king. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantalized  in  state. 
And  complaisantly  helpM  to  all  I  hate, 
Treated,  caress'd,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave, 
Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  mora  to  eve ; 
I  coTBe  such  lavish  cost  and  little  skill. 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  pass'd  so  ill. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungiy  fed ; 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread,  17f 

The  labourer  bears :  what  his  haid  heart  denies, 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre, 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  plann*d. 
And  laughing  Geres  re-assume  the  land. 

Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  hnprove  the  soil  ? 
Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle. 
'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense, 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense.  181 

His  father's  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace, 
Or  makes  his  neighbours  glad  if  he  increase : 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
Whose  ample  lawns  are  not  ashamed  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies,  grow : 
Let  his  plautations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town.         IM 

You,  too,  proceed !  make  felling  arts  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair ; 
Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore. 
And  be  whate'er  Vitruvius  was  before : 
Till  kings  call  fbrth  the  idea  of  your  mind, 
Pkoud  to  accomplish  what  such  hands  designed;) 


aos 
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Bid  harbonn  open,  public  wmyt  eztaod. 
Bid  templet  worthier  of  the  God  aacend ; 
Bid  the  broad  amh  the  dangerooa  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaiing  main  ;         209 
Back  to  bis  bounda  their  aubject  aea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivera  through  the  land: 
Theae  honours  peace  to  happy  Britain  bringa ; 
Theae  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kinga 


EPISTLE  V. 
TO  MR.  ADDISON. 

Oooanbfiaifty  ki$  Dialoguea  on  MtdaU. 


This  was  originally  written  in  the  year  1715,  when 
Mr.  Addison  intended  to  pubUsb  hia  book  of  medals; 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  secretary  of  state; 
but  not  published  till  Mr.  Tickell*a  edition  of  hii 
works;  at  which  time  hia  verses  on  Mr.  Craggs, 
which  conclude  the  poem,  were  added,  ra.  in  1720. 
"  As  the  third  Epistle  treated  of  the  extremes  of 
ayance  and  profusion ;  and  the  fourth  took  up  one 
particular  branch  of  the  latter,  namely,  the  vanity  of 
expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  quality,  and  waa 
therefore  a  corollary  to  the  third;  so  thia  treata  of 
one  circumstance  of  that  vanity,  as  it  appean  in  tbt 
common  collectors  of  old  coin;  and  is,  therefore,  . 
corollary  to  the  fourth. 


See  the  wild  waate  of  all-devouring  yearn ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  aepolchre  appears ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  templea  apread ! 
The  very  tombs  now  vaniabM  like  their  dead! 
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fmpeiriad  wonden  raised  on  nadoiM  ipoil'd, 
WlNii»iiiiz*d  with  slaves  tlie  grmDing  martyr  toil*d 
Huge  theatres,  that  now  anpeopled  «roods, 
Now  drain'd  a  distant  country  of  her  floods . 
Fanes,  which  admiiing  gods  with  pride  survey; 
Statues  of  aien*  scaroe  less  alive  than  they !  .0 

Some  felt  the  silem  snoce  oi  mouldering  ago. 
Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage : 
Barbarian  blmoness,  Christian  seal  conspire^ 
And  papai  piety,  and  Giothic  fire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  rains  saved  from  flame. 
Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name; 
That  name  the  learn*d  with  fierce  dispute  pursue, 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd ;  she  found  in  vain  to  trust 
The  fidMess  column  and  the  crambling  bust ;       S5 
Huge  moles,  whose  shadow  stretch*d  from  shorn  ta 

shore. 
Their  rains  perish*d,  and  their  place  no  more! 
Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps. 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  weeps. 
Now  scantier  limitB  the  proud  arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhiae ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll*d. 
And  litrio  eagles  wave  thev  wings  in  gold.  It 

The  medal  ftithfiil  to  its  charge  of  fame. 
Through  climes  and  ages  oean  each    fom    whA- 


In  one  short  vie#  solgected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emparoiv,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lift. 
With  sharpen*d  sight  pa.e  antiquaries  pore. 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears. 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ton  hundred  yean  1 
To  gain  Ftacennius  one  employs  his  schemes. 
One  grasps  a  Ceerops  in  ecstatic  dreams. 
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Poor  Vadiui,  long  with  learned  ipleen  derooi'd, 
Can  taite  no  pleasure  since  hia  shield  was  sconr'd  . 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  hit  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine : 
Touch*d  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine ; 
Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view. 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage :  W 

The  yerse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art 

Oh,  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  thSm, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroll'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  gold  f 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face ; 
There,  warriorB  frowning  in  historic  brass : 
Then  fbture  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree;       0D 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  PoUio,  shine ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head. 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read,— 
Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sinoere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promae,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  fnmid  t         70 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
And  piiiied,  nnenvied,  by  the  muse  be  loved  * 
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ADVERTISEMBNT 

mil  fwper  it  a  tort  of  bill  of  complaint,  bef  un  many 
yean  tiiioe,  and  drawn  up  by  raatdiM,  as  tlw  Mveral 
ooeaaions4»iRred.  Ihad  notbougfoUofpubiiaiiInf  it, 
till  it  pleaflMl  ■one  penonsoT  rank  and  ftrtuM,  [tte 
aatboia  of  Veraea  to  the  inUtator  of  Horaee.  and  of  an 
Epistle  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  flrom  a  NoUenan  ai 
Hampton  CourtJ  to  attacl^,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
»  manner,  not  only  my  writing!  (of  which,  being  public, 
the  public  is  Judge)  but  my  person,  morals,  and  family; 
whereof,  to  those  who  know  me  not,  a  truer  infbrma- 
Uon  may  be  requisite.  Being  divided  between  the 
aeeenlty  to  say  Mmiethlng  of  myseli;  and  my  own  lazi- 
nsM  to  ondartake  so  awkward  a  taak,  I  thought  it  the 
shortest  way  to  pat  the  last  hand  to  this  Epistle.  If  il 
have  any  thing  pleasing,  it  will  be  that  by  which  I  am 
most  desirous  to  please,  the  truth  and  the  sentiment ; 
and  if  any  thing  offensive,  it  will  be  only  to  those  I  am 
least  sorry  to  oAnd,  the  vicious  or  the  ungenerous. 
Many  will  know  their  own  pictures  in  It,  there  being 
not  a  cireumsUnoe  but  what  is  true;  but  I  haw,  ibr 
the  aiKMt  part,  spared  their  names;  and  they  may 
escape  being  landed  at.  if  they  |«ease. 
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I  would  IwvB  MBM  of  UMm  to  koow,  it  was  owing  to  tkf 
requMt  or  tlM  leanied  titf  Undid  flriend  to  wkom  it  ii 
inicribed,  tliat  I  make  not  as  free  use  of  theirs  as  tliejr 
tuBreHpnaoCaiiti^  Hoi«|y*.  t  pmnfiifmUf^  ifvan- 
ti^  and"  bonour  on  my  side,  that  whereas,  by  their 
prooeedinf .  any  abun  may  be  directed  at  any  man,  no 
liUury  can  posriUy  be  done  by  mine ;  sinoe  a  Bameless 
character  eaoaeirerba  bond  out  JmU  by  ito  truth  awl 
UluneiB. 

P.  'Shut,  ahut  the  dMr,  good  John,*  frtigoed,  I 

said. 
Tie  u^'tlWkJioektontey  '**  ^^  fitti^if 
The  dog-alar  rages !  nay,,  'tia  peat  a  doubt. 
All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out : 
Fire  itf^ndft  ey«,  «rid  ittpers  ill  eaeh  bidd. 
They  nve,  recite,  and  rndden  round  the  land. 
What  walla  can  giNMIiM,o#wln»  shades  can  hide? 

They  pieMe«y  thieketBrtlMM«NQrr«*  <^  ^^  ^ 
By  land,  liy  wates,  they  renew  the  chai«B ; 
ifhej  stop  the  chsiriot,  and  thej  board  the  haige. 
No  pteoe  is  sacred*  not  the  olwreh  ia  five,. 
E'en  Sundty  sluaee  no  sahblh  day  u>  mmv 
Then  hwa  the  BBnt  waihe  foMh  ibe  nmi  of  fhf^lM, 
HAppfMtM^  nie!-Haet  at  diuter  tfibtf. 

Is  there  af  paraon,  nkncfa  benmeed  in  beef, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk  foredoom*d  his  fiuher*s  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  be  should  engiosa ; 
b  theie  who,  look*d  from  ink  ind  paper,  sorOTd^ 
With  deapenfle  efanoal  rennd  hia  duten^d  wB]l»f 
Adl  fly  to  Twit'*am,aiMldi  hmlMvaCMiB 
Apply  to  me,  to  keqp  diem  mad  or  taiik. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  Ae  lawtr, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damnM  works  the  c 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope, 
And  cuxses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

t'riend  to  my  life !  (which  did  not  you  preloag, 
The  worid  had  wa«lied  naUT  «n  idle  se«i) 
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What  drop  or  nostrum  can  diltplBgiM  noiori^ 
Or  which  rauBt  end  me,  a  fboVs  wrath  or  to««'t 
A  dire  (filemma !  either  way  Fm  sped ; 
If  foea,  they  write ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  deid. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ! 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  gVMe ; 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  ftco. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel, '  Keep  your  piece  nme  jmn, 
*  Nine  years  !*  cries  he,  who,  high  in  Drary-kiM, 
Liill*d  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  paM, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  endt 
Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends : 

*  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect :  why  take  it ; 
Vm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it  make  it* 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bouid, 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pomid. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me ;  *  You  know  his  gnuM; 
I  want «  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place/ 
Pitholeon  libelFd  me—*  but  here's  a  letter 
'Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  boiMr* 
Dare  you  refuse  him  Curil  invites  to  dine  ? 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.' 

Bless  me !  a  packet.— *'Tis  a  stranger  siMst 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  Funes,  death,  and  rage !' 
If  I  approve,  *  Commend  it  to  the  stage.* 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole « 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fifed  that  the  house  reject  him,  *  'Sdeath!  ril  priat  i^ 
And  shame  the  fooI»^your  interest,  sir,  with  UaXtHL 

*  lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  i 

*  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retooch.* 
All  my  demurs  hat  double  his  attacks ; 
At  last  be  whispers,  *  Do ;  and  we  go  snaefca  * 
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Glad  of  a  qoanelf  ■traight  I  clap  the  door, 
'  Sir,  tec  me  tee  your  works  and  you  do  more.* 
*Tis  aoiic^  when  Midas*  eara  began  to  spring, 
(Midae,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king,) 
His  very  minister,  who  spied  them  fint, 
(Some  say  his  queen,}  was  forced  to    speak. 


And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case. 
When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  (kce  T 

A.  Good  (fiend,  forbear!  you  deal  in  dangerous 
things, 
Fd  nerer  name  queens,  ministen,  or  kings ; 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick, 
*Tis  nothing— P.  Nothing?  if  they  bite  and  kick  ? 
Out  with  it,  Dunciad !  let  the  secret  pass. 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he's  an  ass : 
The  truth  onee  toki  (and  wherefore  should  we  Be  t) 
The  queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  L 

You  think  this  cruel :  take  it  for  a  rale. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus !  round  thee  break, 
Thou  unconcem*d  canst  bear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  hurFd, 
Thou  stand*st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  7  Break  one  cobweb  through 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  6b  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
1'! ironed  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
I'rouri  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines : 
Whom  have  I  hurt  ?  has  poet  yet,  or  peer, 
liOdt  the  arch'd  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  T 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore  ? 
His  butchers  Henly  7  his  free-masons  Moore? 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit  ? 
Still  to  one  bishop  Phillips  seem  a  wit  ? 
Rtill  Sappho— A.  Hold;  for  God*a sake— you*U offend 
No  namen — he  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend : 
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I  too  conld  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 

Bat  foes  like  these— P.  One  flatterer's  wone  tliui  all 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learo'd  are  right, 

It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 

A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 

Alas !  *tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  aH  Grab  street  will  my  fame  defond. 
And,  more  abusiTe,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others  roar  aloud '  Subscribe,  subscribe  !* 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court* 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammoli't  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and,  *  Sir !  you  have  an  eye- 
Go  on,  obKgmg  creatures,  make  me  see^ 
All  that  disgnced  my  betten  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
Just  so  immortid  Maro  held  his  head  ;* 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  tSiousand  yean  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  7  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipp*d  me  in  Ink — my  parents'  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  niimbem  came ; 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd  : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wiHl^ 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life 
To  second,  Arbuthnot !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved  to  bear. 

fiat  why  then  publish  7  Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  wriln; 
WelWnatured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured,  my  ]i|i« 
The  eou^  Tdbot,  Someri,  Sheffield  raa^ 
E^en  mitred  Rocfaestsr  would  nod  the  heid^ 
Vol.  it.  9 
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And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden't  flicnd  bafiMw) 
With  open  anns  received  one  poet  more. 
Hftppj  my  ttudiea,  when  by  theae  approved ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  booksj 
Not  from  the  Bumeca,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers :  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 
like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
*  A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream.* 
Yet  then  did  Gtldon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still: 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answeHd ;  I  was  not  in  debt ; 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  priai^ 
I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad? 
If  wrong,  I  smiled ;  if  right,  I  kiss'd  the  rod : 
Pains,  reading!  study,  are  their  just  pretenoo, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds, 
From  slashing  Bently  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds : 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  bat  scans  and  spells 
Elach  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
E'en  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim. 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry?  I  excused  them  too  i 
Well  might  they  rage :  1  gave  them  but  their  due       ' 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find  ; 
But  ^ch  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness 
This,  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  gness  7 
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The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastonh  renown, 
Who  tunw  a  Peraian  tale  for  half  a  crown ; 
Joat  wrifeea  to  make  his  bart«nnen  appear, 
And  atfaina  ftom  hanMMond  brains  eight  lines  a  yetf 
He  who,  ttill  wanting,  thoagh  he  lives  on  theft, 
fltaeli  mnch,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 
And  he,  who,  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaningt 
Means  not,  but  hlnndera  ronnd  about  a  meaning ; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All.these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  own'd  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  ftime,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chaft. 
And  swear  not  Addison  himself  was  tuft. 

Pteoe  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blessed  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  ftdnt  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
lost  hint  a  ftnit,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  Uame  oV  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  e*en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne*er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  tb  his  own  applause ; 
WUQe  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise^ 
Who  but  most  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  1 
Who  wiMikl  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  7 

What  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walla 
Or  plastmrM  poMs,  with  claps,  in  eapitt^ls  ? 
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On  wJBfi  of  winds  caoM  flying  all  abroad? 
I  MMigbt  no  bonuiis  iron  tke  itoe  ihat  writes 
)  kopi, like  Amn moaarahi* fimndNir flfhl: 
PoeoM  I  heeded  (now  be-rignaed  ae  Umg) 
No  mora  than  thou,  great  QeotgeS  a  birtMiyflaHg 
I  ne^er  with  wits  or  witlixiga  {MaaM  mgr  daya^ 
To  apread  about  the  itch  of  vene  and  pnMe; 
Nor  like  a  puppy,  daggled  throigh  the  leva* 
To  fetch  and  canj  aing<aong  op  and  dews ; 
Nor  at  teheanaJa  aweat,  and  montfa'd,  and  matA, 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  mj  aide: 
Bpt  aick  of  fopa,  and  poetiy,  and  pwte, 
To  Bulb  left  the  whole  Caetalian  atate. 

Aroad  aa  Apollo  on  hii  foiked  bin. 
Sat  full-blown  Bufb,  puff 'd  by  everf  ^oiU ; 
Fed  with  loft  dedication  all  day  long^ 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  and  hand  in  aong. 
EQa  library  (where  buata  of  poeta  dead, 
And  a  true  Pindat  stood  without  a  head) 
BeceiTed  of  wits  an  undiatingniah'd  mee, 
Who  first  his  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a  plaoe ; 
Much  they  extollM  his  pictures,  nmch  hia  aaat, 
And  flattered  eveiy  day,  and  some  daya  eat ; 
Til],  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  day*, 
He  paid  aome  bards  with  port,  aiid  aome  with  pm\m 
To  aome  a  dry  rehearMil  waa  assign'd. 
And  othen  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder  7)  oame  not  ogh^ 
Dryden  alone  eacaped  this  judging  vcye : 
Bat  atill  the  great  have  kindness  in  naenre: 
He  help*d  to  buiy  whom  he  help'd  to  stana. 

May  some  choice  patron  bless  each  gmy<goeie  ^gitt 
May  every  Bavius  have  his  Bufo  still ! 
So  when  a  srat«Mim«n  wanta  a  day*s  definef^ 
Or  envy  holds  a  whole  weekV  war  with  aenMi, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flattery  makes  demands, 
May  dunoe  bj  dunce  be  whiitled  off  bQt  hands. 
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Blen'd  be  the  g;reat  t  for  those  Aey  take  away. 

And  those  they  left  me— for  they  left  me  Gay : 

Left  me  to  see  neglected  genias  bloom, 

Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb : 

Of  all  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return 

My  verse,  and  Qaeensbeny  weeping  o*er  thy  un! 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  ! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do :) 
Maintain  a  poet*s  dignity  and  ease. 
And  see  what  ftiends,  and  read  what  books  J  pk^^ 
Above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
i  WHS  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affaira : 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayem ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Why  am  I  askM  what  next  shall  see  the  li^tt 
Heavens !  was  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to  write  ? 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me  ?  or  (to  be  grave) 
Have  I  no  fViend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save  ? 

*  I  found  him  close  with  Swift'—'  Indeed !  no  double 
Cries  prating  Balbus,  *  something  will  come  out* 
'Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will ; 

*  No,  such  a  genius  never  can  lie  still  :* 
And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes. 
Poor,  guiltless  I !  and  can  I  choose  but  smile. 
When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  t 

Cursed  be  the  veree,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear: 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  j;>eao^ 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop,  whose  nride  affects  a  patron's  name. 
Vet  absent,  wounds  an  author^s  honest  fame; 
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WWCBTOTTM 

And  ibow  the  MM  of  k  wiiktMi  the  IsvB : 
Who  hM  die  TWHly  to  cdl  yon  fiiead. 

Who  tdb  white'er  700  thiid^  whaae*«r  job  eaf , 
And,  if  he  lie  Bot,  iHHt  at  IcMt  betny ; 
Who  to  die  deu  and  eiher  beU  cu  1 
And  aeef  at  CaaoM  B^nt  was  I 
Who  made  bat  with  a  iMt  to  nHsappiy, 
MahM  aadie  a  lampoon,  and  fictioD  lie: 
A  ladi  like  mine  BO  honeat  man  ah^  dreadv 
Bat  aU  aodi  bafabliBf  blockheada  in  Ub  alaad. 

Let  Sporna  tremble— A.   What?  diat  iSkag  if 
dlk, 
Sponia,  that  ineie  wfaiia  coid  of  aaa'a  milk  7 
Satire  or  aenae,  alaa !  can  Sponia  feel  T 
Who  breaka  a  botterfly  opon  a  wheelt 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  tbia  bog  with  gilded  wiaf^ 
Thia  painted  child  of  diit,  that  atinka  and  atiqgi : 
Whoae  baxx  the  witty  and  the  fiur  annoya. 
Yet  wit  ne*er  taafeea,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoya : 
80  well-bred  apaniela  dvilly  delight 
In  mnmWing  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  amilea  hia  empdneaa  betray, 
Aa  fballow  atreami  ran  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  apeaka. 
And  aa  the  prompter  breathea,  the  pappet  aqneaki , 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Etc,  fiuniliar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  yenom,  apita  himaelf  abroad. 
In  pona,  or  politica,  or  talea,  or  Ilea, 
Or  Bpiie,  or  amot,  or  rhymea,  or  Uaaphemiea : 
Hia  wit  all  aee-aaw,  between  that  and  thia. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  ap,  now  miai^ 
And  he  himself  one  Tile  antithesis. 
AmpUbioas  thing !  that,  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart; 
Pop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 
Kow  trips  A  lady,  and  now  strati  a  lord. 


I     . 
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Eve's  templier  thus  the  rabbiDs  have  ezpress'd, 
A  cherub's  fiu:e,  and  reptile  all  the  rest : 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  tnist. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion    fool« 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud,  nor  senrile :  be  one  poet's  praise, 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways 
That  flattery,  e'en  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same; 
That  not  in  fancy's  maxe  he  wander'd  long, 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song ; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit, 
Thd  coxcomb  hit,  dr  fearing  to  be  hit : 
Laugh'd  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head. 
The  blow  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown, 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blacken'd  when  the  writings  'scape, 
The  libell'd  persoD,  and  the  pictured  shape; 
Abuse,  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  lather  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that,  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear-* 
Welcome  for  diee,  fair  virtue  !  all  the  past : 
For  thee,  fiur  virtue !  welcome  e'en  the  last ! 

A.  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  graal  I 
P.  A  knave's  a  knave  to  me,  in  every  state ; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  Jail : 
A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 
Knigfat  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  sUm; 
If  on  A  pillory,  or  near  a  throne. 
He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 
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Yet  toft  by  aauira,  noro  a  dupe  thu  wjl» 
Seppho  can  tell  yoa  how  this  man  wae  bit; 
rhia  dreaded  aatirist  Dennis  will  confeaa 
Foe  to  Ih  pride,  but  friend  to  his  diatreM ! 
So  homble,  be  baa  knock*d  at  Tibbald'a  door, 
Haa    drunk    with   Gibber,  nay,  baa    ifaymed  Ibff 

Moore: 
F^  ten  years  ahnder'd,  did  he  onee  reply  f 
Three  thooaand  suns  went  down  on  Welsied**  iter 
To  pleaae  a  mistress  one  aspersed  his  life ; 
He  lash'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife : 
Let  Budgell  eharge  low  Grab  street  on  his  qoill, 
And  write  wbate'er  he  pleaaed,  eieepc  hla  will; 
Let  the  two  Curlls  of  town  and  court  abuse 
Hia  fether,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  moae 
Tet  why  7  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule, 
It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool : 
That  harmless  mother  thought  no  wife  a  whore : 
Hear  thia  and  spare  hia  family,  Jamea  Moore ! 
Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long, 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  aong . 

Of  gende  blood  (part  shed  in  honour's  canM^ 
While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  appiaose) 
Each  parent  sprang^A.  What  fixtnne,  pray  f 
P.  Their  own, 
And  better  got  than  Bestia's  from  the  throne.    \ 
Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  atrife, 
Nor  manying  discord  in  a  noUe  wife: 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  his  age 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  tiy. 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
UnlearnM,  iie  knew  no  schoolman'a  subtle  art. 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise ; 
Healthy  by  temperance  end  by  exercise ; 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  pass*d  unknotm* 
IDs  death  was  instant  and  without  a  groan. 
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O  gnnt  me  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 

Who  sprang  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  L 

O  friend !  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine ! 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy  mine ; 
Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky ! 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  attend. 
May  Heaven,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my  friend ! 
Pkesenre  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene. 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  queen ! 

A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  given* 
Thna  far  was  right ;  the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 


SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES 

OF 

HORACE,  IMTTATCP. 


ADVBRTIBEMENT.  ^ 
rbe  oceasion  of  publishing  these  ImiUtions  was  ths 
damouT  raised  on  some  of  my  Epistles.  An  answer 
from  Horaee  was  both  moie  fliU,  and  of  more  dignity, 
tbaa  any  leoukl  have  made  in  my  own  person:  and 
the  example  of  mueh  greater  freedom  in  so  eminent  a 
divine  as  Dr.  Donne,  seemed  a  proof  with  what  indig- 
nation and  contempt  a  Christian  may  treat  vice  or 
ftdly,  in  ever  so  low  or  ever  so  high  a  station.  Both 
these  authors  were  acceptable  to  the  princes  and  mi- 
nisters under  whom  they  lived.  The  satires  of  Dr. 
Donne  I  versified  at  the  desire  of  the  earl  of  Oxfiml. 
while  he  was  lord  treasurer,  and  of  the  duke  of 
flhrewsbury,  who  had  been  sseretary  of  sute ;  neither 
3f  whom  looked  npon  a  satirs  on  vicious  courts  as 
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any  raflection  on  Umw  they  Mrwd  ia.  And.  iadw4 
tAap*  ii  not  in  the  world  a  fieater  error,  thaa  thar 
which  foote  are  eo  apt  to  fall  into,  and  kaave»witb 
good  reaion  to  encoarafe.  the  mistaking  a  natiritt  for 
a  libeller;  whereas  to  a  true  satiriBt  nothing  is  so 
odiotts  aa  a  libeller,  for  the  same  reason  as  to  a  nuQA 
truly  virtuous  nothing  ia  so  hateAiI  as  a  hjrpocrfte. 
Uni  cquus  virtuti  atque  ejus  aniicft. 


Whoever  expects  a  paraphrase  of  Horace^  or  t 
iaithful  copy  of  his  genius,  ot  manner  of  writmg,  M 
these  imitations,  will  be  much  disappointed.  Oto 
author  uses  the  Roman  poet  for  little  more  than  hi* 
eanvass :  and  if  the  old  design  or  colouring  chanee 
to  suit  his  purpose,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  employ*  hia  I 

own,  without  scruple  or  ceremony.    HAice  ir  it,  he  j 

ii  so  frequently  serious  where  Horace  ia  in  jest,  and 
at  ease  where  Horace  ia  disturbed.  In  a  word,  be 
regulates  his  moYemeuta  no  further  on  hia  origiiial, 
than  was  necessary  for  his  concurrence  in  promoting 
their  conunon  plan  of  reformation  of  manners. 

Had  it  beea  hir  pmpoae  merely  te  paraphraae  an 
ancient  satirist,  he  had  hardly  made  choice  of  Horace : 
with  whom,  as  a  poet,  he- held  little  in  common,  be- 
sides a  comprehensiTS  knowledgifrof  life  and  manners, 
aad  a  certain  curious  felicity  of  expression,  which 
oiMsists  in  using  the  simplest  language  with  dignity 
and  the  most  ornamented  with  ease.  For  the  rest, 
M*  harmony  and  streii|th  of  Bombers,  fade  foree  and 
splendour  of  colouring,  his  gravis  and  taUiaiity  of 
sentiment,  would  have  rether  led  him  to  another  mo 
deL  Nor  was  his  temper  less  unlike  that  of  Horace 
than  his  talents.  What  Horace  would  only  smile' at, 
Mr.  Pope  wouid  treat  with  the  grave  severity  of  Ptor-  I 

•ins;  and  what  Mr.  Pope  would  strike  with  the  caoa- 
tic  ligfatniag  of  Juvenal,  Horace  would  content  him- 
mH  in  toming  into  ridieule. 

If  it  be  ariEdd,  tben^  why  he  took  any  bod^it  ill  to 

I 
i 

I 

( 
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imitiMflwhMufbiBediwmhbidvwtMiMnkt  tV^ 
wUofa  ««  nmj  add,  thai  thii  won  of  imitatioiii,  ^nAoAk 
■re  of  tbe  nitttie  of  parodies,  adds  reflected  gnee  and 
splendoor  on  ofiginal  wit  Besides,  he  deemed  it 
more  modest  to  give  the  name  of  imitationa  to  his  sa- 
tin, than,  like  Despreau^  to  giTe  the  name  of  sadna 
to  imitationa. 


BOOK  IL—SATIRE  I. 
TO  MR  FORTESCUft 

P  Thms  are  (I  soaree  can  think  it,  hot  am  Wld) 

There  are  to  whom  my  aatiie  seems  too  bold; 

Soaice  to  wise  FMer  eomplaiaant  enough. 

And  something  said  of  Chartrea  nmeh  too  MMgh* 

The  linea  are  weak,  another 's  pleased  to  say  i 

Lord  VmuBj  spins  a  thousand  sneh  a  day. 

Timorooi  by  nature,  of  the  lieh  in  awe, 

I  come  to  coQBsel  leaned  in  the  law: 

Yon  *U  gM  AM,  like  a  fHend,  both  sage  and  Am, 

Advice:  and  (aa  yon  use)  without  a  fte. 

F.  Td  write  no  more. 

P.  Not  wriie?  bat  then  I  tUnk, 
And  fov  my  seal  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  idght. 
Fools  rash  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write. 

F.  Yon  eonkl  not  do  a  wane  thing  fbr  yew  Mw 
Why,  if  the  night  seems  tedioiia--take  a  wift  t 
Or  ridMr  truly,  if  your  point  be  reet. 
Lettuce  and  cowslip  wine ;  pnbahtm  ifC* 
But  talk  with  Celsus,  Cebos  will  adrise 
Hartshorn,  or  something  that  shall  dose  your  eyeii 
Or,  if  yoo  needs  must  write,  write  Cttsai^a  praise^ 
You  *11  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

P.  What,  likesir  Richard !  rambling,  rough,  and  ileroe 
With  ann8,andGeoige  and  Brunswick  crowd  the  Terse 
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Rend  with  twnwiwfcMwoMid  your  1 
With  g«B,  drum,  trumpet,  bkinderimn,  and  duudv  f 
Or  nobly  wttd,  with  Badgell't  fire  and  foice, 
Pftint  angeli  trembling  roimd  hia  fallen  hone  7 

F.  llien  all  your  muae'a  aofter  art  diaphy ; 
liBt  Carolina  amooth  the  tuneful  lay ; 
Lull  with  Amelia^s  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  aweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alaa!  few  veraea touch  their  nicer  ear; 
They  acarce  can  bear  their  laureat  twice  a  year : 
And  justly  Cssar  aooma  the  poet'a  lays ; 
It  ia  to  Matory  he  trusts  for  praise. 

F.  Better  be  Gibber,  Til  maintain  it  still, 
T%an  lidieole  all  taate,  Uaspbeme  quadrille,    ; 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
And  laugh  at  peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter; 
E'en  those  you  touch  not,  hate  you. 

P.  What  should  eil 'em  7 

F.  A  hundred  smart  in  Timon  and  in  Balaam : 
The  fewer  still  yon  name,  you  wound  the  mora ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  ia  a  aoora. 

Fs  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure :  none  deny 
ScarMiale  hia  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie ; 
Ridotta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fitft  as  she : 
F—  loves  the  senate,  HocUeyhole  hia  brother 
like  in  all  else,  as  one  egg  to  another. 
I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
Aa  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montagne : 
In  them,  aq  certain  to  be  loved  aa  seen. 
The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within 
In  me  what  spots  (for  spou  I  have)  appear. 
Will  prove  at  least  the  medium  must  be  clear. 
In  this  impartial  glass,  my  muse  intends 
Fair  to  expose  myself  my  foes,  my  friends ; 
Publish  the  present  age ;  but  where  my  text 
Is  vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next : 
My  foes  ahall  wish  my  life  a  longer  date, 
And  every  friend  the  less  lament  mv  fite. 
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My  bead  umI  heart  thus  flowing  throngfa  my  ^liUr 

Verseman  or  Proseman,  term  me  which  yon  willi 

Fftpist  or  Protestant,  or  both  between. 

Like  good  Erasmus  in  an  honest  mean. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 

While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Toiy* 

Satire  *s  my  weapon,  bat  Fm  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet ; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hecton, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  diiectom. 
Save  but  our  army !  and  let  Jove  incrust 
Swords,  pikes,  and  guns,  with  ererhuting  nut! 
Peace  is  my  dear  delight— not  Fleury's  move: 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 
Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  timer 
Slides  into  verse.  And  hitches  in  a  ihyme, 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  tha  sad  buitiien  of  some  meny  song. 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage ; 
Hard  word*  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  F^e : 
Tnm  furious  Sappho  scarse  a-  milder  fiie^ 
P-x'd  by  her  love,  or  libati'd  by  her  hate. 
Its  proper  power  to  hurt,  each^  cnature  fteb;^ 
Bulls  aim  Uieir  horns,  and  asses  lift  their  heeb\ 
Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug ; 
And  no  man  wonders  bo's  not  stung  by  pug. 
So  drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Ghartretf  eat^ 
They  '11  never  poison  you,  they  '11  only  cheat. 

Then,  levned  sir!  (to  cot  the  matter  short) 
Whate'er  my  fate,  or  well  or  ill  at  court ; 
Whether  old  age,  with  fltint  but  oheerfiil  niy. 
Attends  to  gild  the  evening  of  my  day. 
Or  Death's  black  wing  already  be  display'd. 
To  wrap  me  in  the  universal  shade ; 
Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite, 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  writer; 
In  durance,  exile.  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint^ 
Like  Lee  or  Budgell,  I  will  rfarne  awf  pdm. 
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F.  Akw,  yoang  man !  your  days  can  ne'er  be  .ong 
In  flower  of  age  yon  periah  for  a  aong ! 
Pluma  and  directon,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers,  now,  to  take  your  life ! 

P.  What !  arm*d  for  Viitue  when  I  point  the  pei^ 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  ahameless  guilty  men ; 
Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car ; 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  krks  beneath  a  star ; 
Can  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  cause, 
lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  7 
Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatterers  and  bigots  e'en  in  Louis*  reign  f 
Could  huireat  Diyden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 
Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage  t 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knare, 
Unplaced,  unpension'd,  no  man*s  heir  or  skrvf 
I  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause : 
Hear  this,  and  tremble!  you  who  'scape  the  laws. 
Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  graves 
To  Virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend, 
The  world  beside  may  murmnr  or  commends 
Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
Rolls  o*er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothes  my  sleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ; 
And  he,  whose  lighming  pierced  the  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  ^inea 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer*d  Spain. 

Envy  must  own,  I  live  among  the  great. 
No  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  state : 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne*er  repetta. 
Fond  to  spread  fidendships,  but  to  oover  heats ; 
To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel ; 
This,  all  who  know  me,  know,  who  love  me,  tell ; 
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And  iHio  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribblers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
This  is  my  plea,  on  tbis  I  rest  my  caus»— 
What  saith  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws? 

F.  Y4Mir plea b good ;  but stilll say, beware ! 
Laws  are  ezpiain'd  by  menr— so  have  a  care 
It  stands  on  record,  that  in  Richard's  times 
A  man  was  hang'd  for  very  honest  rhymes; 
Consult  the  statute,  quart,  I  think  it  is, 
Edwardi  seset,  or  prim,  et  quxnL  JE3iz, 
See  libels,  satires— here  you  have  it— read. 

P.  Libels  and  satires !  lawless  things  indeed ! 
But  grave  epistles,  bringing  vice  to  light. 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write. 
Such  as  sir  Robert  would  approve— 

F.  Indeed! 
The  case  is  alter'd— you  may  then  proceed ; 
In  such  a  case  the  plaintiff  will  be  hiss'd. 
My  loids  the  judges  huigh,  and  you're  dismiss*d. 


BOOK  IL—SATIRE  II. 
TO  MR.  BETHEL. 

What,  and  how  great,  the  virtue  and  the  ait 
To  live  on  Iktle  vrith  a  cheerful  heart ! 
(A  doctrine  sage,  bat  traly  none  of  mine ;) 
Let's  talk,  my  friends,  but  talk  before  we  dine. 
Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  aside : 
Not  when  from  pUte  to  plate  your  cye-baUs  roll, 
.  And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl. 

Hear  Bethel's  sermon,  one  not  versed  in  school^ 
Botilfong  in  sense,  and  wise  without  the  rules. 

*  Go  work,  hunt,  exercise,'  he  thus  began, 
*  Then  woni  a  homely  dinner,  if  you  can. 
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Your  wiiw  lock'd  up,  your  bader  ■treU'd  abrai^ 
Or  ibh  denied  (the  river  jet  onthaw'd,) 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  fti^ 
The  plearare  £et  in  yoa,  and  not  the  meat.' 

Prraefa  aa  I  pleaae,  I  doubt  oar  cariow  ran 
Will  chooae  a  pheasant  still  bePore  a  hen  • 
Yet  hena  of  Guinea  fUll  aa  good  I  bold. 
Except  yon  eat  the  feathers  green  and  gold. 
Of  carpa  and  mnlleta  why  prefer  the  gnat, 
(Though  cut  in  pieoea  ere  my  lord  can  eat,) 
Yet  for  amafl  tuibota  such  esteem  profeas  7 
Beoauae  God  made  these  large,  the  other  leas 
OMfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
Criea,  *  Send  me,  gods !  a  whole  hog  barbeeoed ! 
O  blast  it,  south-winds !  till  a  ntencfa  exhale 
Bank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  tail. 
By  what  criterion  do  you  eat,  d*ye  think. 
If  thia  is  prized  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink? 
When  the  tired  glutton  labouis  through  a  treit» 
He  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat ; 
He  calls  for  something  bitter,  something  sour. 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor: 
Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  olives,  still  we  see ; 
Thus  much  is  left  of  old  simplicity ! 
The  robin-ied-bresflt  till  of  late  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest. 
Till  beccaficos  sold  so  devilish  dear 
To  one  that  waa,  or  would  have  been,  a  pear. 
Let  me  extol  a  cat  on  oysters  fed, 
r  11  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford  head ; 
Or  e*en  to  crack  live  crawfish  reoomramd, 
rd  never  doubt  at  court  to  make  a  friend. 

*Tis  yet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  others 
Between  excess  and  fiimine  lies  a  mean ; 
Plain,  but  not  sordid ;  though  not  splendid.  cImb 

Avidien,  or  his  wife,  (no  matter  which* 
Fdr  him  you  11  call  a  dug,  and  her  m  binii^ 
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Sell  their  prmBntedpaztridges  and  fruits, 

And  hambly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots ; 

One  JhaJU^^pjnt  bottle  serves  them  both  to^ine; 

And  is  At  once  their  vinegar  and  wine. 

But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  when  diey  fomiA 

A  bst  b«nk  bill,  or  heard  their  son  was  drown'd^ 

A(,«uch  a  feast,  old  vinegar  to  spare, 

Is  what  .two  souls  so  generous  cannot  bear: 

Oil,  though  it  sitink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart, 

But  soo^e  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  beait 

He  knows  to  live,  who  keeps  the  middle  state, '    ^ 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side  nor  on  that ; 
Nor  stops,  for  one  bad  cork,  his  batler^s  pay, 
Swears,  lie  Albutius,  a  good  cook  away; 
No.-.ldt^  lik^  Nsviusj  eveiy  error  pass. 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 
Now  hear  what  blessings  temperance  can  bring: 
(Thus-mid  our  friend,  and  what  he  said  I  sing:) 
First  health :  the  stomach  (cramm'd  from  every  dishi 
A  tomb  of  boird  and  roast,  and  flesh  and  fish, 
Where  bile,  and  wind,  and  phlegm,  and  add  jar, 
And  all  the  man  is  one  intestine  war,) 
ReKiCimlM^rs  oft  the  schoolboy's  simple  fare, 
The  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  air. 

How  pale  each  worshipful  and  reverend  gaeit 
Rise  from  a  clergy  or  a  city  feast ! 
What  life  in  all  that  ample  body?  say, 
What  heavenly  particle  inspires  the  day? 
The  soul  subsides,  and  wickedly  inclines 
To  seem  but  mortal  e*en  in  sound  dirines. 

On-moming  wings  how  active  springs  tfao  mind, 
That  loavies  the  load  of  yesterday  behmd ! 
How  easy  every  labour  it  pavsues ! 
How  coming  to  the  poet  every  Muse ! 
Not  hut  we, may  exceed,  some  holy  time. 
Or  tired  in  search  of  truth,  or  search  of  iliyme ; 
111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage; 
And  more  the  sickness  of  loi\g  lifb,  old  age  r 

Vol:  n.  « 
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For  iluBlnf  «ce  what  eoidial  drop 
Ifov  iatanpente  youth  the  ?cnel  dnimf 

Our  fithera  pimbed  ruk  TeoiMm.    Ton 
PtefaaiM,  youiig  men !  our  fithen  had  bo  bom 
Not  m:  a  bock  waa  then  a  weefc*a  repeat. 
And  'twaa  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  laat; 
If  ore  pleaaed  to  keep  it  till  their  fheada  could 
Than  eat  the  aweeteat  by  themaelTea  at  hone. 
Why  had  not  I  in  thoee  good  timea  my  faird^ 
Era  Goscomh-piea  or  coicomba  were  on  eaithf 

Unworthy  he  the  voice  of  fame  to  hear. 
That  aweeteat  moaic  to  an  honeat  ear, 
(For '&ith,  lord  Fanny !  yon  are  in  the  wtin^ 
The  world'a  good  word  ia  better  than  a  aong;) 
Who  haa  not  leam'd,  fieah  atnigeon  and  ham-pia 
Are  no  rewaida  for  want  and  infamy ! 
When  luxury  haa  lick'd  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Cmaed  hj  thy  neighboora,  thy  tmateea,  thyaelf; 
To  frienda,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  ahame^ 
Think  how  poaterity  will  treat  thy  name ; 
And  buy  a  rope,  that  future  timea  may  tell 
Thou  haat  at  leaat  beatow'd  one  penny  weU. 

*  Right,'  criea  hia  lordahip,  *  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taato,  ia  inaolence  indeed : 
In  me  *tia  noble,  auita  my  birth  and  atate. 
My  wealth  unwieldy,  and  my  heap  too  great* 
Then,  like  the  aun,  let  bounty  apread  her  ray. 
And  ahine  that  auperfluity  away. 
O  impudence  of  wealth !  with  all  thy  atore 
How  dareat  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  pool  / 
Shall  half  the  new^ik  churchea  round  thee  ftll  t 
Make  kejra,  build  bridgea,  or  repair  Whitehall ; 
Or  to  thy  country  let  that  heap  be  lent, 
Aa  M**o*B  waa,  but  not  at  five  per  cent. 
Who  thinka  that  fortune  cannot  change  her  miDd« 
Preparea  a  dreadful  jeat  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  atanda  aafeat  7  teU  me,  ia  it  he 
That  apreada  and  swella  in  puflTd  proapertty, 
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Or  bleis'd  with  litde,  whote  preTentiog  care 
In  peace  provideB  fit  anni  against  a  war  7 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thoogh^ 
And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought : 
His  equal  mind  I  copy  what  I  can, 
And  as  I  love,  would  imitate  the  man. 
In  South-sea  days  not  happier^  when  surmised, 
The  lord  of  thoosands,  than  if  now  excised; 
In  forest  planted  by  a  father's  hand, 
Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land. 
Content  with  little  1  can  piddle  here 
On  broeoli  and  mutton,  round  the  year ; 
But  ancient  friends  (though  poor,  or  out  of  play) 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  torn  away. 
*Tis  true,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards, 
But  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  affordi ! 
To  Hoonslow-heath  I  point,  and  Bansted-down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my  ow»t 
From  yon  old  walnut  tree  a  shower  shall  fall ; 
And  grapes  long  lingering  on  my  only  wall; 
And  figs  from  standards  and  espalier  join ; 
The  devil  is  in  you  if  yon  cannot  dine : 
Then  cheerful  healths  (your  mistress  shall  haf« 

place,) 
And,  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  say  grace. 

Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boast ; 
Though  double  taz'd,  how  little  have  I  lost ! 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same, 
Before  and  after  standing  armies  came. 
My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone . 
I'll  hire  another's :  is  not  that  my  own. 
And  yours,  my  friends?  through  whose  free  opening 

gate 
None  comes  too  early,  none  departs  too  late ; 
(For  ],  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.) 

'  Pmy  Heafan  it  last  !*  cries  Swift,  *  as  you  go  on: 
I  wish  to  God  this  house  had  been  your  own  • 
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Fay!  toboU, withmKasworwife; 

Why,  you'll  eB|oy  k  m^  all  3 

Well,  if  theroM  be  mine,  eui  it  ( 

Whether  the  eame-beloii^to  INipe  er  ¥enMBf 

What's  property  ?  dear  Swift !  yo«  oe»italH» 
From  you  to  me,  fimn  me  to  mer  Y^lMfif 
Or  in  a-ttottgage,  pHbve  a  lawyei^s  diam; 
Or  in  a  jeiatafe,  Taraih  freaa  the  Mr; 
Orinpareeqiii^(theeaMrnetclear)  * 

The  Chance 
At  best,  it  falb  to  ■ 
Who  cries,  '1^  fittbA's^daam'd,  aad  all 's  m^mrv 


Become  the  paition  «ira  boebf  hwd ; 

And  Etemaley,  odee  pmMt  BmMai^ 

SIUMm  to  a  ■Miitnei;  or  a  city  hmghL 

Let  latada  and  hooaaaha^  what  lonl^  liwffriB^ 

I«r  nsibe  ifard,  and  oar  own  mMMa  aiilL 
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TO  LORD  BOUNGBROKE. 

St.  XoHir,  whoaa  lote  iMdu%ed  mr  iibMi#]taill 
Matawrmypieseifl,  and  shall  boond  my  faw ! 
Why  will  yoo  break  die aabbath  of  my  dayal 
Now  sick  slike  of  eory  and  of  pndie: 
Pkiblic  too  long:,  ah,  let  me  hide  my  age ! 
See  modest  Cibber  now  has  left  the  stage; 
Oar  generals  now,  retired  to  dieir  estaiea^ 
Rang  their  old  trophiea  o'er  the  garden  galea; 
In  life's  cool  evening  satiate  of  applanse. 
Nor  fond  of  bleeding,  e*en  in  Bnmswiei^s-eaMMtt 

A  voice  there  is,  that  wMspeta  in  my  ear, 
(*Tis  reason's  Trace,  which  somedlnes  one  eas  haaiC 
*l^jead  Pope !  be  prudent,  let  ymr  MtMr  ttlMtmAi^ 
Aad  nevdr  gallop  ftgasaa  tor  death; 
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Lett  ■dff  and  itately,  void  erf*  fire  or  fiwoe, 

Yoa  limp,  like  Blackmore  on  a  lord  mayor'a  bono.'. 

Faraw<^  then  ▼one,  and  love,  and  eveiy  toy, 
The  rhymea  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy ; 
What  right,  what  trae,  what  fit,  we  jastly  eaU, 
Let  this  be  all  my  caie— for  this  is  all : 
To  lay  this  harvest  ap,  and  hoard  wiUi  haste, 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  hut. 

Bat  ask  not  to  what  docton  I  apply  ? 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I : 
As  drives  the  stonn,  at  any  door  I  knoek, 
And  hoQwe  with  Montague  now,  or  now  with  Lock*  i 
Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate. 
Mix  with  the  worid,  and  battle  for  the  sUte; 
Free  as  young  Lyttleton,  her  cause  pursoe, 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  troe : 
Sometimes  with  Aiistippos,  or  St.  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candour,  and  grow  all  to  all, 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide. 
And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide. 

Long  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt  the  day, 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love 's  away; 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  ran, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one ; 
So  slow  the  unprofitable  moments  roll. 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself;  and  still  delay 
Life's  insunt  business  to  a  future  day : 
That  task  which  as  we  follow  or  despise, 
The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise: 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endnre  | 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor* 

Late  as  it  is,  I  put  myself  to  school, 
And  feel  some  comfort,  not  to  be  a  fool. 
Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite; 
I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden  advise. 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  pieserve  these  eyes 
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Not  to  go  hMfc,  ii  MaMwlwi  to  ttdMMi^ 
ikad  Bid.  BMBt  mik  mt  toot  Mbm  tiny  < 

8a7>doM  tkf  Uood  nbd,  thy  ho—  i 
With  wreidnd  ttvaiioo,  or  as  wmcliod  WwT 
Know  dMrt  wo  wonk  okI  gpflilt  wUek  M»  c 
Between  the  fits,  tho  fever  of  dM  ■ool ; 
Know  tkwe  u»  ihjmBi^  wlHeikffeeb  «Mb  tedb  appiMt 
Will  CUM  the  anaot'at  piqipj  of  hk  pbde. 
Be  iixrioiu,  Onnei,  elolfafiil,  mtd  or  drankr 
Slave  to  a  wife^  or  vaHal  to  a  pakr 
A  Switx,  a  Higb*DaleK  or  a  LowwDuCeh  faMr  r 
M  that  we  ask  k  but  a  paiMBt  ear. 

*Tk  the  firat  viitoe^  vieea  to  ahher ; 
And  the  firat  wiadoiii,  to  be  fool  ao  i 
But  to  the  woild  bo  bugbear  k  ao  | 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  eaa 
To  either  Indk  see  the  meiehaBt  fly« 
Scared  at  tlM  apectre  of  pale  poveity ; 
See  him,  with  paiM  of  body,  paaga  of  aool. 
Burn  through  the  Cropicy  fiease  beneath  the  pole. 
Wilt  then  do  aethieg  for  a  aoUe  end, 
Nothinn  to  make  lAitoaophy  thy  fiiaod  ? 
To  atop  thy  fi»olkh  viewa,  thy  long  deairaa, 
And  eaae  thy  beast  of  ail  that  it  admiiee? 
Here  wiMlonncaUa:  'Seek  virtue  fint*  be  bokl  i 
Aa  gold  to  aikee,  virtue  k  to  gold.' 
There,  Leadon'a  voice,  *Get  dmni^,  BMuey  atfli! 
And  then  let  Viitue  follow,  if  aba  will/ 
Thia,  thu  the  saving  doctiiae,  preach'd  to  all. 
From  low  St.  Jamea^a  vp  to  high  St  Ffeul ! 
From. him  wheee  quilk  ataad  qoiver'd  at  hk  ev. 
To  him  who  notehea  atioks  at  WestnuMler. 

Barnard  in  spirit^  seaee,  and  truth  abounds  $ 
Pray  then  what  wants  he?'     Fouiaeore  thoiiBM^ 
A  pension,  er  soGh  harness  for  a  akrve         [pewndi 
As  Bug  now  has,  and  Doiimant  would  have. 
Barnard,  thou  ait  a  eit  with  all  thy  worth ; 
But  Bug  and  I>*1,  their  homNus*  and  so  forth. 
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\«reraiy  driM  aiwdnr  atfog  wib  tmg^ 
173m«,bcwrobo;»!  'twnitoem&kMakuif.' 
rruerCOBKioas  bonoor,  is  to  feel  bo  sia, 
He*«'inn'd  witlMoC  that 's  iBnooent  widiia ; 
Be  thk  thy  ■Gxeen,  and  thk  thy  well  of  breu ; 
Compared  to  thie,  a  miiuefeer  '■  an  aM. 

And  «y,  to>  wbich  eluJl  onr  applause  beloagi 
This  new  cooTtjaifon,  or  the  good  old  song? 
The  modern  lai^:aage  of  corrupted  peeri, 
Or  what  was  spoke  at  Cressy  or  Poitien  1 
Who  oodnsels  beet?  who  whispera,  *Be  bntgiia^ 
W^th  pttiise  or  infamy,  leave  that  to  £tte ; 
Get  place  and  weahh,  if  pesable,  with  grace ; 
If  not^  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place  :* 
For  what  ?  to  have  a  box  where  eonnchs  sing, 
And  foremost  in  the  ciscle  eye  a  king : 
Cfr'be,  who  bids  thee  face  with  stesdy  view 
Proud  fortune,  and  look  shallow  greatness  through : 
And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  the  example  too  ? 
If  such  a  doctrine,  in  St.  James's  air, 
SRMkl  chance  to  make    the  well-dresi'd  nhbit 

stare; 
In  honest  S*zlake  scandal  aft  a  spark, 
Tbtt  lest  admiies  the  palace  than  the  peik : 
'Faith  I  shall  give  the  answer  Rsgmaid  gnves 
*  I  cannot  like,  dread  sire,  year  royal  eat« ; 
Because  I  see,  by  all  the  traoka  about. 
Full- many  a  beast  goes  ui,  but  none  come  o«l ' 
Adiev  to  Viitoe,  if  yon  're  onoe  aabve: 
8end  her  to  court,  you  send  her  to  bar  gm%e. 

Well,  if  a  king's  a  lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-beaded  beast ; 
Can  they  direct  what  measures  to  peiMia» 
Who  know  themsehes  so  little  what  to  do  t 
.  Alike  in  nothing  but  one  lost  of  gold. 
Just  half  the  land  woold  bay,  and  half  be  sold ; 
Their  eountiy's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  dmia, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main; 
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The  rail,  toiM  &nD  the  pooi4)os,  wamB  ite  ftmt; 
Some  kesp  aaMmbUei,  ud  would  keep  die  Meira; 
Some  with  fat  bucks  on  chikUeM  doludi  finra; 
Some  win  rich  widows  by  their  chiae  tad  bmni; 
While  with  the  silent  growth  often  per  oeat, 
In  diit  and  darkness,  hoadreds  stiak  contenL 
Of  all  these  wajs,  if  eecfa  paisnes  his  owa. 
Satire,  be  kind,  and  let  the  wretch  aloae: 
But  show  me  one  who  has  it  in  his  power 
To  act  consistent  with  himself  an  hoar. 
Sir  Job  sai]*d  fonh,  the  evening  blight  and  still  t 
'  No  pfaure  on  earth,  he  cried,  *  hke  GreenwS^hJull  *" 
Up  starts  a  palace ;  lo,  the  obedient  beae 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embnee. 
The  silver  Thamea  reflects  its  maifale  fioe. 
Now  let  some  whimsy,  or  that  devil  within. 
Which  goides  all  those  who  know  not  whit  dMf 


Bat  give  the  knight  (or  give  his  lady)  spleen; 
'  Away,  away !  take  all  your  scaffolds  dowa. 
For  snog  *a  the  word :  my  dear,  we  *11  live  in  tvww 

At  amorous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown  ? 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone. 
The  fool  whose  wife  elopee  some  thrice  a  <iQBfti8i^ 
For  matrimonial  solace  diea  a  martyr. 
Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch. 
Transform  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  riehf 
Well,  but  the  poor-4he  poor  have  the  same  itch 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prafer  a  new  japanner  to  their  ahoes ; 
Discharge  their  garrets,  move  their  beds,  and  nta 
(They  know  not  whither)  in  a  chaise  and  one; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard. 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate— like  a  lord. 

Yon  laugh,  half-beau  half-sloven  if  I  stand, 
Rf y  wig  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band : 
You  laugh,  if  coat  and  breeches  strangely  vaiy. 
White  gloves,  and  linen  worthy  lady  Maiy ! 
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Bar  when  no  pnlate't  Uwd,  with  hairthiit  linad^ 
Ii'hflif  to  ineobeiBBt  u  my  mind. 
When  (each  opinion  with  lim  next  at  striie; 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life,) 
I  plant,  root  up ;  I  build  and  then  confound ; 
Turn  round  to  afuare,  and  square  again  to  raund; 
You  never  cliaage  one  muscle  of  your  faoe» 
Yite  Ibinb  this  madness  but  a  common  case^ 
Nor  once  to  Ghaaeeiy,  nor  to  Hale  apply ; 
Yet  hang  your  lip  to  see  a  seam  awiy ! 
Careless  how  ill  I  with  myself  agree, 
Kind  to^ny  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me. 
is  this-  my  gnide,  philosopher,  and  ftiend  T 
This  he,  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  meodt 
Who  ought  to  make  me  (what  he  can,  or  noae) 
That  m«m  dhrine  whom  Wisdom  calls  her  own ;, 
Great  without  title,  without  fortune  blessM ; 
Rich  e'eis  when  plundered,  honour'd  while  oppresi'd:; 
Loved  without  youth,  and  follow*d  without  power : 
At  home,  thooj^  eadled ;  free,  though  in  the  Towev  ; 
In  shorty  that- reasoning,  high  immortal  thing. 
Just  less  than  Jove,  and  miiefa  above  »  king ; 
Nayvhaif  in  hearon-^-eicept  (what's  mighQr  odd) 
A  fit  of  vaponra  clouds  this  dem»>god ! 


BOOK  I.—EPISTLE  VI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

This  piece  is  the  most  finished  of  all  his  imitatioMi 
and  executed  in  the  high  manner  the  Itahan  pamteit 
call  con  anmn ;  by  which  they  mean,  the  exertion  of 
that  principle  which  pms  die  ftculties  on  the  stretch, 
and  produces  the  sapreme  degree  of  excellence.  For 
the  poet'had  all  the  warmth  of  afieccion  for  the  greet 
lawyer  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and,  indeed,  no  ma» 
evpj-  more  deserved  to  have  a  poet  for  his  fHend.    Iv 
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dM  ohtiining  of  which,  as  neither  vuuiy,  party,  nor 
fetr,  had  any  share,  so  he  aupported  his  title  to  it  fay 
all  the  offices  of  true  friendship. 


'Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know, 
To'  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so.* 
(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  ofspeeeb, 
So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 

This  vault  of  air,  this  congregated  ball. 
Self-centred  sun,  and  stars  that  rise  and  faU, 
There  are,  my  friend !  whose  philosophic  eyes 
Look  through,  and  trust  the  Ruler  with  his  skies; 
To  him  commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year, 
And  view  this  dreadful  all  without  a  fear. 

.  Admire  we  then  what  earth's  low  entrails  hold, 
Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  seas  infold  ; 
All  the  mad  trade  of  fools  and  slaves  for  gold  ? 
Or  popularity  ?  or  stars  and  strings  ? 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kmgs  7 
Say  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaxe, 
.4nd  pay  the  great  our  homa^  of  amaze  ? 

If  weak  the  pleasure  that  from  these  can  spring 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  thing: 
iVhether  we  dread,  or  whether  we  desire. 
In  either  case,  believe  me,  we  admire ; 
Whether  we  joy  or  grieve,  the  same  the  curse, 
Surprised  at  better,  or  surprised  at  worse. 
Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
The  unbalanced  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away 
?or  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had ;      * 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Go  then,  and  if  you  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reflected  plate; 
tVocure  a  taste  to  double  the  surprise. 
And  gaze  on  Parian  chaims  with  learned  eyes  . 
3e  struck  with  bright  brocade,  or  Tyrian  dye, 
Or  birth-day  nobles*  ^lendid  livery. 


^j 
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ff  not  80  pleased,  at  council-board  rejoice 
To  see  their  judgments  hang  upon  thy  yoice ; 
From  mom  to  night,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall. 
Plead  much^  read  more,  dine  late,  or  not  at  alL 
But  wherefore  all  this  labour,  all  this  strife  ? 
For  fame,  for  riches,  for  a  noble  wife  ? 
Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birth  conspired 
To  form,  not  to  admire,  but  be  admired. 
Sigh  while  his  Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  sou  of  earth? 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line : 
It  brighten'd  Craggs^s,  and  ma^  darken  thine. 
And  what  is  fame  ?  the  .meanest  have  their  day : 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
Graced  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honoured,  at  the  house  of  lords : 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh 
'More  silent  far,)  where.kings  and  poets  lie : 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tuily  or  than  Hyde ! 

RackM  with  sciatica,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ? 
See  Ward  by  batter'd  beaux  invited  over, 
A  nd  desperate  misery  lays  hold  on  Dover. 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind's  disease ; 
Th«re  all  men  may  be  cured  whene'er  they  please 
Would  ye  be  bless 'd  ?  despise  low  joys,  low  gains ; 
Disdain  whatever  Combury  disdains ; 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

But  art  thou  one,  whom  new  opinions  sway  t 
One  who  believes  as  Tindal  leads  the  way, 
Who  viitue  and  a  church  alike  disowns. 
Thinks  that    but  words,  and   this   but  brick  and 

stones  ? 
Dy  then  on  all  the  wings  of  wild  desire. 
Admire  whatever  the  maddest  can  admire. 
h  vvealch  thy  passion  ?    Hence  !  from  pole  to  pole, 
vVhern  winds  can  carry,  or  whem  waves  can  roll; 
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For  ladiui  tipiem,  for  FtoruTian  gold, 
PkoTent  the  greedy,  or  outbid  the  bold: 
AdTince  thj  golden  moontain  to  the  ikiei ; 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  riae, 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and  (if  that*a  not  ftir) 
Add  fifty  more,  and  biing  it  to  a  aqaare : 
For,  mark  the  advantage ;  Jost  so  many  score 
Wiil  gain  a  wife  with  half  as  many  more ; 
Phxsore  her  beauty,  make  that  beauty  chaste. 
And  then  such  friends — as  cannot  fail  to  last 
A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb*d  a  man  of  worth, 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstis  birth. 
(BelieTB  me,  many  a  German  prince  is  worse, 
Who  proud  of  pedigree  is  poor  of  purM.) 
His  wealth  brave  Timon  gloriously  confounds , 
Ask'd  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hundred  pounds ; 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play. 
Take  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day 
^ow,  in  such  exigences  not  to  need. 
Upon  my  word,  you  must  be  rich  indeed; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves, 
Not  for  yourself,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaTes , 
Something,  which  for  your  honour  they  may  t 
And  which  it  much  becomes  you  to  forget 
If  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  Ueis'd, 
Still,  still  be  getting,  never,  never  rest 

But  if  to  power  and  place  your  passion  lie, 
If  in  the  pomp  of  life  consist  the  joy ; 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  yon  will)  a  lord, 
To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  word ; 
Tell  at  your  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach, 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  your  coach. 
Whom  honour  with  your  hand :  to  make  remarks. 
Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in  Beiks : 
This  may  be  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair ; 
That  makes  three  members,  this  can  choose  a  mayor 
Inatructed  thus,  you  bow,  embrace,  protest, 
Adopt  him  son,  or  cousin  at  the  leaet, 
Then  torn  altout,  and  laugh  at  your  own  je«t 
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Or  if  your  life  be  ooe  eontiaued  treat, 
If  to  live  well  meaiu  nothing  bat  to  eat; 
Up,  up !  crioH  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day. 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey ; 
With  hounds  and  homa  go  hunt  an  appetite— 

,vSo  ftuBsel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  night , 

.  Cali'd  happy  dog !  the  beggar  at  hia  door, 

jiVnd  envied  thirst  and  hanger  to  the  poor. 
Or  shail  we  every  decency  confound ; 

.Through  taverns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  op  round  j 
Go  dine  with  Chartres,  in  each  vice  outdo 
k— rs  lewd  cargo,  or  Ty—y's  crew; 
From  Latian  sirens,  French  Circoian  feasts, 
.Return  well  traveird,  and  transform'd  to  beutta ; 

,  Pr  for  a  titled  punk,  or  foreign  flame, 
Renounce  our  country,  and  d^rade  our  name  ? 

J  If,  after  all,  we  must  with  Wilmot  own, 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone. 
And  Swift  cry  wisely,  Vive  la  bagatdle! 

.  The  man  that  loves  and  laughs,  must  sure  do  wcU. 
Adieu^if  this  advice  appear  the  worst. 
E'en  take  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  firrt  t 

,  Or  better  precepts  if  you  can  impart. 
Why  do ;  lUl  follow  them  with  all  my  heart. 


BOOK  II.--*EPISTLE  I. 
TO  AUGUSTUS. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

I1ic  reflections  of  Horace,  and  the  Judgments  passed  In 
'  his  EpiKtte  to  Angustus,  seemed  so  seasonabte  to  the 
preneni  times,  that  I  eoutd  not  lielp  apiilying  tliem  to 
the  use  of  my  own  country.  The  author  tliougltt  then 
oonsfil^rable  enough  to  address  tbein  ,to  his,  prince, 
wlviui  IM)  paints  with  all  tlie  great  and  good  quaiitiei 
of  n  inf'iiarch.  npon  whom  the  Roman?  He^iide^i  (hr 
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tbe  increttss  of  an  absolute  empire.  But  to  maiEe  the 
poem  entirely  Englieh,  I  waa  wilHiif  to  add  one  or 
two  oftliow  which  contribute  to  tlM  happinesa  ofaftee 
people,  and  are  more  consistent  with  the  welfore  of 
our  neighboura. 

This  Epistle  will  show  the  learned  world  to  hairs 
fallen  into  two  mistakes:  one,  that  Augustus  was  the 
patron  of  poets  in  general ;  whereas  he  not  only  firo- 
hibited  all  but  the  best  writers  to  name  him,  but  re- 
conmiended  that  care  eren  to  the  civil  magistrate : 
A/imonebat  pr<BtoreSt  ne  patererUur  nomen  auum 
dbadlefleri,  ^c.  The  other,  that  this  piece  was  only  a 
general  discourse  of  poetry;  whereas  it  was  an  apo- 
logy for  the  poets,  in  order  to  render  Augustus  more 
their  patron.  Horace  here  pleads  the  cause  of  his 
contemporaries,  first  against  the  taste  of  the  town, 
whose  humour  it  was  to  magnify  the  authore  of  the 
preceding  age ;  secondly,  against  the  court  and  no- 
bility, who  encourage  only  the  writers  for  the  theatre; 
and  lastly,  against  the  emperor  himself,  who  had  con- 
ceived them  of  little  use  to  the  government.  He 
shows  (by  a  view  of  the  progress  (Gleaming,  and  the 
change  of  taste  among  the  Romans)  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  polite  arts  of  Greece  had  given  the 
writers  of  his  time  great  adrantages  over  their  prede- 
cessors ;  that  their  morals  were  much  improved,  and 
tbe  licence  of  those  ancient  poets  restrained ;  that 
satire  and  comedy  were  become  more  just  and  useful ; 
that  whatever  extravagances  were  I^  on  the  stage, 
were  owing  to  the  ill  taste  of  the  nobility ;  that  poets, 
under  due  regulations,  were  in  many  respects  useful  to 
the  state ;  and  concludes,  that  it  was  upon  them  the  em- 
peror himself  must  depend  for  his  fame  with  posterity. 

We  may  further  learn  from  this  Epistle,  that  Horace 
made  his  court  to  this  great  prince,  by  writing  with 
a  decent  freedom  towards  him,  with  a  just  contempt 
of  his  low  flatterers,  and  with  a  manly  regard  to  hii 
own  character 
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While  you,  great  patron  of  mankind! 
The  balanced  world,  and  open  all  the  main; 
Your  country,  chief  in  arms,  abroad  defend ; 
At  home,  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws  amend ; 
How  shall  the  Muse,  from  such  a  monarch  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal  7 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame. 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endured. 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secured. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd, 
Or  law  establish^,  and  the  world  reform*d. 
Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind! 
All  human  virtue  to  its  latest  breath 
Finds  envy  never  conquerM  but  by  death.' 
The  great  Alcides,  every  labour  past. 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  laat : 
Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
E^ch  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  ! 
Oppressed  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat ; 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays. 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  : 
Great  friend  of  liberty  !  in  kings  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame; 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sacred  and  revered, 
As  Heaven*s  own  oracles  from  altars  heard : 
Wonder  of  kings !  like  whom,  to  mortal  eyes. 
None  e'er  has  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise. 

Just  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confessed, 
Your  people,  sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest : 
Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own, 
And  advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old  | 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold. 
Chaucer*s  worst  ribaldry  is  Ieam*d  by  rote. 
And  beastly  Skelton  heads  of  houses  quote: 
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One  likei  no  language  but  the  Fairy  Queen : 
A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ^s  Kirk  o*  the  Green; 
And  each  true  Briton  ia  to  Ben  bo  ciTil, 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  DeTil. 

Though  justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admireiy 
Why  should  not  we  be  wiser  than  our  aires  7 
In  ev«ry  puUic  virtue  we  excel ; 
We  build,  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  dance  as  wdl ; 
And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop, 
Could  she  behold  us  tumbling  through  a  hoop. 

If  time  improve  our  wiu  as  well  as  wine. 
Say  at  what  age  a  poet  grows  dirine  7 
Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  account  him  so, 
Who  died  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  ago  7 
End  all  dispute ;  and  fii  the  year  precbe 
When  British  bards  begin  to  immortalize  7 

*  Who  lasts  a  century  can  have  no  flaw ; 
I  hold  that  wit  a  classic,  go<x]  in  law/ 

Suppose  he  wants  a  year,  hHU  you  compound  7 
And  shaL  we  deem  him  ancient,  ri^it,  and  sound, 
Or  damn  to  all  eternity  at  onee, 
At  ninety-nine  a  modem  and  a  dunce  7 

*  We  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two ; 
By  courtesy  of  England  he  may  do.' 

Then  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail  bare, 
I  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair. 
And  melt  down  ancients  like  a  heap  of  snow 
While  you,  to  measure  merits,  look  in  Stowe, 
And  estimating  authors  by  the  year. 
Bestow  a  garland  only  on  a  bier. 

Shakspeare  (whom  you  and  every  playboose-oil 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 
^or  gain,  not  glory,  wing*d  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  m  his  own  despite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seemM  to  heed 
The  life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed. 
Who  now  reads  Cowley?  if  he  pleases  y** 
flis  moral  pleases,  not  his  x>ointed  wit; 
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Forgot  hit  epic,  naj  Pindaric  ait, 

But  still  I  love  the  language  of  hit  heart. 

•Yet  rarely, rarely,  theeo  were  famoiia  men! 
What  boy  bat  hears  the  Myingi  of  old  Bent 
In  all  debatee  where  critics  bear  a  part. 
Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  ait, 
Of  Shakspeare's  nature,  and  of  Cowley*s  wit ; 
How  Beaumont's  judgment  check*d  what  Fletcher 
How  Shadwell  hasty,  Wycherley  was  slow ;    [writ ; 
But,  for  the  passions,  Southern,  sure,  and  Rowe. 
These,  only  these,  rapport  the  crowded  stage. 
From  eldest  Hey  wood  down  to  Gibber's  age.* 
All  this  may  be ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd. 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
To  Gammer  Gurton  if  it  give  the  bays, 
And  yet  deny  the  Careless  Husband  praise. 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule ; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  public  is  a  fool. 
But  let  them  own,  that  greater  fkulu  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  1*11  agree. 
Spencer  himself  affects  the  obsolete, 
And  Sydney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet : 
Mihon^s  strong  pinion  now  not  Heaven  can  boaad. 
Now  serpent-like,  in  prose  be  sweeps  the  ground ; 
in  quibUes,  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school  divine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book. 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook ; 
Or  damn  all  Shakspeare,  like  the  affected  fool 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  school 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles's  days, 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease ; 
Sprat,  Carew,  Sedly,  and  a  hundred  more 
(Like  twinkling  stars,  the  miscellanies  o'er,) 
One  simile,  that  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 
Or  lengthen'd  thought  that  gleams  through  many  t 
Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age.  tP*ll^ 

Vol.  n.  4 
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I  low  my  pttwnee,  tnd  I  owB  k  tois 
When  works  vre  cenmed,  not  u  M,  boi  m 
While,  if  our  elden  bretk  all  reMov's  hwa, 
These  fools  demaiid  not  pafdon  hot  i 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  flowen  i 
If  I  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow ; 
One  tragic  seotenee  if  1  dare  deride, 
Which  Betterton*s  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-monthM  Booth  with  emphaaia  ] 
(Thdogh  hut,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  nimfa,) 
How  win  our  f&thera  rise  op  in  a  rage, 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age! 
Voo'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  nifeab 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  hia  father  skill, 
And  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  ao  stUL 
He,  who  to  seem  more  deep  than  yon  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy. 
Mistake  him  not ;  he  envies,  not  admimt 
And  to  debase  the  sons  exalts  the  aires. 
TTad  ancient  times  conspired  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  andeatiMMrf 
Or  irhat  remain'd,  so  worthy  to  be  read 
By  iMrMed  critics,  of  the  mighty  dead  7 

In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  awevd 
Was  sheath'd,  and  luxury  with  Charles  reatoiiBd  t 
In  every  taste  of  foreign  courts  improved, 
All,  by  the  king's  example  lived  and  loved.* 
Then  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  to  «loM| 
Newmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell ; 
The  soldier  breathed  the  gallantries  of  Frtne^ 
And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 
Then  marble,  soften'd  into  life,  grew  wartn^ 
And  yielding  metal  flow'd  to  human  form: 
Iwely  on  animated  canvass  stole 
The  sleepy  eye,  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 
Ntt  Wttndir  then,  when  all  was  love  and  ipM^ 
Th#  willing  Muses  were  d^bauoh'd  at  eonit% 
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On  each  enenrata  gtraig  they  tan^fac  tfas  aait 
To  ptnt,  or  tremble  through  an  eunnch's  throat. 

Bat  Britain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play. 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Now  Whig,  now  Tory,  what  we  lore  we  hate  5 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  church  or  slate ; 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws; 
Efihcoi  unhappy !  from  a  noble  cause. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  senrants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock ; 
Instruct  his  Ihmily  in  every  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  sehooL 
To  worship  like  his  fathers,  was  his  care ; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir ; 
To  prove  that  luxury  could  never  hoM; 
And  place  on  good  secmiiy,  his  gold. 
Now  tunes  are  changed,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seised  the  court  and  city,  poor  and  rich  ; 
80ns,  shes,  and  grandsires,  all  will  bear  the  bay* : 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughtem  play* ; 
To  theatres  and  to  rehearsals  throng. 
And  all  our  grace  at  taUe  i*  a  song. 
I,  who  so  oh  renooaee  the  Muses,  lie, 
Not  ****s  self  e*er  tells  more  fibs  than  I ; 
When  sksk  of  Muse,  our  follies  we  deplore, 
And  promi^  our  best  friends  to  rhyme  no  more « 
We  wake  next  morning  in  a  raging  fh, 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  wit 

He  served  a  'prenticeship,  who  sets  up  shop ; 
Ward  tried  on  poppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop ; 
E*en  Radclifie's  docton  travel  first  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they've  leam'd  to  danoe.  < 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile  7 
(Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  work!  would  amile 
But  those  tliat  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  ihyme^  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man. 

Yet,  air,  reflect,  the  mischief  is  not  great; 
These  madmpn  never  hurt  the  ehureh  or  siate. 
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I  tlie  foftj  I 
And  nrdy  aTarioe  tainta  the  tonaftil  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  plaything  <if  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels,  or  plots,  like  other  men . 
FUgfats  of  cashien,  or  mobs  he*ll  never  mind. 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  Muse  is  kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  waid,  he  leaves  to  Peter; 
The  good  man  heaps  ap  nothing  hot  mere  metre. 
Enjoys  his  garden  and  his  book  in  quiet ; 
And  then — a  perfect  hermit  in  bis  diet 

Of  little  use  the  man  yon  may  suppose, 
Who  says  in  verse,  what  others  say  in  prose : 
Yet  let  me  show  a  poet*a  of  some  weight. 
And  (though  no  soldier)  useful  to  the  state. 
What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song? 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  7 
What's  long  or  short,  each  acoem  where  to  placi^ 
And  speak  in  public  with  some  sort  of  grace  t 
I  scaroe  can  think  him  soeb  a  worthleas  thing. 
Unless  he  praise  some  monster  for  a  king : 
Or  Tirtue,  or  religion  turn  to  sport. 
To  please  a  lewd  or  unbelieving  court. 
Unhappy  Dryden ! — In  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays ; 
And  in  our  own  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains. 
He  fVom  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  trath. 
Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And  poun  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 
Let  Ireland  tell  how  wit  upheld  her  cause. 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws ; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  gralMBlul  verse  engrave^ 
*  The  rights  a  court  attacked,  a  poet  saved.' 
Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's  cue, 
Stretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor, 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injured  worth  adorn. 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
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Not  but  tli«e  are,  who  morit  other  pdms ; 
Hopkins  and  Btemhold  glad  the  heart  with  paahniy 
The  boys  and  girls  whom  charity  maintains. 
Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains : 
How  could  devotion  touch  the  countiy  pews, 
Unless  the  gods  bestowed  a  proper  muse  ? 
Ferse  cheers  their  leisure,  verse  assists  their  work, 
Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  pope  and  Turk. 
The  silenced  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain. 
And  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain ; 
The  blessing  thrills  through  all  the  labouring  throng« 
And  heaven  is  won  by  violence  of  song. 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blessM 
Patient  of  labour  when  the  end  was  rest, 
Indulged  the  day  that  hooted  their  annual  grain. 
With  feasts,  and  offiBrings,  and  a  thankful  strain ; 
The  joy  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  servants  thai^ 
Ease  of  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their  care : 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl. 
Smoothed  every  brow,  and  opened  every  soul: 
With  growing  years  the  pleasing  licence  grew. 
And  taunts  alternate  innocently  flew. 
But  times  corrupt,  and  nature  01-inclined, 
Produced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind ; 
Till,  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strift. 
Triumphant  malice  raged  through  private  life* 
Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fear*d  it,  took  the  alarm, 
Appealed  to  law,  and  justice  lent  her  arm. 
At  length  by  wholesome  dread  of  statutes  bound, 
The  poets  leam*d  to  please,  and  not  to  wound ; 
Most  warp*d  to  flattery's  side ;  but  some  more  ntee^ 
Preserved  the  freedom  and  forbore  the  vice. 
Hence  satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit. 
And  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with  wit. 

We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  captive*s  c 
Her  artv  victorious  triomph*d  o*er  our  arms ; 
Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe, 
Wit  grew  polite^  and  numbers  loam'd  to  flow. 
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Waller  wis  Mnooch ;  but  0i7dai  taogfat  to  join 
Tbe  rarjiMtg  ▼eiae,  the  fqll  fesonndiiig  Bne, 
The  long  miyestic  march,  and  energy  dirine : 
Though  rtill  ■ome  traces  of  oar  rastic  fein 
And  splayfoot  rene  remain'd,  and  wilt  remain 
Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  oor  care, 
When  the  tired  nation  breathed  from  dril  war. 
Exact  Racine,  and  Comeille's  noUe  fire, 
ShowM  OS  that  France  had  something  to  admira 
Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  wss  our  own. 
And  full  in  Shakspeare,  fair  in  Otway,  shone ; 
But  Otway  failM  to  polish  or  refine. 
And  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  efiaced  a  line. 
E*en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  bloL 

Some  doubt,  if  equal  pains,  or  equal  fire, 
The  faombler  muse  of  comedy  require. 
But  in  known  images  of  life,  I  guess 
The  labour  greater,  as  the  indulgence  lew. 
Observe  how  seldom  e'en  the  best  succeed : 
Tell  me  if  Congrere's  fools  are  foob  indeed? 
What  pert  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ ! 
How  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit . 
The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astnea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  ail  characteis  to  bed ! 
And  idle  Gibber,  how  he  breaks  the  laws, 
To  make  poor  Pinkey  eat  with  vast  applause  i 
But  fill  their  purse,  our  poets'  work  is  done. 
Alike  to  them,  by  pathos  or  by  pun. 

O  you !  whom  vanity's  light  bark  conveys 
On  fame's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of  praise, 
^th  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply. 
For  ever  sunk  top  low,  or  borne  too  high ; 
Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose ; 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrowN 
Farewell  the  stage !  if,  just  as  thrives  the  play 
The  silly  bard  grows  fiit,  or  falls  away. 

There  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  wit. 
The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit : 


} 
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A  MQieless,  worthless,  and  onhonour*d  crowd : 
Who,  to  disturb  their  betters  mighty  proud, 
Clattering  their  sticks  before  ten  lines  are  spoke, 
Call  for  the  faroe«  the  bear,  or  the  black-joke. 
What  dear  delight  to  Britons  farce  affords ! 
Ever  the  taste  of  mobs,4xit  now  of  lords ! 
(Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  heads  to  ears*  and  now  from  ears  to  ejres ;) 
The  play  stands  still ;  damn  action  and  discoiuM, 
B&ck  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  h<Mse; 
Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn, 
Peers,  heralds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold,  and  lawn 
The  champion  too !  and  to  complete  the  jest, 
Old  Edward's  armour  beams  on  Cibber*s  bnait 
With  laughter  sure  Democritus  had  died, 
Had  he  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide. 
Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  white. 
The  people  sure,  the  people  are  the  sight ! 
Ah  luckless  poet!  stretch  thy  lungs  and  roar, 
That  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more ; 
While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends! 
Loud  as  the  wolves,  on  Orca*s  stormy  steep, 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep. 
Such  is  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note, 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birthday  suit  bestow'd, 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters— hark!  the  universal  peal! 
*  But  has  he  spoken  ?*    Not  a  syllable. 
What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  itara; 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacqner'd  chair 

Yet,  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes : 
Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  h?  feigns ; 
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Eanga^  OOTipoMt  wilh  MM*  ibui  aaip^  v^ 
With  |iitj»aiid  with  tenor,  tmr  mj  heut. 
And  flMich  a«  o*«r  the  eanh,  or  throogb  dw  air 
To  Tbdwi,  to  AthwM,  wlften  lis  will,  and  whan. 

BotaoCtliMiMutof  the  pocdeauie 
Alono,  dweifa  the  &Toor  of  the  gmt: 
Tlunk  of  thoee  euthon,  «r,  who  would  rely 
More  on  a  reader's  aenM  than  gaxer't  ejpe. 
Or  who  ahall  wander  where  the  Muaea  aiagf 
Who  elinah  their  nioiuitain,  or  who  taate  th^  spring 
How  shall  we  fill  a  libraiy  with  wit. 
When  Merlin's  cave  is  half  unfumish'd  jel  ? 

My  hefe !  why  writers  little  claim  year  thooffatt 
I  guess;  and,  with  yoor  leave,  will  tell  the  fiuilt; 
We  poets  are  (upon  a  poet's  word) 
Of  all  mankind,  the  creatures  most  ahsord: 
Hie  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sng,  we  nerer  know; 
And  if  we  will  recite  nine  hoars  in  ten, 
Yoo  lose  yoor  patience  just  like  other  men. 
Then  too  we  hurt  ourselTes,  when,  to  defend 
A  single  verse,  we  quarrel  with  a  friend ; 
Repeat  nnask'd;  lament  the  wit 's  too  fine 
For  vulgar  eyes,  and  point  out  eveiy  line ; 
But  most,  when,  straining  with  too  weak  a  wing^ 
We  neods  will  write  epistles  to  the  king; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town. 
Expect  a  plsce  or  pension  from  the  crown ; 
Or,  dubb'd  historians  by  express  command. 
To  enrol  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land, 
Be«all'd  to  court  to  plan  some  work  divine, 
lAfl  once  for  Louis,  Boileau  and  Racine. 

Yet  think,  great  sir !  (so  many  virtues  shown) 
Ah !  think  what  poet  best  may  make  them  known  - 
Or  choose  at  least  some  minister  of  grace. 
Fit  to  bestow  the  laureat's  weighty  place. 

Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  txansinilted  Ikii^ 
n'd  Us  figure  to  Bernini's  care ; 
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And  great  NaMan  to  Kneller't  hand  dMraed 
To  fix  him  graoeflil  on  the  bonnding  ateed ; 
80  well  in  paint  and  atone  they  judge  ofmezit : 
Bat  kinga  in  wit  may  want  diaceming  apirit 
Tlie.bero  William^  and  the  maityr  Charlea, 
"One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  penaionfd  ftMi'hn 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  aurly  Dennia  iwnr, 
*No  Lord  *8  anointed,  but  a  Rnasian  bear.* 
Not  with  such  msgeaty,  auch  bold  relief^ 
Hie  forma  august,  of  king,  or  cpnquering  chief, 
B*er  gwell'd  on  marble»  aa  in  Terse  have  ahinad 
(In  poIiah*d  verae)  the  mannexa  and  the  mind. 
O !  could  I  mount  on  the  Msonian  wing, 
Toar  aims,  your  actwona,  your  repoae  to  aiag; 
What  aeaa  you  traveraed,  and  what  fields  yea  fo«fl^ ! 
Your  country's  peace,  how  oft,  how  dearly  bought! 
How  barbarous  rage  subsided  at  your  woid, 
And  nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropped  the  awoid ! 
How,  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  lai^d  and  deep. 
Peace  stole  her  wing,  and  wrapp'dthe  world  inalMp 
Till  earth's  extremes  your  meditation  own, 
And  Aaia's  tyrants  tremble  at  your  throii»— 
But  verse,  alas !  your  majesty  diadains ; 
And  I  'm  not  used  to  panegyric  straina : 
The  seal  of  fools  offenda  at  any  time. 
But  moat  of  all,  the  seal  of  fools  in  rbjm^ 
Beaides,  a  fate  attenda  on  all  I  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praiae  they  aay  I  bits. 
A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules : 
There 's  nothing  blackena  like  the  ink  of  .Mb 
If  true,  a  woful  likeness ;  and  if  liea, 
'  Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  diagnipe ;' 
Well  may  he  blush,  who  givea  it  or  f^oeiiwa ; 
And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  laavw 
(Like  journah,  od^  and  auch  foiSQtten.lli^iti 
Aa  Iluaden,  Philips,  Sel^  writ  pf  kitijs) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks  or,-  flitfteringJA  niMPr, 
Bilnnge  the  hmIb  of  Bedbmi  ^id  Soho 
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BOOK  II.— EPISTLE  IL 

Lodentb  ipeciein  dahit.  et  torqtteUtiir.— Hoe 

DiAE  colonel,  Cobham's  and  yoarcoimliy'a  fiknd* 
FoaloTe  a  rene,  take  tach  as  I  can  send. 

A  nenchman  comes,  presents  you  with  his  boy. 
Bows,  and  begins-*This  lad,  sir,  is  of  Blois: 
Obserre  his  shape  how  clean!  his  locks  howenrl'd! 
My  only  son ;  Pd  have  him  see  the  world  : 
His  French  is  pure;  his  voice  too— you  shall  hear; 
Sir,  he 's  your  slave,  for  twenty  pounds  a-year. 
Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 
Your  barber,  cook,  upholsterer,  what  you  please: 

A  perfect  genius  at  an  opera  song 

To  say  too  much  might  do  my  honour  wrong. 
Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  on  my  word; 
His  wh<4e  ambition  was  to  senre  a  lord : 
But,  sir,  to  you,  with  what  would  I  not  part  ? 

lliough,  'faith,  I  fear,  'twill  break  his  mother's  heart 
Once  (and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie. 

And  then,  unwhipp'd,  he  had  the  grace  to  cry : 

The  fault  he  has  I  ftirly  shall  reveal, 

rConld  you  o'erlook  but  that)  it  is,  to  steaL 
I^  after  this,  you  took  the  graceless  lad. 

Could  you  complain,  my  friend,  he  proved  so  bad  7 

'Faith,  in  such  ease,  if  you  should  prosecute, 

I  think,  sir  Godfhty  should  decide  the  suit ; 

Who  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash,  away. 

And  ponish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way. 
Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  thia  light : 

I  toW  you  when  I  went,  I  could  not  write ; 

You  said  the  same ;  and  are  you  discontent 

With  laws  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent  ? 

Nay  wofse,  to  ask  for  verse  at  such  a  time ! 

Do  ye  think  me  good  for  nothing  but  to  rhyme  T 
In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old 

Had  dearly  eam'd  a  Ijtde  pune  of  gold ; 
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Tired  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  night, 
He  slept,  poor  dog !  and  lost  it  to  a  doit. 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  desperate  mind, 
Between  revenge  and  grief^  and  hunger  join*d, 
Against  the  foe,  himself,  and  all  mankind, 
He  leapM  the  trenches,  scaled  a  castle  wall, 
Tore  down  a  standard,  took  the  fort  and  aU. 
Prodigious  well !'  his  great  commander  cried. 
Gave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next,  pleased  his  excellence  a  town  to  batter, 
(Its  name  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  matter:) 
*  Go  on  my  friend,'  he  cried,  *  see  yonder  walls ! 
Advance  and  conquer !  go  where  glory  calls ! 
More  honours,  more  rewards,  attend  the  brave/ 
Don't  yon  remember  what  reply  he  gave  ? 
*Do  you  think  me,  noUe  general,  such  a  sot? 
Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat* 

Bred  up  at  home,  fuil  early  T  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus*  son. 
Besides,  my  father  taught  me  from  a  lad, 
The  better  art,  to  know  the  good  from  bod  t 
(And  littlei^ure  imported  to  remove, 
"To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  grovel 
But  knottier  points,  he  knew  not  half  so  well. 
Deprived  us  soon  of  our  paternal  cell ; 
And  certain  laws,  by  sufferers  thought  unjust, 
Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust: 
Hopes  after  hopes  of  pious  papists  fail'd, 
While  mighty  William's  thundering  arm  pieyifld; 
For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fined. 
He  stuck  to  poyerty  with  peace  of  mind : 
And  me  the  Muses  help'd  to  undergo  it ; 
Conyict  a  papist  he,  and  I  a  poet. 
But  (thanks  to  Homer)  since  I  live  and  tfaifva, 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive, 
'  Sore  I  should  want  the  care  often  Monroes, 
If  I  would  scribble,  rather  than  repose. 

Years  following  years  steal  something  eveiy  dqr 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  our^lves  away ; 
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In  one  oar  ftolies,  one  amuMments  end, 
In  one  a  mistre«  drops,  in  one  a  frigid : 
This  sabcle  thief  of  life,  this  pakiy  time, 
What  wiU  it  leave  me,  if  it  snatch  my  rhyme  / 
If  every  wheel  of  that  unwearied  miU, 
That  tum'd  ten  thousand  verses,  now  stand  stU  T 
But  after  all,  what  would  you  have  me  do. 
When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two  ? 
When  this  heroics  only  deigns  to  praise, 
Sharp  satire  that,  and  that  Pindanc  lays  ? 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  It^it 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg : 
Hard  task!  to  hit  the  palates  of  such  guests^ 
When  Oldfield  loves  what  Dartineuf  detests. 

But  grant  I.  may  relapse,  for  want  of  gnee^' 
Again  to  rhj^e :  can  London  be  the  place? 
Who  there  hia  muse,  or  seli^  or  sonl  attends,. 
In  crowds,  and  conita,  law,  hnainess,.  feaatn»  uklr 

friende? 
My  counsel  sends  to  eaecote  a  deed : 
A  poet  begs  me  I  will  hear  him  read : 
In  Palace-yard  at  nine  you'll  find  me  there— 
At  ten  for  ceitaan,  sir,  in  Bloomsbury-squanH*- 
Before  the  lords  at  twelve  my  cause  comes  OB-» 
There's  a  reheaisal,  sir,  exact  at  one. 
'  O !  but  a  wit  can  study  ih  the  streets, 
And  raise  his  mind  above  the  mob  he  meets.' 
Not  quite  so  well,  however,  as  one  ought ; 
A  hsfsfcney  coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  tfaong)it». 
And  then-  a  nodding  beam,  or  pig  of  lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 
Have  you  not  seen,  at  Guildhairs  nazrow  fpMbi 
Two  aldermep  dispute  it  with  an  asa  ? 
And  peecag^ve  ^ay,  exalted  as  they  aren 
E*en  to  their  own  s-r-v — ^nce  in  ac« 7 

Go,  lofty,  poet!  and  in  such  a  crowd* 
Sing  thy  sonorous  vers»-4mt  not  akN»dl< 
Ala#4'  to^  grottoes  and  to  groves  we  run, 
To  ease  and  silence,  every  Muse's^  son : 
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Blackmore  himself,  for  any  gnuid  effort, 
Would  drink  and  doze  at  Tooting  or  Earl'a-Ckmit. 
How  thall  I  rhyme  in  this  eternal  roar  ? 
How  match  the  bards  whom   none  e'er  matchM 
before! 
The  man,  who,  8tretch*d  in  Isis'  calm  retreat, 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete, 
See !  strow'd  with  learned  dust,  his  nightcap  on. 
He  walks  an  obgect  new  beneath  the  sun ! 
The  boys  flock  round  him,  and  the  people  stare : 
So  stiff,  so  mute !  some  statue,  you  would  swear. 
Stepped  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air ! 
And  here,  while  town,  and  court,  and  city  roars. 
With  mobs,  and  duns,  and  soldiers  at  their  doors ; 
Shall  I,  in  London,  act  this  idle  part. 
Composing  songs  for  fools  to  get  by  heart? 

The  Temple  late  two  brother  setgeants  saw, 
Who  deem'd  each  other  oracles  of  law ; 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls. 
One  luird  the  Exchequer,  and  one  stunn'd  the  Rolb 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split. 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit. 
Twas,  *  Sir,  your  law* — and  *  Sir,  your  eloquenee,* 
Yours,  Cowper*s  manner* — 'and  yours,  Talbot** 


Thus  we  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit. 
Yours  MQlton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer*s  spirit 
Call  Tibbald  Shakspeare,  and  he'll  swear  the  Nine, 
Dear  Cibber !  never  match'd  one  ode  of  thine. 
Lord !  how  we  strut  through  MerliA*s  Cave,  to  see 
No  poets  there,  but  Stephen,  you,  and  me. 
Walk  with  respect  behind,  while  we  at  ease 
Weave  laurel  crowns,  and  take  what  nanuas  wt 


My  dear  Tibullus !'  If  that  will  not  do. 
Let  me  be  Horace,  and  be  Ovid  you ; 
Or,  Fm  content,  allow  me  Dryden*s  strains. 
And  you  shall  raise  up  Otway  fbr  your  pdSi. 
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Much  do  I  vaikr,  much  to  koep  in  petee 

Th«  JMlouti  wupwh,  wroof-beafd,  rkfowf  rmmi ' 

And  mach  nmgt  flatter,  if  tho  whUn  should  Wm, 

To  cooit  applauM  by  printing  what  I  writoi 

But  let  the  fit  pau  o'er,  I'm  wiae  enough 

To  itop  mj  ean  to  their  coBfounded  atuC 

In  vain  bad  rhymera  all  mankind  rqect, 
,  Thef  treat  theraaelvea  with  moat  profound  i 
*Tia  to  amall  purpose  that  you  hold  your  t 
Eacfa«  praiaed  within,  ia  happy  all  day  long; 
But  how  aeverely  with  thameeli ea  proceed 
The  men  who  write  anch  verw  aa  we  can  readt 
Their  own  atrict  judgea,  not  a  word  they  spava 
That  wanta  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  oe  eaie^ 
Howe'er  unwillingly  it  quite  ita  plaoe^ 
Nay,  though  at  court,  peihapa,  it  may  find  g^«e«  t 
Such  they'll  degrade ;  and  aometimea,  in  ita  Itenil^ 
In  downright  charity  levive  tbp  dead ; 
Mark  where  a  hold,  ezpreBaive  phrana  appeanh 
B^glpt  thioogh  the  rubbiah  of  some  hundred  yeam 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  slept,  to  wah% 
Words  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Ralei^^  ipiikl»; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  Elnglish  ages  hence; 
(For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense,) 
Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along, 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet/divinejj  atrong, 
Rich  with  the  treasurea  of  each  foreign  tongve  | 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line : 
Then  polish  all,  with  so  much  hfe  and  eaaeb 
You  think  'tia  nature,  a^d  a  knaek  to  ple«se; 
'  But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chaiMt » 
Aa  those  move  eaaiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dnnt 

If  such  the  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  nht 
Better,  say  I,  be  pleased,  and  play  th»  foel; 
Call,  if  you  will,  bad  rhyming  a  disease^ 
It  gives  men  happiness,  or  leaves  th^m  eaan. 
There  lived  in  pnmo  Qtargn  cthey  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  smdl  fool«  a  lord ; 


L 
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Wbo,  though  the  hooBe  wu  uji^  delighted  ipitey 

Heard,  noted,  aoBwer'd,  as  iQ  full  debAte : 

In  all  but  thk,  a  man  of  sober  life, 

Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife ; 

Not  quite  a  madnwff,  though  a  pasty  fell ; 

And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  welL 

Him,  the  damn*d  doctors  and  his  friends  inunnrad, 

lliey  Ued,  they  cnpp'd,  they  puiged ;  in  short,  the} 

cured: 
Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare-* 
'My  friends!'  he  cried,  'p-x  take  yon  for  yoor 

care! 
That  from  a  pabiot  of  diatinguish'd  note. 
Have  Ued  and  purged  me  to  a  simple  vote.' 

Well,  on  the  whole,  plain  prose  must  be  my  ftte  t 
Wisdom  (cune  on  it)  will  come  soon  or  late. 
The^  is  a  time  when  poeto  will  grow  dull : 
rU  e'en  leave  verses  to  the  boys  at  school; 
To  ruleft  of  poetiy  no  more  confined, 
m  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonise  my  mind. 
Teach  every  thought  within  its  bounds  to  roll, 
And  keep  the  equal  measure  of  the  soul. 

Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country  door. 
My  mind  resumes  the  thread  it  dropp'd  before ; 
Thoughts  which  at  Hyde-park  comer  I  forgot. 
Meet  and  rejoin  me,  in  the  pensive  grot ; 
There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart, 
I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  heart : 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  yon  caan% 
You  tell  the  doctor ;  when  the  more  you  have, 
The  more  you  want,  why  not  with  equal  ease 
Confess  as  well  your  folly  as  disease  ? 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
*  Men  only  feel  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice.' 

When  golden  angels  cease  to  cure  the  evil. 
You  give  all  royal  witchcraft  to  the  devil : 
When  servile  chaplains  cry,  that  birth  and  plioa 
Endue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth  and  gnoe^ 
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Look  in  diat  bnatt,  mott  dhty  dean !  be  fiur, 
Say,  ean  700  find  oat  one  tach  lodger  there  f 
Yet  ■till,  not  heeding  what  year  heart  can  teach. 
You  go  to  chnrch  to  hear  these  flatterera  preach. 

Indeed,  oonld  wealth  beetow  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  grain  of  courage,  or  a  apark  of  spirit. 
The  wisest  man  might  Uush,  I  must  agree. 
If  D***  loved  sixpence  more  than  be. 

If  there  be  truth  in  law,  and  use  can  giro 
A  property,  that*s  yours  on  which  you  live. 
Delightful  Abs-court,  if  its  fields  afford 
Their  fruits  to  you,  confesses  you  its  lord : 
All  Worldly*8  hens,  nay,  partridge,  sold  to  town. 
His  venison  too  a  guinea  makes  your  own : 
He  bought  at  thousands,  what  with  better  wit. 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  Ut : 
Now,  or  long  since,  what  difference  will  be  found  t 
You  pay  a  penny,  and  he  paid  a  pound. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men. 
Lords  of  fat  E^sham,  or  of  Lincoln  fen. 
Bay  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat ; 
Buy  every  pullet  they  afford  to  eat. 
Yet  these  are  wights,  who  fondly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  devil  o'erlooks  from  Lincoln-town. 
The  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  land, 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  should  stand : 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power. 
Loose  on  the  point  of  every  wavering  hour, 
Ready,  by  force,  or  of  your  own  accord. 
By  sale,  at  least  by  death,  to  change  their  lord. 
Man  ?  and  for  ever?  wretch !  what  wouldst  thou  haf*  1 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave. 
All  vast  possessions  (just  the  same  the  case 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  chase,) 
Alas,  my  Bathurst !  what  will  they  avail  ? 
Join  Cotswood's  hills  to  Saperton's  fair  da]% 
Let  rising  granaries  and  temples  here. 
There  mingled  farms  and  pyramids  appear. 
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Uuk  towns  to  towiuwith  avenuep  of  oak. 
Enclose  wholo  downs  in  walls,  *tis  all  a  jpke ! 
.nexorable  death  shall  level  all, 
And  trees,  and  stones,  and  fann,  and  fanner  &1L 

Gold,  silver,  ivory,  vases  sculptured  high, 
Paint,  marble,  gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dve, 
There  are  whohave  not— and,  thank  Heaven !  iheneAM 
Who  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  careu 

Talk  what  you  will  of  taste,  my  friend,  you'll  find. 
Two  of  a  face,  as  soon  as  of  a  mind. 
Why  of  two  brothers,  rich  and  restless  one 
Ploughs,  bncns,  manures,  and  toils  from  sun  to  sui^. 
The  otlMT  slig^  for  women,  sports,  and  winesb 
All  TowBskend's  turnips^  and  all  Grosvenor's  i 
Why  one  like  Bn**' with  pay  and  scom  conftent,. 
Bows  and  votes  on  in  court,  and  parliament ; 
One,  .driven  Jby  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Is  known  alone  to  that  IHrecting  Power, 
Who  forms  the  genius- in  the  natal  hour ; 
That  God  of  nature,  who  within  us  still. 
Inclines  our  action,  not  constrains  our  will ; 
Various-  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame. 
Each  individual :  Hia  great  end  the  same. 

Yes,  sir,  how  small  soever  be  my  heap, 
A  part  Ivdll  enjoy,  as  well  as  keep. 
My  heir  may  sigh,  and  think  it  want  of  graos^ 
A  man  so  poor  would  live  without  a  place : 
But  sure  no  statute  in  his  &vour  says. 
How  irae  or  frugal  I  shall  pasa  my  days : 
I  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care. 
*Tis  one  thing  madly  -to  disperse  my  store ; 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more : 
Glad,  like  a  boy,  to  snatch  the  first  good  day 
And  pleased,  if  sordid  want  be  far  away. 

What  is  *t  to  me  (a  paseenger  God  wot) 
Whether  my  vessel  be  firsUrate  or  not  7 
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Hie  ship  itMlf  may  make  a  better  figvre ; 

But  I  that  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger:  | 

I  neither  strut  with  every  iiiTouring  breath, 

Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth.  i 

In  power,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fortune,  placed  ' 

Behind  the  foremo^  and  before  the  last.  I 

*  But  why  all  this  of  avarice  7  I  have  none.*  | 

I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone ! 
But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour. 
As  wild  and  mad  7  the  avarice  of  power  7 
Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appal  7 
Not  the  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all  7 
With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throae, 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  the  unknown  t 
Survey  both  worlds,  intrepid  and  entire, 
In  spite  of  witches,  devils,  dreams  and  fire7 
Pleased  to  look  forward,  pleased  to  look  hehind. 
And  count  each  biith^ay  with  a  grateAil  mindt 
Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end  7 
Canst  thou  endure  a  foe,  forgive  a  friend  7 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parts  away, 
As  winter-iruits  grow  mild  ere  they  decay  7 
Or  will  you  think,  my  friend,  your  business  done. 
When,  of  a  hundred  thorns,  you  pull  out  one  7 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will ; 
You've  play'd,  and  loved,  and  ate,  and  drank  yoor  fil 
.  Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Comes  tittering  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stag« 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  (oUies  pleaM 
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duid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  aeripta  legentef 
Qavtere  num  illias,  niim  rerum  dura  negmrit  . 
VenieolM  natura  magis  factoa,  et  euntes 
MoUiae?  Hok. 

SATIRE  II. 

Yb8  ;  thank  my  stars !  as  early  as  I  knew 
TboB  town,  I  had  the  sense  to  hate  it  too : 
Yet  here,  as  e'en  in  hell,  there  mint  be  still 
One  giant-Tice,  so  excellently  ill. 
That  aU  beside  one  pities,  not  abhors : 
As  who  knows  Sappho,  smiles  at  other  whores. 

I  grant  that  poetry's  a  crying  sin ; 
It  brought  (no  doubt)  the  excise  and  army  in : 
Cateh'd  like  the  plague,  or  loye,  the  Lord  knows  how 
Bat  that  the  cure  is  starvii^,  all  allow. 
Yet  like  the  papist's,  is  the  poet's  state, 
Poor  and  disarm'd,  and  hardly  worth  your  hatet 

Here  a  lean  bard,  whose  wit  could  nerer  give 
Himself  a  dinner,  makes  an  actor  live : 

SATIRE  n. 

Sir  ;  though  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
Perfectly  all  this  town :  vet  there's  one  Atate 
In  all  ill  things,  so  excellently  best. 
That  hate  tow'rds  them,  breeds  pity  tow'rds  the  iMt 
Thoufl^  poetry,  indeed,  be  such  a  sin. 
As  I  think,  that  brings  dearth  and  Spaniards  in : 
Though  like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love, 
Sidlingl^  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Nerer,  till  it  be  starved  out ;  yet  their  state 
Is  poor,  disarm'd,  like  papists,  not  worth  hate. 

One  (like  a  wretch,  which  at  the  bar  judged  as  dead. 
Yet  prompts  him  which  stands  next,  and  cannot  read 
And  savi 


I  his  life)  gives  idiot  actors  i 
(Starving  himself)  to  Uve  by's  labour'd  scenes. 
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Tlw  thief  condeom^d,  in  law  alreadj  dead!, 
8a*pMBipiii,  and  saves  a  rogue  who  eaanotwrfd 
Thus  as  th»|iipes  oTsoim  carved  otgan  moTVa 
The  gilded  poppets  daaee  and  meant  above. 
Heaved  bj  the  breath  the  inq>iiing  bellows  btow? 
The  inspiring  liellows  lie  and  pant  below 

One  sin^  the  fkir :  but  songs  no  logger  now : 
So  rat  is  rhymed  to  death,  nor  maid  to  love : 
In  Iove*s,  in  nature's  spite,  the  siege  they  hold. 
And  scorn  the  flesh,  the  devil,  and  all  hot  gold. 

These  write  to  lords,  some  mean  rewaid  tos^^ 
As  needy  beggars  sing  at  doors  for  meat. 
Those  write  becaose  all  write,  and  ao  have  stiU 
Excuse  for  writing,  and  for  writing  ill. 
Wretched  indeed !  but  far  more  wretched  yet 
Is  he  who  makes  his  meal  on  others*  wit : 
*Tis  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  it  was  befoie ; 
His  rank  digestion  makes  it  wit  no  more : 
Sense,  pass*d  through  him,  no  longier  is  the  sme ; 
For  food  digested  takes  another  name. 


As  ineome  organs  puppets  dance  above, 

And  as  bellows  pant  below,  which  then,  do  n 

One  would  move  love  by  rhymes ;  bat  witchcraft** 

charms 
Bring  not  now  their  old  fears,  nor  their  old  harms : 
Rams  and  slings  now  are  silly  battery, 
Pistolets  are  the  best  artillery. 
And  they  who  write  to  lords,  rewards  to  get, 
An  they  not  like  singers  at  doors  for  meat  ? 
And  they  who  write,  oecause  all  write,  have  sfSO 
That  'scose  for  writmg,  and  for  writing  ill. 
But  he  is  worst,  who  be^rly  doth  chaw 
Other  wits*  fVnits,  and  in  his  ravenous  maw 
Rankl^  digested,  doth  those  things  out-nspue, 
As  his  own  things;  and  thejrre  his  own,  *tkt 

tme; 
Ber  if  one  eat  my  meat,  though  it  be  known 
The  meat  was  mine,  the  excrement's  his  own. 
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I  pus  o'er  all  those  confessors  and  maitjn, 
Who  live  like  S— tt— n,  or  who  die  like  Chartrai» 
Out-cant  old  Esdres,  or  out-drink  his  bdr; 
Out-usure  Jews,  or  Irishmen  oat-swear; 
Wicked  as  pages,  who  in  early  years 
Act  sins  which  Prisca*s  confessor  scaice  hean. 
E*en  those  I  pardon,  for  whose  sinfUl  sake 
Schoolmen  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make; 
Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  canonist  can  tell 
In  what  commandment's  large  contents  they  dw«IL. 

One,  one  man  only  breeds  my  just  offence ; 
Whom  crimes  gave  wealth,  and  wealth  gave  imynp 

dence : 
Time,  that  at  last  matures  a  clap  to  pox. 
Whose  gentle  progress  makes  a  calf  an  oz. 
And  brings  all  natural  events  to  pass, 
Hath  made  him  an  attorney  of  an  ass. 
No  young  divine,  new-beneficed,  can  be 
More  pert,  more  proud,  more  positive  than  be. 
What  further  could  I  wish  the  fop  to  do. 
But  turn  a  wit,  and  scribble  Yerses  too  ? 
Pierce  the  soft  labyrinth  of  a  lady's  ear 
With  rhymes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  per  year  ? 

But  these  do  me  no  harm,  nor  they  which  use, 
*         *         *         *       to  out-usure  Jews, 
To  out-drink  the  sea,  t'  outswear  the  letanie. 
Who  with  sins  all  kinds  as  familiar  be 
As  confessors,  and  for  whose  sinful  sake 
Schooltilen  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make ; 
Whose  strange  sins  canonists  could  hardly  tell 
In  whteh  commandment's  large  receit  they  dwell. 

'9vk  th^e  punish  themselves.    The  insolence 
Of  Coecns,  onlv,  breeds  my  just  o&nce, 
Who  time  (which  rots  all,  and  makes  botches  pod 
And  plodding  on,  must  make  a  calf  an  oz) 
Hath  made  a  lawyer;  which  (alas)  of  late ; 
BdririBarc«  a  poet :  jollier  of  this  stale. 
Than  are*  new  beneficed  miniaterf,  be  throw* 
Lake  nets  or  lime-twigs  whereso'er  he  goen 
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Or  oouit  a  wife,  apread  out  hk  wily  parts, 

Like  nets,  or  lime-twifi,  for  rich  widowa*  hearts; 

Coll  himself  barriater  to  every  wench. 

And  woo  in  language  of  the  Pleaa  and  Bench  7 

Language,  which  Boreas  might  to  Auster  hold. 

More  rough  than  forty  Germans  when  they  scold. 

Cursed  be  the  wretch,  so  venal  and  so  vain : 
Pkltry  and  proud,  as  drabs  in  Drury-lane. 
Tis  such  a  bounty  aa  was  never  known. 
If  PMer  deigns  to  help  you  to  your  own  : 
What  thanks,  what  praise,  if  Peter  but  supplies ! 
And  what  a  solemn  face,  if  he  denies  ! 
Grave,  as  when  prisoners  shake  the  head  and  swetr 
*Twas  only  suretyship  that  brought  them  there. 
His  office  keeps  your  parchment  fates  entire, 
He  starves  with  cold  to  save  them  from  the  fire : 
For  you  he  walks  the  streets  through  rain  or  dust. 
For  not  in  chariots  Peter  puts  his  trust ; 
For  you  he  sweats  and  labours  at  the  laws, 
Takes  God  to  vvitness  he  affects  your  cause, 
And  lies  to  every  lord  in  every  thing. 
Like  a  king's  favooxite— or  lil»  a  king. 


His  title  of  barrister  on  everr  wench. 
And  wooes  in  language  of  the  Pleas  and  Bench.  *  * 
*       *       *       Words,  words  which  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear : 
More,  more  than  ten  Sclavonians  scolding,  more 
Than  when  winds  in  our  ruin'd  abbejni  roar. 
Then  sick  with  poetry,  and  possessed  with  muae 
Thou  wast,  and  mad  I  hoped ;  but  men  which  i ' 
Law  practice  for  mere  earn :  bold  soul  repute 
Worse  than  imbrotherd  strumpets  prostitute. 
Now  like  an  owl-like  watchman  he  roust  walk. 
His  hand  still  at  a  bill ;  now  he  must  talk 
Idly,  like  prisoners,  which  whole  months  will  i 
Tlwt  only  suretiship  had  brought  them  there, 
And  to  every  suitor  lye  in  every  thing. 
Like  a  king's  favourite— or  like  a  kii$. 
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These  are  the  talents  that  adorn  them  all. 
From  wicked  Waters  e*en  to  godly  *  * 
Not  more  of  simony  beneath  black  gowns, 
Not  more  of  bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns. 
In  shillings  and  in  pence  .at  first  they  deal ; 
And  steal  so  httle,  few  peiteeive  they  steal : 
Till,  like  the  sea,  they  compass  all  the  land. 
From  Scots  to  Wight,  from  Mount  to  Dover  strand 
And  when  rank  widows  purchase  luscious  nights, 
Or  when  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 
Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they. 
Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that, 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate ; 
Then  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law. 
Indentures,  coyenants,  articles  they  draw. 
Large  as  the  fields  themselyes,  and  larger  ftr 
Than  civil  codes,  with  aU  their  glosses,  are ; 
So  vast,  our  new  divines,  we  must  confess, 
Are  fathers  of  the  church  for  writing  less. 

like  a  wedge  in  a  block,  wring  to  the  bane. 
Bearing  Uke  asses,  and  more  shameless  fkrre 
Than  carted  whores,  lye  to  the  grave  judge :  for 
Bastardy  abounds  not  in  king's  titles,  nor 
Simony  and  Sodomy  in  churchmen's  lives. 
As  these  things  do  in  him ;  by  these  he  thrives. 
Shortly  (as  th'  sea)  he'll  compass  all  the  land, 
From  Scots  to  Wight,  from  Mount  to  Dover  stiand 
And  spying  heirs  melting  with  luxury, 
Satan  will  not  joy  at  their  sins  as  he ; 
For  (as  a  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuffe. 
And  barrelling  the  droppin£[s  and  the  snuffe 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year, 
ReUquely  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  chee?) 
Piecemeal  he  gets  lands,  and  spends  as  much  time 
Wringing  each  acre,  as  maids  pulling  prime. 
In  parchment  then,  large  as  the  fields,  he  draws 
Assurances,  big  as  gloss'd  civil  laws. 
So  huge  ^t  men  (m  our  times  forwardness) 
An  fiithexs  of  the  church  for  writing  less. 
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So  Luther  thought  the  Puter-noster  long. 
When  doom'd  to  taj  his  beads  and  even-song , 
Bat  having  cast  his  cowl,  and  left  those  laws, 
Adds  to  Christ's  prayer,  the  power  and  glory  clause 
fiat  let  them  write  for  you,  each  rogue  impaut 
TIm  deeds,  and  dexterously  omits  ses  Jieires  : 
No  commentator  can  more  slily  pass 
Over  a  leam'd  unintelligible  place : 
Or,  in  quotation,  shrewd  divines  leave  out 
Those  words  that  would  against  them  clear  the 

doubt 
The  lands  are  bought ;  but  where  are  to  b^  fouhd 
Thoee  ancient  woo^  that  shaded  all  the  ground  T 
We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  kitchtos  emulate  the  vestal  fire. 
Where  are  those  troops  of  poor,  that  thi^iigM  <!^ 

yore 
The  good  old  landlord's  hospitable  doort 
Well,  I  could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  domes 
Some  beasts  were  kilFd,  though  not  whole  hecatombi 
That  both  extremes  were  banishM  from  their  waDs, 
Carthusian  iasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals ; 

These  he  writes  not ;  nor  for  these  written  payea* 
Therefore  spaies  no  length  (as  in  thoee  first  dayet 
When  Luther  was  profess'd,  he  did  desire 
Short  Puer-nosters,  saying  as  a  fryer 
Elach  day  his  beads :  but  having  left  those  laws. 
Adds  to  Christ's  prayer,  the  power  and  glor^  claoM 
,  But  when  he  sells  or  changes  land,  he  impaires 
The  writings,  and  (unwatch'd)  leaves  oat  net  heire$ 
As  slily  aa  any  commentator  goes  by 
Hard  words,  or  sense ;  or,  in  divinity. 
As  controverters  in  vooch'd  texts,  leave  out 
Shrewd  words,  which  might  against  them  clear  the 

doubt 
Where  are  these  spread  woods  which  cloathed 

heretofore 
Thon  bought  lands?  not  built,  nor  burnt  within  dooi 
Wh-y  •  the  old  landlords  troops  and  aimes?  in  halls 
Carta^aian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals 
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And  all  niankind  might  that  just  mean  obserre, 
In  which  none  e*er  could  surfeit,  none  could  starre. 
These  as  good  works,  'tis  true,  we  all  allow, 
But,  oh !  these  works  are  not  in  fashion  now 
like  rich  old  wardrobes,  things  extremely  rare. 
Extremely  fine,  but  what  no  man  will  wear. 

Thus  much  Vve  said,  I  trust,  without  offence; 
Let  no  court  sycophant  pervert  my  sense. 
Nor  sly  informer  watch  these  woids  to  draw 
Within  the  reach  of  treason,  or  the  law. 

SATIRE  IV. 
Well,  if  it  be  my  time  to  quit  the  stagey 
Adieu  to  all  the  follies  of  the  age ! 
I  die  in  charity  with  fool  and  knave. 
Secure  of  peace  at  least  beyond  the  grave. 
I  've  had  my  purgatory  here  betimes. 
And  paid  for  all  my  satires,  all  my  riiymes. 
The  poet's  hell,  its  tortures,  fiends,  and  flames. 
To  this  were  trifles,  toys,  and  empty  names. 
'  With  foolish  pride  my  heart  was  never  fired, 
Nor  the  vain  itch  to  admire,  or  be  admired : 
I  hoped  for  no  comnussion  fi-om  his  grace; 
I  bought  no  benefice,  I  begg'd  no  place : 


Equally  I  hate.  Means  bless'd.  In  rich  men's  homM 
I  md  kill  some  beasts,  but  no  hecatombs ; 
None  starve,  none  surfeit  so.     But  (oh)  we  allow 
Good  works  as  good,  bat  out  of  fashion  now, 
Like  old  rich  wardrobes.  But  my  words  none  drawl 
Within  the  vast  reach  of  the  huge  statute's  jawee. 

SATIRE  IV. 

Well  ;  I  may  now  receive,  and  die.    My  sin 
Indeed  is  great ;  but  yet  I  have  been  in 
A  purgatory,  such  as  fear'd  Hell  is 
A  recreation,  and  scant  map  of  this. 

My  mind,  neither  with  pnde's  itch,  nor  hath  been 
PojBon'd  with  love  to  see  or  to  be  seen ; 
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Had  no  new  Tenet,  nor  new  eoit  to  show, 

Yet  went  to  court! — the  devil  woald  have  it  eo 

But,  u  the  fool  that  in  reforming  days 

Would  go  to  man  in  jest  (as  story  says) 

Could  not  but  think,  to  pay  h|s  fine  was  odd, 

Since  'twas  no  fonn'd  design  of  serving  God, 

So  was  I  punish'd,  as  if  full  as  proud, 

As  prone  to  ill,  as  negligent  of  good, 

As  deep  in  debt,  without  a  thought  to  pay. 

As  Tain,  as  idle,  and  as  false,  as  they 

Who  live  at  court,  for  going  once  that  way 

Scarce  was  I  enter'd,  when,  behold !  there  eame 

A  thing  which  Adam  had  been  posed  to  naniie ; 

Noah  had  refused  it  lodging  in  his  ark. 

Where  all  the  race  of  reptiles  might  embark : 

A  irerier  monster,  than  on  Afric's  shore. 

The  son  e'er  got,  or  slimy  Nilus  bore, 

Or  Sloan  or  Woodward's  wondrous  shelves  contaii^ 

Nay,  all  that  lying  travellers  can  feign. 

The  watch  would  hardly  let  him  pass  at  noon. 

At  night  would  swear  him  dropp'd  out  of  the  moon; 

I  had  no  suit  there,  nor  new  suit  to  show. 
Yet  went  to  court;  but  as  Glare  which  did  go 
To  mass  in  jest,  catch'd,  was  fain  to  disburse 
Two  hundred  markes  which  is  th^  statutes  enrse, 
fiefore  he  scaped;  so  it  plela^ed  ihy  destiny 
;GuUty  of  my  sin  of  going)  to  think  me 
As  prone  to  all  ill,  and  |o6d  as  forget- 
ful, as  proud,  lustful,  and  as  much  in  debt. 
As  vain,  as  witless,  and  as  false,  as  thev 
Which  dwell  in  court,  for  once  going  that  way. 
Therefore  I  suffered  this :  towards  me  did  run 
A  thing  more  Strang,  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sun 
E'er  bred,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ariE  came ; 
A  thing  which  would  have  posed  Adam  to  name  t 
Stranger  than  seven  antiquaries'  studies, 
Than  Africk  monsters,  Gmianaea  rarities, 
SMager  than  strangers:  one  who,  for  a  Dane, 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slain. 
If  he  had  lived  then ;  and  wiUiOut  help  dies. 
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One,  whom  the  mob,  when  next  we  find  or  i 
A  popbh  plot,  shall  for  t  Jesuit  take, 
Anid  the  wise  jostice  starting  from  his  chair 
Ciy,  'By  your  priesthood  tell  me  what  yoa  are 7* 

Such  was  the  wight:  the  apparel  on  his  back, 
Tho'  coarse,  was  reverend,  and  dioagh  bare,  was  hiaok  ■ 
The  suit,  if  by  the  fashion  one  mig^t  guess, 
Was  Telvet  in  the  youth  of  good  queen  Bess, 
But  there  tuff-taffety  what  now  remained ; 
So  time,  that  changes  all  things,  had  ordain'd ! 
Our  sons  shall  see  it  leisurely  decay, 
Firpt  turn  plain  rash,  then  Yanish  quite  away. 

This  thing  has  trayell*d,  speaks  each  language  too, 
And  knows  what 's  fit  for  every  state  to  do ; 
Of  whose  best  phrase  and  courtly  accent  joined. 
He  forms  one  tongue,  exotic  and  refined. 
Talkers  I  *v«  leam'd  to  bear ;  Morteux  I  knew, 
Henley  himself  I  We  heard,  and  Budgel  too. 
The  doctor's  wormwood  style,  the  hash  of  tongues 
A  pedant  makes,  the  storm  of  6onson*s  lungs. 
The  whole  artillery  of  the  terms  of  war. 
And  (all  those  plagues  in  one)  the  bawling  bar ; 

When  next  the  ^prentices  *gainst  straneers  rise ; 
One,  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  by; 
One,  to  whom  the  examininff  justice  sure  would  oy 

Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  are  7* 
His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse,  and  blaek, 
thouffh  bare. 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  had  it  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now,  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-taffety ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  a  while,  then  nought  at  all. 

The  tning  hath  travail'd,  and  faith,  speaks  all  tongues 
And  onlv  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents,  and  best  phrase  of  all  these 
He  speaks  one  language.   If  strange  meats  displease, 
A|t  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste; 
But  pedants  motly  tongue,  soldiers  bumbast. 
Mountebanks  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatives  tt>  dimw 
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Thew  I  could  bear ;  but  not  a  rogue  bo  citU, 
Whose  tongue  will  compliment  you  to  the  devO. 
A  tongue  that  can  cheat  widows,  cancel  scoret, 
Make  Scots  speak  treason,  cozen  subtlest  whoreii 
With  royal  favourites  in  flattery  vie. 
And  Oldmixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

He  spies  me  out;  I  whisper,  *  Gracious  God ! 
What  sin  of  mine  could  merit  such  a  rod  7 
That  all  the  shot  of  dulness  now  must  be 
From  this  thy  blunderbuss  discharged  on  me  !* 

*  Permit,*  he  cries, '  no  stranger  to  your  fame 

To  crave  your  sentiment,  if 's  your  name. 

What  speech  esteem  you  most  7'  '  The  king's,*  Mid  t 

*  But  the  best  words  7* — '  O,  sir,  the  dictionary.' 

*  You  miss  my  aim !  I  mean  the  most  acute 
And  perfect  speaker  7' — *  Onslow,  past  dispute.* 

*  But,  sir,  of  writers  7*—*  Swift,  lor  closer  style, 
But  Hoadly  for  a  period  of  a  mile.* 

*  Why  yes,  'tis  granted,  these  indeed  may  past; 
Good  common  linguists,  and  so  Panuige  was ;' 


Me  to  hear  this ;  ^et  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  his  tongue  call'd  complement: 
In  which  he  can  win  widows,  and  pay  scores, 
Make  men  speak  treason,  couzen  subtlest  whoraii 
Outflatter  favourites,  or  outlie  either 
Jovius,*or  Surius,  or  both  together. 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me;  I  whisper,  God* 
How  have  I  sinn'd  that  thy  wrath's  Airious  rod. 
This  fellow,  chooseth  me !  he  saith,  *  Sir, 
I  love  your  judgment,  whom  do  ^ou  prefbr 
For  the  best  linguist  7'  and  I  seelily 
Said  that  I  thought  Calepine's  dictionary. 
*  Nay,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  7'  Beza  then. 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reverend  med 
Of  our  two  academies  I  named.    Here 
He  stopp'd  me,  and  said,  *Nay  your  apoatiee  w«fi 
Good  pretty  linffuists;  so  Panurgus  was, 
Yet  a  poor  genueman ;  all  these  may  past 
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Nay,  troth,  the  apostles  (thoagh  perhaps  too  roa|^ 
Had  once  a  pretty  gift  of  tongues  enough : 
Yet  these  were  all  poor  gentlemen !  I  dare 
Affirm,  'twas  travel  made  them  what  they  were.' 

Thus,  others'  talents  having  nicely  shown. 
He  came  by  sure  transition  to  his  own : 
Till  I  cried  out, '  You  prove  yourself  so  able 
Pity !  you  was  not  Druggerman  at  Babel ; 
For  had  they  found  a  linguist  half  so  good, 
I  make  no  question  but  the  tower  had  stood.* 

*■  Obliging  sir !  for  courts  you  sure  were  made  t 
Why  then  for  ever  buried  in  the  shade  ? 
Spirits  like  you,  should  see  and  should  be  ieeo^ 
The  king  would  smile  on  you — at  least  the  qaeexL 
'  Ah,  gentle  sir !  your  courtiers  so  cajole  us — 
Bat  Tally  has  it,  Nunquam  minus  Kftus : 
And  as  for  courts,  forgive  me,  if  I  say 
No  lessons  now  are  taught  the  Spartan  way: 
Though  in  his  pictures  lust  be  full  display'd, 
Few  are  the  converts  Aretine  has  made ; 
And  though  the  court  show  vice  exceeding  clear. 
None  should,  by  my  advice,  learn  virtue  there.' 

At  this  entranced,  he  lifts  his  hands  and  eyes, 
Squeaks  like  a  high-stretch'd  lutestring,  and  repliof 
*  Ob,  'tis  the  sweetest  of  all  earthW  things 
To  gaze  on  princes,  and  to  talk  of  kings !' 

EU  trayail.'  Then,  as  if  he  would  sold 

Hit  tongue,  he  praised  it,  and  such  wonders  told« 

That  I  was  fain  to  say,  *  If  you  had  lived,  sir. 

Time  enough  to  have  been  interpreter 

To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.' 

He  adds,  *  If  of  court  life  you  knew  the  good. 
You  would  leave  loneless.'    I  said,  *  Not  alone 
My  loneless  is ;  but  SpartanOs  fashion 
To  teach  by  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now,  Aretine's  pictures  have  made  few  chaste ; 
No  more  can  prmces  courts  (though  there  be  few 
Better  pictures  of  vice)  teach  me  virtue.' 

He  lixe  to  a  hiffh^stretch'd  lutestring  squeaks,  *0  si* 
Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings.'    *  Ar  Westminster  * 
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*  Then  happy  man  who  shows  the  tombs  V  said  ^ 

*  He  dwelk  amidst  the  royal  family ; 

He  every  day  from  king  to  king  can  walk. 
Of  all  our  Harrys,  all  our  Edwards  talk ; 
And  get,  by  speaking  truih  of  monarchs  dead. 
What  few  can  of  the  living— ease  and  bread.* 

*  Lord,  sir,  a  mere  mechanic !  strangely  low, 
And  coarse  of  phrase,— your  English  all  are  ^o 
How  elegant  your  Frencbmesi  !*  *Mine  d*/®  meaa ' 
I  have  but  one ;  I  hope  the  fellow  '•  dean.' 

*  O  !  sir,  politely  so !  nay,  let  ine  die, 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  paduasoy.' 

*  Not,  sir,  my  only,  I  have  better  still. 
And  this  you  see  is  but  my  deshabiUo— 
Wild  to  get  loose,  his  patience  I  provoke^ 
Mistake,  confound,  olgect  at  all  he  spoke. 
But  as  coarse  iron,  sharpen*d,  mangles  more» 
And  itch  most  hurts  when  anger'd  to  a  sore ; 
So  when  you  plague  a  fool,  'tis  still  the  curse, 
You  only  make  the  matter  worse  and  worse. 

He  pass'd  it  o'er ;  affects  an  easy  smile 
At  all  my  peevishness,  and  turns  his  style. 

Said  I,  'the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey-tombs 

And  for  his  price,  doth  with  whoever  comes 

Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk, 

IProm  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk : 

1  our  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings ;  your  eyes  meel 

Kings  only:  the  way  to  it  is  IQng-street.* 

He  smack  d,  and  cried,  *  He's  base,  mechanique  coarse, 

So  are  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 

Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat  ?'  *  Mine,  as  you  see, 

I  have  but  one,  sir,  look,  he  follows  me.' 

*  Certes  they  are  neatly  cloathed.    I  of  this 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogaram.' 
'  Not  so,  sir,  I  have  more.'    Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  fly :  I  chaff'd  him :  but  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart,  and  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge,  hurts  worse :  So,  I  (fool)  found. 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  sullenness. 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  drest : 
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He  atks,  *  What  news  r  1  tell  him  of  new  pkyib 

New  eunuchs,  harlequins,  and  operas. 

He  hears,  and  as  a  still  with  simples  in  it, 

Between  each  drop  it  gives,  suys  half  a  minute. 

Loath  to  enrich  me  with  too  quick  replies, 

By  little,  and  by  litUe,  drops  his  lies. 

Mere  household  trash!  of  birthnights,  balls,  nai 

shows. 
More  than  ten  Hollinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowet. 
When  the  queen  fix»wn*d,  or  smiled,  he  knows ;  and 

what 
A  subtle  minister  may  make  of  that : 
Who  sins  with  whom :  who  got  his  pension  rag, 
Or  qiiicken'd  a  reversion  by  a  drug : 
Whose  place  is  quarter'd  out,  three  parts  in  four, 
Aii  J  whether  to  a  bishop,  or  a  whore : 
Who,  having  lost  his  credit,  pawned  his  rent. 
Is  therefore  fit  to  have  a  government : 
Who,  in  the  secret,  deals  in  stocks  secure, 
And  cheats  the  unknowing  widow  and  the  poor: 
Who  makes  a  trust  of  charity  a  job, 
And  gets  an  act  of  parliament  to  rob : 
Why  turnpikes  rise,  and  now  no  cit  nor  clown 
Can  gratis  see  the  country,  or  the  town  : 

Ana  asks  what  news ;  I  tell  him  of  new  playes. 
He  takes  my  hand,  and  as  a  still,  which  stayes 
A  sembrief  'twixt  each  drop,  he  niggardly, 
As  loth  to  enrich  me,  so  tells  many  a  ly. 
More  tlian  ten  Hollensheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows, 
Of  trivial  household  trash,  he  knows.    He  knows 
Wheu  the  queen  frown*d  or  smiled !  and  he  knowe 

what 
A  subtle  statesman  may  gather  of  that : 
He  knows  who  loves  whom :  and  who  by  poison 
Hastes  to  an  officer's  reversion  ; 
Who  wasteR  in  meat,  in  clothes,  in  horse,  he  notes ; 
Who  loveih  whores    ♦♦**\**,_ 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  lands,  and  now  doth  bef 
A  Ixonce,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egge- 
8helU  lo  iransDoit ;    ♦*♦•♦♦ 
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Shortly  no  lad  shall  chack,  or  lady  vole, 
But  MNne  eiciaiof  coaitier  will  have  toll. 
He  tells  what  stnimpet  places  sells  for  lift, 
What  'squire  his  lands,  what  citizen  his  wife  i 
At  lael  (which  proves  him  wiser  still  than  aS) 
What  lady*s  face  is  not  a  whited  wall 

As  one  of  Woodward*!  patients,  sick  and  wan, 
I  pake,  I  nanseate,— yet  he  thrusts  in  more: 
Trims  Europe's  balance,  tops  the  statesman's  part. 
And  talks  gaxettes  and  posttwys  o'er  by  heart. 
Like  «  big  wife  at  sight  of  loathsome  meat, 
Ready  to  cast,  I  yawn,  I  sigh,  I  sweat. 
Then  a^  a  licensed  spy,  who  nothing  can 
Silence  or  hurt,  he  libels  every  man ; 
Swears  every  place  entail'd  for  years  to  come, 
In  sure  sueeession  to  the  day  of  doom : 
He  names  the  price  of  every  office  paid. 
And  says  our  wara  thrive  ill,  because  delay'd : 


•♦*•••    shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  span-counter,  or  blow-point,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier;  and  wiser  than  all  us. 
He  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted.    Thus 
He  with  home  meats  cloys  me.    I  belch,  apae 

Sit. 
.     e  and  sickly,  like  a  patient,  yet 
He  thrusts  on  more,  and  as  he  had  undertook, 
To  say  Gallo  Belgicus  without  book. 
Speaks  of  all  states  and  deeds  that  have  been  s'liee 
The  Spaniards  came  to  the  loss  of  Amyens. 
Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  loathed  meat. 
Ready  to  travaU :  so  I  sieh,  and  sweat 
To  hear  this  makaron  talk :  in  vain,  for  yet^ 
Either  my  humour,  or  his  own  to  fit. 
He,  Uke  a  privileged  spie,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  rebels  now  eainst  each  great  man. 
He  names  the  price  of  every  office  paid ; 
Hesaith  our  wan  thrive  ill,  because  delaid: 
That  offices  are  entailed,  and  that  there  are 
Perpecoitiea  of  them,  lasting  as  far 
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Nay  hints,  *tts  by  conniyance  of  the  eouit, 
That  Spain  roba  on,  and  Dunkirk's  still  a  port 
Not  more  amazement  seized  on  Ciioe's  guests. 
To  see  themselves  fall  headlong  into  beasts, 
Than  mine  to  find  a  sul^iect  staid  and  wiaa 
Already  half  tum*d  traitor  by  surprise. 
I  felt  the  infection  slide  from  him  to  me; 
As  in  the  poi,  some  give  it  to  get  ftee ; 
And  quick  to  swallow  me,  methooght  I MW 
One  of  our  giant  statutes  ope  its  jaw. 
In  that  nice  moment,  as  another  lie 
Stood  just  a-tilt,  the  minister  came  by. 
To  him  he  flies,  and  bows,  and  bows  again, 
Then,  close  as  Umbra,  joins  the  dirty  tnin. 
Not  Fannius*  self  more  impudently  near, 
When  half  his  nose  is  in  his  prince's  ear. 


>  s  the  last  day  ;  and  that  great  officers 

Do  with  the  Spaniards  share,  and  Dunkirkers. 

1  more  amazed  than  Circe's  prisoners,  when 
They  felt  themselves  turn  beasu,  felt  myself  thei 
Becoming  traytor,  and  methought  I  saw 
One  of  oar  giant  statutes  ope  its  jaw 
To  suck  me  in  for  hearing  him  :  I  found 
That  as  burnt  venomous  leachers  do  grow  sound 
By  giving  others  their  sores.  I  misht  ffrow 
(xuiity,  and  be  free  :  therefore  1  did  show 
All  signs  of  loathing;  but  since  I  am  in, 
I  must  pay  mine,  and  my  forefathers  sin 
To  the  last  farthing.    Therefore  to  my  power 
Tooghly  and  stubbornly  I  bear ;  but  the  hower 
Of  mercy  now  was  come .  he  tries  to  bring 
Me  to  pay  a  fine  to  'scape  a  torturing ; 
And  says,  *Sir,  canyon  spare  me — 7*  I  said,  *WllIingly* 
*  Nay,  sir,  can  you  spare  me  a  crown  ?'  ThankfUlly  I 
Gave  it,  as  ransom  :  but  as  fiddlers,  still, 
Though  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  more  jlgj^  upon  you ;  so  did  he 
With  his  long  complimented  thanks  vex  me. 
Hut  he  i3  gone,  thanks  to  his  needy  want, 
Anil  the  pr#»rogntivT8  of  my  crown  :  scant 
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I  quaied  at  heart :  and,  atill  afraid  to  aeo 
All  the  coon  fillM  with  atranger  thiofa  than  he^ 
Ran  out  aa  &at  aa  one  that  paja  hia  bail. 
And  dreada  moro  actioiia,  borriea  from  a  jaU. 

Bear  mo,  aome  god !  oh  qoickl  j  boar  mo  hmcm 
To  wholoaome  aoUtode,  the  norae  ofaoHO ! 
Wbera  contomplatioo  pnmoa  her  ruffled  wiqfi. 
And  the  free  aool  looka  down  to  piij  Idnga ! 
There  aober  thought  puimed  the  amaiing  theoM^ 
Till  fancy  colour'd  it,  and  form*d  a  dream. 
A  Tiaion  hennita  can  to  hell  timnaport,. 
And  forced  e*en  me  to  aee  the  damn'd  at  cooit. 
Not  Dante,  dreaming  all  the  infernal  atate. 
Beheld  auch  acenea  of  envy,  aio,  and  hale. 
Baae  fear  becomea  the  guilt  j,  not  the  free ; 
Suita  tyranta,  plunderera,  but  aoita  not  me: 
Shall  I,  the  terror  of  thia  ainful  town, 
Care,  if  a  liTeried  lord  or  amile  or  frown? 
Who  cannot  flatter,  and  deteat  who  can, 
Tremble  before  a  noble  aerving-man  ? 

0  my  fair  miatreaa,  Truth !  ahall  I  quit  thee 
For  huffing,  braggart,  puft  nobility  7 

Thoo,  who  aince  yeaterday  haat  roll*d  o'er  all 
The  boay,  idle  Uockheada  of  the  ball, 

Hia  thanka  were  ended,  when  I  (which  did  aee 
All  the  court  fiU*d  with  more  atrange  thinga  than  he 
Ran  from  thence  with  auch,  or  more  haate  than  one 
Who  fears  more  actions,  doth  hast  from  priaon. 

At  home  in  wholesome  aolitarineaa 
Mj  piteouB  aoul  began  the  wretchednesa 
Of  suitors  at  court  to  mourn ;  and  a  trance 
Like  hia,  who  dreamt  he  saw  hell,  did  advanee 
haelf  o*cr  me ;  such  men  as  he  saw  there 

1  aaw  at  court,  and  worse  and  more.    Lo  fear 
Henomea  the  guilty,  not  the  accuaer:  Then, 
bhall  I,  none*8  alave,  of  highborn  or  raiaed  men 
Fear  tVowna ;  and  my  miatreas  Truth,  betray  thee 
For  the  huffing,  bragart,  pufl  nobility  7 

No,  no,  thou  which  aince  yeaterday  haf  been 
Almoet  about  the  whole  work),  haat  thou  i 
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Hatt  tbou,  oh  Sun !  beheld  an  emptier  ton, 
Than  auch  aa  swell  this  bladder  of  a  court  7 
Now  pox  on  those  that  show  a  court  in  wai ! 
It  ought  to  bring  all  courtiers  on  their  backs  ; 
Such  painted  puppets  !  such  a  vamish'd  race 
Of  hollow  gewgaws,  only  drcsa  and  face ! 
Such  waxen  noses,  stately  staring  things- 
No  wonder  some  folks  bow,  and  think  them  kings. 
See !  where  the  British  youth,  engaged  do  more, 
At  Fig's,  at  White's,  with  felons,  or  a  whore, 
Riy  their  last  duty  to  the  court,  and  come 
All  fresh  and  fragrant,  to  the  drawing-room ; 
In  hues  as  gay,  and  odours  as  divine. 
As  the  fair  fields  they  sold  to  look  so  fine. 
*  7'bat  's  velvet  for  a  king  !*  the  flatterer  swears ; 
*Tis  true ;  for  ten  days  hence  'twill  be  king  LearV 
Our  court  may  justly  to  our  stage  give  rules. 
That  helps  it  both  to  fools*  coats  and  to  fools. 
And  why  not  players  strut  in  courtiers*  clothes  7 
For  these  aro  actors  too,  as  well  as  those : 

0  Sun,  in  all  thy  journey,  vanity. 

Such  as  swells  the  bladder  of  our  court  ?  1 
Think  be  which  made  your  waxen  garden,  and 
Transported  it  from  Italy,  to  sUnd 
With  us,  at  London,  flouts  our  courtiers;  for 
Just  such  gay  painted  things,  which  no  san,  nor 
Taste  have  in  them,  ours  are :  and  natural 
Some  of  the  stcjcks  are ;  their  fruiu  bastard  all. 

'Tis  ten  o'clock  and  past ;  all  whom  the  muei, 
Baloun,  or  tennis,  diet,  or  the  stews 
had  all  the  morning  held,  now  the  second 

1  in.e  m|de  ready,  Uiat  day,  in  flocks  are  found 
In  the  presence ;  and  I  (God  pardon  me) 

As  fresh  and  sweet  their  apparels  be,  as  be 
Their  fields  they  sold  to  buy  them.    For  a  king 
Those  hose  are,  cried  the  flatterers :  and  bnng 
Them  next  week  to  the  theatre  to  sell. 
Wants  reach  all  states :  me  seems  thev  d(»  as  well 
At  stage,  as  courto  :  all  are  players.    Whoe'er  looks 
^For  themselves  dare  not  go)  o'er  Cheapside  bonks. 
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Wants  reach  all  statm :  they  beg  biit  better  dreM'<i 
And  all  is  splendid  poTeity  at  best. 

Painted  for  sight,  and  eesenced  for  the  smeU, 
Like  frigates  fraagbt  with  spice  and  cochineal. 
Sail  in  the  ladies :  how  each  pirate  eyes 
So  weak  a  vessel,  and  .so  rich  a  prize  ! 
Top-gallant  he,  and  she  in  all  her  trim, ' 
He  boarding  her,  she  striking  sail  to  him : 
Dear  countess !  yoa  have  charms  all  hearts  to  hit . 
And  *  Sweet  sir  Fopling !  yon  have  so  much  wit !' 
Such  wits  and  beauticB  are  not  praised  for  nought. 
For  both  the  beauty  and  the  wit  are  bought. 
*Twould  burst  e*en  Ileraclitus  with  the  spleen, 
To  see  those  antics,    Fopling  and  Courtin : 
The  presence  seems,  with  things  so  richly  odd. 
The  mosque  of  Mahound,  or  soom  queer  psgod. 
See  them  survey  their  limbs  by  Durer's  rules, 
Of  all  bean-kind  the  best  propoition*d  fools ! 

Shall  find  their  wardrobes  inventoiy.    Now 
The  ladies  come.    As  pirates  (which  do  know 
That  there  came  weak  ships  frau|ht  with  cntchanel) 
The  men  board  them:  and  praise  (as  they  think) 

well, 
Their  beauties;   they  the  mett*s  wits:   botli  are 

bought. 
Why  good  wiu  ne'er  wear  scariet  gowns,  I  thought 
This  cause,  these  men,  mens  wits  for  speeches  bay. 
And  won«en  buy  all  red  which  scarlets  dye. 
He  call'd  her  beauty  lime-twin,  her  hair  net : 
She  fears  her  drugs  ill  lay'd,  ner  hair  loose  set  s 
Wouldn't  Heraclitus  laugh  to  see  Macrine 
From  hat  to  shoe,  himself  at  door  refine. 
As  if  the  presence  were  a  mosque ;  and  liA    . 
His  skills  and  hose,  and  call  his  clothes  to  shrifti 
Making  them  confess  not  only  mortal 
Great  stains  and  holes  in  them,  but  venial 
Feathers  and  dust,  wherewith  they  fornicate ; 
And  then  by  Durer's  rules  survey  the  state 
Of  his  each  limb,  and  with  strings  the  odds  trial 
Of  his  neck  to  his  leg,  and  waste  to  thighs. 
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AdjiMt  their  clocbef,  and  to  conftMion  dimw. 
Those  Tonial  siiM,  an  atom,  or  a  atraw ; 
Bat,  oh !  what  terrors  miut  distract  the  soul 
Convicted  of  that  mortal  ^me,  a  hole : 
Or  should  one  pound  of  powder  less  bespread 
Those  monkej-tails  that  wag  behind  their  head. 
Thus  finished,  and  corrected  to  a  hair, 
rhey  march,  to  prate  their  hour  before  the  fair. 
So  first  to  preach  a  white-gloved  chaplain  goes, 
With  band  of  lily,  and  with  cheek  of  rose, 
Sweeter  than  Sharon,  in  imniacnlate  trim, 
Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 
Let  but  the  ladies  smile,  and  they  are  bless*d : 
'  Prodigious !  how  the  things  protest !  protest ! 
Ptoace,  fools,  or  Gonson  will  for  papist  seize  jou. 
If  once  he  catch  you  at  your  Jesu  1  Jesu ! 

Nature  made  every  fop  to  plague  his  brother. 
Just  as  one  beauty  mortifies  another. 
But  here's  the  captain  that  will  plague  them  both. 
Whose  air  cries.  Arm !  whose  very  look  *s  an  oath  t 
The  captain  *s  honest,  sirs,  and  that  *8  enough. 
Though  his  soul  *s  bullet,  and  his  body  buff. 


So  in  immaculate  clothes  and  symmetry 

Perfect  as  circles,  with  such  nicety 

As  a  young  preacher  at  his  first  time  goes 

To  preach,  he  enters,  and  a  lady  which  owes 

Him  not  so  much  as  good-will,  he  arrests. 

And  unto  her  protests,  protests,  protests, 

So  much  as  at  Rome  would  serve  to  have  throws 

Ten  cardinals  into  tlie  Inquisition  : 

And  whispers  by  Jesu  so  oft,  that  a 

pursnevant  would  have  ravish'd  him  away 

For  saying  our  lady's  Psalter.    But  'tis  fit 

That  tney  each  other  plague,  thev  merit  it 

But  here  comes  Glorious  that  will  plague  *em  boti 

Who  in  the  other  extreme  only  doth 

Call  a  rough  carelessness  good  fashion : 

Whose  cloak  his  spurs  tear,  or  whom  he  spits  on. 

He  cares  not,  he.    His  ill  words  do  no  Y 

Tc  him ;  he  rashes  in,  as  if  Aim,  aim. 
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He  spite  ftm-riglit ;  hi*  haiicNT  dMrt  bBta% 
Lake  batrering  raoH,  beete  opea  etety  dear: 
And  with  a  lace  aa  red,  and  aa  awiy, 
Aa  Herod**  hangdogs  m  oM  tapiMij, 
Scarecrow  to  boya,  the  breeding  wMnan's  eoiMk 
Has  jeC  a  atrange  ambition  to  look  wone : 
Confoanda  the  citiI,  keepa  the  rade  in  awe^ 
Jeate  like  a  licenaed  fool^  comma  nda  like  law. 

Frighted,  I  quit  the  room,  bat  leave  it  eo 
Aa  men  from  jails  to  eieeotion  go ; 
For  hong  with  deadly  aina  I  aee  the  wall. 
And  lined  with  giante  deadlier  than  them  all :; 
Each  man  an  Aakapart,  of  atiength  to  toaa 
For  qaoita,  both  Temple-bar  and  Chaiing-eroaa. 
Seared  at  the  grizly  forma,  I  aweat,  I  fly, 
And  ahake  all  o'er,  like  a  diaeover^d  apy. 

Coarta  are  too  much  for  wite  ao  weak  aa  mllw ; 
Chaige  them  with  heaTen*a  aitOIery,  bold  dhriBA  I 
From  aach  alone  the  great  rebukea  endure, 
Whoae  aatire *a  aacred,  and  whoae  rage  aecnre; 

He  meant  to  cry :  and  thoagh  his  fiu»  be  aa  ill 
Aa  theirs  which  in  old  hanffings  whip  Christ,  aCiU 
He  strives  to  look  worse ;  he  keepa  all  in  awe ; 
Jeats  like  a  licensed  fool,  commands  like  law. 

Tired,  now,  I  leave  this  place,  and  but  pleaaed 
As  men  from  gaols  to  execution  go. 
Go,  through  the  great  chamber  (why  ia  it  hoqg 
With  these  seven  deadly  sins?)  being  amoqg 
Theae  Aakaporta,  men  big  enough  to  throw 
Charing-cross,  for  a  bar,  men  that  do  know 
No  token  of  worth,  but  queens  man,  and  fine 
Living  :  barrels  of  beef,  flasgona  of  wine, 
I  shook  like  a  spied  spy— Preachers  which  aia 
Seas  of  wit  and  art,  you  can,  then  dare. 
Drown  the  sins  of  this  place ;  but  aa  for  me 
Which  am  but  a  scant  brook,  enough  shall  be 
To  waah  the  ataina  away :  although  I  yet 

iWith  Maccabeea'  modeaty)  the  known  pieixt 
)f  my  work  leaaen,  yet  aome  wiae  men  ahal]« 
I  hope,  eateem  my  write  Canonical. 
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Tis  BiMr  to  jrmh  a  ibw  light  ■tains ;  but  tfaain 
To  deluf)  nin,  and  drown  a  conit  in  tean. 
How«*er,  what's  now  Apocrypha,  my  wit, 
In  time  to  eome  may  pass  for  Holy  Writ. 
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m  TWO  DIALOGUES. 

WEITTKN  IN  MDOOXXZTin. 


DIALOGUE  L 

Tt»  Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  yon  appear  in  ptia^ 
And  when  it  comes  the  court  sees  nothing  in*t 
ITou  grow  correct,  that  onciO  with  rapture  writ. 
And  are,  besides,  too  moral  for  a  wit. 
Decay  of  parts,  alas !  we  all  must  feel** 
Why  now,  this  moment,  don't  I  see  you  steal  7 
'Tis  all  from  Horace :  Horace  long  before  ye 
Sai^  *  Tories  call'd  him  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory ;' 
And  taught  his  Romans  in  much  better  metre. 
To  laugh  at  fools  who  put  their  trust  in  Peter.' 

But  Horace,  sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice ; 
Bubo  observes,  he  lash'd  no  sort  of  vice : 
Horace  would  say,  Sir  Billy  served  the  crown. 
Blunt  could  do  business.  Hoggins  knew  the  town; 
In  Sappho  touch  the  failings  of  the  sex. 
In  reverend  bishops  note  some  small  neglects. 
And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing. 
Who  cropp'd  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  king. 
His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Could  please  at  court,  and  make  Augustus  smile : 
An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend^and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 
But  'faith  your  yery  friends  will  soon  be  sore ; 
Patriots  there  are,  who  wish  you'd  jest  no  i 
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And  wlMM*t  the  gloiy  ?  *twiU  be  only  tbo^lH 
The  great  bu  nefer  offered  yoa  a  groeL 
Go  aee  Sir  Robeit— 

P.  See  Sir  Robeit!..4iiim» 
And  nerer  laagb— 4br  all  my  life  to  come? 
Seen  him  I  hare,  but  in  hia  happier  hour 
Of  aodal  pleaaiire,>iJl-eicbanged  for  power; 
Seen  him,  ancnmber*d  with  a  venal  tribe. 
Smile  withoQt  art,  and  win  witfaoat  a  bribe 
Would  he  oblige  me  7  ]e(  me  only  find. 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind 
Come,  come,  at  all  I  laogh  he  laugha,  no  doubt , 
The  only  difiference  ia,  I  dare  laugh  out. 

F.  Why  yes:  with  Scripture  still  you  may  be  ftet 
A  horae-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty ; 
A  joke  on  Jekyll,  or  some  odd  old  Whig, 
Who  never  changed  his  principle,  or  wig ; 
A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  every  age. 
Whom  all  lord  chamberlains  allow  the  stage : 
These  nothing  hurts:  they  keep  their  ftshion  still, 
And  wear  their  strange  old  virtue  as  they  wiU. 

If  any  ask  you,  *  Who  *8  the  man  so  near 
His  prince,  that  writes  in  verM,  and  has  his  ear  T* 
Why  answer,  Lyttleton ;  and  Til  engage 
The  worthy  youth  shall  ne*er  be  in  a  rage  : 
But  were  his  verses  vile,  his  whisper  base, 
You*d  quickly  find  him  in  lord  Fanny*s  ease. 
Sejanus,  Wolsey,  hurt  not  honest  Fleury, 
But  well  may  put  some  statesmen  in  a  fiiiy. 

Laugh  then  at  any,  but  at  fools  or  foes ; 
These  you  but  anger,  and  you  mend  not  those. 
Laugh  at  your  friends,  and,  if  your  friends  an  sore, 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 
To  vice  and  folly  to  confine  the  jest. 
Sets  hslf  the  world,  God  knows,  against  the  rest; 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men  ' 
At  sense  and  virtue  balance  all  again. 
Judicious  wits  spread  wide  the  ridicule. 
And  charitably  comfort  knave  and  fooL 
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P.  Dear  sir,  forgive  the  prejudice  of  youth : 
Adieu  distinctioii,  satire,  warmth,  and  truth ! 
Come,  harmless  characters  that  no  one  hk  ;        ' 
Come,  Henley's  oratory,  Osbom's  wit ! 
The  honey  dropping  from  FaTonio's  tongue, 
The  flowers  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Young  I 

The  gracious  dew  of  pulpit  eloquence,         

And  all  the  wcU-whippM  cream  of  courtly  seiife, 
That  erst  was  H— vy's,  F— 's  next,  and  then. 
The  S— te's,  and  then  H— vy's  once  again. 
O  come,  that  easy  Ciceronian  style, 
So  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while. 
As,  though  the  pride  of  Middleton  and  BMd, 
All  boys  may  read,  and  girUi  may  understand  I 
Then  might  I  sing,  without  the  leait  offence, 
And  all  I  sung  should  be  the  nation's  sense ; 
Or  teach  the  melancholy  muse  to  mourn, 
Hang  the  sad  verse  on  Carolina's  urn. 
And  hail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest, 
All  parts  perform'd,  and  all  her  chiUfen  UoN'd  •    " 
80— satire  is  no  more— I  feel  it  die- 
No  gazetteer  more  innocent  than  !>- 
And  let,  a  God's  name,  every  fool  and  knafe  v    * 
Be  graced  through  life,  and  flatter'd  in  his  gaf». 
F.  Why  so?  if  satire  knows  its  time  and  plaoe, 
You  still  may  lash  the  greatest^in  disgrace : 
For  merit  will  by  turns  forsake  them  all ; 
Would  you  know  when  ?  exactly  when  they  fUL  , 
But  let  all  satire  in  all  changes  spare 
Immortal  S— k,  and  grave  D— re. 
Silent  and  soft,  as  saints  removed  to  heaven. 
All  ties  dissolved,  and  every  sin  forgiven. 
These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 
Receive,  and  place  for  ever  near  a  king ! 
There,  where  no  ptisioD,  pride,  or  shame  transport, 
LuH'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  coait ; 
There,  where  no  (kther'e,  brother's,  friend'e  disgrwe 
Once  break  their  rert,  or  stir  them  from  their  pl«iM« 
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Bill  put  the  WMe  of  huiiHUi  miaeriea. 
All  tesn  ara  wiped  for  e^er  from  all  eyee ; 
No  cheek  ■  keowa  to  Mosh,  no  heart  to  throb^ 
8eve  when  ihej  loee  a  ipieetioa,  or  a  job. 

P.  Good  Heaven  foflMl,tiiatl  abould  Uaet their gloiy. 
Who  kaow  how  Uke  Whiip  mmirtere  to  Toiy; 
And  when  three  soveteigne  died  could  acaree  be  vei'^ 
CoBwdariag  what  a  giacioas  prince  waa  neit. 
Have  I,  in  aileat  wonder,  aeen  auch  thinga 
Aa  pride  in  alavea,  and  avarice  in  kinga; 
And  at  a  peer  or  peereat,  ahall  I  iret. 
Who  itanFea  a  aMter, or  fonwean  adebt? 
Virtue,  I  grant  you,  ia  an  empty  hoaat; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  loat? 
Ye  Goda !  ahall  Gibber's  eon,  withooc  reboke, 
Swear  like  a  lofd,  or  JUch  oatwhore  a  duke  t 
A  fiivoorite*8  porter  with  his  master  vie. 
Be  bribed  aa  often,  and  as  often  lie  7 
Shall  Ward  draw  cootracta  with  a  strtwin'a  skin  t 
Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  bis  grace,  a  will? 
Is  ir  for  Bond  or  Peter  (pahry  tUngs) 
To  pay  their  debu,  or  keep  their  iaitfa  like  kiafi  f 
If  Blunt  dispatch'd  himaeM;  he  play'd  the  man ; 
And  so  may*st  thou,  Uluatrioos  Psaseraa ! 
But  shall  a  printer,  weaiy  of  his  life, 
Lesro,  from  their  books,  to  hang  himself  and  wifoT 
This,  this,  my  friend,  1  cannot,  must  not  bear : 
Vit;^  thus  abuaed,  demanda  a  nation's  care : 
This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin. 
And  hurls  the  thunder  of  the  laws  on  gin. 

Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ; 
A  simple  quaker,  or  a  quaker'a  wife. 
Outdo  Landaff  in  doctrine, — ^yea  in  life  t 
Let  bumble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  iama* 
Virtue  may  choose  the  high  or  low  d^gree^ 
Tia  just  alike  to  virtue  and  to  me ; 
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Dwell  in  a  monk,  or  light  upon  a  king, 
6h6*8  still  the  same  beloved,  contented  thing. 
Vice  is  undone,  if  she  foigets  her  birth, 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth 
But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore ; 
Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she 's  mean  no  more . 
Her  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confiMS, 
Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishopt  blest, 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws, 
And  hers  the  Gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws ; 
Mounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head. 
And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 
Lo !  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car. 
Old  England's  genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar 
Diagg'd  in  the  dust !  his  arms  hang  idly  round* 
His  flag  inverted  trails  along  the  ground ! 
Our  youth,  all  liveried  o'er  with  foreign  gold. 
Before  her  dance :  behind  her  crawl  the  old ! 
See  thronging  millions  to  the  pagod  run. 
And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son ! 
Hear  her  black  trumpet  through  the  land  prodaiai, 
That  not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  shame. 
In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  power, 
*Ti8  avarice  all,  ambition  is  no  more ! 
See,  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves ! 
See,  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves ! 
The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore, 
Are  what  ten  thousand  envy  and  adore: 
All,  all  look  up,  with  reverential  awe. 
At  crimes  that  'scape  or  triumph  o'er  the  law 
While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  deciy* 
Nothing  is  sacred  now  but  villany.' 
Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 
Show  there  was  one  who  held  it  m  disdain 
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Tt.  *  Ti8  an  a  KM*— I^ztsn,  ab,  wUl  aty. 

P  Not  yet  my  friend  !to-aaoROw,'6idi  it  aaj 
And  for  that  vmy  canae  I  print  to-day. 
How  ahonld  I  fi«t  to  mangle  evmy  line, 
In  reveranee  to  the  aina  of  thutT^^ine !     ' 
Viee  with  each  giant-^cridea  cornea  on  aaaiit 
InTention  atrirea  to  be  befbre  in  Tain ; 
Feign  what  I  win,  and  paint  it  e*er  ao  atrong^ 
Some  riaing  geniua  aim  op  to  my  aong. 

F.  Yet  none  bat  you  fay  name  the  gollty  laah  | 
E*en  Guthry  saTea  half  Newgate  by  a  daah. 
Spare  then  the  peraon,  and  expoae  the  Tice. 

P.  How,  air !  not  damn  the  aharper,  but  the  diM| 
Come  on  then,  satire !  general  unconfined, 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  aouae  on  aU  the  kind. 
Ye  atateamen,  prieata,  of  one  religion  all ! 
Ye  tradesmen.  Tile,  in  army,  court,  or  haU ! 
Ye  rererend  atheists.—F.  Scandal !  name  them,  who 

P.  Why  that  *b  the  thing  yon  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Who  starred  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt, 
I  nerer  named :  the  town  *s  inquiring  yet. 
The  poisoning  dame— F.  Yon  mean— P.  I  doat— 
F.  Yon  do. 

P.  See,  now  I  keep  the  aecret,  and  not  yon ! 
Thtb  bribing  stateaman — F.  Hold :  too  high  you  gow 

P.  The  bribed  elector— F.  There  you  atoop  too  low 

P.  I  fain  would  pleaae  you,  if  I  knew  with  what 
Tel]  me,  which  knave  is  lawful  game,  which  not  t 
Must  great  offenden,  once  escaped  the  crown, 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down  7- 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requirea, 
As  beasts  of  nature,  may  we  hunt  the  'aquiraat 
Suppoae  I  censure — ^you  know  what  I  mean^ 
To  save  a  bishop,  may  I  name  a  dean  7 

F.  A  dean,  sir  7  no ;  his  fortune  is  not  made; 
Yon  hurt  a  man  that's  riaing  in  the  trade. 
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P.  If  ootthe  tradeonaB  who  Bfllt  op  Uhdafi 
Maeh  less  the  'pnatice  wfao  to<4Dom>w  inif. 
Down,  <ioi»%  fMBidMtin  !  theugh  a  realm  lw«poil^4 
Axnign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wlid>: 
Or,  if  a  couitior  country's  mado  a  job, 
Go  drencb'a'pio^pocketf-and  join  tfao  waoh* 

But,  sir,  I  be^yon^  (for  the  love  of  vice !) 
The  matter's  weighlj,  pny  oonsider  twioe ; 
HamiT|i»uikM  pity  for  the  needy  cheats 
Thoipoorand  ftiendleM  viUain,  than  thn  gnal9: . 
AJas !  the  small  diaeredlt  of  a  bribe 
Scmipft.bitn8  the  lafwyer^  but  mideea  tkit  aoibar 
Then  better  swe  it  charity  become* 
To  tax  dimetora,  who  (thank  God)  have  phms  ^ 
tStUl  bMttff  mdaimen ;  or,  if  the  thing 
May  pinch  e'en  there— wlqr  lay  it  on  a  king*. 

F.  S|9fk  J  atop ! 

P.  lAust  satiie,  then,  nor  rise  nor  ftU  7 
8pealiroitt,)aBd:bid  me  blame  no  roguee  at  aU. 

]S.  Yes,  stiike  H^  Wild,  I'U  justify  the  btom 

P.  Strike  ?  why  the  man  was  hang'd  ten  yMn  ago  t 
Who  now  that  obeolete  eommple  fears  7 
E'en  Peter  tremMee  only  lor  his  «an* 

F.»  Wihat«  abwegrs  Peter?    PMer  thinks  yoimmdr; 
Yon  make  mob'^espefate,  if  they  once  we  *ady  < 
Else mighthe take  to  virtno sorao ygasohene^'   •. 

P.  As  S— k,  if  he  lives»  will  loto  the  piincei 

F.  Strange  spleen  to  S^-^i 

P;De  I  wrong  tfavmuK' 
God^mowsf  I'pnuae-a  conitier whesel caiij    - 
When  I  confess  there  is  who  feels  for  isme^ 
Andmelu  to  goodness^  need  I  Soarborough'aBiHrf  •■ 
Pleased  let  me  <iw-«^ in  BsherVpeaoefiil  jratro? 
(Where  Kent  and  nalura^rie-ibr/PlBlhaaifs  lewsil     • 
TheiSoawPnths.  master,  opening  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dreaok  1  «ee  n^  CwggB^amawi !  i 

Ev'n  i»4^hiriiop  K'0a»^sp9i  deiMt  r  '^ 

Seeker  is  decentr.RunM'has  a  hiait ; 
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HSBBws  wu  fmumanr  am  m  itwmim  pwBi 
To  Berk%  etwy  TirtM  nader  bemw. 
But  4oei  tte  eouit  a  worthy  nui  Mawftt  ? 
That  iMIut.  I  deobm,  ho  hM  aiy  km: 
I  ■him  hii  xenith,  comt  hif  mmM  d 
Thus  Somen  oaee,  and  JOaljIti,  v..^ . 
Oft,  in  the  ckar  itiU  mirror  of  ramat, 
I  rtndiod  Shiowrimiy,  the  wiM  aad  gnat ; 
Carieton'fl  cahn  ■aaeo,  aad  Staohopo'a  aoUa  Ihwn 
Compaiod,  aad  knew  their  geBetow  ond  the  aamo « 
How  pleaciag  Atteitaiy's  aoOer  hour! 

How  ihiaed  the  mmI,  lueomiaer'd  m  the  Tow«r! 
How  can  I  Polteiiej,  Chetieiiield,lbiget, 
While  RoaaanepiritcharaM,  and  Altiewit? 
Aiiyle,  the  etate'e  whole  thunder  hen  to  wieU, 
And  shake  alike  the  Mnate  aad  the  6eld  ? 
Or  Wyndham,  just  to  fieedom  and  the  throng 
The  maMer  of  oar  pamioot,  and  his  own  ? 
Names,  which  I  long  have  loved,  nor  Io?ed  in  Yiln, 
Aank'd  with  theirfiiends,  aad  namber»d  with  theL' 


And  if  yet  higher  the  prood  list  shoirid  end. 
Still  let  me  say,  no  follower,  hot  a  ftisad. 

Yet  think  not,  friendship  only  prompt,  my  lay* 
I  follow  wtoe ;  where  she  shines,  I  praise; 
Points  she  to  priest  or  elder.  Whig  or  Tory, 
Or  round  a  Quaker's  beaTor  cast  a  gloiy. 
I  never  (to  my  sorrow  I  dechra) 

Oiaed  with  the  Man  of  Ross,  or  my  Lord  Mayor. 

Some  in  their  choice  of  friends  (nay  look  not  grave) 

Have  still  a  secret  bias  to  a  knave : 

To  find  an  honest  man  1  best  about, 

And  love  him,  eourt  bun,  praise  Mm,  hi  or  out 
F  Then  why  so  few  commended  T 

^^         ^  P.  Netsofisne; 

find  yon  the  virtae,  and  ru  find  the  vene. 

But  random  praise    the  tsik  can  ne'er  be  dwm ; 

Each  mother  asks  it  Ibr  her  booby  son ; 
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Each  widow  ukt  it  for  the  beat  of  men. 
For  him  she  weeps,  for  him  she  weds  again. 
Praise  camiot  stoop,  like  satire,  to  the  groond : 
The  number  may  be  hang'd,  bat  not  be  crown  d. 
Enough  for  half  the  greatest  of  these  dajrs, 
To  escape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  they  pretend  f 
Dare  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  ? 
What  Richlieo  wanted,  Loois  soaroe  coold  gain, 
And  what  young  Ammon  wVd,  but  wish*d  in  vnia. 
No  power  the  muse's  friendship  can  command ; 
Vo  power,  when  virtue  claims  it,  can  withstand : 
!*«  Cato,  Virgil  paid  one  honest  line : 

0  let  my  country's  fiiends  illumine  mine  S-* 
What  are  yon  thinking?  F.  'Faith  thethought'eMrfi^ 

1  think  your  friends  are  out,  and  would  be  in. 

P.  If  merely  to  come  in,  sir,  they  go  out, 
The  wny  they  take  is  strangely  round  about 

F.  They  too  may  be  corrupted,  you'll  allow. 

P.  I  only  caU  those  knaTes  who  are  so  now 
Is  that  too  little  7    Come  then,  I'U  comply-* 
Spirit  of  Amall !  aid  me  while  I  lie  : 
43obbam's  a  cowwd,  Polwarth  is  a  aUTe, 
And  Lyttleton  a  dark,  designmg  knave ; 
St  John  has  OTer  been  a  wealthy  fbol^^ 
But  let  me  add.  Sir  Robert's  migfaty  doll. 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  lifo^ 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 

But  pray  when  others  praise  him,  do  I  bltBtt 
Gall  Vems,  Wolsey,  any  odious  name ! 
Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  a  wreath  of  mine, 
O  all-aceomplish'd  St.  John !  deck  thy  shrine  ? 

What !  shall  each  spur-gaU'd  haekney  of  the  4uf 
WhcB  Puton  gives  him  double  pou  and  pay. 
Or  aaeh  new-penaioa'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  whidows,  if  I  treat  a  fnend. 
Then  wisely  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hnrt, 
Bmfiwan  my  gnest  at  whom  they  threw  the  diit  f 
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Sara,  if  1  apsM  the  nuamtar,  m  nilet 
or  boBonr  bind  ae,  aot  ta  aaol  hb  took ; 
Sore,  <f  they  canaoc  cot,  it  may  be  eeid 
Hit  Mwe  ere  toolUem,  end  hat  hitchOi  Imd. 

It  an(er*d  IXiweat,  onee  open  a  day. 
To  tee  a  foaaeae  kiek'd  that  took  hat  pay ; 
But  ariMn  be  heaid  tiia  affranc  the  fellow  gaaiw 
Knew  ooe  a  man  of  hononr,  one  a  knave ; 
Tbe  pradent  genenltnm'd  it  to  a  jett, 
▲ad  beig'd  be'd  taho«to  paiM  to  Udk  tke  ml : 
Whidi  not  at  praaent  having  time  to  d^^ 

F.  HoU,air!  forGod'e  eeke,when*B  tl»nifO«l 
Against  your  wonUp  when  ted  S— k  writ?  {lo  yefll 
Or  P— fe  ponrUl  fiHtfa  dM  tervent  of  km  wit  ? 
il»  tnnt  the  baid  wboM  diMiek  all  oanunMid 
[In  powvr  a  eartant,  out  ef  power  afHend] 
To  W— la  goihy  of  eome  venial  ain ; 
What  *B  that  to  yoa  who  ne'er  waa  eat  Bor  IK  f 

Tbe  priait<wboie  flattery  tedrept  the  ciewa. 
How  hmc  be  yea  7  he  only  alain'd  the  gown. 
And  bow  did,  prty,  the  florid  yootb  oflfend, 
Whoae  •peech  yoa  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  IKondt 

P.  Taith,  it  imports  not  much  from  whom  itfl 
Whoever  borrow'd  eoald  not  be  to  blaaM^ 
Since  the  whole  heoae  did  aftefwawb  the  sanM 
Let  coortly  wifti  to  wits  afletd  supply. 
As  hog  to  hof  ia  hats  of  Westphaly : 
If  one,  through  nature's  hoanty  or  his  leid*a. 
Ha4  aikal  tke  fragal,  dirty  soil  affoida. 
From  him  the  neit  reoeives  it,  tfaiek  or  tkhi, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in ; 
The  blaesed  beneflt,  not  ther^confined, 
I^iiwiloahe  thnd,  who  mnles  deee  behind. 
From  4|il  to  month,  they  feed  and  they  < 
The  last  Ml  flurly  gives  it  to  tbe  honae 

F.  This  ftkhy  smUle,  this  bcaaUy  IhM 
QniteJwdsmy  stomach*-M* 

^  "•  P.  Sodeeeflmisiy^ 
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And  all  yoar  courtly  civeKati  can  Tent, 
Perfnae  to  you,  to  me  is  eicrement. 
But  hear  me  fiuther-^aphet,  'tif  agreed. 
Writ  not,  and  Cbartrea  scarce  could  write  or  read, 
In  all  the  coaita  of  Pindus  guiltleaa  quite : 
Bnt  pens  can  forge,  my  friend,  that  cannot  wfito ; 
And  mutt  no  egg  in  Japliet*B  lace  be  thrown, 
Because  the  deed  he  forged  was  not  my  own  ? 
Must  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 
Unleai,  good  man!  he  has  been fiurly  in ? 
No  zealooa  pastor  blame  a  failing  spouse, 
Without  a  staring  reason  on  his  brows  7 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Became  the  insult  *s  not  on  man,  but  God  ^ 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had  ? 
Tb»  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 
When  truth  and  virtue  an  affh>nt  endures. 
The  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  should  be  yeni 
Mine,  as  a  foe  proibss*d  to  (klse  pretence. 
Who  think  a  coxcomb's  honour  like  his  ■ease ; 
Ifine,  as  a  (Hend  to  every  worthy  mind ; 
And  mine  as  man,  who  feel  for  all  mankind. 

F.  You*re  strangely  proud. 

P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  alav«| 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave ; 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  gmve. 
Yes,  I  am  proud  :  I  must  be  proud  to  eee 
Men  not  a&aid  of  God^  aftatd  of  me : 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  tfarene, 
Yet  touch'd  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone. 

O  sacred  weapon !  left  for  Truth's  defence, 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolenoe ! 
To  all  but  heaven-directed  hands  denied, 
Tlie  muse  may  give  thee,  but  the  gods  must  guide 
Eewrent  I  touch  thee !  bnt  with  honest  zeal ; 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  puUio  weal. 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall. 
Ami  goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall.  , 

Vol.  n.  7 
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YetiMeliiMMtsSi 

Tluu  coanti  your  bMotiaf  oaly  by  j 

Spin  all  your  cekm^ht  o*er  (km  f  of  day ! 

Tlw  «aM'i  wisg  ihaU  brwh  yoa  dl  awaj: 

All  hif  graot  pvMehet,  all  hk  Inrdahip  mag^ 

All  lh»t  «Miioi  aaials  of  qoeena,  awi  goda  of  U^^f 

An,  all  bol  timlH  dropi  deatd-boni  from  tba  praaBp 

like  tbolaat  gMctte,  or  the  bat  addraaa. 

When  black  ambition  ataina  a  paUio  oanaa^ 
A  monarch's  awoid  whan  mad  vam*giMy  dmin» 
Not  WallerV  wvaath  can  hide  a  naiian'a  aear. 
Not  Boileau  turn  the  feather  to  aatac. 

Not  so,  when,diadem'd  with  laya  dinne, 
Toucb*d  with  the  flame  that  bceaka  fiaoi 

shrine. 
Her  priestess  maae  foibida  the  food  to  die* 
And  opes  the  lemfle  ef  eternity. 
TMift  tthm  tiopbiea  deck  the  truly  btata. 
Than  such  at  Anatia  caats  into  the  gmve ; 
Far  oMwr  atam  thaoa  *  and  **  wear^ 
And  may  descend  to  JMonlinglon  fiom  ficaii; 
(Soch  as  on  Heugh'a  nnanllied  mitra  ahiae. 
Or  beam,  good  Digby,  from  a  heaitlika  thine) 
Left  Mvy   howl,   while  heavea'a   whole 

■ings. 
And  bark  at  honour  not  e^nierr'd  by  kinga; 
Let  flattery  sickeniqg  aee  tfaeincenae  liaa, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  gratefnl  to  the  akma: 
Truth  guaida  the  poet,  aaactifiea  dm  line, 
And  makea  immortal  veraa  aa  aaaaa  aa  mine. 

Yes,  the  laat  pen  for  freedom  let  nm  dmw. 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  Imt  ; 
Here,  last  of  Briions !  let  yoar  names  be  nadt 
Are  nnna^  none  living  ?  let  me  pcaiae  the  dead, 
And  for  Om  cauae  which  made  yonr  fiulmn  aUaai 
Fall  by  the  T^laa  of  their  dngnnaalfi  line. 

F.  Alaa,  alaa  I  pray  end  what  yon  began, 
And  write  nest  winter  moi*  Easaya  on  Man. 


(  M  ) 
IMITATIONS  OF  HORACSl 

EPISTLE  VIL 

hmiaied  in  the  Manner  qfDr.  Swfft. 

Tm  tmb,  my  lord,  I  gave  my  word, 
I  would  be  with  yon  June  the  third ; 
Changed  ft  to  Anguat,  and  (In  shoit) 
Have  kept  it--as  you  do  at  eowt. 
You  humour  me  when  I  am  nek. 
Why  not  when  I  am  aplenecic  7 
In  town,  what  olyects  could  I  meet  1 
The  shops  shut  up  in  every  street, 
And  fimerah  blackenmg  all  the  doom, 
And  yet  more  melancholy  whores : 
And  what  a  dust  in  every  place ! 
And  a  thin  court  that  wants  your  fkee 
And  fevers  raging  up  and  down, 
And  W*  and  H««  both  in  town  I 

*  The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  case 
*Tis  true,  but  winter  comes  apace : 
Then  southward  let  your  bard  retire. 
Hold  out  some  months  'tvrixt  sun  and  Are, 
And  you  shall  see,  the  first  warm  weather, 
Me  and  the  buRerflies  together. 

My  lord,  your  fkronrs  well  I  know : 
'Tis  with  distinction  you  bestow ; 
And  not  to  every  one  That  comes, 
Just  as  a  Scotsman  does  his  plums. 
'  Fray  take  them,  sir—Enough  *s  a  ftait : 
Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest'— 
What,  rob  your  boys?  those  pretty  rogoes! 
*No,  sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  hogs.' 
Thus  fools  with  compliments  besiege  ye, 
Contriving  never  to  oblige  y&. 
Scatter  yonr  favours  on  a  fop. 
Ingratitude 's  the  certain  crop-, 
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A4i 'lit  btt  JMC,  rU  teU  joa  1 

Voo  give  die  things  you  never  care  for. 

A  wise  nun  alwtyt  it  or  flhoald 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good ; 

But  makes  a  difference  in  his  thought 

Betwixt  a  guinea  and  a  groat. 

Now  tfab  Vn  say,  you'll  find  in  ma 
A  safe  companion  and  a  free ; 
But  if  you*d  have  me  always  near-- 
A  woid,  pmy,  in  your  honour's  ear: 
I  hope  it  is  your  resolution 
To  give  me  back  my  constitution  ! 
The  sprightly  wit,  the  lively  eye, 
The  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety, 
That  kogh'd  down  many  a  summer  mn. 
And  kept  you  up  so  oft  till  one ! 
And  all  that  volunUuy  vein. 
As  whan  Belinda  raised  my  strain. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  plink 
In  at  a  com  loft  through  a  chink ; 
But  having  amply  stuff*d  his  skin. 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in ; 
Which  one  belonging  to  the  house 
(*Twas  not  a  man,  it  was  a  mouse) 
Observing,  cried,  *  You  'scape  not  so ; 
Lean  as  you  came,  sir,  you  must  go.* 

Sir,  you  may  spare  your  application,  . 
I'm  no  such  beast,  nor  his  relation ; 
Not  one  that  temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  octoUas ; 
Extremely  ready  to  resign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine; 
South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  pleaaa^ 
Leave  me  but  liberty  and  ease. 
*Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  praised  my  modesty,  and  smiled. 

*  Give  me,'  I  cried  (enough  for  me,) 

*  My  bread,  and  independency !' 
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So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two, 

And  lived just  as  you  see  I  do ; 

Neo^'fifty,  and  without  a  wife, 
I  truflt  tluit  sinking  fond,  my  life. 
Can  I  retranoh  ?  Yes,  mighty  weU, 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  little  hoaw,  with  trees  arrow, 
And,  likeita  master,  very  low. 
There  4ied  toy  father,  no  man's  debtor, 
And  there  I'll  die,  nor  wevse  nor  better. 

To  set  this  matter  full  before  ye. 
Our  old  friend  Swift  will  tell  his  story. 
'  '*4kyley,  die  nation's  great  support--^ 
But  you  may  Tead  It,  I  stop  short 
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OcaAftMiira  nooni !  and  nigfali  ditiwf 
Or  when  I  sup^  or  wImd  I  dine, 
My  frienk  Mbove,  my  ibihs  below. 
Chatting  and  langhmg  all  »*row, 
The  beans  and  bacon  set  beftire  'cm. 
Hie  graee-cmp  served  with  all  decoraoi  t 
Each  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  plenty 
And  ef  en  the  very  dogs  at  ease ! 
Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things. 
How  this  or  that  Italian  sings, 
A  neighbour's  madness,  or  his  speowy 
Olr  what 's  in  either  of  the  bonsee: 
Bat  somedung  much  more  our  «om««, 
MAad  fiiie  a  spandal  not  to  learn : 
WUth  b  the  happier,  or  the  wiser, 
A  man  of  merit,  or  a  mieer  ? 
Whether  we  ooght  to  cfaoeee  onr  fiimiii^ 
Vv  tMr  own  worth,  or  oar  ens*  ettdef 

«  ■  .1  M     ■  I 

••■m  Iki  ftnt  part  in  Swift's 
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What  good,  or  bettor,  we  may  call, 
kad  what  the  Very  best  of  all  7 

Our  friend  Dan  Prior,  told  (you  Iomiw) 
A  tale  extremely  '4-propoa:* 
Name  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trioe 
He  had  a  itoiy  of  two  mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (to  runs  the  fable) 
A  country  mouae,  right  hoepiubie, 
Reoeived  a  town  mouae  at  hia  boaidlv 
Juat  aa  a  farmer  might  a  lonL 
A  frugal  mouae  upon  the  whole, 
Yet  lo^ed  hb  friend,  and  had  a  aool. 
Knew  what  waa  handeome,  and  wonld  do*l, 
On  just  occasion,  *  codte  qui  coute.* 
He  brought  him  bacon,  (nothing  lean ;) 
Pudding  that  might  have  pleased  a  dean ; 
Cheese,  auch  as  men  in  Suffolk  makei 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Y«t,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  spaiingi 
He  ate  himaelf  the  lind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarae  could  touch  a  bit, 
fiut  show'd  his  breeding  and  hia  wit; 
He  did  his  best  to  eeem  to  eat. 
And  cried,  *  I  tow  you're  mighty  neat; 
But,  lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene ! 
For  God's  sake  come,  and  live  with  mea . 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die. 
Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Theii  spend  your  liie  in  joy  and  spoit; 
(This  doctrine,  friend,  I  leam'd  at  oouit*) 

The  Teiiest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  fumpHJia 
Away  th^  come,  through  thick  and  Ihli  . 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln^sHnn ; 
CTlraa  on  the  night  of  a  debate, 
Whbnall  their  lordships  had  sat  lalnJ      i 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin«i  in  deeeiiption,  he  might  ehmr  It 
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Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembliiig  Iklla, 
And  tips  with  tiWer  all  the  walls ; 
Pallidian  walla,  Venetian  doon, 
Groteaco  rooft,  and  stucco  floors: 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  said, 
TIm  mcton  was  up,  and  men  a-bed, 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red ; 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  down  the  mice  sat,  *  tdte  &  tdte.* 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 
Ttstes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
Tails  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law : 

Que  ca  est  bon !  Ah,  go^tez  ra ! 
'IW  jelly's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing, 
Ptay  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in 
Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain  ? 
He  stuffs,  and  swills,  and  stuffs  again. 

Fm  quite  ashamed— 'tis  mighty  rude 
To  eat  so  much — ^but  all's  so  good. 
I  k»fe  a  thousand  thanks  to  give— 
My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live.* 
No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs  and  all : 
'  A  rat,  a  rat !  clap  to  the  dooiv- ' 
Th»  oat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 
Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice ! 
(It  was  by  Pkovidence  they  think, 
For  your  damn'd  stucco  has  no  chhik.) 
*  Aii*t  please  your  honour,'  quoth  the  peaaui^ 
'  This  SUM  desert  is  not  so  pleisaat : 
Ghw  me  agila  my  hollow  tree, 
A  emit  af  brnd,  and  Ubeity  r 
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BOOK  IV.— ODE  L 

TO  VENUS. 
AoAUt?  new  tumulti  in  n^  breapt? 

Ah  gptra  me,  Venat !  let  ine»  let  BM.iait4 
I  am  not  now,  alaa!  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  queen  Jkam*    ' 
Ah !  iound  no  more  thy  aoft  alanna^ 

Nor  eirele  eober  filly  with  thy  cbioaM ! 
Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  deairea ! 

THirn,  turn  to  willing  bearta  your  waatmi  flMTi 
To  number  five  direa  your  dovea, 

There  apread  round  Murray  all  yoorblooBiingtofii 
Noble  and  youngs  who  atrikea  the  heait 

With  every  sprightly,  every  decent  pari; 
Equal  the  ii^\ired  to  defend. 

To  charm.the  miatreea,  or  to  fii  the  friend. 
He,  with  a  hundred  arta  refined. 

Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half  the  lilai  t 
To  him  each  rival  shall  submit. 

Make  but  hia  riches  equal  to  bis  wiL 
Then  shall  thy  Ibrm  the  marble  grace, 

(Tby  Grecian  ibnn)  and  Chloe  lend  the  ftM(| 
Hia  hoiiae,  embosom'd  in  the  grove. 

Sacred  to  social  life  and  ao^  love. 
Shall  fitter  o*er  the  pendent  greeav 

Where  Tbamea  reflects  the  visionary  acaaai 
Thither  the  ailvei^eounding  lyres 

Sh|41  call  the  .smiling  loves  and  young  deriim* 
Tliere,  every  grace  and  muse  shall  throag^ 

Eiah  the  dance,  or  animate  the  aong^ 
There  youths  and  nympha,  in  ooneeit  gay. 

Shall  hail  the  riaing,  close  the  parting  day 
With  me,  alaa !  those  joys  are  o'er; 

For  me  the  venial  garlanda  bloom  no  mora 
Adien!  ibad hope  of  mutnal  fire. 

The  stflMielieving,  still  renew'd  desire : 
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Adieu !  the  hearuexpanding  bowl, 

And  all  the  kind  deceivers  of  the  aool ! 
Btt  wfajl?  all  tell  me,  ah  too  dear! 

Steals  dowB  my  cheek  the  involantary  tear? 
Why  words  so  flowing,  thoughu  so  free, 

Stop,  or  turn  nonsense,  at  one  glance  of  theeT 
Thee,  dress'd  in  Fancy's  airy  beam. 

Absent  l-lbUow  through  the  extended  dream ; 
Now,  now  1  ce^^  I  clasp  thy  charms, 

And  now  you  burst  (ah  crud)  from  my  armi! 
And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  softly  glide  by  the  canal ; 
Now  shown  by  Cynthia*s  silver  ray. 

And  now  on  rolling  waters  snatch'd  away 
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A   FRAOMRNT. 

LssT  you  should  think  that  verse  shall  die, 

Which  sounds  the  silver  Thames  along. 
Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly 

Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song ; 
Though  daring  Milton  sits  sublime, 

In  Spenser  native  muses  play ; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Nor  pensive  Cowley's  moral  lay- 
Sages  and  chiefs,  long  since  had  birth 

Ere  Cesar  was,  or  Newton  nUned ; 
These  raised  new  empires  o'er  the  earth. 

And  those  new  heavens  and  systems  firamed. 
Vain  was  the  chiefs,  the  sage's  pride ! 
Tliey  had  no  poet,  and  they  died ; 
In  via  they  schemed,  in  vain  they  bM ! 
Iliey  had  no  i^.  and  are  dead 
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Om  RteMngfnm  Oe  Right  Ham.  LaAf 
Shdey,  a  Standiah  and  two  Pmt. 

Txs,  I  beheld  the  Atheniui  qoeen 
Deecend  in  all  her  sober  chuini ; 
And, '  Take,*  the  said,  and  smiled  wnaei 

*  Take  at  this  hand  celettia]  anns : 
8eeare  the  radiant  weapons  wield ; 

This  golden  lance  shall  guard  desert. 
And  if  a  Tice  dares  keep  the  field, 

Thw  steel  shall  stab  it  to  the  heart' 
Awed,  on  my  bended  knees  I  fell. 

Received  the  weapons  of  the  sky. 
And  dipp'd  them  in  the  sable  well. 

The  foont  of  lame  or  infamy. 
What  well  7  what  weapon  7*  Flaria  erioi 

*  A  standish,  steel  and  golden  pen ; 
ft  came  from  Bertrand's,  not  the  skies ; 

I  gave  it  you  to  write  again. 
*But,  friend,  take  beed  whom  you  attack ; 

YouMl  bring  a  house,  I  mean  of  peers. 
Red,  blue,  and  green,  nay,  white  and  blacky 

L*****  and  all  about  your  ears. 

*  You'd  write  as  smooth  again  on  glass, 

And  run  on  ivoiy  so  glib. 

As  not  to  stick  at  fool  or  ass, 

Nor  stop  at  flattery  or  fib. 

*  Athenian  queen !  and  sober  chanu! 

I  tell  you,  fool,  there 's  nothing  inHt 
*Tis  Venus,  Venus  gives  these  arms; 
In  Dryden*B  Viigil  see  the  print 

Come,  if  yon  *11  be  a  quiet  soul. 
That  daras  tell  neither  truth  nor  ties, 

!*11  list  you  in  the  harmless  roll 
Of  those  that  sing  of  these  poor  €y«s. 
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EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT,  EARL  OP  OXFORD, 

AND  EARL  MORTIMER. 

Sent  to  ike  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  Dr,  Pamdti  Poewu, 

pMished  bjf  oitr  Author,  afttr  the  aaid  Enrte  mi- 

prigonmerU  in  the  Tower  and  Retreat  into  the  Coicf»* 

try,  in  the  Year  1721. 


Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-loved  poet  aung^ 
Till  death  untimely  8topp*d  hit  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh,  ju8t  beheld,  and  lost :  admired,  and  mourn'd! 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adom'd ! 
Bless*d  in  each  science,  bless*d  in  every  strain! 
Dear  to  the  muse !  to  Harley  deaiv-in  vain ! 
For  him,  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despised  the  ihrce  of  stato^ 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dexterous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit, 
And  pleased  to  escape  from  flattery  to  wiL 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  bo  dear, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear,) 
Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  dayii 
Still  hear  thy  Pamell  in  his  living  lays. 
Who,  careless  now  of  interest,  fame,  or  fato, 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e*er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call. 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  scats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine : 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  snd  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
Tis  hers  the  brave  man*s  latest  steps  to  tracs^ 
Re-judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgmee. 
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Sbe  raia,  or  lo  ilw  .aMd,  or  te  cefl. 

Who.  the  lii^  Jiiijem*  frieirf  h,,  bid  fa«pdL 
Fe.  oow  Ae  d«b,  a,j  e»«ig  w^  ^  fc^ 

E  en  0otr,  oh.erfmiitof  the  puting  my, 
jg;«Mhe  «!«  «„,«t  of  tliy  varioL  <iV. 
Throogh  fottoae*!  cloud  one  tnilj  gnat  «■  «eL 
NorfiMtttoteUtlutMortiiiierighe. 

EPISTLE  TO  JAMES  CRAOGS,  ESQ 

Seentarjf  of  State  in  iXe  Fear  179a 
A  MUL  M  fiiU  of  worth,  tt  Toid  ofindeu 
Wta^  Bothiog  eeek.  10  diow.  or  nJbtThid.: 
Which  nor  to  guilt  nor  fear  iu  cantion  ow«^ 
A^  boaali  a  waimth  that  fiom  no  paa«ion  lloiw 
A^  am««ht  to  feign ;  a  judging  eye. 
lHatdarto  aeTeie  upon  a  riaing  lie. 
And  atrikei  a  Unah  through  fiootkM  flatterr  • 
All  thia  thou  weit ;  and  being  thb  before, 
lUiow,  king!  and  fortune  cannot  make  thee  »ow 
Tb«i  icora  to  gain  a  fHend  by  aervile  way.. 
Nor  wtth  to  lo«j  a  foe  the«  virtue,  raiae ; 
But  candid,  free,  linceie  aayon  b^an, 
Fh>ceed— a  niini.ter,  but  .till  a  man. 
Be  not  (exalted  to  whatever  degree) 
Aiihamed  of  any  j&iend,  not  e'en  of  me  : 
Tlje  patriot',  plain,  but  untrod,  path  pnnne ; 
If  not,  'ti.  I  murt  be  ..hamed  ofVoa. 

EPISTLE  TO  BIH.  JERVAS ; 

W^ttt  Mr.  thyden'f  Translation  of  Frema^^  ^ 

fff  FamSing, 

Thi.Epuitle.andthetwofoltowiiig.werewritt«iiom* 
year,  before  the  rert,  and  originally  printed  in  1717. 
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This  Teno  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  reAve 
This,  irom  no  venal  or  ungrateful  mute. 
Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  tome  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  eveiy  line ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  eolour*d  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimic  ftoe ; 
Read  these  instructive  leaves,  in  which  conspire 
Fresnoy*s  dose  art,  and  Dryden's  native  fire  t 
And  reading  wish,  like  theirs  our  fate  and  fime, 
So  miz'd  our  studies,  and  so  join*d  our  name : 
Like  them  to  shine  through  long  succeeding  age, 
So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame  t 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  ud 

light 
How  oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day. 
While  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away ! 
How  oft  our  slowly-growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art ! 
How  oft  review ;  each  finding,  like  a  friend, 
tomething  to  blame  and  something  to  commend ! 
What   flattering  scenes   our   wandering  ftapy 

wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thott|^l 
Together  o*er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
Fired  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  moan» 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  st  Maro's  urn: 
With  thee  repose  where  Tully  once  was  laid* 
Or  seek  some  ruin's  formidable  shade : 
While  fsncy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view« 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew. 
Here  thy  well-studied  marbles  fix  our  9je% 
A  fading  fresco  here  demands  a  sigh : 
£lach  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  GuJdo*s  ail 
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Omimi*!  tMiigtb,  CwtegM'9  Mfker  line, 
PkoIo*a  free  etreke,  aad  Titiui*t  warmth  4mB& 

How  iaieh'd  wiHi  ahHtrimu  toil  appean 
This  man  weU-polMlird  gem,  the  work  of  yeaii . 
Yet  BtiH  how  ftint  hf  preoepc  ia  ezpreai'd 
The  liTing  imafe  ia  the  painter'a  breatt! 
Theaee  endlem  breams  of  lur  ideaa  flow, 
Strike  ia  the  aketeh,  or  in  the  piiitan  glow ; 
TbOBoe  beaoty,  waking  al!  her  fonne,  aapplia* 
An  angePa  aweetness,  or  Bfidfewaier*a  eyea. 

Mmo  !  at  that  name  thy  aacrad  aorrowa  ahod, 
Thoae  tean  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead ! 
Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire. 
Each  paper  fiame  infbrmM  with  purer  fire : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  eheera  or  toftena  life. 
The  tender  aiater,  daoghter,  friend,  and  wifb : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makea  mankind  adore ; 
Then  view  thiri  maifale,  and  be  vain  no  more ! 

Yet  itlil  her  charma  in  breathmg  paint  engage ; 
Her  modeat  eheek  ahall  warm  a  futnre  age. 
Beauty,  frail  flower  that  every  seaaon  lean, 
Blooma  in  thy  eolonn  for  a  thoaaand  yearn. 
Thui  Cliorefaiira  race  ahall  other  hearts  mrpn&iif 
And  other  beantiea  envy  Wonley's  eyei ; 
Each  pleaaing  Blount  ahall  endleaa  imilea  beitow 
And  toft  Belinda^t  bluah  for  ever  glow. 

Oh,  lasting  aa  thoae  colonn  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  fauUlesa  as  thy  line ; 
New  gmees  yearly  like  thy  works  display, 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay ; 
Led  by  some  mle,  that  guides,  but  not  constrains 
And  finish'd  more  through  happiness  than  paina ! 
The  kindred  aits  shaO  in  their  praise  conspue. 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
Yet  should  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place, 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  face ; 
Vet  shiNdd  the  Mnaes  bid  my  numben  roH 
Strong'  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  thev  sbol ; 
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With  Zeniu'  Helen  thy  Bridgewatertie, 
And  these  be  rang  till  GnnTille't  Mynt  die ; 
Alu !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim ! 
Thou  bat  preaery'tt  a  fhce,  and  I  a  name. 


EPISTLE  TO  MISS  BLOUNT; 
WUh  the  Works  of  Voiture. 

Iir  tlMM  gay  thoughts  the  lovee  and  gnflM 
And  all  the  writer  lives  in  every  line: 
His  easy  art  nay  happy  nature  seem, 
Trifles  themselves  are  elegant  in  him. 
Sum  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate. 
Who  without  flattery  pleased  the  fair  and  great ; 
Still  with  esteem  no  less  conversed  than  read ; 
With  wit  well-natured,  and  with  books  weU^bradt 
His  heart,  his  mistress  and  his  friend  did  sham; 
His  time,  the  muse,  the  witty,  and  the  fair. 
Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 
ChMrfhl  he  play'd  the  trifle,  life,  away ; 
TiU  flite,  scarce  fbh,  his  gentle  breath  suppnei'd. 
As  smiling  infitnts  sport  themselves  to  rest. 
E'en  rival  wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore, 
And  the  gay  moum*d  who  never  moumM  beflMe; 
The  traest  hearts  for  Voiture  heaved  with  aghi, 
Voituie  was  wept  by  aU  the  brightest  eyes : 
The  smiles  and  loves  had  died  in  Voiture's  death» 
But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe. 

Ltl  fhe  strict  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  eiaet,  and  serious  couAdy ; 
In  every  scene  some  moral  let  it  teach, 
Aad,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  please  and  piMfih.' 
Let  mine,  an  innocent  gay  fioce  appear, 
And  morediverting  stiU  than  regular. 
Have  humovr,  wit,  a  nstive  ease  and  giaoe, 
Though  not  too  strictly  bound  to  time  and  pliMt 
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Critics  in  wit,  or  life,  aie  hard  to  plane ; 
Few  write  to  thoee  and  none  can  live  to  these. 

Too  much  your  sei  are  by  their  forms  confined. 
Severe  to  all,  Uit  most  to  womaakiod ; 
Custom,  grown  blind  with  age,  must  be  yottrgnid# 
Your  pleasure  is  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride ; 
By  nature  yielding,  stubborn  but  for  fame; 
Made  slaves  by  honour,  and  made  fools  by 
Marriage  may  all  those  petty  tyrants  chasei 
But  seu  up  one,  a  greater,  in  their  place : 
Well  might  you  wish  for  change  by  thoee 
But  the  last  tyrant  ever  proves  the  worst. 
Still  in  constraint  your  sofiering  sex 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains : 
Whole  yean  neglected,  for  some  months  adoiid^ 
The  fawning  servant  turns  a  haogfaty  lord. 
Ah,  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life, 
For  the  dull  glory  of  a  Tirtoous  wife ; 
Nor  let  false  shows,  nor  empty  titles  please: 
Aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  ease. 

The  gods,  to  corse  Pkmela  with  her  pmyeUr 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanden  mam^ 
The  shining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  state, 
And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing! 
Pride,  pomp,  and  sUte,  but  reach  her  outwaidptit 
She  sighs,  and  is  no  dutchess  at  her  heart. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fetes  withstand,  and  yon 
Are  destined  Hymen's  willing  victim  too ; 
Tmst  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charaM» 
Those,  age  or  sickness,  soon  or  Iste,  disams : 
Good-humour  only  teachea  charms  to  last. 
Still  makes  new  conquesu,  and  maintains  the  pert 
Love  raised  on  beauty  will,  like  that,  decay. 
Our  hearts  may  bear  ita  alender  chain  a  day;  | 

As  floweiy  bands  in  wantonness  are  won, 


A  moniing*spleasaie,  and  at  evening  torn;  ) 
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This  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more  strong, 
The  wilting  heart,  and  only  holds  it  lon^. 

Thus  Voiture's*  early  care  still  shone  the  same, 
And  Monthausier  was  only  changed  in  name ; 
By  this,  e'en  now  they  live,  e*en  now  they  charm, 
l^ieit  wit  still  sparkling,  and  their  flames  still  wann. 

Now  crown'd  with  myrtle  on  the  Elysian  coast, 
Amid  those  lovers,  joys  his  gentle  ghost : 
Pleased,   while  with  smiles  his   happy  lines  you 

view. 
And  finds  a  fairer  Rambouillet  in  you. 
The  hrightost  eyes  in  France  inspired  his  i_ 
'tbh  brightest  eyes  in  Britain  now  peruse; 
And  dead,  as  living,  'tis  our  author's  pride 
Still  t6  charm  those  who  charm  the  world  besidct. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME, 
On  her  leaving  (%e  Town  after  the  Connaium,  1715 

As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother*s  care 
D^gs  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air, 
Just  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye, 
And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh ; 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  sever. 
Yet  takes  one  kiss  before  she  parts  for  ever ; 
Thus  from  the  world  fiur  Zephalinda  flew. 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  sighs  withdrew; 
Not  that  their  pleasures  caused  her  discontent, 
She  sigh'd,  not  that  they  stay'd  but  that  she  went. 

She  went  to  plain-work,  anr^  to  purling  brooks, 
Old-foshion'd  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks : 
She  went  from  opera,  park,  assembly,  play, 
Tu  mommg  walks,  and  prayers  three  hours  a>day ; 
To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea, 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  golitary  tea ; 
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Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon, 

Count  the  flow  clock,  and  dino  exact  at  noon; 

Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 

Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  'squire ; 

Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  seven. 

There  surve  and  pray,  for  that 's  the  way  to  lieavcA 

Some  'squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack ; 
Whose  game  is  whist,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack: 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds. 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries,—*  No  words ! 
Or  with  his  bounds  comes  hallooing  from  the  stable^ 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  table ; 
Whose   laughs  are   hearty,  though  his  jesu  m 

coarse. 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things— but  his  hone. 

In  some  f:ur  evening,  on  your  elbow  laid, 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade ; 
In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene, 
See  coronations  rise  on  every  green ; 
Before  you  pass  the  imaginary  sigiito 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter'd  knigbtii 
While  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes; 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies. 
Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls. 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls! 

So  when  your  slave,  at  some  dear  idle  time, 
Not  plagued  with  headaches,  or  the  want  of  rhyms^ 
Stands  in  the  streets,  abstracted  from  the  crew,  i 

And  while  he  seema  to  study,  thinks  of  you ; 
Just  when  his  fancy  paints  your  sprightly  eyes,  j 

Or  sees  the  blush  of  sufl  Panhenia  rise,  ' 

Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  uud  you  vanish  quite, 
Streets,  chairs,  and  coxcombs,  rush  upon  my  siglttt 
Vcx*d  to  be  still  in  town  1  knit  my  braw. 
Look  sour,  and  hum  a  tune,  as  you  may  now.  .  i 

1 
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THE  BiLSSET-TABLB, 
ANBCL06UE. 

CARDELIA.    SMIUNDA. 

CARDKLIA. 

The  banet-table  spread,  the  tallier  cofnw; 
Why  tla}-*  SmiHnda  in  the  dreMing-room  ? 
Rise,  pensive  nymph ;  the  tallier  waits  for  yott. 

SMI  LINDA. 

Ah»  raadam,  since  my  Sharper  is  untrao, 
joyless  make  my  once  adored  alphiew. 
I  saw  him  stand  behind  Ombrelia's  chair, 
And  whisper  with  that  soft  dcludmg  air, 
And  those  fcign'd  sighs  which  cheat  the  Ust*ntllgnir  ' 

CARDELIA. 

Is  this  the  cause  of  your  romantic  strains? 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  sustains. 
As  you  by  love,  so  I  by  fortune  cross*d ; 
One,  one  bad  deal,  three  septlevas  have  lost. 

SMI  LIN  DA 

Is  that  the  grief  which  you  compare  with  mine  t 
With  ease  the  smiles  of  fortune  1  resign : 
Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  deal  were  gone, 
Were  lovely  Sharper  mine,  and  mine  alone. 

CARDELIA. 

A  lover  lost,  is  but  a  common  care ; 
And  prudent  nymphs  against  that  change  prepare : 
The  knave  of  duU  thrice  lost ;  oh !  who  could  giie« 
This  fiital  stroke,  this  unforeseen  distress? 

BMILINDA. 

See  Betty  Lovet !  very  a-propos. 
She  all  the  cares  of  love  and  play  Soes  knowi 
Dear  Betty  shall  the  important  pomt  decide; 
P«uv  ^bo  oft  the  pain  of  each  has  tried  : 
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Imptitial,  ■be  thall  mj  who  wiffera  nMMt« 
Bj  caids,  lUnm^ge,  or  bj  loven  lott 

,   LOTKT. 

Tell,  tell  your  griefr ;  attentive  will  I  etfty. 
Though  time  it  predooi,  and  I  wuit  tome  tee 

CAKDKI.IA. 

Behold  this  equipage,  bj  Mathem  wrought, 
With  fifty  guineaa  (a  great  penii'worth)  bought. 
See,  on  the  teoth-pick  Man  and  Copid  atiiYe; 
And  both  the  atniggling  figurea  aeem  alive. 
Upon  the  bottom  ahioes  the  qaeen'a  bright  iaoe  t 
A  myrtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-caae. 
JoYO,  Jove  himaelf  does  on  the  adaean  ahine; 
The  metal,  and  the  worfcipanahip,  divine ! 

BMILINDA. 

Thia  snuff-box ;  once  the  pledge  of  Sharper*!  lofi^ 
'  When  rival  beauties  for  the  present  strove ; 
At  Cotticelli's  he  the  raffle  won ; 
Then  finit  his  pasaion  waa  in  public  shown . 
Hazardia  blush'd,  and  Uirn*d  her  head  aaide, 
A  rival*s  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
Thia  annff-boz/— on  the  hinge  see  brilliants  ahuie ! 
This  snuff-box  will  I  stake ;  the  prize  is  mine. 

CABDELIA. 

Alas !  far  lesser  losses  than  I  bearl 
Have  made  a  soldier  sigh,  a  lover  swear. 
And,  oh !  ivhat  makes  the  disappointment  hard, 
Twas  my  own  lord  that  drew  the  fatal  card. 
In  complaisance  I  took  the  queen  he  gave ; 
Though  my  own  secret  wish  was  for  the  knave 
The  knave  won  sonica,  which  I  had  chose 
And  the  next  pull,  my  septleva  I  lose. 

SMiLlXDA. 

But,  ah !  what  aggravates  the  killing  smart* 
The  cruel  thought,  that  stabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
This  eursed  Ombrelia,  this  undoing  fair, 
By  whose  vUe  aits  this  heavy  grief  I  bear; 
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She,  at  whose  name  I  shed  these  spiteful  tears, 
She  owes  to  me  the  very  charms  she  wears. 
An  awkward  thing  when  first  she  came  to  town ; 
Her  shape  unfashion'd,  and  her  face  unknown : 
She  was  my  friend ;  I  taught  her  first  to  spread 
Upon  her  sallow  cheeks  enlivening  red : 
I  introduced  her  to  the  park  and  plays  ; 
And  by  my  interest,  Cozens  made  her  stays. 
Ungrateful  wretch,  with  mimic  airs  grown  pert, 
She  dares  to  steal  my  favourite  lover's  heart ! 

CARDELIA. 

Wretch  that  I  was !  how  often  have  I  awore^ 
When  Winnall  tallied,  I  would  punt  no  more ! 
I  know  the  bite,  yet  to  my  ruin  run  ; 
And  see  the  folly,  which  I  cannot  shun. 

SMILINDA. 

How  many  maids  have  Sharper's  vows  deceived 
How  many  cursed  the  moment  they  believed ! 
Yet  his  known  falsehoods  could  no  warning  proTe* 
Ah !  what  is  warning  to  a  maid  in  love  7 

CARDELIA. 

But  of  what  marble  must  that  breast  be  form*d, 
To  gaze  on  Basset,  and  remain  unwarm*d  7 
When  kings,  queens,  knaves,  are  set  in  decent  rank  , 
Exposed  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  bank. 
Guineas,  half-guineas,  all  the  shining  train ; 
The  winner's  pleasure,  and  the  loser's  pain : 
(n  bright  confusion  open  rouleaus  lie. 
They  strike  the  soul,  and  glitter  in  the  eye. 
Fired  by  the  sight,  all  reason  1  disdain ; 
My  pawions  rise,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
I/iok  upon  Basset,  you  who  reason  boiist; 
And  Boe  if  reason  must  not  there  be  losL 

BMILINOA. 

What  more  than  marble  must  that  faoart 
(•an  hearken  coldly  to  my  Sharper's  vowi  ? 
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Then,  when  he  trembles !  when  his  blushes  rise 
When  awful  love  seems  melting  in  his  eyes  ! 
With  eager  beau  his  Mechlin  cravat  moves : 
He  loves, — I  whisper  to  myself,  *  He  loves  !* 
Such  unfeign'd  passion  in  his  looks  appears, 
1  lose  slU  memory  of  my  former  fears  ; 
My  panting  heart  confesses  all  his  charms, 
I  yield  at  onbe,  and  sink  into  his  arms. 
Think  of  that  moment,  you  who  prudence  boast . 
For  such  a  moment,  prudence  well  were  lost. 

CARDELIA. 

At  the  Groom-porter's  batter'd  bullies  play, 
Some  dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away. 
But  who  the  bowl,  or  rattling  dice  compares 
To  Basset's  heavenly  joys,  and  pleasing  cares  7 

SMILINDA. 

Soft  Simplicelta  dotes  upon  a  beau; 
Pnidina  likes  a  man,  and  laughs  at  show. 
Their  several  graces  in  my  !S harper  meet ; 
Strong  as  the  footman,  as  the  master  sweoL 

LOVET. 

Cease  your  contention,  which  has  been  too  long , 
I  grow  impatient,  and  the  tea 's  too  strong. 
Attend,  and  yield  to  what  I  now  decide ; 
The  equipage  shall  grace  Smilinda*s  side  : 
The  snuff-box  to  Cardelia  1  decree  ; 
Now  leave  complaining,  and  begin  your  tea. 


VERBATIM  FROM  BOILEAU. 
Unjcwy  dit  un  autew,  4^. 
Once  (says  an  author,  where  I  need  not  say) 
Two  travellers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way ; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry,  the  dispute  grew  strong 
While,  scale  in  hand,  dame  Justice  pass*d  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  laws ; 
Ezplain*d  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause 
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Dftino  Justice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  right. 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  before  their  sighL 
The  cause  of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well, 
*  There,  take,'  says  Justice,  *  take  you  each  a  shell 
Wo  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you : 
'Twas  a  fat  oyster — Live  in  peace — Adieu.' 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUES* 
TION  OF  MRS.  HOWE. 
*  What  is  prudery  ?'— 'Tis  a  beldam, 
Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 
'Tis  a  fear  that  starts  at  shadows  : 
'Tis  (no,  'tis  n't)  like  miss  Meadows; 
•Tis  a  virgin  hard  of  feature, 
Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature; 
Lean  and  fretful ;  would  seem  wise ; 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  she  dies. 
*Tis  an  ugly,  envious  shrew. 
That  rails  at  dear  Lepell  and  you. 


Occasioned  by  some  Verses  of 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Muse,  'tis  enough :  at  length  thy  labour  ends, 
And  thou  shall  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  ray  verse  assail, 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numbers  rail : 
This  moi^B  than  pays  whole  years  of  thankless  pain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain. 
Sheffield  approves,  consenMng  Phcebus  bends, 
Aod  1  and  malice  from  ihio  hour  are  friends. 
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PROLOGUE  BY  MR.  POPE, 
To  a  Play  for  Mr.  Dennises  Benefit^  in  1733,  when  ht 

WM  old,  blindf  and  in  great  distress,  a  litde  be/ort 

his  Death. 

As  when  the  hero,  who  in  each  campaign 
Had  braved  the  Goth,  and  many  a  Vandal  lUin, 
1*7  fortune-strack,  a  spectacle  of  woe  ! 
Wept  by  each  friend,  forgiven  by  every  foe ; 
Was  there  a  generous,  a  reflecting  mind. 
But  pitied  Belisarius  old  and  blind  ? 
Was  there  a  chief  but  melted  at  the  sight  ? 
A  common  soldier,  but  who  clubb'd  his  mite  t 
Such,  such  emotions  should  in  Britons  rise. 
When  press'd  by  want  and  weakness  Dennis  lies 
Dennis,  who  long  had  warr*d  with  modern  Hum 
Their  quibbles  routed,  and  defied  their  puns ; 
A  desperate  bulwark,  sturdy,  firm,  and  fierce. 
Against  the  Gothic  sons  of  frozen  verse  : 
How  changed  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groaii 
And  shook  the  stage  with  thunder  all  his  own ! 
Stood  up  to  dash  each  vain  pretender's  hope, 
Maul  the  French  tyrant,  or  pull  down  the  pope ! 
If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  bred  and  bom, 
Who  holds  dragoons  and  wooden  shoes  in  sconi ; 
If  there's  a  critic  of  distinguish'd  rage ; 
(f  there's  a  senior,  who  contemns  this  age; 
Let  him  to  night  his  just  assistance  lend. 
And  be  the  critic's,  Briton's,  old  man's  friend. 


PROLOGUE  TO  SOPHONISBA. 
By  Pope  and  Mallet.* 
When  earning,  aAer  the  long  Gothic  night, 
Fair,  o'er  the  western  world  renew'd  its  light, 

*  I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Prologue  to 
Bophonisba,  the  first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  whocould 
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With  arts  arising,  Sophonisba  rose : 
The  tragic  muse,  returning,  wept  her  woes. 
With  her  the  Italian  scene  first  learn'd  to  glow ; 
And  the  first  tears  for  her  were  taught  to  flow. 
Her  charms  the  Gallic  muses  next  inspired  : 
Corneille  himself  saw,  wonder'd,  and  was  fired. 

What  foreign  theatres  with  pride  have  shown, 
Britain,  hy  juster  title,  makes  her  own. 
When  freedom  is  the  cause,  'tis  hers  to  fight; 
And  hers,  when  freedom  is  the  theme,  to  write: 
For  this  a  British  author  bids  again 
The  heroine  rise,  to  grace  the  British  scene. 
Here,  as  in  life,  she  breathes  her  genuine  flam« ; 
She  asks  what  bosom  has  not  felt  the  same  ? 
Ask  of  the  British  youth— Is  silence  there? 
She  dares  to  ask  it  of  the  British  fair. 

To  night  our  home-spun  author  would  be  true. 
At  once  to  nature,  history,  and  you. 
Well-pleased  to  give  our  neighbours  due  applause, 
He  owns  their  learning,  but  disdains  their  lawi. 
Not  to  his  patient  touch,  or  happy  flame. 
Tit  to  his  British  heart  he  trusts  for  fame. 
If  France  excel  him  in  one  free-bom  thought. 
The  man,  as  well  as  poet,  is  in  fault 

Nature !  informer  of  the  poet's  art, 
Whose  force  alone  can  raise  or  melt  the  heai^ 
Thou  art  his  guide;  each  passion,  eveiy  line. 
Whatever  he  draws  to  please,  must  all  be  thine. 
Be  thou  his  judge :  in  every  candid  breast, 
Thy  sUent  whisper  is  the  sacred  test. 


MACER:— A  CHARACTER. 
When  simple  Macer,  now  of  high  renown, 
Flnt  sought  a  poet's  fortune  in  the  town, 


not  be  persuaded  to  finish  it;  and  that  the  concluding 
"     rwew  written  by  Mallet  -/>r.  Johntan. 
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Twaa  all  the  ambition  hi*  high  aoul  coold  ftel, 
To  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steekk 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  betters  might  afford; 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word.     ~ 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventured  on  the  town. 
And  with  a  borrowed  plaj  outdid  poor  Crown. 
There  he  stopped  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  t 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little: 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  verse,  and  what  he  gets  commeiuk, 
Not  of  the  wits  his  foes,  but  fools  his  friends. 

So  some  coarse  country^ wench,  almost  decayM, 
Trudges  to  town,  and  first  turns  chambermaid ; 
Awkward  and  supple,  each  devoir  to  pay, 
She  flatters  her  good  lady  twice  a-day ; 
Thought  wondrous  honest,  though  of  mean  dcftM^ 
And  strangely  liked  for  her  simplicity : 
In  a  translated  suit,  then  tries  the  town. 
With  borrow'd  pins,  and  patches  not  bar  own; 
But  just  endured  the  winter  she  began,  " 

And  in  four  months  a  battered  harridan. 
Now  nothing  left,  but  withered,  pale,  and  •hfntfkp 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  shares  with  punk. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  MOORE, 
Author  of  the  cdAnUed  Worm-Powdtr 
How  much,  egregious  Moore,  are  we 

Deceived  by  shows  and  forms ! 
Whate*er  we  think,  whatever  we  eee, 

All  human  kind  are  worms. 
Man  is  a  Texy  worm  by  birth, 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  I 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  eaith. 

Then  shrinks  to  eaith  ugaia 
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list  woman  is  a  wonn,  we  find 

E'er  since  our  grandame*t  evil; 
She  first  convened  with  her  own  kind* 

That  ancient  worm,  the  devil. 

The  Ieam*d  themselves  we  book-wonm  naflM ; 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow-worm ; 
The  nymph  whose  tail  is  all  on  flame, 

la  aptly  term'd  a  glow-worm. 
The  fops  are  painted  butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a  day ; 
First  from  a  worm  they  take  their  rin^ 

And  in  a  worm  decay. 
The  flatterer  an  earwig  grows ; 

Thus  worms  suit  all  conditions : 
Misers  are  muck-worms,  silk-worms  beam. 

And  death-watches  physicians. 
That  statesmen  have  the  worm,  is  seen 

By  all  their  winding  plsy ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within, 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 
Ah,  Moore !  thy  skill  were  well  employ'd, 

And  greater  gain  would  rise, 
IT  thou  couldst  make  the  courtier  void 

The  worm  that  never  dies. 
O  learned  friend  of  Abchurch-lane, 

Who  setst  our  entrails  free ; 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  shall  eat  e*en  thee. 
Our  ikte  thou  only  canst  a4)oum 

Some  few  short  years,  no  more ! 
E*en  Button's  wits  to  worms  shall  tiiia» 

Who  maggots  were  before. 
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SONG  BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUALrTY 

WriUen  m  the  Year  1733L 
Fluttkrino  spread  thy  purple  pinione. 

Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart ; 
I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions; 

Nature  must  give  way  to  arL 
Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming, 

Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  flocks, 
See  my  weary  days  consuming. 

All  beneath  yon  flowery  rocks. 
Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping, 

Moum*d  Adonis,  darling  youth ; 
Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping, 

Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth. 
Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers ; 

Fair  discretion,  string  the  lyre ; 
Soothe  my  ever- waking  slumbers  t 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  chob. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains, 
Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors, 

Watering  soft  Elysian  plains. 
Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willow, 

Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 
Morpheus  hovering  o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 
Melancholy  smooth  Maeander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  round, 
On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 
'  With  thy  flowery  chaplets  crowo'd. 
Thus  when  Philomela  drooping, 

Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 
See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping' 

Melody  resigns  to  fate. 
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ON  A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT  COURT. 

I  KNOW  the  thing  that  *8  most  uncommon ; 

(Envy,  be  silent  and  attend !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp*d  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour, 

Not  grave  through  pride,  nor  gay  through  toUji 
An  e9ual  mixture  of  good-humour, 

And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 
'Has  she  no  faults,  then,'  Envy  says,  *su:?* 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver : 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 

The  woman 's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


ON  HIS  GROTTO  AT  TWICKENHAM, 
Composed  of  MarUe^  Spars^  Genu,  Ores,  and 
Mmerdb» 
Frou  who  shalt  drop,  where  Thames  translucent  watv 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  through  the  shadowy  cave ; 
Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distil, 
And  pointed  crysuls  break  the  sparkling  Yill, 
UnpoliahM  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow : 
Approach.    Great  Nature  studiously  behold ! 
And  eye  the  mine,  without  a  wish  for  gold. 
Approach ;  but  awful !  lo !  the  iEgerian  grot. 
Where,  nobly  pensive,  St.  John  sat  and  thought ; 
Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont*8 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor,      [loui 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  the  poor. 
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TO  MRS.  M.  B.  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

Oh,  be  tliou  blesa'd  wlih  all  that  Heaven  can  send. 
Long  health,  long  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend 
Not  with  those  toys  the  female  world  admire. 
Riches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire. 
With  added  years,  if  life  bring  nothing  new. 
But  like  a  sieve  let  every  blessing  through. 
Some  joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er, 
And  all  we  gain,  some  sad  reflection  more ; 
I§  that  a  birth  day  ?  'tis,  alas !  too  clear, 
'Tis  but  the  funeral  of  the  former  year. 

t«t  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content, 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent, 
Calm  every  thought,  inspirit  every  grace. 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face. 
l«t  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year. 
Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear ; 
Till  death  unfeltthat  tender  frame  destroy, 
In  some  soft  dream,  or  ecstacy  of  joy. 
Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb. 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come. 

TO  MR.  THOMAS  SOUTHERN, 
On  hia  Birth-day,  1742. 
Resigned  to  live,  prepared  to  die. 
With  not  one  sin  but  poetry. 
This  day  Tom's  fair  account  has  niD 
(Without  a  blot)  to  eighty-one. 
Kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays 
A  table,  with  a  cloth  of  bays ; 
And  Ireland,  mother  of  sweet  singers, 
Presents  her  harp  still  to  his  fingers. 
The  feast,  hb  towering  genius  marks 
In  yonder  wild-goose  and  the  larks ! 
The  mushrooms  show  his  wit  was  sudden ! 
And  for  his  judgment,  lo !  a  pudden ! 
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RoaM  beef,  though  old,  proclaims  him  stoat, 
And  grace,  although  a  bard,  devout 
May  Tom,  whom  heaven  sent  down  to  niM 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 
Be  every  birth-day  more  a  winner, 
Digest  his  thirty  thousandth  dinner; 
Walk  to  his  grave  without  reproach. 
And  scorn  a  rascal  and  a  coach. 


/    _- 


TO  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE.* 

In  beauty  or  wit, 

No  mortal  as  yet. 
To  question  your  empire  has  dared ; 

But  men  of  discerning 

Have  thought  that  in  learning, 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

Impertinent  schools. 

With  musty  dull  rules, 
Have  reading  to  females  denied : 

So  papists  refuse 

The  Bible  to  use, 
Last  flocks  should  be  wise  as  their  guide. 

*Twa8  a  woman  at  first 

(Indeed  she  was  cursed) 
In  knowledge  that  tasted  delight. 

And  sages  agree 

That  laws  should  decree 
To  the  fi^rst  of  possessors  the  right 

*  This  panegyric  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
might  have  been  suppressed  by  Mr.  Pope,  on/uxoiint  if 
her  having  satirized  him  in  her  verses  to  the  imitator  of 
Honee ;  which  abuse  he  returned  in  the  first  satire  of 
the  second  book  of  Horace. 

From  Airious  Sappho,  scarce  a  milder  (kte, 
P— M  by  her  love,  or  libeird  by  her  hate. 
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Remme  the  old  dain. 
Which  to  joor  whole  MS  does  bdfliV; 

Attn  wt  men  loonvOi 

From  •  tecottd  bright  Eva, 
Tbs  knowledge  of  right  and  of  wiwt^ 

But  if  the  firat  Eve, 

Hud  dooni  did  leoeivet 
When  only  one  apple  had  ahe, 

What  a  paniahment  new 

Shall  be  foand  oat  for  joo. 
Who  Hating,  have  robb'd  the  whole  tree! 


EPISTLE  IV,  OF  BOOK  I,  OF  HORACES 
EPISTLES* 
A  modem  bmtaHan, 
8AT,t  Sl  John,  who  alone  peraae 
With  candid  eye,  the  mimic  moae^ 
What  achemet  of  politica,  or  lawa. 
In  Gallic  landa  the  patriot  dnwa ! 
It  then  a  greater  worii  in  hand, 
Tlian  all  the  tomea  of  Hatnea'a  band  T 
*  Or  ahoota  he  folly  aa  it  fliea? 
Or  catches  mannera  aa  they  riaen 
Or,  niged  by  nnquench'd  native  heat, 
^Doea  St.  John  Greenwich  aporta  repeat? 

•  Thia  aatire  on  Lord  BoUngbroke,  and  the  praiaa  be> 
atowed  on  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richardaoa.  where  Mb 
Pope  sayi. 

The  aons  ihall  blush  their  fhthere  were  Ma  ftea: 
bf.in«  eo  contradictory,  probably  oeeaaioned  the  ftmHt 
to  be  auppreeeed.    a 
t  Ad  Albiom  Tiballum. 

AIM,  noatromm  serraonum,  candide  Jadaz, 
airid  none  te  dicam  ftcare  in  regiona  Fedannf 
Beribere,  qaod  Casai  Pamenaia  opoaeala  vincni. 
t  TlM  Unaa  haie  qootad  ooeor  in  the  Eemr  on  Man. 
\  An  taeiUm  ailvaa  inter  mptare  ealahiea  T 
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When  (emulous  of  Chaitres'  fame) 
E*en  Cfautrefl'  self  is  scarce  a  name. 

*  To  you  (the  all-envied  giA  of  heaven) 
The  indulgent  gods,  unask'd,  have  given 
A  form  complete  in  every  part, 
And,  to  eiyoy  that  gift,  the  art 
1  What  could  a  tender  mother's  care 
Wish  better  to  her  favourite  heir. 
Than  wit,  and  fame,  and  lucky  houn, 
A  stock  of  health,  and  golden  showers. 
And  graceful  fluency  of  speech, 
Ptecepts  before  unknown  to  teach  7 
I  Amidst  thy  various  ebbs  of  fear, 
And  gleaming  hope,  and  black  despair; 
Yet  let  thy  friend  this  troth  impart ; 
A  truth  I  tell  with  Ueeding  heart 
(In  justice  for  your  labours  past,) 
iThat  every  day  sliall  be  your  last ; 
That  every  hour  you  life  renew 
Is  to  your  injured  country  due. 

In^spite  of  tears,  of  mercy  spite, 
My  genius  still  must  rail,  and  write. 
Haste  to  thy  Twickenham's  safe  retreat, 
And  mingle  with  the  grambling  great: 
There,  half  devoured  by  spleen,  you  'Ufind 
The  rhyming  bubbler  of  mankind ; 
There  (objects  of  our  mutual  hate) 
We  'U  ridicule  both  church  and  state. 


•  _. Di  tlW  fbrmiun 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederont,  arlemque  fhiendi. 

t  Quid  vovsat  duku  nutricula  majas  alumno, 
Qui  sapere,  et  fkri  possit  qus  sentiat,  et  cut 
'Gratia,  fkma,  vaistudo  contingat  abunde, 
nondefickantecrumenaf 

1  Inter  spam  euraoMiae,  tknores  inter  et  iras. 
Omncm^rada-dinii  tiU  diliiaisseaaaramam. 
Me  ptngnenvfat^tidutt  fasm  mnM,  cms  yfrn* 
TAim  riders  voles  Epicuri  da  grege  porcooi. 
Vol.  II.  9 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MRS.  T0PT8» 
A  kandtonte  Woman  wUk  a  fate  Voiee,  but  ven 
covetous  and  proud* 
So  bright  ia  thy  beauty,  lo  charming  thy  song. 
As  had  drawn  both  the  beast,  and  theirOrpheoaaloM 
Bat  rach  u  thy  avarice  and  each  is  thy  pride, 
That  the  beasts  must  have  starved,  and  the  poet 
have  died. 

EPIGRAM, 
On  one  usko  made  long  Epilapki,f 
F»«iiD,  for  your  epitaphs  Tm  grieved; 

Where  still  so  much  is  said. 
One  hair  will  never  be  believed. 
The  other  never  read. 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

On  his  painiing  forme  the  Statuea  of  ApoOa, 

Venus,  and  Hercules, 

What  god,  what  genius,  did  the  pencil  move  * 

When  Kneller  painted  these  ? 
TVaa  FHendship—warm  as  Fhsbas,  kind  as  Love, 
And  strong  as  Hercules. 

#JIiI5i"  ®P»K'f ">'  fl"t  printed  anonymously  in  Steele's 
Sj2f /J°.V".li?'^  '^  '^  Miscellanies  of  Swiftiid 
HiSto^of  tB.^^  '*i/"PS,**/"'  •'«*'»  Hawkins,  in  his 
?  ~?2n^„**y.!!'^r*'.?  ^i**^'  ^»>*»  ^"  «he  daughter  of 
a  person  in  the  flimily  of  Bishop  Burnet,  is  celebrated 

JS.L'^^*^!  ''**'"?  '^**™»»-  8^  "^  «t  the  introduc. 
UJ^fh  vT'*.  'l^  '5"  kinfdoni,  and  sung  in  compa- 

St  ti^ilS!"^/ PJ?"'"^*"*  *°  "•^'  ^  his  Italian: 
yet  the  rJiarms  of  thsir  voices  oveieame  the  absuidity. 

«!.».  »."®^n5*S*'^"J^i?°^  ^hat  the  peraon  heie 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  LONDON. 

In  the  Year  1715. 
Dear,  damnM  distracting  town,  farewell  i 

Thy  fools  no  more  1  '11  tease : 
This  year  in  peace,  ye  critics,  dwell, 

Ye  harlots,  sleep  at  ease. 
Soil  B***  and  rough  C*****,  adieu ! 

Earl  Warwick  make  your  moan. 
The  lively  H*****k  and  you 

May  knock  up  whoies  alone. 

To  drink  and  droll  be  Rowe  allow'd 
Till  the  third  watchman  toll ; 

Let  Jervis  gratis  paint,  and  Frowdo 
Save  three-pence  and  his  souL 

Farewell  Arbuthnot's  raillery 

On  every  learned  sot, 
And  Garth,  the  best  good  christian  he, 

Although  he  knows  it  not. 
Lintot,  farewell;  thy  bard  must  go! 

Farewell,  unhappy  Tonson ! 
Heaven  gives  thee,  for  thy  lost  of  RowBi 

Lean  Philips,  and  fat  Johnson. 
Why  should  1  stay  7  Both  parties  ngO| 

My  vixen  mistress  squalls  ; 
The  wits  in  envious  feuds  engage; 

And  Homer  (damn  him !)  calls. 
The  love  of  arts  lies  cold  and  dead 

In  Halifax's  urn ; 
And  not  one  Muse  of  all  he  fed, 

Has  yet  the  grace  to  mourn. 

My  friends,  by  turns,  my  frienda  < 

Betray,  and  are  betray'd : 
F6or  Y^*Vssold  for  fifty  poond. 

And  B' 11  ii  a  jad«. 


1 
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Why  make  I  friendships  with  the  gr^it, 

When  I  no  favour  seek  ? 
Or  follow  girls  seven  hours  in  eight  7— 

I  need  but  once  a  week. 
Still  idle,  with  a  busy  air, 

Deep  whimsies  to  contriye ; 
The  gayest  valetudinaire. 

Most  thinking  rake  alive. 
Solicitous  for  others*  ends, 

Though  fond  of  dear  repose; 
Careless  or  drowsy  with  mj  fiieodib 

And  frolic  with  my  foes. 
Lnzurious  lobster-nights,  fareweU, 

For  sober,  studious  days ! 
And  Burlington's  delicious  meal. 

For  salads,  tarts,  and  pease ! 
Adieu  to  all  but  Gray  alone. 

Whose  soul  sincere  and  free. 
Loves  all  mankind,  but  flatters  none. 

And  so  may  starve  with  me. 


A  DIALOGUE. 

Pcpe.      Since  my  old  friend  is  grown  so  | 
As  to  be  minister  of  state, 
Tm  told  (but  *tis  not  true  I  hope) 
That  Craggs  will  be  ashamed  of  Pope. 

Craggs.  Alas  !  if  I  am  such  a  creature. 

To  grow  the  worse  for  growing  greaMc, 
Why,  faith,  in  spite  of  all  my  brags, 
*Tis  Pope  must  be  ashamed  of  Cra^ngi. 
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EPIGRAM, 


Engraved  on  ihe  CoOar  of  a  Dog^whick  Iga 
RoyaL  Highness, 
I  AM  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew ; 
Praj  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? 


ifoiUf 


EPIGRAM, 

Ocoasioned  by  an  Inviiaiion  to  Court. 

In  the  lines  that  you  sent  are  the  muses  and  graces : 

You*ve  the  nine  in  your  wit,  and  the  three  in  you; 

faces. 

ON  AN  OLD  GATE 

Erected  in  Chiswick  Gardens, 
O  GATE,  how  earnest  thou  here  7 
Gate.    I  was  brought  from  Chelsea  last  year. 
Battered  with  wind  and  weather ; 
Inigo  Jones  put  me  together ; 
Sir  Hans  Sloane 
Let  me  alone : 
Burlington  brought  me  hither. 
1742. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

What  are  the  falling  rills,  the  pendent  shades^ 
The  morning  bowers,  the  evening  colonnades. 
But  soft  recesses  for  the  uneasy  mind 
To  sigh  unheard  in,  to  the  passing  wind ! 
So  the  struck  deer,  in  some  sequester'd  part, 
Lies  down  to  die  (the  arrow  in  his  heart;) 
There  hid  in  shades,  and  wasting  day  by  day,f 
Inly  he  Ueeda,  and  pants  his  soul  away. 
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VERSES  LEFT  BY  BIR.  POPE, 

Ai  ttv  l^ng  in  Ae  mme  Bed  wkkk  WUmti  ikt^^ 
hnUd  Earl  of  Rochegler  dtpt  in,  at  Addahnry^ 
ttm  hdonging  to  the  Duke  of  AjrgyU.  July  9lk, 
1739. 

With  do  poetic  ardoar  fired 
I  preM*d  the  bed  where  Wihnot  laj ; 

Thtt  here  he  loTed,  or  beic  expired, 
Begets  no  numben  gnwe  or  gmy. 

But  in  thy  roof,  Ai^gyle,  are  bred 
Such  thoughts  aa  prompt  the  bnve  to  Bv; 

6ti«tcfa*d  out  in  honour's  noble  bed. 
Beneath  a  nobler  rooP— the  sky. 

Soch  flames  as  high  in  patriots  barn. 
Yet  stoop  to  bless  a  chDd  or  wife ; 

And  such  as  wicked  kings  may  moorn. 
When  freedom  is  more  dear  than  lift 


VERSES  TO  MR.  C. 

SL  Jameg'g  Place,  London,  October  88L 
Fkw  words  are  best ;  I  wish  yoa  well ; 

Bethel,  Tm  told,  will  soon  be  here : 
Some  momingowalks  along  the  Mall, 

And  evening  friends,  will  end  the  year. 
U,  in  this  interval,  between 

The  falling  leaf  and  coming  frost. 
You  please  to  see,  on  Twit'nam  green, 

Your  friend,  your  poet,  and  your  host ; 
For  three  whole  days  you  here  may  leat. 

From  office,  business,  news,  and  strife 
And  (what  most  folks  would  think  a  jesi 

Want  nothing  else,  eioept  your  trifb. 


(  187) 
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Bia  saltern  •ceamolem  donit,  et  ftinfsr  inaai 
Munerel  ^  yjio 

ON  CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 
In  the  Churdi  of  WUhyam,  m  Susaet, 
Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muses'  pride^ 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 
The  Bcouige  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  gnat. 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state : 
Vet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay ; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 
Bless'd  satirist !  who  touchM  the  mean  so  true. 
As  show'd  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bless'd  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  plflM% 
Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships,  and  his  ease. 
Bless'd  peer !  his  great  forefathers'  eroiy  gnoe 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorrats  shine. 
And  patrons  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

ON  SIR  WII,UAM  TRUMBALL, 
One  of  ihe  principal  Secretaries  qf  State  to  King 
WtOiam  the  T&trd,  who,  having  rerigned  hie  place, 
died  in  his  Retirement  at  Etuthamstead,  m  Berh 
ehire,  1716. 

A  PLSA8INO  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  minH  • 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resign'd; 
Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profess'd, 
FIz'd  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest : 
An  honest  eouitier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 
Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  countiy  true ; 
Fill'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
Aeoom  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth : 


ir— 
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A  generoofl  faith,  from  superstition  free ; 

A  loTe  to  peice,  and  hate  of  tyranny : 

Such  this  man  was ;  who  now  from  earth  remoTedt 

At  length  eiyoys  that  liberty  he  loved. 


ON  THE  HON.  SIMON  HARCOURT, 

Okly  Son  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor  Haramrt^  at  (ht  \ 

Ckurch  of  Stanton-Harcouii^in  Oxfordshire^  1730  j 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near ;  j 

Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  most  dear;  { 

Who  ne'er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  divide,  \ 

Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died.  \ 

How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak !  | 
If  Pope  nruat  tell  what  Harcouit  cannot,  speak. 

Oh  let  thy  once-loved  fiiend  inscribe  thy  stone,  | 
And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own ! 


ON  JAMES  CRAGGS,  ESa 

In  Westminster  Aibey. 

JACOBUS  CRAGGS, 

RBGI  MAGNiE  BRlTANNIiE  A  8ECRETIB, 

ET  CONSILIIS  SANCTIORIBUS, 

PRINCIPIB  PARITER  AC  POPULI  AMOR  EI 

DELICIiE 

VIXIT,  TITULIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR, 

ANN08,  HEU  PAUCOS,  XXXV. 

OB.  FEa  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
Praispd,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  mose  he  love* 


EPITAPHS. 
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INTENDED  FOR  MR.  ROWE, 

In  WestminMer  Abbey, 
Thy  roliqaet ,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  tnwt, 
And,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest! 
Bless'd  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bless*d ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 


ON  MRS.  CORBET, 
Who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  BreasL 
HxKK  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bless*d  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense; 
No  conquest  she,  but  o*er  herself,  desired, 
No  arts  essay'd,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown. 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind ; 
So  firm,  yet  soil ;  so  strong,  yet  so  refined ; 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried. 
The  saint  sustained  It,  but  the  woman  died. 


ON  THE  MONUMENT  OP  THB 

HONOURABLE  ROBERT  DIGBY, 

AND  OP  HIS  SISTER  MARY, 

Eneitihf  their  Father,  the  Lord  Digby.mtktCkurt^ 

<lf  SheHwme,  in  DoraeUhire,  17S7. 

Go !  &ir  eiamplo  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modMt  wisdom,  and  pacific  tnith ; 
CompoMd  in  rafferingB,  and  in  joy  sedate^ 
Good  witboot  noise,  witboat  pretoosioii  frMit 
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Just  of  ihy  \\ord,  in  every  ihoug;l.t  siiK.tiie, 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  m\^  hear: 

Of  soflest  manners,  unaffected  mind, 

Lover  of  [leace,  and  friend  of  human-kind 

Go,  live  !  for  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine ! 

And  thou,  bless'd  maid !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Pensive  hast  fuUow'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
SteerM  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go  then,  where  only  Uiss  sincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet,  take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  foi^give  our  grief 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse,  receive ; 
Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend,  can  give  ! 


ON  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 
In  Woftminster  Abbey,  1723. 

KifELLKR,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a' master,  taught. 
Whose  art  was  nsture,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 
Now  for  two  ages  having  snatch'd  from  fate 
Whate*er  was  beauteous,  or  whate'er  was  great, 
Lies  crownM  with  princes*  honours,  poets*  lays, 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 


ON  GENERAL  HENRY  WITHERS, 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  1729. 
Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human-kind. 
O  bom  to  arms !  O  worth  in  youth  approved ! 
O  soft  humanity,  in  age  beloved ! 


EPITAPHS. 

For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 
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ON  MR.  ELUAH  FENTON, 
At  Eastkamstead,  in  BerkSt  1730. 
This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  say, '  Here  lies  an  honest  man  :* 
A  poet,  blessM  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and  great 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Chank'd  Heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he  died 


ON  MR.  GAY, 
In  Wettminster  Abbey,  1730. 
Or  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
n  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form*d  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age : 
Above  tempution  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted,  e'en  among  the  great : 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  buit 
Is  mix*d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
Bot  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say,     , 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms—'  Here  lies  Q§f . 
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ANOTHER. 

Well  then !  poor  Gay  liet  under  ground, 
80  there  *b  an  end  of  honest  Jack  : 

So  little  jufltioe  here  he  foand, 
*TiB  ten  to  one  heMl  ne*er  come  back. 


INTENDED  FOR  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

In  Weglmintier  AUcy. 

ISAACUS  NEWTOBTUS: 

Quern  Iminoitalem 

Teatantur  Tempua,  Natura,  Coslam : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  Maimer  Fatetur. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night : 
God  aaid,  *Let  Newton  be!'  and  all  was  light 


ON  DR.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 
UI8HOP  OF  ROCHESTER, 
Who  died  m  ExOe  m  Paris,  17S8. 
'.His  only  daughter  baring  expired  in  his  arms,  hni— 
diately  after  she  arrived  in  France  to  see  him.] 
DIALOGUE. 
She,  Yes,  we  have  lived— one  pang,  and  then  we  put; 
May  Heaven,  dear  father !  now  have  all  thy  heait. 
Yet,  ah !  how  once  we  loved,  remember  still. 
Till  you  are  dust  Uke  me. 

He,  Dear  shade!  I  wUI: 

Then  mii  diis  dost  with  thine^-O  spotless  ghtttt! 
O  more  than  fortune,  friends,  orcomitiy  lost ! 
b  there  on  earth  one  eare,  oae  wish  beside  ? 
Yee-^6evemycomilry,Heaven.*~He«tid,«Nfl  ito 


EFTTAPHS.  M 

ON  EDMUND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

Who  died  in  Vie  1%A  year  of  kit  age,  1736. 
If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  crownM, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  parent's  justest  pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear, 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approved. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  loved. 
Yet  softer  honours,  and  less  noisy  fame 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham: 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  famed  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heaven. 


FOR  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BURIED 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
Hkroks  and  kings !  your  distanoe  keep : 
Ih  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flatter'd  folks  like  you : 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too. 


ANOTHER,  ON  THE  SAME. 
Under  this  iharble  or  under  this  «ill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  heir,  or  a  friend  in  his  stead. 
Or  any  good  creature  shall  lay  o'er  my  head ; 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  cared,  and  still  cares  not  a  pin, 
What  they  said,  or  may  say,  of  the  mortal  within ; 
But  who,  living  and  dying,  serene  still  and  free, 
Trasts  in  God,  that  a«  well  as  he  waa,  he  shall  be 
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LORD  CONINGSBTS  EFTTAFH. 
HcmB  Km  Lord  Cooinfibj— be  dvil : 
The  reel  God  know*— fo  doei  tlw  detfl. 


ON  BUTLER'S  MONUMENT. 
Perhapt  by  Mr  Pope? 

RxsrccT  to  Dryden,  Sheflteld  jiotly  ptid. 
And  noble  Villera  honoor'd  Cowley *8  shade: 
Bat  whence  this  Barber  ? — that  a  name  so  meaa 
Should,  join*d  with  Butler's,  on  a  tomb  be  sees: 
This  pyramid  would  better  far  proclaim. 
To  future  ages  humbler  Settle*s  name : 
Poet  and  patron  then  had  been  well  pair'd. 
The  city  printer,  and  the  city  bard. 


'  I  This  Epitaph,  orifinally  written  on  Picus  Miranda* 
la,  is  applied  to  P.  Chartrefi,  and  printed  aiimiig  the 
worku  of  Swift.    See  Ha  wki-s worth's  edition,  vol.  vi.— S. 
2  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  the  prints  from  ScheeiitakerB 
monument  of  Sbak^peare  in  We^tniinister  Abbey,  has 
suflkiently  shown  his  contempt  of  Aldennan  Barber,  by 
the  following  couplet,  which  is  substituted  in  Uie  p4aoe 
of  *The  cloud  capt  towers,'  &c 
*Thus  Britain  loved  nie;  and  preserved  my  fame, 
Cle#r  fVom  a  Barber's  or  a  Benson's  name.'— A.  Pops 
Pope  might  probably  havesuppmi^sed  his  satire  on  the 
aldennan,  because  he  was  one  of  Swift's  acquaintancdi 
and  correspondents;  though  in  tlie  fourth  book  of  tlw 
Uunciad  Iw  lias  an  aunnyiiious  stroke  at  him: 
*  So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  phall  sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  eveiy  wit.* 
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THE  DUXCIAD, 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS; 

JVUh  the  PrdUigomena  of  Scribleru,%  the  HypercriHc* 

of  AristarcftuSf  and  Notes  Variorum, 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLISHER, 

Occasioned  by  the  first  correct  Edition  of  (he 

Dunciad. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  hear  that  you  have  procured  a 
correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  which  the  many  sur- 
reptitious ones  have  rendered  so  necessary ;  and  it  is 
yet  with  more,  that  I  am  informed  it  will  be  attended 
with  a  Commentary :  a  work  so  requisite,  that  I  can- 
not think  the  author  himself  could  have  omitted  it, 
had  he  approved  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  poem. 

Such  notes  as  have  occurred  to  me  I  herewith  send 
you  :  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them  amongst 
those  which  are,  or  will  be,  transmitted  to  you  by 
others ;  since  not  only  the  author*s  friends,  but  even 
strangers,  appear  engaged  by  humanity,  to  take  some 
care  of  an  orphan  of  so  much  genius  and  spirit,  which 
its  parent  seems  to  have  abandoned  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  suffered  to  step  into  the  world  naked, 
unguarded,  and  unattended. 

It  was  upon  reading  some  of  the  abusive  papers 
lately  published,  that  my  great  repard  to  a  person, 
whose  friendship  lesteem  as  one  of  the  chief  honours 
of  my  life,  and  a  much  greater  respect  to  truth  than 
to  him  or  any  man  living,  engnged  me  in  inquiries,  of 
which  the  inclosed  notes  are  the  fruit. 

I  perceive  that  most  of  these  authors  had  been 
(doubtless  very  wisely)  the  first  aggressors.  They 
had  tried,  till  they  were  weary,  what  was  to  be  got 
by  railing  at  each  other :  nobody  was  either  coAi 
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oerned  or  surprised,  if  th:s  or  that  scr.bbier  ivas 
proved  a  diuoe.  But  every  one  was  curious  to  read 
what  could  be  said  to  prove  Mr  Pope  one,  and  was 
ready  to  pay  something  for  such  a  discovery:  a 
stratagem  which,  would  they  fairly  own  it,  mighl  not 
only  reconcile  tfaera  to  me,  but  screen  tliem  from  the 
resentment  of  their  lawful  superiors,  whom  they 
daily  abuse,  only  (as  I  charitably  hope)  to  get  that  by 
them,  which  they  cannot  get  from  them. 

1  found  this  was  not  all  -  ill  success  in  that  had 
transported  them  to  personal  abuse,  either  of  himself 
or  (what  1  think  he  could  less  forgive)  of  his  friends. 
They  had  called  men  of  virtue  and  hoAonr  had  men, 
long  before  he  had  either  leisure  or  indication  tq  c^ 
Uiem  bad  writera ;  and  some  had  been  such  old  of^ 
fendera,  that  be  had  quite  forgotten  their  persons  s^f 
well  as  their  alanderi,  till  they  were  pleased  to  re« 


Now  wh^  had  Mr.  Pope  done  before,  to  incense 
them  7  He  had  published  those  works  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  body,  in  which  not  the  least  men* 
tion  is  made  of  any  of  them.  And  what  has  he  done 
since?  He  has  laughed,  and  written  the  Dunciad. 
What  has  that  said  of  them  7  A  very  serious  truth, 
which  the  public  had  said  before,  that  they  were  dull ; 
and  what  it  had  no  sooner  said,  but  they  themselvea 
were  at  great  pains  to  procure,  or  even  purchase 
room  in  the  prints,  to  testify  under  their  hands  the 
truth  of  it. 

I  should  still  have  been  silent,  if  either  I  had  seen 
any  inclination  in  my  friend  to  be  serious  with  such 
accusers,  or  if  they  had  only  meddled  with  his 
writings ;  since  whoever  pubUshes,  puts  himself  on 
his  trial  by  his  country  : — but  when  his  moral  char*. 
acter  was  attacked,  and  in  a  manner  from  which 
neither  truth  nor  virtue  can  secure  the  most  innocent ; 
in  a  manner,  which,  though  it  annihilates  the  credit 
of  tl)«  aoousation  with  the  just  and  impartial,  yet  ag 
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graratM  very  much  the  guilt  of  the  ftccusen :  I  mean 
by  authors  without  names  :  then  I  thought,  since  the 
clanger  was  common  to  all,  the  coucern  ought  to  be 
so ;  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  detect  the  au- 
thors, not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  many  of  them 
are  the  skme  who  for  several  years  past  have  made 
free  with  the  greatest  names  in  church  and  state,  ex- 
posed to  the  world  the  private  misfortunes  of  fami- 
lies, abased  all,  even  to  women,  and  whose  prostitu- 
ted papers  (for  one  or  other  party,  in  the  unhappy 
division  of  their  country)  have  insulted  the  fallen, 
the  friendless,  the  exiled,  and  the  dead. 

Besides  this,  which  I  take  to  be  a  public  concern,  1 
have  already  confessed  I  had  a  private  one.  I  am 
one  of  that  number  who  have  long  loved  and  es- 
teemed Mr.  Pope;  and  had  often  declared  it  was 
not  his  capacity  or  writings  (which  we  ever  thought 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  character,)  but  the  hon- 
est, open,  and  beneficent  man,  that  we  most  esteem- 
ed and  loved  in  him.  Now,  if  what  these  people 
say  were  believed,  I  must  appear  to  all  my  friends 
either  a  fool  or  a  knave ;  either  imposed  on  myself, 
or  imposing  on  them :  so  that  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  the  confutation  of  these  calumnies  as  he  is  himself. 

I  am  no  author,  and  consequently  not  to  be  sus- 
pected either  of  jealousy  or  resentment  against  any 
of  the  men,  of  whom  scarce  one  is  known  to  me  by 
sight ;  and  as  for  their  writings,  I  have  sought  them 
(on  this  one  occasion)  in  vain,  in  the  closets  and  libra- 
ries of  all  my  acquaintance.  I  had  still  been  in  the 
dark,  if  a  gentleman  had  not  procured  me  (I  suppose 
from  some  of  themselves,  for  they  are  generally  much 
more  dangerous  friends  than  enemies)  the  passages  I 
send  you.  I  solemnly  protest  I  have  added  nothing 
to  the  malice  or  absurdity  of  them ;  which  it  behoves 
me  to  declare,  since  the  vouchers  themselves  will  be 
so  soon  and  irrecoverably  lost  You  may  in  some 
mrasore  prevent  it,  by  preserving  at  least  their  titleiL 
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and  dMeoveriaf  (sa  ftr  as  yen  ean  depend  on  the 
Cnith  of  jour  infoimation)  the  aamea  of  tbe  conceal- 
ed aothon. 

Tlie  fint  ot^eccion  I  have  heard  made  to  she 
poem  is,  that  the  penons  are  too  obscure  for  satire. 
The  persons  themseWes,  ntber  than  allow  the  ob)ec- 
tioB,  would  forgive  the  satire ;  and  if  oae  could  be 
tempted  to  afford  it  a  serious  answer,  were  not  all  as- 
sassinates, popular  insurrections,  the  insolence  of  the 
labble  without  doofs,  and  of  domestics  within,  most 
wrongfully  chastised,  if  the  meanness  of  offendeis  in- 
demnified them  from  punishment  ?  On  the  contrary, 
obscurity  rendera  them  more  dangerous,  as  less 
thought  of:  law  can  pronounce  judgment  only  on 
open  &cts :  morality  alone  can  pass  censure  on  in- 
tentions of  mischief;  so  that  for  secret  calumny,  or 
the  arrow  flying  in  the  dark,  there  is  no  public  punish- 
ment left,  but  what  a  good  writer  inflicts. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  these  soit  of  authors 
are  pocN*.  That  might  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  lesser  crimes  than  datamation,  (for  it 
is  the  case  of  almost  all  who  are  tried  there,)  but 
sure  it  can  be  none  here ;  for  who  will  pretend  that 
the  robbing  another  of  his  repuUtion,  supplies  the 
want  of  it  in  himself?  1  question  not  but  such  authors 
are  poor,  and  heartily  wish  the  objection  were  re- 
moved by  any  honest  livelihood.  But  poverty  is 
here  the  accident,  not  the  sutgect :  he  who  describes 
malice  and  viUany  to  be  pale  and  meagre,  expresses 
not  the  least  anger  against  paleness  or  leanness,  but 
against  malice  and  villany.  The  Apothecary  in  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet  is  poor ;  but  is  he  therefore  justified 
in  vending  poison  7  Not  but  poverty  itself  becomes  a 
just  subject  of  satire,  when  it  is  the  consequence  of 
vice,  prodigality,  or  neglect  of  one's  lawful  callinp ; 
for  then  it  increases  the  public  burthen,  fills  the  streets 
and  highways  with  robbers,  and  the  garr^  with  clip 
pers,  coiners,  and  weekly  journalists. 
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But  admitting^  that  two  or  three  of  these  offend 
Ian  in  their  morals  than  in  their  writings :  must  po« 
rerty  make  nonsense  sacred  ?  If  so,  the  fame  of  bad 
authors  would  be  much  better  consulted  than  that  of 
«11  the  good  ones  in  the  world ;  and  not  one  of  a  hun- 
dred had  ever  been  called  by  his  right  name. 

They  mistake  the  whole  matter :  it  is  not  charity 
to  encourage  them  in  the  way  they  follow,  but  to  get 
Ihem  out  of  it;  for  men  are  not  bunglers  because 
they  are  poor,  but  they  are  poor  because  they  are 
banglers. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  enough  to  hear  our  authors  cry- 
ing out  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  their  persons  and  cha- 
lacters  were  too  sacred  for  satire;  and  the  public 
objecting  on  the  other,  that  they  are  too  mean  even 
for  ridicule?  But  whether  bread  or  fame  be  their 
end,  it  must  be  allowed,  our  author,  by  and  in  this 
poem,  ])a8  mercifully  given  them  a  little  of  both. 

There  are  two  or  three,  who  by  their  rank  and  for* 
tune  have  no  bene6t  from  the  former  objections,  sup- 
posing them  good ;  and  these  I  was  sorry  to  see  in 
such  company.  But  if,  without  any  provocation,  two 
or  three  gentlemen  will  fall  upon  one,  in  an  affair 
wherein  his  interest  and  reputation  are  equally  em- 
barked ;  they  cannot  certainly,  after  they  have  been 
content  to  prmt  themselves  his  enemies,  complain  of 
being  put  into  the  number  of  them. 

Others,  I  am  told,  pretend  to  have  been  once  his 
friends.  Surely,  they  are  their  enemies  who  say  so ; 
•ince  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to  treat  a 
friend  as  they  have  done.  But  of  this  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself,  when  I  consider  the  constant  and  eter- 
nal aversion  of  all  bad  writers  to  a  good  one. 

Such  as  claim  merit  from  being  his  admirers,  I 
would  gladly  ask  if  it  lays  him  under  a  personal  obli- 
gation ?  At  that  rate  he  would  be  the  most  obliged 
humble  servant  in  the  world.  I  dare  swear  for  these 
m  {NUticular,  he  never  desired  them  to  he  his  ad- 
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mirers,  nor  promised  in  return  to  be  theirs:  that  had 
tnilj  been  a  sign  be  was  of  their  acquaintance :  bat 
would  not  the  malicious  world  have  suspected  socli 
an  approbation  of  some  motive  worse  than  ignorancs 
in  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism  ?  Be  it  as  it 
will,  the  reasons  of  their  admiration  and  of  bis  cott- 
tempt  are  equally  subsisting;  for  his  works  and  tfaeiB 
are  the  very  same  that  they  were. 

One,  therefore,  of  their  assertions  I  believe  maybe 
true,  'That  he  has  a  contempt  for  their  writings.' 
And  there  is  another  which  would  probably  be  sooner 
illowed  by  himself  than  by  any  good  judge  beside, 
That  his  own  have  found  too  much  success  with  the 
'fabMc*  But  as  it  cannot  consist  with  his  modesty  to 
claim  this  as  a  justice,  it  lies  not  on  him,  but  entirely 
on  the  public,  to  defend  its  own  judgment. 

There  remains  what,  in  my  opinion,  might  seem  a 
better  plea  for  these  people,  than  any  they  have  made 
use  of  If  obscurity  or  poverty  were  to  exempt  a 
man  from  satire,  much  more  should  folly  or  dulneat, 
which  are  still  more  involuntary ;  nay,  as  much  so  as 
personal  deformity.  But  even  this  will  not  help 
them :  deformity  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  when 
a  man  sets  up  for  being  handsome ;  and  so  must  dul- 
ness,  w^hen  he  sets  up  for  a  wit.  They  are  not  ridi- 
culed, because  ridicule  in  itself  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
pleasure ;  but  because  it  is  just  to  undeceive  and  vin 
dicate  the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankmd 
from  imposition,  because  particular  interest  ought  to 
yield  to  general,  and  a  great  number  who  are  not 
naturally  fools,  ought  never  to  be  made  so,  in  com- 
plaisance to  a  few  who  are.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  in  all  ages,  all  vain  pretenders,  were  they  ever 
so  poor,  or  ever  so  dull,  have  been  constantly  the 
topics  of  the  roost  candid  satirists,  from  the  Codnis 
of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boiieau. 

Having  mentioned  Boiieau,  the  greatest  poet  and 
most  judicious  critic  of  his  age  and  country,  i 
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li 

{;  ble  for  his  talents,  and  yet  perhaps  more  admiuble 

for  his  judgment  in  the  proper  appjication  of  them,  I 
cannot  h^lp  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt  him 
and  our  author,  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortuno :  in  the 
distinction  shown  them  by  their  superiors,  in  the  ge- 
neral esteem  of  their  equals,  and  in  their  extended 
reputation  amongst  foreigners ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
/  ours  has  met  with  a  better  fata,  as  he  has  had  for  nis 
translators  persons  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
abilities  in  their  respective  nations.^  But  the  re- 
semblance holds  in  nothing  more,  than  in  their  being 
equally  abused  by  the  ignorant  pretenders  to  poetry 
of  their  times,  of  which  not  the  least  memory  will 
remain  but  in  their  own  writings,  and  in  the  notes 
made  upon  them.  What  Boileau  has  done  in  almost 
all  his  poems,  our  author  has  only  in  this  :  I  dare  an- 
swer for  him  he  will  do  it  no  more ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple, of  attacking  few  but  who  had  slandered  him,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  at  all,  had  he  been  confined 
from  censuring  obscure  and  worthless  persons,  for 
scarce  any  other  were  his  enemies.  However,  as  the 
parity  is  so  remarkable,  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  the 
last;  and  if  ever  he  should  give  us  an  edition  of  this 
poem  himself,  I  may  see  some  of  them  treated  as 
gently,  on  their  repentance  or  better  merit,  as  Per- 
rault  and  Quinault  were  at  last  by  Boileau. 
In  one  point  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  the  chamc- 

1  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  French  verse,  hy  General 
lliU)iIton;  the  same,  in  verse  also,  by  Monsieur  Robo- 
ton,  counsellor  and  privy  secretary  to  King  George  I. 
after  by  the  abl)e  Reynel.  in  verse,  with  notes.  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  in  French,  by  the  princess  of  Conti,  Paris, 
1728;  and  in  Italian  verse  by  the  abbe  Conti.  a  noble 
Venotian  ;  and  by  the  marquis  Rangoni,  envoy  extra- 
ordinary from  Modena  to  King  George  II.  Others  of  his 
works  by  Salvini  of  Florence,  See.  His  Essay  and  Dis- 
sertations on  Uoinor,  several  times  translated  into 
French.  Essay  on  Man,  by  the  abbe  Reynel,  in  verse; 
by  Monsieur  Silhoute,  in  prose.  1737,  and  since  by  other* 
la  French,  Ita.ian  and  Latin. 
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JtT  of  oar  Ene'i^h  poet  the  more  amiable.  lie  has 
not  been  a  ful!ox^er  of  ibrtune  orsucceas;  lie  has 
iJTcd  with  the  ^reit  withoiit  flattery;  been  a  friend  to 
inf*n  in  power  without  pensions,  from  whom,  as  he 
asked,  BO  h«>  received,  no  fivour,  but  what  was  done 
him  in  his  fri»nd«.  As  his  satires  were  the  more  just 
for  being  deli>ed.  fo  were  his  panei^rrrs:  bestow- 
ed only  on  such  persons  as  he  had  fanuliarly  known, 
only  for  such  yrrii*^  as  he  had  long  obaerred  in  them, 
and  only  at  such  t.mes  as  others  cease  to  pnise,  if 
oot  begin  to  calumnnte  them;  I  mean  when  oat  of 
power  or  out  of  fashion.'  «  A  satire,  therefore,  on 
writers  ao  notorious  for  the  contrary  practice,  became 
BO  man  so  well  as  himself;  as  none,  it  is  plain,  was 
•o  hiile  in  their  friendships,  or  so  much  in  that  of 
those  whom  they  had  most  abused,  namely,  the  great* 
est  and  best  of  all  pirties.  I.ei  me  add  a  fMrthcr  rea- 
son, that,  thoiivh  engiged  in  il-eir  friendship?,  he 
never  espoused  their  animofit>es;  and  cin  almost 
singly  challenge  this  honour,  not  to  have  written  a 
Une  of  any  mm,  which,  through  g:iilt,  through  shame, 
or  thro'igh  fear,  through  Tariety  of  fortune,  or  change 
of  interests,  he  was  ever  unwilling  to  own. 

I  shall  conclude  with  remarking,  what  a  pleasure 
it  must  be  to  every  reader  of  humanity,  to  see  al. 
along,  that  our  author,  in  his  very  laughter,  is  not  in- 
dulging his  own  ill-nature,  but  only  punishing  that  of 
others.  As  to  his  poem,  those  alone  are  cap;ible  of 
doing  it  justice,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great 
writer,  know  how  hard  it  is  (with  regard  both  to  his 


1  As  Mr.  Wychprhy.  at  th"  tiin™  th-  town  dnclaimo:! 
asainiit  his  book  of  |r)nni<« ;  Mr.  Walsh,  after  his  dpath, 
sir  Williniu  Tr  iitiUull,  whL'H  h;;  ha'i  rcsimied  the  nthce 
of  Bscrclary  of  state;  l(»r  I  ikilinjrliroke.  al  his  leaving 
Cnelnn'i.  after  th;  qjieen's  death ;  lord  Oxford,  in  his  last 
decline  of  lif<?;  Mr.  Secretary  <;ra<rgs,  at  the  end  of  tha 
Boiitli-si^a  year,  and  after  Jus  death :  others  only  iu  epi 
laplis 
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sulject  and  his  manner)  vetustis  dare  novitatem,  3^ 
toltlis  nitorem,  chscuris  lucent  fastidUis  gratiam, 
1  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  CLELAND.' 
St.  Jamc8*8,  Dec.  22d,  1723, 


xMARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS 

rilS  PROLEGOMENA  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO  THE  DUNCIAD: 

Witft  the  Htfpercritics  of  Aristarclius, 

Denim* s  Remarks  07i  Prince  Arthur. 
I  CANNOT  but  think  it  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
t)ic  worlii,  to  (iistiiiKuish  good  writers,  by  discouraging 
the  bad.  Nor  is  it  an  ill-natured  thing,  in  relation 
even  to  the  very  persons  upon  whom  the  reflections 
are  made.  It  is  true,  it  may  deprive  them  a  little  the 
sooner  of  a  short  profit  and  a  transitory  reputation ; 
but  then  it  may  have  a  good  effect,  and  oblige  them 
(before  it  be  too  late)  to  decline  that  for  whiih  they 
are  so  very  unfit,  and  to  have  recourse  to  something 
i  in  winch  they  may  be  more  successful. 

!  Cftaracter  of  ^fr.  P.  1716. 

'  The  persons  whom  Roileau  has  attacked  in  his 

t  writings  have  been  for  the  most  part  authors,  and  most 

2  This  irrntlHiiian  wan  of  Strnilanrl.  and  bred  at  the  iini- 
I  vcrsily  of  I'lrwht.  Willi  tli»  »'nrl  of  Mar.    He  nervwl  ir. 

I  Spain  1111  iKr  earl  Kivita.     Allnr  tli;?  p/arH,  li.>  was  made 

on^  »>f  llic  coiiiiiii!«siruiHrs  of  ili?  cistouis  in  S<:r)ilfiinl, 
j  atrl  tiiMi  of  taxfiii  in  F^nglani;  in  wliirli,  havini;  shown 

binisi'Iff.ir  twenty  years  diliffenl,  piiirtial,  ami  iiiror- 
{  ruptible  (thoui^ji  without  any  nihcr  asHistancc  of*  for- 

t  tiio.i  lit'  wa»  8  iddpniy  dis^placed  by  tlip  iiiiiiist*'r,  in  the 
1  sixty-fishlh  ynar  of  his  a|?e.  and  di«d  two  months  uftwr, 

j  in  i'741.    H^  was  a  |v>rsnn  of  univertial  leaniintf,  iindaD 

I  3nlan;r«  I  cnnversation  ;  no  man  ha    a  warmer  hear 

!  for  hit*  friend,  or  a  sincerer  attaclune   Uo  the  conslilu 

'  'vion  ^r  his  country. 
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•r  dMM  ■oibon,  poen:  awl  the  iumiiim  he  biA 
pMMd  «|MW  llwm  haw  ben  eoafinned  bf  all  Europe. 

GSdmt,  Prffate  to  his  New  Rekeamd. 

It  is  the  common  cry  of  the  poetastera  of  the  town, 
and  their  fautore,  that  it  is  an  iH-natnred  thing  to  ex- 
pose the  pretendcia  to  wit  and  poetry.  The  judgea 
and  magistrates  may  with  full  as  good  reason  be  re- 
pro:iched  with  ill-natnre  for  putting  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution against  a  thief  or  impostor. — ^Thc  same  will 
bold  in  the  republic  of  letters,  if  the  critics  and  jadgea 
will  let  eTery  ignorant  pretender  to  sciibUing  pass  on 
the  world. 

Theobald, Laterto  Mist, June 2^  112^ 

Attacks  may  be  IcTelled,  either  against  failures  ia 
genius,  or  against  the  pretensions  of  writing  without 
one. 
Concanen,  Dedieatum  toihe  Author  of  ike  Jhmdad, 

A  satire  upon  dulness  ia  a  thing  that  has  been  used 
and  allowed  in  all  ages. 

Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  wicked 
■ciibbler! 


TESTIMONIES  OF  AUTHORS 

CoHcenUng  emr  Poet  and  ku  Vl'orlt. 


M.  Scntlenu  Lectori  S, 
Before  we  present  thee  with  our  exercitationi  on 
this  most  delectable  poem  (drawn  from  the  many 
Tolumes  of  our  adversaria  on  modem  authors)  we 
shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  of  editors, 
collect  the  various  judgments  of  the  learned  concern- 
ing our  poet ;  various  indeed,  not  only  of  different 
authors,  but  of  the  same  anthor  at  different  seasons. 
Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  testimonies  of  such  emi 
oent  wiu  as  would  of  course  descend  to  posterity 
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uid  consequently  be  read  without  our  collection ;  bat 
we  shall  likewise,  with  incredible  labour,  seek  out 
for  divers  others,  which,  but  for  this  our  diligence, 
could  never  at  the  distance  of  a  few  months  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  curious.  Hereby  thou  mayest 
not  only  receive  the  delectation  of  variety^  but  also 
arrive  at  a  more  certain  judgment  by  a  grave  and 
circumspect  comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each 
otlicr,  or  of  eaehwith  himself.  Hence  also  thou  wilt' 
be  enabled  to  draw  reflections,  not  only  of  a  critica], 
but  a  moral  nature,  by  being  let  into  many  particulars 
of  the  person  as  well  as  genius,  and  of  fortune  as  well 
us  morit  of  our  author :  in  which,  if  I  relate  some 
things  of  little  concern  peradventure  to  thee,  and  some 
of  as  little  even  to  him,  I  entreat  thee  to  consider 
how  minutely  all  true  critics  and  commentators  are 
wont  to  insist  upon  such,  and  how  material  they  seem 
to  themselves,  if  to  none  other.  Forgive  me,  gentle 
reader,  if  (following  learned  example)  lever  and  anoa 
become  tedious :  allow  me  to  take  the  same  pains  to 
find  whether  my  author  were  good  or  bad,  well  or  ill- 
natured,  modest  or  arrogant ;  as  another,  whether  hti 
author  was  fair  or  brown,  short  or  tall,  or  whether  he 
wore  a  coat  or  a  cassock. 

We  proposed  to  begin  with  his  life,  parentage,  and 
education :  but  as  to  these,  even  his  contemporaries 
do  exceedingly  differ.  One  saith,^  he  was  educated 
at  home ;  .'inother,^  that  he  was  bred  at  St.  Omer's  by 
Jesuits;  a  third,-^  not  at  St.  Omer's,  but  at  Oxford !  a 
fourili,^  that  he  had  no  university  education  at  all. 
Those  who  allow  him  to  be  bred  at  home,  differ  as 
much  concerning  His  tutor.  One  saith,^  he  was  kept 
•yj  his  father  on  purpose ;  a  second,*^  that  he  was  am 


1     ile«  Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ii.  in  his  Life. 
0  Dpunifi's  Reflections  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
3  Diinciad  Dissected,  p.  4.  4  Guardian,  No.  48 

5  jacwb'H  Lives,  8ac.  vol-  ii.      6  Dunciad  Dissected  p. 4. 
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;  a  thifd,'  thai  he  was  a  paraoo ;  ame^ 
calleth  him  a  aecular  ddsyman  of  the  daurdi  of 
Rome ;  another,*  a  monk.  As  little  do  they  agree 
about  his  father,  whom  ooe^^  sappoaeth,  like  the  fioher 
of  Hesiod,  a  tradesman  or  meichauit;  another,*'  a 
hnsfaandman;  anotber,'^  «  hatter,  Ac  Not  has  an 
author  heen  wanting  to  give  our  poet  soch  a  father  as 
Apaleius  hath  to  Plato,  JamUichns  to  Pythagoras^ 
and  divera  to  Homer,  via.  a  demon:  Cn*  thos  Mr 
GiUon:— u 

'  Ceruin  it  is,  that  his  original  is  noc  from  Adam 
but  the  devil;  and  that  he  wanteth  nothing  but  horns 
and  tail  to  be  the  exact  resemblance  of  his  infernal 
Ather.*  Findiog,  therefcne,  such  contrarietj  of  opin- 
ions,  and  (whatever  be  ours  of  this  soil  of  generation) 
not  being  fond  to  enter  into  controTeraj,  we  shall 
defer  writing  the  life  of  our  poet,  till  anthois  can  de- 
termine among  themselves  what  parents  or  education 
he  had,  or  whether  he  had  any  education  or  parents 
atalL 

Proceed  we  to  what  is  more  oeitain,  his  Worfca, 
though  noc  less  uncertain  the  judgments  concerning 
them;  beginning  with  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  of 
which  hear  fintt  the  most  ancient  of  critics, 
Mr.  John  Dennis. 

*His  precepts  are  false  or  triTial,  or  both;  htf 
Jioagfats  are  crude  and  abortiYe,  his  expressions  ab> 

7  Fanner  P.  and  bis  son.  8  Dunciad  Dissected. 

9  Characters  of  the  Times,  p  45. 

10  Female  Dunciad,  p.  ult.  11  Dunciad  DisKCted. 

12  Roome,  Paraphrasp  on  the  4th  of  Genesis,  printed 
l?». 

13  Character  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  Writings,  in  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  printed  for  &  Popping,  1716,  pi  10.  Curll, 
in  his  Key  to  tbe  Dunciad,  (lirst  edition,  said  to  be 
printed  for  A.  Dodd,)  in  the  10th  page,  declared  Gildoa 
to  be  the  author  of  that  libel ;  though  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  his  Key  be  left  out  this  assertion,  and  alRmi- 
ad  (in  tbe  Cnrliad,  pi  4  and  8)  that  it  was  written  bf 
Dennis  only. 
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rd,  hi8  uumbera  hareh  and  unmusical,  his  rhymes 
riyial  and  common ; — instead  of  majesty,  we  have 
something  that  is  very  mean;  instead  of  gravity, 
something  that  is  very  boyish;  and  instead  of  perspi- 
cuity and  lucid  order,  we  have  but  too  often  obscurity 
and  confusion.'  And  in  another  place — *  What  rare 
numbers  are  here  !  Would  not  one  swear  that  this 
youngster  had  espoused  some  antiquated  muse,  who 
had  sued  out  a  divorce  from  some  superannuated  sin- 
ner, upon  account  of  impotence,  and  who,  being 
pozed  by  the  former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her 
decrepid  age,  which  makes  her  hobble  so  dam- 
nably.'i 

No  less  peremptory  is  the  censure  of  our  hyper- 
cntical  historian 

Mr.  Oldmixon. 

*  I  dare  not  say  any  thing  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
in  verse ;  but  if  any  more  curious  reader  has  discover- 
ed in  it  something  new  which  is  not  in  Dryden's  pro- 
faces,  dedications,  and  his  essay  on  dramatic  poetry, 
not  to  mention  the  French  critics,  1  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  discovery.'^ 

He  is  followed  (as  in  fame,  so  in  judgment)  by  the 
modest  and  simple-minded 

Mr.  Leonard  WdsUd; 
who,  out  of  great  respect  to  our  poet,  not  naming 
him,  doth  yet  glance  at  his  Essay,  together  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's,  and  the  criticisms  of  Dryden 
and  of  Horace,  which  he  more  openly  taxeth '}  *  As 
to  the  numerous  treatises,  essays,  arts,  <&c.,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  that  have  been  written  by  the  mo- 
derns on  this  ground-work,  they  do  but  hackney  the 

1  Reflections  critical  and  satirical  on  a  rhapsody,  call> 
ed,  an  Essay  on  Criticism,  printed  for  Bernard  Lintul,bvo, 

3  Essay  on  Criticism  in  prose,  octavo,  17%),  by  tlM 
author  of  the  Critical  History  of  England. 

3  PMface  to  bis  Poems,  p.  18,  53. 
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Mine  thoagbtt  o?«r  agaiiit  making  them  siill  more 
trite.  Mo«t  bf  their  pieoee  are  nothing  but  a  pert,  in- 
■ipid  heap  of  common-place.  Horace  has,  eyen  in 
hit  Art  of  Po^rj,  thrown  out  teyeral  things  whidi 
i  plainly  show,  he  thought  an  ait  of  poetiy  was  of  no 

M  ase,  even  while  he  was  writing  one.* 

To  all  which  great  authorities,  we  can  only  oppose 
that  of 

Mr.AddiMon. 

*The  Essay  on  Criticism,'  saith  he,  *  which  was 
published  some  months  unee,  is  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind.  The  obserrationa  follow  one  another  like  those 
in  Horace's' Art  of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical 
regnlarity  which  would  have  been  requisite  in  a  prose 
writer.  They  are  some  of  them  uncommon,  but  such 
as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees  them  ex- 
plained with  that  ease  and  perspicuity  in  which  they 
are  delivered.  As  for  those  which  are  the  most 
known  and  the  most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so 
beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with  such  apt  allu* 
sions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of  noyel- 
ty ;  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted 
with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and 
solidity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what 
Monsieur  Botleau  has  so  well  enlarged  upon  in  the 
preface  to  his  works :  that  wit  and  fine  writing  doth 
not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new, 
as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable  turn. 
It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality, 
or  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched 
upon  by  others;  we  have  little  else  left  us,  but  to  te- 
present  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  more 
strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If 
a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will 
find  but  few  precepts  in  it  which  he  may  not  meet 
with  in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  conmionly 
known  by  all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.    His 
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way  of  expressing,  and  appljing  them,  not  his  inTen- 
tion  of  them.  Is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

'  Longinus,  in  his  Reflections,  has  given  us  the  same 
kind  of  sublime,  which  he  ol»en-es  in  .he  severa 
passages  that  occasioned  them:  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  that  our  English  author  has,  after  the  same 
manner,  exemplified  several  of  the  precepts  in  the 
very  precepts  themselves.*'  He  iien  produces  some 
instances  of  a  particular  beauty  in  the  riumbers,  and 
concludes  with  saying,  that '  there  are  three  poems  in 
our  tongue  of  the  same  nature,  and  each  o  master- 
piece in  its  kind !  the  Essay  on  Translated  Verse;  the 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry ;  and  the  Essay  on  Crili- 
cism.' 

Of  Windsor  Forest,  positive  is  the  judgment  of  the 
affirmative 

Mr.  John  Dennis, 

That  it  is  a  wretched  rhapsody,  impudently  writ  in 
emulation  of  the  Cooper*s  Hill  of  sir  John  Denham : 
the  author  of  it  is  obscure,  is  ambiguous;  is  affected, 
is  temerarious,  is  barbarous  !^ 

But  the  author  of  the  Dispensary,' 

Dr.  Oarth, 
in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  Clarempnt,  differs  from 
this  opinion :  '  Those  who  have  seen  these  two  ex* 
cellent  poems  of  Cooper's  HiU,  and  Windsor  Forest, 
the  one  written  by  sir  John  Denham,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Pope,  will  show  a  fireat  deal  of  candour  if  they 
approve  of  this.' 

Of  the  Epistle  of  EloYsa,  we  are  told  by  the  obscure 
writer  of  a  poem  called  Sawney,  *That  because 
Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  charmed  the  finest  tastes, 
our  author  writ  his  EloYsa  in  opposition  to  it ;  but  fot» 
got  innocence  and  virtue.   If  you  take  away  her  ten- 

1  Spectator,  No.  353. 

8  Letter  to  B.  B.  at  the  end  of  tbe  Remarks  on  Pope*B 
Homer,  1717.      3  Printed  17S8.  p.  IS. 
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der  dioagfatt,  and  her  fierce  dedras,  aO  the  ratt  k  of 
DO  Tilae.*  In  which,  methinki,  hk  judgment  reoem 
bleth  that  of  a  French  taiJor  on  a  villa  and  garden  bf 
the  Thames :  *  All  thia  ia  very  fine ;  bat  take  away  tlv 
river,  and  it  ii  good  for  nothing.* 
But  very  contrary  hereunto  was  the  opinion  of 

Mr.  Pnotf 
Umieli;  aaying  in  hia  AknaJ 

«OAbelanl!ill.&ted  youth. 
Thy  tale  will  justify  thia  truth : 
But  well  I  weet,  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet^s  song : 
Dan  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  grieved. 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weaved 
A  ailken  web;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Ita  colours ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress. 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless,*  dice. 
Come  we  now  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  oele 
brated  by  numerous  pens ;  yet  shall  it  suffice  to  men- 
tion the  indefatigable 

Sir  Ruhard  Bladtmore,  KnL 
who  (though  otherwise  a  severe  censurer  of  our  au- 
thor) yet  styleth  this  a  *  laudable  translation.*    That' 
ready  writer 

Mr,  Oldmixon^ 
fai  his  forementioned  Essay,  frequently  commends  the 
same.    And  the  painful 

Mr.  Lewis  Theobald 
thus  extols  it,'  *The  spirit  of  Homer  breathes  all 
through  this  translation. — I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I 
should  most  admire  the  justness  to  the  original,  or 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language,  or  the  sounding 

1  Alma,  Cant.  S.       S  In  his  Essays,  vol.  i.  printef 
ft>r  E.  Curll.       3  Censor,  vol.  ii.  n.  33. 
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variety  of  the  numben:  bat  when  I  find  all  these 
meet,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the  poet  says  of 
one  of  his  ^eroes,  *That  he  alone  raised  and  flung 
with  ease  a  weighty  stone,  that  two  common  men 
could  not  lift  from  the  ground ;  just  so,  one  single 
person  has  performed  in  this  translation,  what  I  once 
despaired  to  have  seen  done  by  the  force  of  several 
masterly  hands.*  Indeed  the  same  gentleman  appears 
to  have  changed  his  sentiment  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Reputation,  (printed  in  Mist's  Journal, 
March  90,  1728,)  where  he  says  thus :  *  In  order  to 
sink  in  reputation,  let  him  take  it  into  his  head  to  de- 
scend into  Homer  (let  the  world  wonder,  as  it  will, 
now  the  devil  he  got  there,)  and  pretend  to  do  him 
into  English,  so  his  version  denote  his  neglect  of  the 
manner  how.'    Strange  variation !  We  are  told  in 

Mi*f8  Journal^  {June  8,) 
'  That  this  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  not  in  all  re 
spects  conformable  to  the  fine  taste  of  his  friend  Mr 
Addison ;  insomuch  diat  he  employed  a  younger  moM 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  he  supervised 
himself  Whether  Mr.  Addison  did  find  it  conform 
able  to  his  taste,  or  not,  best. appears  from  his  own 
testimony  the  year  following  its  publication,  in  these 
words  : 

Mr.  Addison*»  Freeholder,  No.  40. 
When  I  consider  mjrself  a  British  freeholder,  I 
am  in  a  particular  manner  pleased  with  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  improved  our  language  with 
the  translations  of  old  Greek  and  Jjatin  authors. — 
We  have  already  most  of  their  historians  in  our  own 
tongue,  and,  what  is  more  for  the  honour  of  our  Ian 
guage,  it  has  been  taught  to  express  with  elegance 
the  greatest  of  their  poets  in  each  nation.  The  il 
literate  among  our  own  countrymen  may  learn  t* 
judge  ftom  Diyden's  Virgil,  of  the  most  perfect  epi 
performance.      And  those  parts  of  Homer  which 
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have  beta  published  ftlieady  by  Mr.  Pope,  gives  as 
reason  to  think  that  the  Uiad  will  appear  in  English 
with  as  little  disadvantage  to  that  immortal  poem.* 

As  to  the  rest,  there  is  a  slight  mistake;  for  this 
younger  muie  was  an  elder ;  nor  was  the  gentleman 
(who  is  a  friend  of  our  author]  employed  by  Mr  Ad 
dison  to  translate  it  after  him,  since  he  saith  himself 
that  he  did  it  before.*  Contrariwise,  that  Mr.  Ad- 
dison engaged  our  author  in  this  work  appeareth  by 
declaration  thereof  in  the  preface  to  the  Iliad,  printed 
some  time  before  his  death,  and  by  hit  own  letters  of 
October  26,  and  November  2, 1713,  where  he  declares 
it  is  his  opinion  that  no  other  person  was  equal  to  it. 

Next  comes  his  Shakspeare  on  the  stage :  *  l«t  him 
(quoth  one,  whom  1  take  to  be 

Mr,  Theobald,  MuCs  Journal,  June  8, 1728,) 
publish  such  an  author  as  he  has  least  studied,  and 
forget  to  discharge  even  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor.  In 
this  project  let  him  lend  the  bookseller  his  name  (for 
a  competent  sum  of  money)  to  promote  the  credit  of 
an  eiorbitanl  subscription.'  Gentle  reader,  be  pleased 
to  cast  thine  eye  on  the  proposal  below  quoted,  and 
on  what  follows  (some  months  after  the  former  as- 
sertion) in  the  same  Journalist  of  June  8 :  'The  book 
seller  proposed  the  book  by  subscription,  and  raised 
some  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  same :  I  believe 
the  gentleman  did  not  share  in  the  profits  of  this  ex* 
travagant  subscription.* 

'  After  the  Iliad,  he  undertook  (saith 

Misfs  Journal^  June  8,  1728,) 
the  sequel  of  that  work,  the  Odyssey;  and  having  se- 
cured the  success  by  a  numerous  subscription,  he  em- 
ployed some  underlings  to  perform  what,  according 
to  his  proposals,  should  come  from  his  own  hands.* 

1  Vid.  Pref.  to  Mr.  Tickell's  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  tlie  Iliad.  4to. 
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To  which  heavy  charge  we  can  m  troth  oppose 
BoChing  bat  the  words  of 

Mr,  Papers  Prupostd  for  the  Odyssey^  {prtated  by  J. 
WaUs,  Jan,  10, 172^'.) 

*  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  Shakspeare  belongs  wholly  to  Mr.  Tonson : 
and  that  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  is  not  solely  for 
my  own  use,  but  for  that  of  two  of  my  friends,  who 
have  assisted  me  in  this  work.*  But  these  very  gen- 
tlemen are  extolled  above  our  poet  himself  in  another 
of  Mist*s  Journals,  March  90, 1728,  saying,  *  That  he 
would  not  advise  Mr.  Pope  to  try  the  experiment 
again  of  getting  a  great  part  of  a  book  done  by  as- 
■istants,  lest  those  extraneous  parts  should  unhappily 
ascend  to  the  sublime,  and  retard  the  declension  of 
the  whole.'  Behold !  these  underlings  are  become 
good  writers ! 

If  any  say,  that  before  the  said  Proposals  were 
printed,  the  subscription  was  begun  without  declara- 
tion of  such  assistance ;  verily  those  who  set  it  on 
foot,  or  (as  the  term  is)  secured  it,  to  wit,  the  right 
honourable  the  lord  viscount  Harcourt,  were  he  livings 
would  testify,  and  the  right  honourable  the  lord  Ba- 
thurst,now  living,  doth  testify,  the  same  is  a  falsehood. 

Sorry  I  am,  that  persons  professing  to  be  learned, 
or  of  whatever  rank  of  authors,  should  either  falsely 
tax,  or  be  falsely  taxed.  Yet  let  us,  who  are  only  re- 
porters, be  impartial  in  our  citations,  and  proceed. 

MiH*8  Journal^  June  8, 1728. 

*  Mr.  Addison  raised  this  author  from  obscurity,  ob- 
tained him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  nobility,  and  transferred  his  pow- 
erful interests  with  those  great  men  to  this  rising 
bard,  who  frequently  levied  by  that  means  unusual 
contributions  on  the  public*  Which  sorely  cannot 
be,  if,  as  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  Dissected  report- 

VOL.  II.  11 
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6th,  Mr.  Wycherley  had  before  '  introduced  him  into 
a  familiar  acquaintaDce  with  the  greatest  peers  Kud 
brightest  wits  then  living.* 

*  No  sooner  (saith  the  same  journalist)  was  his  body 
lifelesSf  but  this  author,  reviving  his  resentment,  libel* 
led  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend ;  and  what  was 
still  more  heinous,  made  the  scandal  public'  Griev- 
ous the  accusation !  unknown  the  accuser !  the  per- 
son accused  no  witness  in  his  own  cause ;  ;the  person, 
in  whose  regard  accused,  dead !  But  if  there  be  liv- 
ing any  one  nobleman  whose  friendship,  yea  any  one 
gentleman  whose  subscription  Mr.  Addison  procured 
to  our  author,  let  him  stand  forth,  that  truth  may  ap- 
pear! Amicus  Plato,  amictis  Socrates,  sed  magig 
arnica  Veritas.  In  verity,  the  whole  story  of  the  libel 
is  a  lie ;  witness  those  persons  of  integrity,  who  se- 
Teral  years  before  Mr.  Addison's  decease,  did  see 
and  approve  of  the  said  verses,  in  no  wise  a  libel,  but 
a  friendly  rebuke  sent  privately  in  our  author's  own 
hand  to  Mr.  Addison  himself,  and  never  made  public, 
till  after  their  own  Journals,  and  Curll  had  printed 
the  same.  One  name  alone,  which  I  am  here  au- 
thorized to  declare,  will  sufficiently  evince  this  truth, 
that  of  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Burlington. 

Next  is  he  taxed  with  a  crime  (in  the  opinion  of 
some  authors,  I  doubt,  more  heinous  than  any  in  mo- 
rality,) to  wit,  plagiarism,  from  the  inventive  and 
quaint-conceited 

James  Moore  Smith,  Gent. 

*'  Upon  reading  the  third  volume  of  Pope's  Miscel- 
lanies, I  found  five  Unes  which  I  thoaght  excellent; 
and  happening  to  praise  them,  a  gentleman  produced 
a  modem  comedy  (the  Rival  Modes)  published  last 
year,  where  were  the  same  verses  to  a  tittle. 

*  These  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly  the  first  plagia- 
ries, that  pretend  to  make  a  repatation  by  stealing 
from  a  man's  works  in  his  own  life-time,  and  out  of  a 
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public  pnnt.*^  Let  us  join  to  this  what  is  written  bj 
the  author  of  the  Rival  Modes,  the  said  Mr.  James 
Moore  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  our  author  himself,  who 
had  informed  him  a  month  before  that  plaj  was 
acted,  Jan.  27, 1726-7,  that,  *These  verses,  which  he 
had  before  given  him  leave  to  insert  in  it,  would  be 
known  for  his,  some  copies  being  got  abroad.  He 
desires,  nevertheless,  that  since  the  lines  had  been 
read  in  his  comedy  to  several,  Mr.  P.  would  not  de- 
prive it  of  them,*  Ac.  Surelj,  if  we  add  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  lord  Bolingbroke,  of  the  lady  to  whom 
the  said  verses  were  originally  addressed,  of  Hugh 
Bethel,  esq.  and  others,  who  knew  them  as  our  au- 
thor*s  long  before  the  said  gentleman  composed  his 
play,  it  is  hoped,  the  ingenuous,  that  affect  not  erroi 
will  rectify  their  opinion  by  the  suffrage  of  so  ho- 
nourable personages. 

And  yet  folio weth  another  charge,  insinuating  no 
less  than  his  enmity  both  to  church  and  state,  which 
could  come  from  no  other  informer  than  the  said 
Mr.  James  Moore  Smith. 

*The  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk  was  a  very  dull 
and  unjust  abuse  of  a  person  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  our  religion  and  constitution,  and  who  has  been 
dead  many  years.*^  This  seemeth  also  most  untrue; 
it  being  known  to  divers  that  these  memoira  were 
written  at  the  seat  of  the  lord  Harcourt,  in  Oxford- 
shire, before  that  excellent  person  (bishop  Burnet's) 
death,  and  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  that 
history,  of  which  they  are  pretended  to  be  an  abuse. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  Mr.  Moore  had  such  a  design, 
and  was  himself  the  man  who  pressed  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
and  Mr.  Pope  to  assist  him  therein;  and  that  he  bor- 
rowed those  memoirs  of  our  author,  when  that  historj 
come  forth,  with  intent  to  turn  them  to  mm 

1  Daily  Journal,  March  18, 1798. 

2  Dally  Jourral«  April  3, 1728. 
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But  bang  able  to  obtain  from  oor  author  bat  one  am* 
gle  bint,  and  either  changing  his  mind,  or  having  more 
mind  than  ability,  be  coittented  himself  to  keep  the 
■aid  memoin,  and  read  them  aa  his  own  to  all  his  ao- 
quaintanoe.  A  noble  person  there  is,  into  whoee 
company  Mr.  Pope  once  chanced  to  introduce  him, 
who  well  remembereth  the  conversation  of  Mr 
Moore  to  have  turned  upon  the  *  contempt  he  had  for 
the  work  of  that  reverend  prelate,  and  how  full  he 
was  of  a  design  he  declared  himself  to  have,  of  ex- 
posing it.*  This  noble  person  is  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Here  in  truth  should  we  crave  paidon  of  all  the 
foresaid  right  honourable  and  worthy  personages,  foi 
having  mentioned  them  in  the  same  page  with  such 
weekly  riff-raff  railers  and  rhymers ;  but  that  we  had 
their  ever-honoured  commands  for  the  same;  and 
that  they  are  introduced  not  as  witnesses  in  the  con- 
troversy, but  as  witnesses  that  caimot  be  controveit- 
od ;  not  to  dispute,  but  to  decide. 

Certain  it  is,  that  dividing  our  writers  into  two 
classes,  of  such  who  were  acquaintance,  and  of  such 
who  were  strangers  to  our  author ;  the  former  are 
those  who  speak  well,  and  the  other  those  who  speak 
evil  of  him.    Of  the  first  class,  the  most  noble 

John  Duke  of  Budangham 

■lywiM  up  his  character  in  these  lines : 

*  And  yet  so  wondrous,  so  sublime  a  thing, 
As  thegreat  Iliad,  scarce  could  make  me  sing, 
Unless  I  justly  could  at  once  commend 
A  good  companion,  and  as  firm  a  friend ; 
One  moral,  or  a  mere  well-natured  deed, 
Can  all  desert  in  sciences  ezoeed.*> 

60  abo  ie  he  deciphered  by 


1  Verses  to  Mr.  P.  on  his  translation  of  1 
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Tke  Hon,  Simon  HcarcimrL 

'  '8tj,  wondroot  yoath,  what  eoloran  wih  dum diooM^ 

What  laiirellM  arch,  for  thy  triumphant  mate  ? 

Though  «ach  great  andent  coart  thee  to  hie  thriiieb 

Though  every  laurel  through  the  dome  he  thinot 

Go  to  the  good  and  juat,  an  awful  train! 

Thy  soul's  delight .*> 

Recorded  in  like  manner  for  his  virtaou  diqiOiU 

kion,  and  gentle  bearing,  l^y  the  ingenioua 
Mr,  WdUer  Hart, 

in  thia  apoatrophe : 
*  Oh !  ever  worthy)  ever  crown*d  with  prawl 
Bleaa'd  in  thy  life,  and  bles8*d  in  all  thy  Uyi, 
Add,  that  the  Sisters  every  thought  refioe. 
And  e'en  thy  life  be  faultless  as  thy  line, 
Yet  envy  still  with  fiercer  rage  pursues. 
Obscures  the  virtue,  and  de&mes  the  muse. 
A  soul  like  thine,  in  pain,  in  grief^  resign'd. 
Views  with  just  scorn  the  malice  of  mankind.'^ 

The  witty  and  moral  aatirist. 

Dr.  Edward  Ymmg^ 

wishing  some  check  to  the  corrapcioa  and  evU  nail* 

ners  of  the  times,  calleth  out  upon  our  poet  to  nnder* 

take  a  taak  ao  worthy  of  his  virtue : 
Why  slmnbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  Moses'  tnin, 

Nor  hean  that  viitiie,  which  he  loves,  eomplaiBT^ 
Mr.  Mattet, 

in  his  epistle  on  Veihal  Criticism : 
'Whose  life,  severely  scann*d,  transcends  his  layi« 
For  wit  sopreme,  n  but  his  second  praise.* 
Mr.  Hcuftmondf 

Jnt  delicate  and  correct  imitator  of  TibuUus,  in  hit 

Love  Elegies,  Elegy  ziv. 

I  Poem  prallxed  to  his  works. 

i  In  his  peesM,  printed  Ibr  B.  Untot. 
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Now  fired  by  Popo  and  virtue,  leave  the  age 
In  low  punuk  of  ■elf-imdoiiig  wrongs 
And  trace  the  author  through  hia  moral  page, 
Whoae  blameleei  life  atill  anmrera  to  hbeong. 
Mr.  Thonuon, 
In  hia  elegant  and  philoeophical  poem  the  Seaaona : 

*  Although  not  sweeter  hia  own  Homer  ainga. 
Yet  ia  hia  life  the  more  endearing  aong.* 

To  the  aame  tone  also  aingeth  that  learned  clerk,  of 
Suffolk, 

Mr,  WaUam  Broome: 
*  TTraa,  nobly  rising  in  fair  Tirtae's  cauae, 
From  thy  own  life  tranaeribe  the  unerring  lawa/^ 
And,  to  close  all,  hear  the  reyerend  dean  of  St. 
Piitrick*a: 

*  A  soul  with  every  virtue  fraught. 
By  patriots,  priests,  and  poets  taught : 
Whose  filial  piety  ezcela 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells. 

A  genius  for  each  buainess  fit  ; 

Whoae  meanest  talent  is  hia  wit,'  Ac, 
Let  ua  now  recreate  thee  by  turning  to  the  other 
side,  and  showing  his  character  drawn  by  those  with 
whom  he  never  conversed,  and  whose  countenances 
he  could  not  know,  though  turned  againat  hhn :  Pint 
again  commencing  with  the  high-voiced  and  neveiw 
enough  quoted 

Mr,  John  Dennist 
who,  in  hia  Reflectiona  on  the  Essay  on  Criticiam, 
thua  describeth  him :  *  A  little  affected  hypocrite,  who 
haa  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  candour,  truth,  friend- 
ahip,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.  He 
ia  so  great  a  lover  of  falsehood,  that  whenever  he 
haa  a  mind  to  calumniate  his  contemporaries,  he 
brands  them  with  some  defect  which  waa  juat  con> 

1  In  his  poems  at  tha  end  of  the  Odyessy. 
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traiy  to  some  good  quality  for  which  all  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  commend  them.  He  seems  to 
have  a  particular  pique  to  people  of  quality,  and  au- 
thors of  that  rank. — He  must  derive  his  religion  from 
St.  Omer's.* — But  in  the  character  of  Mr.  P.  and  his 
writings  (printed  by  S.  Popping,  1716)  he  saith, 
'Though  he  is  a  professor  of  the  worst  religion,  yet 
he  laughs  at  it;*  but  that  'nevertheless  he  is  a  viru- 
lent papist;  and  yet  a  pillar  of  the  church  of  £iiff> 
land.' 

Of  both  which  opinions 

Mr.  Lewis  Tkeobtdd 
seems  also  to  be ;  declaring  in  Mist's  Journal  of  June 
22, 1718,  *  That  if  he  is  not  shrewdly  abused,  he  made 
it  his  practice  to  cackle  to  both  parties  in  their  own 
sentiments.*  But  as  to  his  pique  against  people  of 
qaality,  the  same  journalist  doth  not  agree,  but  saith 
(May  8, 1788,)  *  He  had  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  whole  body  of  our 
nobiliiy.' 

However  contradictory  this  may  appear,  Mr.  Den- 
nis and  Gildon,  in  the  character  last  cited,  make  it 
all  plain,  by  assuring  us,  *  That  he  is  a  creature  that 
feconcilea  all  contradictions:  he  is  a  beast,  and  a 
man  ;  a  Whig  and  a  Tory ;  a  writer  (at  one  and  the 
same  time)  of  Guardians  and  Examiners  ;>  an  asser- 
tor  of  liberty,  and  of  the  dispensing  power  of  kings ;  a 
Jesuitical  proiessor  of  truth ;  a  base  and  foul  pr^ 
tender  to  candour.'  So  that,  upon  the  whole  account, 
we  must  conclude  him  either  to  have  been  a  great 
hypocrite,  or  a  very  honest  man ;  a  terrible  impostor 
upon  both  parties,  or  very  moderate  to  either. 

Be  it  as  to  the  judicious  reader  shall  seem  good. 
Sura  it  is,  be  is  little  favoured  of  certain  authof% 
whose  wrath  is  perilous ;  for  one  declares  he  oogb 

1  tlM  namss  of  two  weekly  papera 
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to  have  a  pike  tec  on  hi«  bead,  and  to  be  Iniited 
down  as  a  wild  heagU  Aootber  protests  that  be 
does  not  know  what  may  happen;  advises  him  to 
insure  his  penon ;  says  he  has  bitter  enemies,  and 
expressly  declares  it  will  be  well  if  he  escapes  with 
his  life.^  One  desires  be  wonld  cut  his  own  throat, 
or  bang  himself.^  Bat  Pasquin  seemed  rather  inclin- 
'ed  it  should  be  done  by  the  government,  representing 
him  engaged  in  grievons  designs  with  a  lord  of  par- 
liament then  under  prosecation.^  Mr.  Dennis  himiself 
hath  written  to  a  minister,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
dangeroos  perMus  in  this  kii^om;*  and  assoreth 
the  pobUe,  that  he  it  an  open  and  mortal  enemy  to 
his  country ;  a  monster  that  will  one  day  show  as 
daring  a  soul  as  a  mad  Indian,  who  mns  a-n^nck  to 
kill  the  firrt  Christian  he  meets.'  Another  gives  m< 
formation  of  treason  discovered  in  his  poem.^  Mr 
Curll  boldly  supplies  an  imperfect  verse  with  kiofa 
and  princesses  .-^  and  one  Matthew  Concanen,  jpt. 
more  impudent,  publiahes  at  length  the  two  most  sac- 
red names  in  this  nation,  as  members  of  the  Donciad  !* 
This  is  prodigious !  yet  it  is  almost  as  strange,  that 
in  the  midst  of  these  invectives  his  greatest  enemies 
have  ( I  know  not  how)  borne  testimony  to  some  men* 
in  him. 

Mr.  Theobald, 
in  censuring  his  Shakspeare,  declares,  *  fie  has  so 
great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Pope,  and  so  high  an  opinion 

1  Theobald,  Letter  in  Mist's  Journal,  June  S3, 1738. 

3  Bmedley,  pref  to  OulHveriana.  p.  14, 18. 

a  OuUiveriana,  p.  338.      4  Anne  1783.      5  Anno  nS/k 

6  Preface  to  R«»m.  on  the  Rape  of  the  IjosIi,  p.  18;  and 
In  the  last  page  oi'  that  treatise. 

7  Page  6,  7,  of  the  Preface,  by  Concanen,  to  a  book 
•ailed,  A  Ck»lleetion  of  at!  tin  Letfeiti  Blbaya,  Veraea, 
and  Advertisements,,  occasioned^by  Pope-.fMidr  8wift*s 
MIlMsellanies.    Printed  for  A.  Moore,  8vo.  1718. 

8  Key  to  the  Dnndad,  3d  edit.  p.  la 

9  A  list  offPenona,  Ite.  at  the  enA^of  tte 
Uoned  OoUeetlon  of  all  the  Lettera,  Essays,  Ac. 
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•f  hi*  genhia  and  ezcellencet,  that,  notwithrtimling 
he  profiMwes  a  veneration  ahnost  rising  to  idohtiy  for 
the  writings  of  this  inestimable  poet,  he  would  be 
?ery  loath  even  to  do  him  justice,  at  the  expence  of 
that  other  gentleman^s  character.*^ 

Mr.  Chadu  Qildon, 
after  having  violently  attacked  him  in  many  piecea, 
at  Idst  came  to  wish  from  his  heart,  *  That  Mr.  Pope 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  Ovid's  Epistles 
1^  his  hand ;  for  it  is  certain  we  see  the  original  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon  with  much  more  life  and  likeness 
in  his  version,  than  in  that  of  sir  Car  ^rope.  And 
this  (he  adds)  is  the  more  to  be  wished,  because  in 
the  English  tongue  we  have  scarcely  any  thing  truly 
and  naturally  written  upon  love.3  He  also,  in  taxing 
sir  Richard  Blackmore  for  his  heterodox  opinions  of 
Homer,  challengeth  him  to  answer  what  Mr.  Pope 
hath  said  in  his  preface  to  that  poet. 

Mr.  Oldmixon 
calls  him  a  great  master  of  our  tongue ;  declares  *the 
parity  and  perfection  of  the  English  language  to  be 
found  in  his  Homer;  and,  saying  there  are  more  good 
venes  in  Dryden*s  Virgil  than  in  any  other  work,  ex- 
cept this  of  our  author  only.*' 

The  Author  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  CUiber 
says :  *  Pope  was  so  good  a  versifier  [once]  that,  his 
predecessor  Mr.  Dryden,  and  his  contemporary  Mr 
Prior  excepted,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  is  equal 
to  any  body*s.  And,  that  he  had  all  the  merit  that  a 
man  can  have  that  way.'^    And 

JIfr.  TTkomat  Cooke, 
after  much  blemishing  our  author's  Homer,  crieth  out : 
'  But  in  his  other  works  what  beauties  shine. 
While  sweetest  music  dwells  in  every  line ! 

1  Introduction  to  his  Shakspeare  Restored,  in  4to.  p.  8. 
8  Commentary  on  tbe  Duke  of  Buckincham's  fissay 
Bvo.  1781,  p  97,  98. 

3  In  his  prose  Essay  on  Criticism. 

4  Printed  by  J.  RoberU,  1742,  p.  11. 
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ThflM  be  tdmired,  on  Aese  he  itmap'd  hie  pndie^ 
AmA  hede  them  live  to  brightee  fiitafe  de^fv.'* 
60  alio  one  who  takee  the  name  of 

H.  Stanhope, 
the  maker  of  certain  yeraea  to  Demean  Campbell,'  m 
that  poem,  which  k  wholly  a  aatiie  npon  Mr.  Pope, 
eonfeaaeth, 
*  *Tia  true,  if  fineat  notea  alone  coald  ahow 
(Tvned  joatly  high,  or  regularly  low) 
That  we  ahoald  &me  to  theae  mere  Tocab  gife, 
Pope  more  than  we  can  offer  ahonld  reoei?e : 
For  when  aome  gliding  riTer  ia  hia  theme, 
Hia  linea  run  amoother  than  the  amootheatatream, 
dec. 

MisCti  Journal,  June  8,  1728. 
Although  he  aays, '  The  amooth  numbera  of  the  Dun- 
eiad  are  all  that  recommend  it,  nor  has  it  any  other 
merit  ;*  yet  that  aame  paper  hath  theae  worda :  '  The 
author  is  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  an  easy 
and  elegant  versification.  In  all  his  works  we  find 
the  most  happy  turns,  and  natural  similes,  wonderful- 
ly short  and  thick  sown.* 

The  Essay  on  the  Dunciad  also  owna,  p.  25,  it  is 
▼ery  full  of  beautiful  images.  But  the  panegyric 
which  crowna  all  that  can  be  aaid  on  thia  poem,  ia 
beatowed  by  our  laureate, 

Mr.  CoOey  CMer, 
who  *  grants  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  ita  kind  than 
ever  waa  writ;*  but  adds,  *it  waa  a  victory  over  a 
parcel  of  poor  wretchea,  whom  it  waa  almost  oow 
ardice  to  conquer. — A  man  might  aa  well  triumph  for 
having  killed  ao  many  ailly  fliea  that  offended  him. 
Could  he  have  let  them  alone,  by  this  time,  poor  souls! 
ihey  had  all  been  buried  in  oblivion.*'    Here  we  aeo 

1  Battle  of  ths  Poeto,  folio,  p  U. 
9  Printed  under  ths  title  of  tha  Pfograas  of  Delnoaa, 
ISrao,  17«. 
3  Gibber's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  p.  9.  IS. 
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3iir  eioeUent  kuraate  allowi  the  jutioe  of  the  ntbe 
on  OTeiy  man  in  h,  bat  himMlf ;  is  die  greet  Mr 
Dennis  did  before  him. 

The  said 

Mr,  Dmnu  oiui  Mr.  QQdon^ 
in  the  most  forioas  of  all  their  words  (the  forecited 
Character,  p.  5,)  do  in  concert'  confess,  *that  some 
men  of  good  understanding  valae  him  for  his  ihymes.* 
And  (p.  17)  *  that  he  has  got,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 
Reheusal,  (th^  is,  like  Mr.  Dryden,)  a  nouUe  knack 
at  rhyming,  and  writing  smooth  ▼erse.* 

On  his  Essay  on  Man,  numerous  were  the  praises 
bestowed  by  his  avowed  enemies,  in  the  imsgination 
that  the  same  was  not  written  by  him,  ss  it  was  print- 
ed anonymously. 

Thus  sang  of  it  even 

BezaJLedMcfrrix: 

*  Auspicious  bard !  while  all  sdmire  thy  strain. 

All  but  the  selfish,  ignorant,  and  nun ; 

1  In  oonoert]  Hear  how  Mr.  Dennis  hath  proved  our 
mistake  in  this  case :'  As  to  my  vnriting  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Gildon,  I  declare  upon  the  honour  and  word  of  a 
gentleman,  that  I  never  wrote  so  much  ss  one  line  in 
concert  with  anv  one  man  whatsoever.  And  these  tvro 
letters  from  Gildon  wiU  plainly  ihow,  that  we  ace  not 
writers  in  concert  with  each  other 
"Mr, 

'*  Hie  height  of  my  ambition  is  to  please  men  of  the 
best  Jttdgmsnt ;  and,  finding  that  I  have  entertained  my 
master  agreeably,  I  have  the  extent  of  the  reward  of  my 
labour.** 
"Sir, 

**  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  of  your  excellent 
pamphlet  till  this  day.  I  am  infinitely  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  it,  and  hope  you  will  meet  with  that  en- 
couragement your  admirshie  perfonnanoe  deserves,  kc 

"  Ch.  Gildon.** 

'  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  any  one  who  sends  such 
compliments  to  another,  has  not  been  used  to  write  in 
partiierBhip  with  him  to  whom  he  sends  them?*  Dennis 
Remarks  on  the  Dundad,  p.  flO.  Mr.  Dennis  is  there- 
fiMs  welcome  to  take  this  piece  to  himself 
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I,  whom  no  bribe  to  Mnrile  flattecy  drew, 
Mutt  pey  the  tribute  to  thy  merit  dae : 
Tby  muM  sublime,  significaDt,  and  clear. 
Alike  informs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear,'  Ac 

^fr.  Leonard  Welstead 
thus  wrote'  to  the  unknown  author,  on  the  first  pu!> 
lication  of  the  said  Essay ;  *  I  must  own,  after  the  re- 
ception  which  the  vilest  and  most  immoral  ribaldry 
hath  lately  met  with,  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  I 
had  long  despaired,  a  performance  deserving  the  name 
of  a  poet.  Such,  sir,  is  your  work.  It  is,  indeed 
above  all  commendation,  and  ought  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  age  and  country  more  worthy  of  it.  If 
my  testimony  be  of  weight  any  where,  you  axe  sure 
to  have  it  in  the  amplest  manner,*  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Thus  we  see  every  one  of  his  works  hath  been  ex- 
tolled by  one  or  other  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies ; 
and  to  the  success  of  them  all  they  do  unanimously 
give  testimony.  But  it  is  sufficient  inrtar  omniianf  to 
behold  the  great  critic,  Mr.  Dennis,  sorely  lamenting 
it,  even  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism  to  this  day  of  the 
IHinciad  !  *  A  most  notorious  instance  (quoth  he)  of 
the  depravity  of  genius  and  taste,  the  approbation  thia 
Essay,  meets  with.'— 1  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never 
attocked  any  of  these  writings,  unless  they  had  suc- 
cess infinitely  beyond  their  merit.  This,  though  an 
empty,  has  been  a  popular  scribbler.  The  epidemic 
madness  of  the  times  has  given  him  reputation.'—If, 
after  the  cruel  treatment  so  many  extraordinary  men 
(Spenser,  lord  Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Butler, 
Otway,  and  others)  have  received  from  this  country, 
for  these  last  hundred  years,  I  should  shift  the  scene, 
and  show  all  that  penury  changed  at  once  to  riot 


1  In  a  letter  under  bis  own  hand,  dated  March  12, 1733 

2  Dennis,  Prefece  to  bis  Reflections  on  Uie  Essay  on 
Criticism.  .  „ 

3  Preface  to  his  Remarks  on  Homer. 
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and  profiiseness ;  and  more  squandered  away  apom 
one  olgect,than  would  have  satisfied  the  greater  part 
of  thooe  extraordinary  men ;  the  reader  to  whom  this 
one  creature  should  be  unknown,  would  &ncy  him  a 
prodigy  of  art  and  nature,  would  believe  that  all  the 
great  qualities  of  these  persons  were  centered  in  him 
alone.  But  if  I  should  venture  to  assure  him,  that 
the  people  of  England  had  made  such  a  choice— the 
reader  would  either  believe  me  a  malicious  enemy, 
and  slanderer,  or  that  the  reign  of  the  hurt  (Queen 
Anne's)  ministiy  was  designed  by  fate  to  encourage 
Ibols/i 

But  it  happens  that  this  our  poet  never  had  any 
place,  pension,  or  gratuity,  in  any  shape,  from  the 
nid  glorious  queen,  or  any  of  her  ministers.  All  he 
owed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  any  couit, 
was  a  subscription  for  his  Homer,  of  JC200,  from  King 
Geoige  I*  and  JCIOO  from  the  prince  and  princess. 

However,  lest  we  imagine  our  author's  sucoess 
was  constant  and  universal,  they  acquaint  us  of  cer- 
tain woiks  in  a  less  degree  of  repute,  whereoi|  al* 
though  owned  by  others,  yet  do  they  assure  us  he  is 
the  writer.  Of  this  sort  Mr.  Dennis^  ascribes  to  him 
two  fiufces,  whose  names  he  does  not  tell,  but  assures 
08  Ui&t  there  is  not  one  jest  in  them;  and  an  imitation 
of  Horace,  whose  title  he  does  not  mention,  but  as- 
sures OS  it  is  much  more  execrable  than  all  his  works.' 
The  Daily  Journal,  May  11, 1728,  assures  us,  'He  is 
below  Tom  Durfey  in  the  drama,  because  (as  that 
writer  thinks)  the  Marriage-Hater  Matched,  and  the 
Boarding  School,  are  better  than  the  What-d'ye-call* 
k;*  which  is  not  Mr.  P.'s,  but  Mr.  Gay's.  Mr.  Gil- 
don  assures  us,  in  his  New  Beheaml,  p.  48,  *That 
he  was  writing  a  play  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;*  hot  H 


1  Esm.  onHooMT,  pi  8, 9.  S  lb.  p.  & 

t  Character  of  Mr.  Pope.  p.  7. 
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afterwanis  proved  to  be  Mr.  Rowe'«.  We  are  aarai^ 
ed  l>3r  another,  *  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  Dr.  An* 
drew  Tripe  ;*i  which  proved  to  be  one  Dr.  WacstalTa 
Mr.  Theobald  aaaarea  as,  in  Mist  of  the  27th  of  April 
*  That  the  treatiae  of  the  Profound  is  very  dull,  and 
that  Mr.  Pope  ia  the  author  of  it.'  The  writer  of 
GulliTeriana  k  of  another  opinion ;  and  aays,  '  The 
whole,  or  greateat  part,  of  the  merit  of  thia  treatiae 
must  and  ean  only  be  ascribed  to  Gulliver.^  [Here, 
gentle  reader !  cannot  I  but  smile  at  the  strange  blind* 
nesa  and  positivenesa  of  men?  knowing  the  said 
treatise  to  appertain  to  none  other  but  to  me,  Mar- 
tinus  ScriUeros.] 

We  are  aasured,  in  Mist  of  June  8th, '  That  his  own 
plajrs  and  ftrces  would  better  have  adorned  the  Dun- 
ciad,  than  those  of  Mr.  Theobald ;  for  he  had  neither 
genius  for  tragedy  nor  comedy.*  Which-  whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge ;  in  as  much  as  he 
had  attempted  neither.  Unless  we  will  take  it  for 
granted,  with  Mr.  Gibber,  that  his  being  once  very 
angry  at  hearing  a  friend's  play  abased,  was  an  inftl* 
lible  proof  the  play  was  his  own ;  the  said  Mr.  Gib* 
her  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  much  con* 
cemed  for  any  but  himself  *  Now  let  any  man  judge 
(saith  he)  by  his  concern,  who  was  the  true  mother  of 
the  child.'3 

But  fVom  all  that  has  been  said,  the  discerning 
reader  will  collect,  that  it  little  availed  our  author  to 
have  any  candour,  since,  when  he  declared  he  did 
not  write  for  others,  it  was  not  credited ;  as  little  to 
have  any  modesty,  since,  when  he  declined  writing  in 
any  way  himself,  the  presumption  of  others  was  im 
putcd  to  him.  If  he  singly  enterprised  jone  great 
work,  he  was  taxed  of  boldness  and  madness  to  a 
prodigy  :*  if  he  took  assistants  in  another,  it  was  com- 

1  lb.  p.  0.  8  OulUv.  p.  336.         3  Gibber's  Letters 

to  Mr.  P.  p.  19.  4  Bunwt*s  Homerides,  p.  1,  of  his 

•ranslation  of  the  Iliad. 
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plained  of,  and  represented  as  a  gieat  injury  to  the 
public.^  The  loftiest  heroics,  the  lowest  ballads, 
treatises  against  the  state  or  church,  satires  on  lords 
and  ladies,  raillery  on  wits  and  authors,  squabbles 
with  booksellers,  or  even  full  and  true  accounts  of 
monsters,  poisons,  and  murders ;  of  any  hereof  wai 
there  nothing  so  good,  nothing  so  bad,  which  hath  not 
at  one  or  other  season  been  to  him  ascribed.  If  it 
bore  no  author's  name,  then  lay  he  concealed ;  if  it 
did,  he  fathered  it  upon  that  author  to  be  yet  better 
concealed :  if  it  resembled  any  of  his  styles,  then  was 
It  evident;  if  it  did  not,  then  disguised  he  it  on  set 
purpose.  Yea,  even  direct  oppositions  in  religion, 
principles,  and  politics,  have  equally  been  supposed 
in  him  inherent.  Surely  a  most  rare  and  singular 
character :  of  which  let  the  reader  make  what  he  can. 
Doubtless  most  commentators  would  hence  take 
occasion  to  turn  all  to  their  author's  advantage,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  his  very  enemies  would  affirm, 
that  his  capacity  was  boundless,  as  well  as  his  imagi- 
nation ;  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  styles,  and 
all  arguments ;  and  that  there  was  in  those  times,  no 
other  writer,  in  any  kind,  of  any  degree  of  excellence, 
save  he  himself.  But  as  this  is  not  our  own  senti- 
ment, we  shall  determine  on  nothing ;  but  leave  thee, 
gentle  reader,  to  steer  thy  judgment  equally  between 
various  opinions,  and  to  choose  whether  thou  wilt- 
incline  to  the  testimony  of  authors  avowed,  or  of  au^ 
thors  concealed ;  of  those  who  knew  him,  or  of  those 
who  knew  him  not.  P 


1  Tbe  London  and  Mist's  Journals,  on  his  undertaking 
die  Odysse} 
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MARTINUS  SCRIBLKRUS 
OF  THE  POEM. 

'  Thii  poem,  u  it  eefobrateth  the  most  gn.Te  an^ 
aneient  of  thingi, Chuw, Nig^  and  DolnesB :  bo  kit 
of  the  moat  grave  and  ancient  kind  Homer  (aaitb 
Ariatotle)  waa  the  fint  who  gave  the  fbnn,  and  (aaitf 
Horace)  who  adapted  the  meaanre  to  heroic  poesj 
Bat  eren  before  thia,  may  be  rationally,  preanmed, 
from  what  the  aneienta  have  left  written,  waa  a  piece 
by  Homer,  compoaed  of  like  Yiatare  and  matter  with 
tfaia  of  our  poet.  For  of  epic  aort  it  appeaieth  to  have 
been,  yet  of  matter  surely  not  nnideaaant,  witneaa 
what  ia  reported  of  it  by  the  learned  archbiahep 
Eoatathiua,  in  Odyss.  x.  And  accordingly  Aristotle, 
in  his  Poetics,  chap.  iv.  doth  fhrther  aet  forth,  that  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  gave  example  to  tragedy,  ao  did 
this  poem  to  comedy  its  first  idea. 

From  theae  authors  also  it  should  seem,  that  the 
hero,  or  chief  personage  of  it  was  no  less  obscure,  and 
his  understanding  and  sentunents  no  less  quaint  and 
strange  (if  indeed  no  more  so)  than  any  of  the  actors 
of  our  poem.  Margites  was  the  name  of  this  person- 
age, whom  antiquity  recordeth  to  have  been  Dunce 
die  first ;  and  surely  from  what  we  hear  of  him,  not 
mworthy  to  be  the  root  of  so  spreading  a  tree,  and 
•o  numerous  a  posterity.  The  poem,  therefore,  cele 
hrating  him  was  properly  and  absolutely  a  Dundad 
which,  though  now  unhappily  lost,  yet  is  its  nature 
sufficiently  known  by  the  infallible  tokens  aforesaid. 
And  thus  it  doth  appear,  that  the  first  Duneiad  was 
the  fint  epic  poem,  written  by  Homer  himself^  and 
anterior  even  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

Now,  forasmuch  aa  our  poet  hath  translated  those 
two  AmoQS  works  of  Homer  which  are  yet  left,  he 
did  conceive  it  in  some  sort  his  duty  to  imitate  thai 
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•]|K>  which  wu  loet :  and  was  therefore  iadQced  to 
beatow  on  it  the  same  form  which  Homer*8  ia  report- 
ed to  have  had,  namely,  that  of  epic  poem ;  with  a 
title  also  framed  after  the  ancient  Greek  manner,  te 
wit,  that  of  Punciad. 

Wonderful  it  is,  that  so  few  of  the  modems  have 
been  stimulated  to  attempt  some  Dunciad !  since  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  it  might  cost  less  pain 
and  toil  than  an  imitation  of  the  greater  epic.  But 
possible  it  is  also,  that,  on  due  reflection,  the  maker 
inight  find  it  easier  to  paint  a  Charlemagne,  a  Brate, 
or  a  Godfrey  with  just  pomp  and  dignity  heroic,  than 
a  Hargites,  a  Codrus,  or  a  Fleckno. 

We  shall  next  declare  the  occasion  and  the  cause 
which  moved  our  poet  to  this  particular  work.  He 
lived  in  those  days,  when  (after  providence  had  per- 
mitted the  invention  of  printing  as  a  scourge  for  the 
sins  of  the  learned)  paper  also  became  so  cheap,  and 
printers  so  numerous,  that  a  deluge  of  authors  cover- 
ed the  land;  whereby  not  only  the  peace  of  the  ho- 
nest unwriting  subject  was  daily  molested,  but  unmer- 
ciful demands  were  made  of  his  applause,  yea,  of  hia^ 
money,  by  such  as  would  neither  earn  the  one  nor 
deserve  the  other.  At  the  san^e  time,  the  licence  of 
the  press  was  such,  that  it  grew  dangerous  to  refuse 
them  either:  for  they  would  forthwith  publish  slan- 
ders unpunished,  the  authors  being  anonymous,  and 
skulking  under  the  wings  of  publishers,  a  set  of  men 
who  neither  scrupled  to  vend  either  calumny  or  blas- 
phemy, as  long  as  the  town  would  call  for  it. 

>  Now  our  author,  living  in  those  times,  did  con- 
ceive it  an  endeavour  well  worthy  an  honest  satirist, 
to  diaauade  the  dull,  and  punish  the  wicked,  the  only 
wur  that  was  left.  In  that  public-spirited  view  he 
laid  the  plan  of  this  poem,  as  the  greatest  service  he 
waa  capable  (without  much  hurt,  or  being  slain)  to 

1  Tide  Bossu,  Ou  Poeme  Epiqoe*  ehap.  viil. 
Vou  11  12 
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•'  leader  his  dear  country.     Pint,  uking  thingt  from 

Ij  their  original,  he  eonndereth  the  causes  creattTe  of 

;!  such  authors,  namelj,  dulness  and  porertj;  the  cnm 

Ij  bom  with  them,  the  other  contracted  by  neglect  of 

their  proper  talents,  through  self-conceit  of  greater 

'  abilities.    This  truth  he  wrappeth  in  an  allegory'  (as 

j  the  construction  of  epic  poesy  requireth,)  and  feigns 

^  that  one  of  these  goddesses  had  taken  op  her  abode 

,  with  the  other,  and  that  they  jointly  inspired  all  such 

I  writers  and  such  works.    He  proceedeth  to  show 

the  qualities  they  bestow  on  these  authors,^  and  the 

I  eflTecU  they  producer'  then  the  maieriah  or  stock, 

with  which  they  furnish  them  ;*  and,  above  all,  that 

selfopiniott*  which  canseth  it  to  seem  to  themselTes 

vastly  greater  than  it  is,  and  is  the  prime  motive  of 

their  setting  up  in  this  sad  and  sorry  merchandise. 

The  great  power  of  these  goddesses  acting  in  alli- 

||  ance  (whereof  as  the  one  is  the  mother  of  industry, 

1 1  so  is  the  other  of  plodding)  was  to  be  exemplified  ia 

'  I  some  one  great  and  remarkable  action;  and  none  could 

1 1  be  more  so  than  that  which  our  poet  hath  chosen,^  viz. 

1 1  the  restoration  of  the  reign  of  Cliaos  and  Nigbt,  by 

I !  the  ministry  of  Dulness>,  their  daughter,  in  the  removal 

of  her  imperial  seat  from  the  city  to  the  polite  world, 

as  the  action  of  the  iEneid  is  the  restoration  of  the 

empire  of  Troy,  by  the  removal  of  the  race  from 

thence  to  Latium.    But  as  Homer  singeth  only  the 

wrath  of  Achilles,  yet  includes  in  his  poem  the  whole 

'iistory  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  like  manner  our  authoi 

'lath  drawn  into  this  single  action  the  whole  histoiy 

if  Dulness  and  her  children. 

A  person  must  next  be  fixed  upon  to  support  thie 
iCtion.  This  phantom  in  the  poet*s  mind  must  have 
I  name,7  he  finds  it  to  be  _— ;  and  be  becomes 
>f  coune  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

I  1  Bossn,  ebftpi  vii  S  Book  I.  ver.  aS.  Ae. 
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6  Ibid.  cbap.  vii.  viii. 

7  Bossn,  chap.  viii.  Vide  Aristot.  Poet,  cliav.  iz. 
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The  fable  being  thus,  according  to  the  best  cram 
(de,  one  and  entire,  as  contained  in  the  proposition  , 
Jie  machinery  is  a  continued  chain  of  allegories, 
setting  forth  the  whole  power,  ministry,  aiid  enipire, 
of  Dulness,  extended  through  her  subordinate  instru- 
ments, in  all  her  various  operations. 

This  is  branched  into  episodes,  each  of  which  hatl» 
its  moral  apart,  though  all  conducive  to  the  main  end. 
The  crowd  assembled  in  the  second  book,  demon- 
■Crates  the  design  to  be  more  extensive  than  to  bad 
poets  only,  and  that  we  may  expect  other  episodes 
of  the  patrons,  encouragers,  or  paymarters  of  such 
authors,  as  occasion  shall  bring  them  forth.  And  the 
third  book,  if  well  considered,  seemetb  to  embrace 
the  whole  world.  Each  of  the  g.mics  relateth  to 
some  or  other  vile  class  of  writers  :  the  first  concern- 
eth  the  plagiary,  to  whom  he  giveth  the  name  of 
Moore;  the  second,  the  libellous  novelist,  whom  ho 
Btyleth  Eliza;  the  third,  the  flattering  dlct.iior ;  the 
fourth,  the  brawling  critic,  or  noisy  p«>et;  t!i»>  liflh. 
the  dark  and  dirty  party  writer:  and  so  of  ilie  rest : 
assigning  to  each  some  proper  name  or  oiUcr,  such 
BM  he  could  find. 

As  for  the  characters,  the  public  hath  alreody  ac 
knowledged  how  justly  they  are  drawn  ;  il.r  n.  nncrs 
are  so  depicted,,  and  the  sentiment  so  pic  i.ar  lo 
those  to  whom  applied,  that  surely  to  tr:iri>l\:r  ihcm 
to  any  other  or  wiser  personages,  would  l)c  c.rc*  d 
ing  difficult :  and  certain  it  is,  that  every  jx:rsf».i  con- 
cerned, being  consulted  apart,  hath  readily  own^d 
the  resemblance  of  every  portrait,  his  own  e.xcepted. 
So  Mr.  Gibber  calls  them  *a  parcel  of  poor  w  ccS.cs. 
•o  many  silly  flies:**  but  adds,  *our  auth(»r'a  wit  i% 
remarkably  more  bare  and  barren,  whenever  it  would 
fall  foul  on  Gibber,  than  upon  any  other  person  what- 
ever.' 

ICibber^s  Letter  to  Mr  P.  p.  0,  12.  4J. 
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The  descripUoni  are  singular,  the  comparUoiu  very 
cuaint,  the  Darration  ▼arioos,  yet  of  one  colour;  tht 
purity  and  chastity  of  diction  is  so  preserved,  that,  ie 
the  places  most  suspicious,  not  ihe  words  bat  only 
the  images  have  been  censured,  and  yet  are  thoM 
images  no  other  than  have  been  sanctified  by  ancient 
and  classical  authority  (though,  as  was  the  maunei 
of  those  good  times,  not  so  curiously  wrapped  ap|) 
yea,  and  commented  upon  by  th6  most  ^ve  docton 
and  approved  critics. 

As  it  beareth  the  name  of  epic,  it  is  thereby  sob 
jected  to  such  severe  indispennble  rules  as  are  laic 
on  all  neoterics,  a  strict  imiution  of  the  ancienu ;  im 
aomuch  that  any  deviation,  accompanied  with  what 
ever  poetic  beautiei,  hath  always  been  censured  by 
the  sound  critic.  How  exact  that  limitation  hatb 
been  in  this  piece,  appeareth  not  only  by  its  general 
Btnicture,  but  by  particultr  allusions  infinite,  many 
whereof  have  escaped  both  the  commentator  and 
poet  himself,  yea,  divers  by  his  exceeding  diligence 
are  so  altered  and  interwoven  with  the  rest,  that  se- 
veral have  already  been,  and  more  will  be,  by  the  ig* 
norant  abused,  as  altogether  and  originally  his  own. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  poem  proveth  itself  to  be  the 
work  of  our  author,  when  his  ikculties  were  in  full 
vigour  and  perfection ;  at  that  exact  time  when  yean 
have  ripened  the  judgment,  without  diminishing  the 
imagination:  which,  by  good  critics,  is  held  to  be 
punctually  at  forty.  For  at  that  season  it  was  that 
Virgil  finished  hb  Georgies ;  and  sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  at  the  like  age,  composing  his  Arthurs,  declared 
the  same  to  be  the  very  acme  and  pitch  of  life  for 
epic  poesy :  though  since  he  hath  altered  it  to  sixty, 
the  year  in  which  he  published  his  A  If  red. '  True  iv 
is,  that  the  talents  ibr  criticism,  liamely,  smartaesi^ 
quick  censuie,  vivacity  of  remark,  certainty  of  aaseve* 

1  See  liis  Essays. 
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1  ion,  indeed  all  bat  acerbity,  aeem  ratber  the  gJte 
t»t  youth  than  of  riper  age :  but  it  is  far  otherwiae  in 
iwetry ;  witness  the  works  of  Mr.  Rymer  and  Mr 
Dennis,  who,  beginning  with  criticism,  became  aAer* 
wards  such  poets  as  no  age  hath  paralleled.  With 
goo4i  reason,  therefore,  did  our  author  choose  to  write 
his  essay  on  that  bubject  at  twenty,  and  reserve  for 
his  maturer  years  this  great  and  wonderful  work  of 
the  Dunciad. 


RICARDUS  ARISTARCHUS 

Of  ihe  Hero  of  the  Poem, 

Of  the  nature  of  Dunciad  in  general,  whence  d»> 
rived,  and  on  what  authority  founded,  as  well  aa  of 
the  art  and  conduct  of  this  our  poem  in  particular, 
the  learned  and  laborious  Scriblenis  hath,  acconiing 
to  his  manner,  and  with  tolerable  share  of  judgment, 
dissertated.  But  when  he  cometh  to  speak  of  the 
person  of  the  hero  fitted  for  such  poem,  in  truth  he 
miserably  halts  and  hallucinates :  for,  misled  by  one 
Monsieur  Bossu,  a  Gallic  critic,  he  prateth  of  I  can^ 
not  tell  what  phantom  of  a  hero,  only  raised  up  to 
support  the  fable.  A.  putid  conceit !  as  if  Homer 
and  Virgil,  like  modern  undertakers,  who  first  build 
their  house,  and  then  seek  out  for  a  tenant,  had  con- 
trived the  story  of  a  war  and  a  wandering,  before 
they  once  thought  cither  of  Achilles  or  ^neaa.  We 
shall  therefore  set  our  good  brother  and  the  world 
also  right  in  this  particular,  by  assuring  them,  that,  in 
the  greater  epic,  the  prime  intention  of  the  muse  is  to 
exalt  heroic  virtue,  in  order  to  propagate  the  love  of 
it  among  the  children  of  men ;  and  consequently  that 
the  poet*s  first  thought  must  needs  be  turned  upon  a 
real  subject  meet  for  laud  and  celebration;  not  one 
whom  he  is  to  make,  but  one  whom  he  may  find, 
wruly  illustrioas.    This  ia  the  primvm  mobile  of  his 
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podie  woiU,  wknee  •vtKftSbia^  u  to  reeeifv  lift 
•BdoMdoiL  For, dwariveetbeiaK loud. keiiiB^ 
mtdntOf  orduaed,  or  ladMr  ■dmowledg^  a  han^ 
•ad  pot  apoo  aaeh  aetiM  M  bafiitath  the  d^ai^of 
Iw  chancier. 

Bat  the  aaae  eeaaadi  boc  iMie  Iwr  casie-ffii^. 
ForMMMiiaMa,Mtiated  widi  tha  eoatcmplatiaB  of 
diese  aana  of  glory,  Ab  taiaatk  dowawaid  oa  har 
wiag,  aad  daita  with  Jofe*a  Ngbiwag  oa  the  fooaa 
tad  aerpeat  kiad.  For  we  may  apply  to  the  mnae  a 
her  Tariooa  moods  what  aa  aacient  oiarter  of  wisdoBB 
aflumeth  of  the  goda  ia  geoeral :  Si  JXi  non  tnoa- 
amiur  impiia  cf  injtatiMt  necpiot  uli^juMUmq^m  dSH' 
i  gumL    In  Ttbm  emim  dineiWf  aut  in  vtramqimt  partem 

''  auMwn' neeeiae  ef<,  oirf  in  ncMCraai.    Baque  quhmot 

^mgii^HmaUmoik;  e€  91a  auto  aon  mKI,  mm;  Aonet 
40^.  Q)maHdaigerehonM€X€dhmBlUfnmvemii 
HmAmodit$eetbmionmeaniatedeaeemiiL  Which 
m  oar  fenif  «lar  idiom  may  be  thaa  iotefpteted:  'If 
the  goda  br  40t  provoked  at  evil  mea,  neither  era  they 
delighted  with  the  good  and  jaat  For  conttmiy  ob> 
jecta  mnat  rkher  eieite  contrary  afleetiona,  or  no  af> 
fectioaa  at  all.  So  that  he  who  loreth  good  man, 
moat,  at  the  tame  time,  hate  the  bad ;  and  he  who 
hateth  not  bad  men,  cannot  love  the  good :  becanae 
to  love  good  prooeedeth  fkom  an  aveiaion  toeril,aBd 
to  hate  evil  men  from  a  tendenieaa  to  the  good. 
From  thb  delicacy  of  the  moae  araae  the  bttle  epic 
(more  lively  and  choleric  than  her  eUer  siater,  whoaa 
bulk  and  eomplenon  hidine  her  to  the  phlegmatic :) 
and  for  this,  tome  notorioos  vehicle  of  vice  and  foUy 
waa  8oiq;ht  oot,  to  make  theieof  an  example.  An 
early  instance  4|f  which  (nor  coqM  it  escape  the  ae- 
curacy  of  ScriUerna)  the  ftlher  of  epic  poem  him- 
self affofdeth  oa.  From  him  the  practice  descended 
to  the  Greek  dramatic  poeia, hia  oflapringi  who,  in 
the  corapoaition  of  their  tetralogy,  or  set  of  foor 
Dieees,  were  wont  to  make  the  last  a  satiric  tragedy 
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ftappily,  one  of  these  ancient  Doneiadi  (ai  we  macf 
#en  term  k)  it  come  down  onto  as,  amongit  the  tn- 
gediea  of  the  poet  Earipidea.  And  what  doth  the 
reader  auppoee  may  be  the  gulgect  thereof  7  Why, 
in  truth,  and  it  is  woitfay  observation,  the  oneqiial 
contest  of  an  old,  dull,  debauched  baffoon  Cyclops, 
with  the  heaven-directed  favourite  of  Minerva;  who, 
after  having  quietly  borne  all  the  monster's  obscene 
and  impious  ribaldry,  endeth  the  farce  in  punishing 
him  vrith  the  mark  of  an  indelible  biand  in  his  fore- 
head. May  we  not  then  be  excused,  if,  for  the  fiiture, 
we  consider  the  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
together  with  this  our  poem,  as  a  complete  tetralogy ; 
in  which  the  last  worthily  hoMeth  the  place  or  sta- 
tion of  the  satiric  piece  ? 

Ph>ceed  we,  therefore,  in  our  sulgect.  It  hath 
been  long,  and,  alas  for  pity !  still  remaineth  a  qne^ 
tion,  whedier  the  hero  of  the  greater  epic  should  he 
an  honest  man ;  or,  as  the  French  critics  express  it, 
un  htmneie  komme  A  but  it  never  admitted  of  a  doubt, 
but  that  the  hero  of  the  little  epic  should  be  just  the 
contrary.  Hence,  to  the  advantage  of  our  Dnneiad, 
we  may  observe,  how  much  juster  the  moral  of  that 
poem  must  needs  be  where  so  important  a  question 
h  previously  decided. 

But  then  it  is  not  every  knave,  nor  (let  me  add) 
every  fool,  that  is  a  fit  sutgect  for  a  Dunciad.  There 
mnst  still  exist  some  analogy,  if  not  resemblance  of 
qualities,  between  the  heroes  of  the  two  poems;  and 
this,  in  order  to  admit  what  neoteric  critics  call 
the  parody,  one  of  the  liveliest  gnoes  of  the  little 
epic.  Thus  it  being  agreed  that  the  constituent 
qualities  of  the  great  epic  hero,  are  wisdom,  bnveiy, 
and  love,  ftom  whence  springeth  heroic  virtue;  it 
followeth,  that  those  of  the  lesser  epic  hero  should 


1  Bl  un  hsros  poStique  doit  btn  un  bomiAts 
lossu,  du  Poffms  Bpiqne,  Uv.  v.  eh.  5. 
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he  VMity, 

^ppj  micinhiige  icsultecb  hi 

eying  mbjeet  of  this  oar  poem. 

I'hu  beiof  sealed,  come  we  bow  to  peiticubra.  It 
ia  the  chanctcr  of  trae  wiadom  to  seek  iu  chief  so^ 
port  end  coofideoee  witbia  itself  ^  and  to  pbce  thtt 
support  io  the  reaooices  which  proceed  firom  a  co*- 
scioos  rectitode  of  will. — And  are  the  adrsntaf^es  of 
▼anitj,  when  ansii^  to  the  h<*roM:  standud,  at  all 
short  of  this  seU^mplaoence  ?  nay,  are  th^  not,  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  enamoured  owner,  far  hejond  it  T 
*Let  the  world,*  will  such  an  one  my,  ^impute  to  me 
what  folly  o€  weaknem  they  please :  hot  till  wisdom 
can  gtve  me  something  that  will  make  me  mom 
j  heartily  ba|^y,  I  am  content  to  be  gazed  at.''    Thii^ 

t  we  see,  is  vanity  according  to  the  heroic  gage  or 

measure;  not  that  low  and  ignoble  qiecies  which 
pretendeth  to  virtaes  we  have  not;  but  the  landaUe 
ambition  of  being  gazed  at  for  glorying  in  those  vicrn 
which  everybody  knows  we  have.  *Tbe  worid 
may  ask,*  mys  he,  '  why  I  make  my  follies  public  7 
Why  not?  1  have  passed  my  life  very  pleasantly  with 
them.'^  In  short,  there  is  no  sort  of  vanity  such  a 
hero  would  scruple,  but  that  which  might  go  near  to 
degrade  him  from  his  high  station  in  this  our  Doii- 
ciad ;  namely,  *  whether  it  would  not  be  rznitj  in  lum, 
to  take  shaxne  to  himself,  for  not  being  a  wise  man  ?*' 
Braveiy,  the  second  attribute  of  the  tnie  hero,  is 
courage  maniiesting  itself  in  every  limb;  while  its 
correspondent  virtue,  in  the  mock  hero,  is  that  same 
coorage  all  collected  into  the  face.  And  as  power, 
when  drawn  together,  must  needs  have  more  furoe 
and  spirit  than  when  dispersed,  we  generally  find  this 
kind  of  coorage  in  so  hi|rh  and  heroic  a  degree,  that 
it  inaolts  not  only  men,  but  gods.    Mezentius  m, 

1  Dsd.  toths  Ufe  of  C.  C.       S  Ufe,  p  8,8vo.  edit. 
3  Ibid. 
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without  doubt,  tlie  bravest  character  in  all  the  1 
but  how  7  His  bravery,  we  know,  was  a  high  cou- 
rage of  blasphemy.  And  can  we  say  less  of  this 
brave  man's  T  who,  having  told  us  that  he  placed  his 
*  mmmum  bonum  in  those  follies  which  he  was  not 
content  barely  to  possess,  but  would  likewise  glory 
in,*  adds,  *  if  I  am  misguided,  'tis  nature's  feuit,  and  I 
follow  her.'i  Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  making 
this  happy  quality  a  species  of  courage,  when  we 
c6Mide^  those  illustrious  marks  of  it,  which  made  bis 
h/cA  *fflore  known  (as  he  justly  boaiteih)  than  most 
in  the  kingdom ;'  and  his  language  to  consist  of  whit 
wo  must  allow  to  be  the  most  daring  figure  of  speech, 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  name  of  God. 

Gentle  love,  the  neit  ingredient  of  the  cm«  heio'i 
composition,  is  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  or  (as  Shak- 
wifittafb  calls  it)  <sutameMeeminf  hist,*  and  ^aporatns 
in  the  heat  of  youth ;  doubtless  by  that  refinement  it 
sufiers  in  passing  through  those  certain  strained 
which  our  poet  aomewhere  speaketh  of.  But  when 
it  is  let  alone  to  work  upon  the  lees,  it  acquireth 
strength  by  old  age ;  and  becometh  a  lasting  oma« 
ment  to  the  little  epic.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  ia 
one  oljection  to  its  fitness  for  such  a  use :  for  net 
only  the  ignorant  may  think  it  common,  bat  it  is  ad> 
mitted  to  be  so,  even  by  him  who  best  knoweth  iff 
value.  *  Don't  you  think,*  argueth  he,  *to  say  only 
a  man  has  his  whore,  ^  ought  to  go  for  little  or 
nothing?  because  dtfendit  fntmenu.  Take  the  fint 
ten  thousand  men  you  meet,  and,  I  believe,  you  would 
be  no  loser  if  you  betted  ten  to  one  that  every  single 
sinner  of  them,  one  with  another,  had  been  guilty  of 
the  same  ftailty.*'    But  here  he  seemeth  not  to  hmve 

1  Life  ore.  C.  n.  n.  «  AUttding  to  ttass  liass  in  tin 
'.pistis  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot: 

*  And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore, 
His  butchers  Henley,  bis  fVee-maso'iR  Moorp  f* 

3  Lstter  to  Mr.  P.  p.  46. 
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done  justice  to  hlin»«ir.  the  man  a  sure  enoogh  a 
hero  who  hath  hit  ladj  at  fourscore.  How  doth  bia 
modesty  herein  lessen  the  merit  of  a  whole  well- 
■peiit  life !  not  taking  to  himself  the  comraendatioa 
(which  Horace  accounted  the  greatest  in  a  theatriial 
characrcr)  of  continuing  to  the  Terj  dr^s  the  same 
be  was  from  the  beginning, 

* Senretur  ad  imnm 

Qualia  ab  incepto  proccwffrat * 

But  here,  in  justice  both  to  the  poet  and  the  hero^ 
let  us  farther  remark,  that  the  calling  her  his  whore^ 
implied  she  was  his  own,  and  not  his  oeighbour'a. 
Truly  a  commeodable  continence !  and  such  as  Scipio 
himself  must  have  applauded.  For  how  mnch  seU^ 
denial  was  necessary  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's 
vbore!  and  what  disorders  most  the  coveting  her 
have  occasioned  in  that  society,  where  (according  to 
this  political  calculator)  nine  in  ten  of  all  ages  have 
their  concubines ! 

We  have  now,  as  briefly  as  we  could  devise,  gone 
through  the  three  constituent  qualities  of  either  hero. 
But  it  is  not  in  any,  or  in  all  of  these,  that  heroism 
properly  or  essentially  resideth.  It  is  a  lucky  result 
rather  from  the  collision  of  these  lively  qualities 
against  one  another.  Thus,  as  from  wisdom,  braveiy, 
and  love,  ariseth  magnanimity,  the  object  of  admiral 
tion,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  greater  epic ;  so  from 
vanity,  assurance,  and  debauchery,  springeih  buA 
foonery,  the  source  of  ridicule,  that  Maughing  orns« 
ment,'  as  he  well  termeth  it,i  of  the  little  epic. 

He  is  not  ashamed  (God  forbid  he  ever  should  be 
ashamed!)  of  this  character,  who  deemeth  that  not 
reason  but  risibility  distinguisheth  the  human  species 
from  the  brutal.  *  As  nature,'  saith  this  profound  phi> 
'osopher,  'distinguished  our  species  from  the  mute 
sreation  by  our  risibility,  her  design  must  have  been 

I  Letter  to  Bii.  P.  p  31. 
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by  that  faculty  as  evidently  to  raise  our  happiness,  «s 
by  our  OS  sublime  (our  erected  faces)  to  lifl  the  dig- 
nity of  our  form  above  them.*'  All  this  considered, 
how  complete  a  hero  must  he  be,  as  well  as  how 
happy  a  man,  whose  risibility  lieth  not  barely  in  his 
mtisilc!:,  as  in  the  common  sort,  but  (as  himself  in- 
formct}!  us)  in  his  very  spirits?  and  whose  os  svijlime 
is  not  simply  an  erect  face,  but  a  brazen  head ;  as 
should  seem  by  his  preferring  it  to  one  of  iron,  said 
lo  l)e!one:  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden  P 

Bill  whatever  personal  qualities  a  hero  may  have, 
tl.c  oxnrnplcs  of  Achilles  and  iGneas  show  us,  that  all 
!!)<  ^c  :.rf:  of  small  avail,  without  the  constant  assist- 
n.  r  (r  of  the  pods;  for  the  subversion  and  erection  of 
f'-iipifCs  have  never  been  adjudged  the  work  of  man. 
I  low  groaily  soever  then  we  may  esteem  of  his  high 
lalcMls,  we  can  hardly  conceive  his  personal  prowest 
a!<»r.e  sntRcient  to  restore  the  decayed  empire  of  dul- 
nosa.  ^o  weighty  an  achievement  must  require  the 
pi:l:CiiJar  favour  and  protection  of  the  great;  who 
bf^ing  tlie  natural  patrons  and  supporters  of  letters,  as 
the  ancient  gods  were  of  Troy,  must  first  be  drawn 
otf  a  ml  engaged  in  another  interest,  before  the  total 
Bubvcrsion  of  them  can  be  accomplished.  To  sur- 
mount, therePorp,  this  last  and  greatest  diAiculty,  we 
hv'ive,  in  this  excellent  man,  a  professed  favourite  and 
iuflmndo  of  the  great.  And  look,  of  what  force  an- 
cient piety  was  to  draw  the  gods  into  the  party  of 
/I'noas,  that,  and  much  stronger,  is  modem  incense, 
to  engage  the  great  in  the  party  of  dulness. 

Thus  have  we  essayed  to  portray  or  shadow  out 
this  noble  imp  of  fame.  But  now  the  impatient  reader 
will  be  :ipt  to  say,  *  If  so  many  and  various  graces  go 
to  the  making  up  a  hero,  what  mortal  shall  sufRce  to 
o^ar  his  character  ?'  Ill  hath  he  read  who  seeth  not, 
n  every  trace  of  this  picture,  that  individual,  all-ae- 


1  I  .if-^'.  ;..  r?.  04.  -2  Letter  to  Mr.  P.  p  i 
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hckj  ctrrmiMrincci  have  agned  to  Meet  aod  eoa 
cenue  with  the  ftroagest  liuire  and  fallest  hannooj. 
The  good  ScribferiM  indeed,  nay,  the  world  kMU; 
mififat  be  innpoeed  on,  in  the  late  ■pariooseditionitbj 
I  canH  tell  what  ■ham-hero  or  phantom ;  hot  it  waa 
not  M  easy  to  impuee  on  him  whom  tfaie  cgiegioua 
error  most  of  an  concerned.  For  no  sooner  had  Ao 
fourth  book  laid  open  the  high  and  tweUing  eeeae, 
bot  he  recognized  hie  own  heroic  acti:  and  when  he 
came  to  the  words, 

'  Soft  on  her  lap  her  lanieat  son  reclines,* 
(thm^  laofpat  implj  no  moie  than  one  ciowiwd 
with  laorel,  as  befiticth  any  associate  or  oooaort  in 
•mpim,}  he  kradly  resented  tliis  indignity  to  ▼iolated 
Xiljesiy.  Indeed,  not  without  eanse,  he  being  then 
Mpameated  aa  fiMi  asleep;  sn  mishnsnnming  thn  njn 
of  empire,  which,  like  that  of  Providence,  should 
never  dose  nor  slumber.  *  Hah  !*saith  he,  *fiuit  asleep^ 
it  seems !  that  *s  a  little  too  strong.  Pert  and  doU  at 
least  yon  might  have  allowed  me,  bat  as  seldom 
asleep  aa  any  fooL*'  However,  the  injured  hero  may 
comfoit  himself  with  this  reflection,  that  though  it  he 
a  sleep,  yet  it  is  not  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  immop> 
tali^.  Here  he  wiU^  live  at  least,  thoQgh  not  awake; 
and  in  no  worse  coodition  than  many  an  enchanted 
warrior  before  him.  The  famoos  Dorandante,  for  in 
stance,  was,  like  him,  cast  into  a  long  slumber  by 
Merlin  the  British  banl  and  necromancer ;  and  his 
eiample  for  submitting  to  it  with  a  good  grace,  might 
be  of  use  to  our  hero.  For  that  disastrous  knight  be- 
bg  sorely  pressed  or  driven  to  make  hia  anawer  by 
several  perMns  of  quality*  only  replied  with  a  sigh, 
Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.*' 
Bat  now,  aa  nothing  in  this  woild,  no  not  the  laoat 

1  Letter  to  Mr.  P.  p.  53.  3  Letter,  p.  1. 

3  Don  Q,aixote,  part  ii.  book  li.  cb.  32. 
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Barred  and  perfect  things,  cither  of  religion  or  go> 
vernment,  can  escape  the  sting  of  envy,  methinka  1 
already  hear  these  carpers  objecting  to  the  clearneM 
of  our  hero's  title. 

*It  would  never,'  say  they,  'have  been  esteemed 
sufficient  to  make  a  hero  for  the  Iliad  or  iEneis;  that 
Achilles  was  brave  enough  to  overturn  one  empire, 
or  .fineas  pious  enough  to  raise  another,  had  they  not 
b«on  goddess  born,  and  princes  bred.  What  then 
did  this  author  mean,  by  erecting  a  player  instead  of 
one  of  his  patrons  (a  person,  "  never  a  hero  even  on 
tlie  stage,"')  to  this  dignity  of  colleague  in  the  empire 
of  dulness,  and  achiever  of  a  woric  that  neither  old 
Omnr,  Attila,  nor  John  of  Leyden  could  entirely 
bring  to  pass  ?* 

To  all  this  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  sufficient 
iTiswer  from  the  Roman  historian,  fabntm  esse  sum 
qunn(fhpfortuii<8:  *lhat  every  man  is  the  smith  of  his 
own  fortune.'  The  politic  Florentine,  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  goeth  still  further,  and  affirmeth  that  a 
man  necdelh  but  to  believe  himself  a  hero  to  »«  one 
of  the  worthiest.  *  T^t  him,*  saith  he,  *  but  fancy 
himself  capable  of  the  highest  thinps,  and  he  will  of 
course  be  able  to  achieve  them.'  From  this  principle 
it  follows,  that  nothing  can  exceed  our  hero's  prow- 
ess, as  nothing  ever  equalled  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
ceptions. Hear  how  he  constantly  paragons  himself; 
at  one  time  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  Charles  XH. 
of  Sweden,  for  the  excess  and  delicacy  of  his  am- 
bition ;»  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  honest  policy ;» 
to  the  first  Brutns,  for  love  of  liberty  ;••  and  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  for  good  government  while  in  ^pow- 
er:* at  another  time,  to  the  godlike  Socrates,  for  his 
diversions  and  amusements;*  to  Horace,  Montaigne, 
and  sir  William  Temple,  for  an  elegant  vanity  that 

1  Set  Lin\  p.  I4a  a  p.  wn.  3  p.  424. 

4  p  300.  5  p.  457.  C  p  13. 
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awk«ch  tbem  for  eTer  read  and  admhed  ■}  to  two  lord 
chancellor!,  for  law,  from  whom,  when  confederate 
against  him,  at  the  bar,  he  carried  away  the  prize  of 
eloquence ;'  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  to  the  right 
rererend  the  lord  bishop  of  London  himself,  in  the 
art  of  writing  pastoral  letters.' 

Nor  did  his  actions  fall  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his 
conceit.  In  his  early  youth  he  met  the  Revolution^ 
face  to  face  in  Nottingham,  at  a  time  when  his  bet- 
ters contented  themselves  with  following  her.  It 
was  here  he  got  acquainted  with  Old  Battle*array,  of 
whom  he  hath  made  so  honourable  mention  in  one 
of  his  immortal  odes.  But  he  shone  in  courts  as  well 
as  in  camps ;  he  was  called  up  when  the  nation  fell 
in  labour  of  this  Revolution  ;^  and  was  a  gossip  at  her 
christening,  with  the  bishop  and  the  ladies.^ 

As  to  his  birth,  it  is  true  he  pretendeth  no  relation 
either  to  heathen  god  or  goddess;  but,  what  is  as 
good,  he  was  descended  from  a  maker  of  both.^  And 
that  he  did  not  pass  himself  on  the  world  for  a  hero, 
as  well  by  birth  as  education,  was  his  own  fault :  for 
his  lineage  be  bnngeth  into  his  life  as  an  anecdote, 
and  is  sensible  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  thought 
nobody's  son  at  all  :^  and  what  is  that  but  coming  into 
the  world  a  hero  ? 

But  be  it  (the  punctilious  laws  of  epic  poesy  so  re- 
quiring) that  a  hero  of  more  than  mortal  birth  must 
needs  be  had ;  even  for  this  we  have  a  remedy.  We 
can  easily  derive  our  hero's  pedigree  from  a  goddess 
of  no  small  power  and  authority  amongst  men ;  and 
legitimate  and  instal  him  after  the  right  classical  and 
mothentic  fashion :  for,  like  as  the  ancient  sages  found 
a  son  of  Mars  in  a  mighty  warrior ;  a  son  of  Neptune 
In  a  skilful  sesman ;  a  son  of  Ph<Bbus  in  a  harmonious 
poet ;  so  have  we  here,  if  need  be,  a  son  of  Fortune 

1  See  Life,  p.  435.      3  p.  436,  437.     3  p  S3.     4  p.  47. 
9  p.  57.       6  p  58, 59.      7  A  statuary.      6  Ufa,  p.  6 
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ki  an  artful  gamester.  And  who  fitter  than  the  off- 
spring  of  Chance,  to  assist  in  restoring  the  empire  of 
Night  and  Chaos  ? 

There  is,  in  truth,  another  objection  of  greater 
weight,  namely,  *That  this  hero  still  existeth,  and 
hath  not  yet  finished  his  earthly  course  For  if  So- 
lon said  well, 

'  ultima  semper 
Expectanda  dies  homini :  dicique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet !' 

f  no  man  be  called  happy  till  his  death,  surely  much 
less  can  any  one, till  then,  be  pronounced  a  hero:  this 
species  of  men  being  far  more  subject  than  others  to 
the  caprices  of  fortune  and  humour.*  But  to  this  also 
we  have  an  answer,  that  will  (we  hope)  be  deemed 
decisive.  It  cometh  from  himself;  who,  to  cut  this 
matter  short,  hath  solemnly  protested  that  he  will 
never  change  or  amend. 

With  regard  to  his  vanity,  he  declareth  that  nothing 
shall  ever  part  them.  *  Nature,"  said  he,  *  hath  amply 
supplied  me  in  vanity ;  a  pleasure  which  neither  the 
pertness  of  wit,  nor  the  gravity  of  wisdom,  will  ever 
persuade  me  to  part  with.*'  Our  poet  had  charitably 
endeavoured  to  administer  a  cure  to  it :  but  he  telleth 
as  plainly,  *  My  superiors  perhaps  may  be  mended  by 
him ;  but  for  my  part  I  own  myself  incorrigible.  I 
took  upon  my  follies  as  the  best  part  of  my  fortune.*' 
And  with  good  reason ;  we  see  to  what  they  have 
brought  him  ! 

Secondly;  as  to  buffoonery.  'Is  it,'  saith  he,  *a 
time  of  day  for  me  to  leave  off  these  fooleries,  and 
Pet  up  a  new  character?  I  can  no  more  put  off  my 
follies  than  my  skin ;  I  have  oflen  tried,  but  they  stick 
too  close  to  me  :  nor  am  I  sure  my  friends  are  dis- 
oleased  with  them,  for  in  this  light  I  afford  them  fre< 
quent  matter  of  mirth,  &c.  &c.*'    Having  then  ic 

1  Bee  Life,  p.  434.  3  p.  ID.  3  p.  17. 
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publicly  declared  himself  ioconigible,  he  is  beconM 
dead  in  law  (I  mean  the  law  epopoeiao)  and  derolT- 
eth  upon  the  po^  aa  hi«  propertj ;  who  may  take 
him,  and  deal  with  him  aa  if  he  had  been  dead  as  long 
as  an  old  Egyptian  hero  :  that  is  to  say,  embowel  and 
embalm  him  for  posterity. 

Nothing,  therefore  (we  conceive)  remaineth  to  hin- 
der hi«  own  propliecy  of  hira>'elf  from  taking  imme- 
diate effect.  A  rare  felicity !  and  what  few  prophets 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  alive !  Nor  can  we 
conclude  better  than  with  that  eztraordinary  one  of 
his,  which  is  conceived  in  these  oraculous  words, 
*my  dulness  will  find  somebody  to  do  it  right.'^ 
Tandem  PhoBbus  adeat,  morausque  inferre  parantem 
Congelat,  et  patulos,  ut  erant,  indurat  hiatus.*' 


BY  AUTHORITY. 
By  virtue  of  the  authonty  in  us  vested  by  the  act 
for  subjecting  poets  to  the  power  of  a  licenser,  we 
have  revised  this  piece  ;  where,  finding  the  style  and 
appe  lation  of  King  to  have  been  given  to  a  certain 
pretender,  pseudo-poet,  or  phantom,  of  the  name  of 
Tibbald ;  and  apprehending  the  same  may  be  deemed 
in  some  sort  a  reflection  on  majesty,  or  at  least  an  in- 
sult on  that  legal  authority  which  has  bestowed  on 
another  person  the  crown  «)f  poesy :  We  have  ordered 
the  snid  pretender,  pseudo-poet,  or  phanKim,  mierly 
to  vanish  and  evHporate  oUt  of  this  work;  and  rin 
detl  ire  the  said  throne  of  poesy  from  henceforth  lo 
be  alidicated  and  vacant,  unless  duly  and  lawfully 
supplied  by  the  laureate  himself.  And  it  is  hereby 
enacted  that  no  other  person  do  presume  to  fill  the 
same 

CC.  CK. 

1  See  Life,  p.  343,  8vo.  edit. 

3  Ovid,  of  the  serpent  biting  at  Orpbeus's  Jiesd. 
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TO  DR.  JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
ARGUMENT. 
The  proposition,  the  invocation,  and  the  inscription. 
Then  the  original  of  the  great  empire  of  Dulness,  and 
cause  of  the  continuance  thereof.  The  college  of  the 
goddess  in  the  city,  with  her  private  academy  for  poets 
in  particular :  the  governors  of  it,  and  the  four  cardi* 
nal  virtues  Then  the  poem  hastes  into  the  midst  of 
things,  presenting  her,  on  the  evening  of  a  lord-mayor's 
day,  revolving  the  long  succession  of  her  sons,  and  the 
glory  past  and  to  come.  She  fixes  her  eyes  on  Bays  to 
be  the  instrument  of  that  great  event  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  He  is  described  pensive  among 
his  books,  giving  up  the  cause,  and  apprehending  the 
period  of  her  empire.  After  debating  whether  to  be« 
take  himself  to  the  church,  or  to  gaming,  or  to  party* 
writing,  he  raises  an  altar  of  proper  books,  and  (mak> 
ing  first  his  solemn  prayer  and  declaration)  purposes 
thereon  to  sacrifice  all  his  unsuccessful  writings.  As 
the  pile  is  kindled,  the  goddess  beholding  the  flame 
Arom  her  seat,  flies  and  puts  it  out,  by  casting  upon  it 
the  poem  of  Thul>>.  She  forthwith  reveals  herself  to 
him,  transports  him  to  her  temple,  unfolds  her  arts, 
and  initiates  him  into  her  mysteries ;  tlien  announcing 
the  death  of  Eusden,  the  poet  laureate,  anoints  him, 
earrics  him  to  court,  and  proclaims  him  successor. 

The  mighty  mother,  and  her  son,  who  brinfs 
The  Smithfield  muses  to  the  ear  of  itings, 
I  sing.    Say  you,  her  instruments,  the  great ! 

Call*d  to  thii  work  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Fate ; 

I ;  - 

1 1  RKMARKB 

1 1  The  Dunciad,  sic  MS.]    It  may  well  be  disputed  whe- 

j  I  tb«r  ihiN  be  a  rigbt  reading.   Ouj^ht  it  not  rather  be  soelled 

I  Dunceiad,  us  ths  styinoiogy  nvidently  demands'*  Dunee 

1:  Vol.11.                       13 
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j  I  You,  by  whose  care,  in  rain  decried  and  cmeed, 

!,  Siiil  Dunce  the  second  lei^ni  like  Dkince  the  first ; 

i  . 

I 

RBMAKKS. 

wiih  an  e.  therefore  DunceiriJ  w.rli  an  e.    That  accaraU 
'  a.iJ   p'jnc  ual  m  n  of  leti^r*,  th«*   restorer  of  dhakespear 

Cull*  •nii>  otMerves  ike  preMtrtution  of  thia  very  leiler  e, 
i  1  F.H-iiHi^  the  0^-06  of  hu  btrluvfid  au'bur,  and  not  like  hia 
cu'Ti  iiou   careleM  edititr^,  with  tiie  ombuioa  of  one,  nay, 
J I  aome'imet  ot'  two  ee'a  (aa  Shak*;iear,)  which  ia  aiierly  va- 

I  i  iiaiaoaHbie.     '  Nor  u  the  nef  lect  of  a  ungim  letter  ao  Irnria 

I I  a^  lo  iMtmu  iL  inaj  apjiear ;  tim  dlcerntioo  whereof  in  a  Icara- 
|!  ed  lii)«:udf>'  i»  an  uchievcnKnt  that  brings  honour  to  the 
>|  critic  •*ho  advance*  i( ;  and  Dr.  Benlley  will  be  remembered 
|;  tu  p  >i  erity  for  hia  pprfurmaneet  uf  thiiii  aort,  aa  lonf  aa  the 

{  world  Khill  have  any  esteem  for  the  remains  of  Meoandcr 

\  and  Phiieraon.'  TkettmU. 

\  This  ia  aurely  a  slip  in  the  learned  author  of  the  foregoinf 

!  note  ;  there  having  been  since  pro«lucf.d  by  an  accurate  ao" 

I  tiq  la'V,  an  autugr;iph  of  Shakes,>«art!  hiinsef,  whereby  it 

!  a  ;i  sears  that  he  spelled  ha  own  name  without  the  6  rat  e. 

.  And   upon  this  authority  it  wns,  that  thOM  most  critical 

;  ci^'itftra  of  his  monument  in  Westmioster  Abbey  erased  the 

i  former  wron;  reading,  and  reaiored  the  true  spelling  on  a 

new  piece  of  old  i£gyptian  sr.tiiite.  Nor  for  this  only  do 
lh»y  descTve  our  ih.inks,  but  for  exhibiting  on  the  aama 
monument  the  first  specimen  of  ho  ediiion  nf  an  author  in 
mirb.e;  where  (as  may  be  neen  on  comparing  the  tomb  with 
the  book)  in  the  space  of  five  lines,  two  words  and  a  whole 
vi>rse  aie  changed,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  will  there  eland, 
and  outlast  whatever  hath  been  hither'o  done  in  paper;  aa 
for  thr  future,  our  learned  sister  university  (the  other  eye 
of  England)  is  'aking  care  to  perpetuate  a  total  new  Shake- 
spenre  at  the  Chremlon  preaa.  BentL 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  great  rritie  also  haa  omitted  ooa 
cirrumstaace;  which  ia,  that  the  in<r<*np<ion  with  the  name 
of  Shaaespeare  wna  intended  to  bo  placed  on  the  maible 
scioll  to  wliich  he  points  with  hiD  hand ;  iostead  of  which  it 
is  now  place.l  behind  his  back,  and  that  apecimeii  uf  aa 
e<l  tion  x*  put  on  the  acroll,  uhich  indeed  Shakespeare  hath 
groj»f  reason  to  | mint  at.  JinjLii. 

Thoush  I  have  as  jnst  a  value  for  the  letter  F!,  a*  any 
errani'nnrian  living,  and  the  s  ime  nffVction  fur  (he  nai/ie  of 
ih'-*  |HM>m  ns  anv  critic  for  that  of  hia  author;  yet  ctLtnot  it 
induce  me  lo  affiee  with  thoiie  who  would  a  Id  yet  i>nntber 
c  to  i',  and  call  it  fhe  Dunceiade :  which  belnV  a  French 
and  foreign  termination,  is  no  way  proper  to  a  word  entirely 
1'!n;li«h,  and  vernicular.  One  e  therefore  in  this  cue  la 
ri^lit,  and  two  e«*s  wronf .  Yet  upon  the  whole,  I  shall  fol- 
io w  the  manoscript,  and  print  it  without  any  a  at  all ;  movad 
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Say,  bow  the  godden  bade  Britannia  ileep. 
And  pour'd  her  spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

RKMARK8. 

thereto  by  authority  (at  all  times,  with  critics,  equal,  if  doI 
•uperior  to  ruaaon.)  In  which  method  of  procei'dinjr,  I  can 
dflvcr  enough  praise  my  good  friend  the  exact  Mr.  Thomas 
Ilearne;  who,  if  any  word  occur,  which  to  biro  and  all 
mankind  is  evidently  wrong,  yet  ke<!ps  he  it  in  the  text  with 
due  reverence,  and  only  remarks  in  the  margin,  Sic  MS.  In 
like  manner  we  shall  nut  amend  this  error  in  the  title  itself, 
but  only  note  it  obiter^  to  evince  to  the  learned  that  it  was 
not  our  fault,  nor  any  effect  of  our  ignorance  or  inuitenttoa. 

Seribl. 
This  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1796.  In  the  next 
year  an  imiierfect  edition  was  published  at  Dublin,  and  n- 
printed  at  London  in  twelves;  another  at  Dublin,  and 
another  at  London,  in  octavo;  and  three  others  in  twelves 
the  same  yeiir.  But  there  was  no  perfect  edition  before 
that  of  London,  in  quarto ;  which  was  attended  with  notes. 
\Vc  are  willing  to  acquaint  posterity,  that  this  poem   was 

E resented  to  King  George  the  Second' and  his  queen,  by  the 
ands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  on  the  13th  of  Harch,  1728  0. 

Schol.  Vet. 
It  was  expressly  confessed  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition,  that  this  poem  was  not  published  by  iho  author  him- 
self. It  was  printed  originally  in  a  foreign  country:  and 
what  foreign  country  t  Why,  one  notorious  for  blunders ; 
whem  finding  bLtnks  only  instead  of  proper  names,  these 
blunderers  filled  them  up  at  their  pleasure. 

The  very  hero  of  the  poem  hath  been  mistaken  to  this 
hour ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  open  our  notes  with  a  dis- 
covery who  he  really  was.  We  learn  from  the  former  editor, 
thnt  this  piece  was  presented  by  the  bands  of  sir  Robert 
Walpoie  to  King  George  11.  Now  the  author  directly  tells 
OS,  his  hero  is  the  man 

-^—  who  brings 
I  The  Sfflitbfield  muses  to  the  ear  of  kings. 

I  And  it  is  notorious  who  was  the  person  on  whom  this 

prince  conferred  the  honour  of  the  laurel. 

It  appears  as  plainly  from  ihe  S|K)strophe  to  the  great  in 
the  third  vera«>,  that  Tibbald  C4>uld  not  be  the  pemon,  who 
utn  never  an  author  in  Ikshinn,  or  caressed  by  the  great; 
whereiis  this  single  charncteribiie  is  fufficivnt  to  point  out 
the  true  hrro:  who,  above  all  oilier  poeu  of  his  time,  was 
tiM  iiecnliar  delight  and  chosen  companion  of  the  nobility 
of  Eogliind ;  and  wrote,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  eerUin  of  his 
works  St  Ihe  earnest  desire  of  personr  sf  quality. 
Ia  stly,  the  sixth  verse  affords  full  proof;  this  poet  beiag 
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In  eldeit  time,  era  moitali  writ  or  md. 
Ere  Pallas  Moed  from  the  Thonderer^a  liead,        1ft 
Dulneaa  o'er  all  possess*  d  her  ancient  right. 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night : 
Fate  ia  their  dotage  this  fiur  idiot  gave. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  aad  as  her  mother  grave, 
Laborioua,  heavy,  husj,  bold,  and  blind. 
She  ruled,  in  native  anarchj,  the  mind. 

RK1LAKK8. 

the  only  one  who  wai  aniviTsalljr  known  to  have  had  a  see 
■o  exactly  like  him,  io  his  poetical,  theatrical,  pohtical,  and 
moral  capaciiies,  that  ii  could  jastlr  be  said  of  him, 

*  Still  Duoce  the  aeeond  reigns  like  Dunce  the  firat.* 

BaUL 

Ver.  1.  The  mighty  mother,  sod  faer  aoa,  &c.]  The 
reader  ouf  ht  here  to  be  cautioned,  that  the  mother,  and  not 
the  son,  ia  the  principal  a^ent  of  this  poem,  the  latter  of 
them  ia  only  ehoacu  aa  her  coUeafue  (aa  was  anciently  the 
custom  in  Rome  before  aoine  great  expedition,)  the  main 
action  of  the  poem  bein^  by  uo  moans  the  coronation  of  the 
laureate,  which  is  perfonned  in  the  very  first  book,  but  the 
restoratioo  of  the  empire  of  DuIoom  in  Britain,  which  ia  not 
accomplished  till  the  last. 

Ver.  2.  The  SmithfielJ  Mumss.]  Smithfield  is  the  place 
where  Bartholomew  fair  was  kept,  whose  sliows,  machines, 
and  dramatical  entertainments,  formerly  agreeable  only  to 
the  taste  of  the  rabble,  wpre  by  the  hero  of  this  poem,  and 
others  of  equal  genius,  brought  to  the  theatres  of  CoTent* 
garden,  Lincoln's  inn-fields,  and  the  Hay-market,  to  bo  the 
reigning  pleasures  of  the  court  and  town.  This  happened 
in  the  reigns  of  King  George  I.  and  II.    See  Book  iii. 

Ver.  4.  By  Dulneaa,  Jove,  and  Fate  :J  i.  e.  by  their  judg- 
ments,  their  interests,  and  their  inclinations. 

Ver.  15.  Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold.  See.]  I  wonder 
the  learned  Scriblerus  has  omitted  to  advertise  the  reader, 
at  the  opening  of  this  poem,  that  Dulneaa  here  b  not  to  be 
tnken  cootractedly  for  mere  atnpidity,  but  in  the  enlarged 
B-n«e  of  the  word,  for  all  slowness  of  apprehension,  short- 
ness of  sight,  or  imperfect«neme  of  things.  It  includes  (as 
we  sreby  the  poet's  own  words)  labour,  industry,  and  some 
degreea  of  activity  and  boldneas;  a  ruling  principle  not 
inert,  but  turning  topsy-turvy  the  understanding,  and  inda- 
r-ing  an  anarchy  or  confused  state  of  mind.  This  remark 
3aght  to  be  carried  along  with  the  reader  throughout  the 
work ;  and  without  this  caution  he  will  be  apt  to  mistaks 
tiie  importance  of  many  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  of  the 
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Still  her  old  empire  to  restore  the  tries» 
For,  born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Oh  thoa !  whatever  title  please  thine  ear- 
Dean,  Drapier,  BickersUlf,  or  Gulliver  !  20 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair, 
Or  praise  the  court,  or  magnify  mankind. 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind, 
From  thy  Bceotia  though  her  power  retires. 
Mourn  not,  my  Swift,  at  aught  our  realm  acquires 
Here  pleased  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread 
To  hatch  a  new  Saturnian  age  of  lead. 

Close  to  those  walls  where  Folly  holds  her  throne, 
A  nd  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down,    90 
Where  o*er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father^s  hand, 
Great  Cibbcr's  brazen,  brainless  brothers  stand ; 

REMARKS. 

deiign  of  the  poet.  Hence  it  \»  that  lome  have  eomplnined 
he  ciMioMi  t»u  mean  b  «ubj«ct,  end  iniagiiied  he  enipluyt 
himneit'  like  Domitiun,  in  killing  flitt ;  whereas  tho«e  who 
hitvo  the  true  key  will  Hnd  hestiorls  with  nobi«r  quarry,  and 
eniiiracca  a  larger  compass;  ur  (as  one  sailh  oa  a  like  oc- 
easioD,) 

*  Will  seo  his  work,  like  Jacobus  ladder  rise, 

lis  t'uol  ia  dirt,  \U  heiui  amid  the  skies.*         BentJ. 

Ver.  17.  Still  her  i*ld  empire  to  reslure.]  This  resturation 
makes  the  completion  of  the  poem.    Vide  Book  iv. 

Ver.  3*i.  Laugh  and  shake  m  RiibelaiM*eHHjrciiair.]  ThQ 
imagery  is  exquisite;  and  the  equivoque  in  the  last  words, 
gives  a  poculiar  ele«;Hnce  tu  the  whule  expresiiioD.  Tito 
eMKy  chiiir  suit*  his  age:  Rnbelais'eusy  chair  mHrkii  hischn- 
rncler;  nnd  he  filled  iiiitl  pos^estfed  it  us  the  right  heii  and 
•ucecssor  ofihai  origin<il  geiiiua. 

Ver.  03.  Or  praise  the  court,  or  mnjrnify  mankind.] 
/r«wiec,  alluding  lo  Gulliver's  reprusi-ntiitioiii*  of  both  'J'lie 
ne.\t  liiio  reliitHM  to  the  papers  ufihe  Draper  Hgainst  ihe  cur* 
rcnry  of  Wood's  fup|ier  coin  in  Ireland,  which,  upon  iho 
great  dlscnuieiil  of  the  |)eopie,  his  niujeaiy  was  moat  gra- 
eioMaly  pieasfd  to  recall. 

Ver.  3tf.  Mourn  nut,  miy  SwiA,  at  aught  our  realm  ae- 
quiri*t>.]  Ironiee  iUrum.  Tb«  politics  of  England  and  Ire- 
land were  at  thi«  time  by  some  thought  to  Iw  oppomie,  ur 
fnterferin*  with  each  other.  Dr.  Swit'i  of  course  was  io  tha 
Interest  of  the  latter,  oar  author  of  the  former. 

Vsr.  31.  By  bis  famed  father's  band.]    Mr.  Caius  Qlabrisi 
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One  cell  there  is,  concealed  from  vulgar  eje, 

The  cave  of  poverty  and  poetry.  J 

Keen,  hollow  winda  howl  through  the  bleak  rece»«  { 

Emblem  of  music  caused  by  emptiness.  I 

Hence  bards,  like  Proteus,  long  in  \'ain  tied  down, 

Escape  in  monsters,  and  amaze  the  town  t 

Hence  Miscellanies  spring,  the  weekly  boast 

Of  Curll's  chaste  press,  and  Lintot's  rubric  pott:    40 

Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines, 

Hence  journals,  medleys.  Mercuries,  magaziiwa, 

Sepulchral  lies,  our  holy  walls  to  grace. 

And  new-year  odes,  and  all  the  Grub-streec  race. 

REMARKS. 
Cibber,  father  of  the  poei-l;iurei«ie.    The  iwo  statues  of 
the  hinatics  over  the  giti-s  of  l)t;dlam-ho«pital  were  done  by 
him,  and  (as  ihe  son  justly  say«  of  them)  aru  oo  ill  mono- 
ini'nis  of  his  famn  as  an  artist. 

Ver.  34.  Poverty  and  poeity.]  I  canoot  here  omit  a  re- 
mark that  will  greatly  endear  our  author  to  every  one,  who 
shall  attentively  observe  that  huroaoity  and  candour,  which 
every  where  appears  in  him  towards  those  uohanpy  objects 
of  the  ridicule  of  all  mankind,  the  bad  poets.  Ho  there  im- 
putes all  scandalous  rhymes,  scurrilous  weekly  papers,  base 
flatteries,  wretched  elegies,  songs,  and  verses  (even  from 
those  sung  at  court,  to  ballads  in  the  street,)  not  so  much  to 
malice  or  serviliiy  as  to  duloess,  and  not  so  much  to  dulneas 
as  to  necessity.  And  thus,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
bii  sitire,  makes  an  apology  for  all  that  are  to  be  satirized. 

Ver.  40.  CuriPa'chaste  press,  and  Lintot's  rubric  post :] 
Two  booksellers,  of  whom  see  Book  ii.  The  former  was 
fined  by  the  C^urt  of  KingV  Bench  for  publ»hing  obeceno 
books ;  the  latter  usually  adorned  his  sliop  with  titles  in  red 
letters. 

Ver.  41.  Honee  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines.]  It  is  so 
oncient  English  custom  for  the  malefactors  to  sing  a  psalm 
at  their  execution  at  Tyburn;  and  no  less  customary  to 
print  elegies  on  their  deaths,  at  the  same  time,  or  before. 

Ver.  43.  Sepulchral  lim,]  is  a  ^u«t  sntire  on  the  flatteries 
and  frtlsehoods  admitted  to  be  m«cribed  on  the  walls  of 
shurchei*,  in  epitaphs;  which  occasioned  the  followi^ 
epigram : 

*  Friend !  in  your  epitaphs,  Pro  grieved 

So  very  much  is  said  ; 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 
The  other  never  read.* 

Ver.  44.     Netr-year  odes  ]    Made  by  tbs  poet'lsarsato 
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In  clouded  majesty  here  Dalnefls  shone ; 
Poor  guardian  virtues,  round,  support  her  thione : 
Fitsrce  champion  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  hisses,  blows,  or  want,  or  loss  of  ears  : 
Calm  Temperance,  whose  blessings  those  partake. 
Who  hunger  and  who  thirst  for  scribbling*  sake :    50 
Prudence,  whowe  glass  presents  the  approaching  jail: 
Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale, 
Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs, 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise.  , 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep. 
Where  nameless  somethings  in  their  causes  sleep, 
Till  genial  Jacob,  on  a  warm  third  day, 
Calls  forth  each  mass,  a  poem  or  a  play : 
How  hints,  liSce  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  embryo  lie ; 
How  new-boin  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry.        60 
Maggots,  half-fbrm'd,  in  rliyme  exactly  meet. 
And  learn  to  ciawl  upon  poetic  feet : 
Here  one  pooi  word  a  hundred  clenches  makes, 
And  ductile  DuIiksk  new  mpanders  takes  ; 
There  m«>iley  images  her  fancy  strike. 
Figures  ill-pair*d,  and  similes  unlike. 
She  sees  a  mob  of  metaphors  advance. 
Pleased  with  the  madness  of  the  mazy  dance; 


REMARKS.  I' 


for  the  lime  being,  to  hr  tung  nt  court  on  every  new-year*s 

day,  lh(<  word*  of  which  iiro  hnppiiy  (lr«.wnc(i  in  the  Toioat 

and  instruments.    The  new-year  ode^  of  the  hero  of  this  ;  i 

work  were  ol^  r  cn«t  dUtinguishntI  from  all  that  precedwi  ^' 

him,  and  made  a  cons|)icuou«  part  of  hi*  character  as  a  jl 

writer,  which  doubtlcM  induced  our  author  to  mention  tbem 

here  so  particularly.  I  \ 

Ver.  45.  In  clouded  majesty  here  DalncM  shone.]    Sea  j ; 

this  doud  removed  or  rolled  back,  or  i^nti  ered  up  to  her  I ' 

bead.  Book  iv.  ver.  17,  18.     It  it  worth  while  to  compare  |l 

bis  description  of  the  maiesty  of  Dulnesi  in  a  state  of  peace  i 

and  iriinquiliity,  with  that  mom  busy  scene  where  she 
mountit  tlie  throne  in  triumph,  and  is  not  so  much  supported 
by  her  own  virtues,  as  by  the  princely  consciousness  of  bar 
vmc  dsstroyed  all  other. 

Ver.  57.   Genial  Jaoob]  Tooson.    The  fa-nous  race  cf 
bnokasllcm  of  that  name. 
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How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace; 
How  Tarce  and  epic  get  a  jumbled  race ;  70 

How  Time  himself  stands  stiti  at  hercomnand. 
Realms  shift  their  place,  and  ocean  tarns  to  land ; 
Here  gay  description  Egypt  glads  with  ahowen ; 
Or  gives  to  Zembia  fruits,  to  Barca  flowera; 
GiiUering  vrith  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  aeeot 
There  painted  valleys  of  eternal  green, 
In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow, 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

All  these,  and  more,  the  cload-compelling  qoeen 
Beholds  through  fogs,  that  magnify  the  scene.        80 
She,  tinseled  o*er  in  rubes  of  varying  haes, 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views ; 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall. 
And  with  her  own  fools'  colours  gilds  them  all. 

*Twas  on  the  day,  when  *  *  rich  and  grave, 
Like  Cimon  triumphed  both  on  land  and  wave : 
f  Pomps  without  guilt,  of  bloodless  swords  and  maces, 
Glad  chains,  warm  furs,  broad  banners,  and  broad 

faced,) 
Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o*er, 
But  lived  in  Settle's  numbers,  one  day  more.  90 

Now  mayors  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  Jay, 
Y>t  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day ; 
While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readera  sleep 

REMARKS. 

Ver.  85, 85.  *Twai  on  Ui«  duy,  when  *  *  rich  and  grave 
~Liike  Uiiiiun  iriiinipli*d]  Viz.  a  lurd  mayor's  dxy;  his 
nnme  the  author  had  MX  iu  blnnkd,  but  ino«i  certainly  could 
sever  be  thai  which  the  ediiur  tbigted  in  formerly,  and 
which  DO  way  ugretis  with  tiie  chronology  of  Ibu  poem. 

Betia. 

The  procpseion  of  a  lord  mayor  ii  made  partly  by  land 
and  partly  bjr  water.  Cirooii,  the  famous  Athenian  g^iwnA% 
ubtainud  a  victory  by  sea,  and  another  by  land  on  the  same 
day,  over  the  Pert  ana  and  Barbarians. 

Ver.  00.  But  lived,  in  SetUe*a  nuinbert,  oos  dayoirte 
A  beautiful  mannr  of  speaking,  usual  with  poets,  in  wum 
of  poetry. 
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If  neb  to  the  mindflil  queen  the  ietit  recalli 
What  city  swans  once  sung  within  the  walls ; 
Much  she  revoiyes  their  arts,  their  ancient  praise, 
And  sure  succession  down  from  Hey  wood's  days* 
She  saw  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  run. 
Each  sire  imprest  and  glaring  in  bis  son  :  100 

So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care. 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 
She  saw  old  Pryn  in  restless  Daniel  shine. 
And  Eusden  eke  out  Blackmore's  endless  line: 


Ibid.  Bat  lived,  in  SeUle'ii  numbers,  one  day  more.]  Set- 
tle was  poet  to  the  city  of  London.  His  office  waa  to  com- 
pose yearly  panegyrica  upon  the  lord  mayors,  and  Teraea  to 
De  apoken  in  the  pageants :  but  that  part  of  the  ahows  being 
«t  lensth  frugally  abolished,  the  employment  of  City-poet 
ceased ;  so  that  upon  Settle's  demise,  there  was  no  succeasor 
to  that  place. 

Ver.  96.  John  Heywood,  whoso  ioterludes  were  printed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Ver.  103.  Old  Pryn  in  restless  Daniel.]  The  first  edition 
had  it, 

'  She  saw  in  Norton  all  his  father  shine  :* 
a  great  mistake !  for  Daniel  de  Foe  had  parts,  but  Norton 
de  Foe  was  a  wretched  writer,  and  never  attnmpted  poetry. 
Much  more  justly  is  Daniel  himself,  made  successor  to  W. 
Pryn,  both  of  whom  wrote  vernes  a«  well  as  Politics ;  aa  ap- 
pears by  the  poem  de  Jure  Divinoy  &c.  of  De  Foe,  and  br 
some  linos  m  Cowley's  Miscellanies  on  the  other.  Ana 
both  these  authors  had  a  resemblance  in  their  fates  as  well 
as  their  writings,  having  been  alike  sentenced  to  the  pillory. 

Ver.  104.  And  Eusden  eke  out,  &c.]  Lawrence  Eusden, 
poet  laureate.  Mr.  Jacob  gives  a  catalogue  of  some  few 
ooly  of  his  works,  which  were  very  numeruua.  M».  Cooks, 
In  bis  Battle  of  Poeti,  saith  of  bim, 

*  Eusden,  a  laurol'd  bard  by  fortune  rais'd, 
By  very  few  waa  read,  by  fewer  praised.* 
Mr.  Oldmixon,  in  hit  Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  p.  413, 
414,  affirms*  *  That  of  all  the  Galimatias  be  CTer  met  with, 
Dooe  comes  up  to  aome  versM  of  this  poet,  wbicb  have  as 
nooh  of  the  ridicQlum  and  the  fustian  in  them  aa  can  well 
bo  jnmblnd  togethor,  and  are  of  that  sort  of  nonieoae,  which 
so  perfectly  confounds  all  ideas,  thattbera  it  no  distinct  one' 
lea  ia  tho  miod.*  Farther  bo  taye  of  bim,  *Tfaat  bo  hath 
propboaied  his  own  poetry  shall  be  sweeter  tbao  CatuUas, 
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She  Mw  slow  Philtipi  creep  like  T^te*s  poor  page 
And  all  the  mi^ity  mad  in  Dennis  rage. 


Ovid,  and  Tibullos:  bat  we  have  little  hope  of  the  Meom 
pluhrnent  of  it,  from  what  he  hath  lately  pablished.'    Upott 
which  Mi.  Oldmizon  hai  not  spared  a  refleclioo,  'That 
the  puitin^  the  laurel  oa  the  head  of  one  who  wrttrach 
Terse*,  will  give  futurity  a  very  liyely  idea  of  the  jodgateal 
and  joctice  of  thoae  who  bestowed  iL*    Ibid.  p.  417.    But 
the  nell-kDown  leaming  of  that  noble  peraoo,  who  was  then 
lord  chamberlaio,  might  have  icreeoed  him  from  Ibia  do- 
mannerly  reflection.  Nor  ought  Mr.  Oldmizon  to  com|rfaia, 
•o  long  after,  that  the  laurel  would  hare  better  become  his 
swn  brows,  or  any  other*s :  it  were  mure  decent  to  acquiese* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  upon  this  matter : 
( — In  niah*d  Ensdeo,  and  cried  who  shall  have  it, 
But  I  the  true  laureate,  to  whom  the  king  gave  itT 
Apollo  b^g*d  pardon,  and  granted  his  chim, 
But  vow'd  thai  till  then  he  ne'er  heard  of  his  name.* 
Sesn'oa  of  PoeU. 
The  same  plea  might  also  serve  for  bis  sneressor,  Mr.  Gib- 
ber :  and  is  further  strengthened  in  the  following  epigram 
made  on  that  occasion : 

'  In  merry  Old  England  it  ooea  was  a  rule 
The  king  had  his  poet,  and  also  his  fool ; 
But  now  we*re  so  frugal,  Td  have  you  to  know  it, 
That  Gibber  can  serve  both  for  fool  and  for  poeL* 

Of  Blackmore,  see  Book  ii.  Of  Phillips,  Book  i.  ver.  908, 
and  Book  iii.  profie  jCx. 

Nahom  Tate  was  poet  laureate,  a  cold  writer  of  no  in- 
vention ;  but  sometimes  translated  tolerably  when  befriended 
bv  Mr.  Dryden.  In  his  second  part  of  Absolom  and  Achito- 
pbel  are  above  two  hundred  admirable  lines  together,  of 
that  great  baud,  which  strongly  shine  through  the  insipidity 
of  the  rest.  Something  parallel  may  be  observed  of  another 
author  here  mentioned. 

Ver.  106.  And  all  the  mighty  mad  in  Dennis  race.  I  Mr 
Theobald,  in  the  Geosor,  vol.  ii.  No.  33,  calls  Mr.  Dennb 
by  the  name  of  Furius.  '  The  modern  Furius  is  to  be  looked 
upon  more  as  an  object  of  pity,  than  of  that  which  he  daily 

Covokes,  laughter  and  contempt.  Did  we  really  know 
»w  much  this  poor  man*  [I  wish  that  reflection  on  pover^ 
aad  been  spared]  'sailers  by  being  contradicted,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  by  hearing  snothw  praised ;  we 
•boa id,  in  compasaion  sometimes  attend  to  him  wi*h  a  silent 
■od,  and  let  Eim  go  away  with  the  triumphs  of  bis  iO-aatnre. 
^Poor  Furias,  (sgain)  when  any  of  his  eontemptMaries  are 
spoken  well  of,  quilting  the  ground  of  the  present  < 
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In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest, 
Bat  chief  in  Bays's  monster-bleeding  breast : 


steps  back  a  thousand  yeura  to  call  in  the  succour  of  the 
ancients.  His  very  panegyric  is  sj)itetul,  and  he  uses  it  for 
the  same  reason  as  some  ladies  do  their  commeodatiun  of  a 
dead  beauty,  who  would  never  have  their  good  word,  but 
that  a  living  one  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  their  com< 
pany.  His  applause  is  not  the  triMite  of  his  heart,  but  the 
sacrifice  of  hid  revenge/  &c.  ludeed,  hi:*  pieces  H^'amtii  uur 
poet  are  somewhat  of  an  angry  character,  and  u.^  tliey  are 
now  scarce  extant,  a  taste  of  this  style  mny  !)>■  Rtiii^i'uctory 
to  the  curious.  'A  youn^,  squab,  siiort  ^."t.lcin  -n,  whoso 
outward  form,  though  it  should  be  tliai  uf  duwuright 
monkey,  would  not  differ  so  much  from  the  liumau  shape 
as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part  does  from  human  under- 
standing.— He  is  as  stupid  and  as  venotnous  as  a  huncli- 
backM  toad.  A  book  throu|[h  which  folly  and  ignorance, 
those  brethren  so  lame  and  impotent,  do  ridiculously  look 
big  and  very  doll,  and  strut  and  hobble,  cheek  by  jowl, 
with  their  arms  on  kirobo,  being  led  and  supported,  and 
buUy-hackM  by  that  blind  Hector,  Impudence.'  Reflect,  on 
the  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  28,  39,  30 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  his  masons  for  this  fury, 
they  are  so  strong  and  so  coercive.  '  I  regard  him,*  taith 
he,  'as  an  enemy,  not  so  much  tu  mo,  as  to  my  king,  to  my 
countrv,  to  my  religion,  and  to  that  liberty  which  has  been 
the  sole  felicity  ofmv  life.  A  vagary  of  fortune,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  be  frolicsome,  and  the  epidemic  mad- 
ness of  the  times,  have  ffiven  him  reputation,  and  "  reputa- 
tion," as  Hobhes savs,  "is  power,"  and  that  has  made  him 
dangerous.  Tberofx)re  I  look  on  it  us  my  duty  to  King 
George,  whose  faithful  8uhi(»''t  I  nui;  to  my  country,  of 
which  I  have  appeared  a  cuii:«tant  Kmr ;  to  the  laws,  under 
whose  protection  I  have  s  •  h>i)g  iiv^^d  ;  and  to  tho  liberty  of 
ny  country,  more  dear  to  mn  th<in  life,  of  which  I  have  now 
for  forty  years  been  a  conaiani  usscrter,  ifec. — I  look  upon  it 
as  my  duty,  I  say,  to  do— you  uiiali  see  what — to  pull  the 
lion's  skio  from  this  little  ass,  which  popular  error  has 
thrown  around  him;  and  to  show  that  this  author,  who  has 
been  lately  so  muoh  in  vogue,  has  neither  sense  in  his 
thoughts,  nor  Enflisb  in  his  expression.'  Dennis,  Rem.  on 
Horn.  Pref.  p.  8, 91,  &c. 

Besides  these  poUie-spirited  reasons,  Mr.  D.  had  a  pri* 
irate  one;  which,  by  his  manner  of  expressing  it  in  p.  08. 
appears  to  have  been  equally  strong.  He  was  even  in  bodilv 
»ar  of  his  life,  from  the  machinations  of  the  said  Mr.  P. 
'The  story,*  says  he,  *  is  too  long  to  be  told,  but  who  would 
bo  acquainted  with  it,  may  hear  it  from  Mr.  Curll,  my  book- 
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Bays,  rorm'd  by  nature  ilage  aod  towa  to  I 

Aod  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb  with  wnrrewm  lit 


•etier.     However,  whai  my  rens'ia  li&»  sug«e9ied  tu  me, 

Uijl  I  have  wuii  a  ju»t  cuafitJtfiic«  fej.d,  la  defiance  of  hm 

t.v«i    cUu(le«liuc   wtraixiOM,   iii»   sUuoHr    auU    Dm  poisoo.* 

Wiiicti  liut  Murds  ol'tii*  book  plaini)  ducuver  Mr.  D't  uur  ,' 

piciuo  w««  that  of  being  |H>iaoned,  in  like  maouer  ••  Mr  < 

Cudl  had  beeu  betbru  ium:  uf  wiiicb  taci,  lee  a  full  and  \ 

true  account  of  the  liorrid  and  bar ba roue  rcreoge,  by  poiaoo  [  { 

on  the  body  of  £<lfnuod  Curll,  printed  in  1716,  the  year  ante-  ,  j 

ec'dfui  lu  that  wbereio  these  remarka  of  Mr.  Deunia  were 

published.     Bui  what  pan  it  beyond  ail  question,  ia  a  pa»- 

•age  in  a  very  warm  ireatiae,  in   which  Mr.  D.  was  abo 

concerned,  price  tw(»-|ience,  called,  A  true  character  of  Mr.  { 

Pope  and  his  Writings,  printed  for  S.  Popping,  1716 ;  in  the 

leuth  page  whereof  he  is  said  *to  have  insulted  people  oq  I 

tliuse  calamities  and  diseases  which  he  himself  gave  tbem, 

by  administering  poison  to  them  ;*  and  is  call«l  (p.  4.)  a 

*  lurking  way-luying  coward,  and  a  slabber  in  the  dark.* 

Which  (with  many  other  thiiigs  moat  livdy  set  forth  in  that 

piece)  must  have  rendered  him  a  terror,  not  to  Mr.  Dennia 

only,  but  to  all  Christian  |>eople.    This  charitable  warniof 

only  piovoked  oor  incorrigible  poet  to  write  the  following 

epigrmn : 

*■  Should  Dennis  publish  you  had  stahhM  your  brother. 

Lampoon *d  your  monarch,  or  :<«bauch*d  joar  mother; 

Bay,  what  revenge  oo  Dennis  cab  en  had  1 

Too  dull  fur  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad  : 

On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law ; 

On  one  so  okl  yuur  sword  you  scorn  to  draw ; 

Uncaged  then  let  the  harmless  monster  rage. 

Secure  in  duloed^,  madness,  want,  and  age.* 

For  the  re«t ;  Mr.  John  Dennis  was  the  aon  of  ^  saddler, 
.n  London,  born  in  1657.  He  paid  court  to  Mi  Drydea ; 
and  having  obtained  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wycher* 
ley  aitd  >fr.  Congreve,  be  immediately  obliged  the  puUk 
wiih  their  letters.  He  made  himself  known  to  the  govero- 
mt>nt  by  many  admirable  schemes  and  projects,  which  the 
niiiiistry,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  constantly 
ke\n  privnte.  For  his  character  as  a  writer,  it  is  given  as  as 
ffiidws:  *  Mr.  Dennis  is  excellent  at  Pindaric  writings,  per- 
fjcily  rpgulnr  in  all  his  performances,  and  a  pervoa  of  sound 
learning.  That  he  is  master  of  a  great  deal  of  penetration 
and  Judgment,  his  criticisms  (particularly  on  Prinoe  Arthur) 
io  sufllcienily  demonstrate.*  From  the  tame  aceoont  it 
■bo  appears  that  he  writ  piava  '  more  to  gel  repuiatloo  than 
money.'  Dennis  of  himself.  Bee  Gile*  Jaeob's  Livaa  of 
Dram.  Poets,  p.  68, 60,  compared  with  p.  986. 

Ver.  109.  Bays,  formed  bv  nature,  &c.J     It  is  hoped  the 
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Dulneas  with  transport  eyes  the  Ihrely  dance, 
Remembering  she  herself  was  pertness  onee. 
Now  (shame  to  fortune !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day : 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sat. 
Blasphemed  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn*d  his  fkte ; 


poet  here  hath  dooe  full  justice  to  hii  hero's  character 
which  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  was  wholly  sunk 
in  stupidity ;  he  is  allowed  to  have  supported  it  with  a  won* 
derful  mixture  oF  vivacity.   This  character  is  heightened  ao* 
cording  to  his  own  desire,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  our  author: 
'Pert  and  dull  ar  leust  you  might  have  allowed  me.   What ! 
am  I  only  to  be  dull,  and  dull  still,  and  again,  and  for  ever  V 
He  then  solemnly  appealed  to  his  own  conscience,  that  '  he 
could  not  think  himself  so,  nor  believe  thai  our  poet  did ; 
but  that  he  spake  worse  of  him  than  he  could  possibly  think: 
and  concluded  it  muftl  bo  merely  to  show  bis  wit,  or  for  some 
profit  or  lucre  to  himself.'    Life  of  C.  C.  chap.  vii.  and  Let 
ter  to  Mr.  P.  page  15,  40,  53.    And  to  show  his  claim  tc 
what  the  poet  was  so  unwilling  to  allow  him,  of  being  perl 
as  well  lis  dull,  he  declares  he  will  have  the  last  word ;  which 
occasioned  the  following  epigram : 
Cluoth  Gibber  to  Pope,  "Though  in  verse  you  foreclose, 
I'll  have  the  last  word  ;  for,  by  G— ,  I'll  write  prose." 
Poor  Colly,  tiiy  reasoning[  is  none  of  the  strongest, 
For  know,  the  last  word  is  the  word  that  lasts  longest. 
Ver.  115.    Supperless  the  hero  sat.]    It  is  amaaing  how 
the  sense  of  this  haih  been  mistaken  by  all  the  former  com- 
naentators,  who  most  idly  suppose  it  to  imply,  that  the  hero 
of  the  poem  wanted  a  supper.     In  truth,  a  great  absurdity. 
Not  that  we  are  ignorant  that  the  hero  of  Homer's  Odyssey 
IS  frequently  in  that  circumstance,  and,  tiierefore,  it  can  no 
way  derogate  from  the  grandeur  of  epic  poem  to  represent 
■uch  hero  under  a  calamity,  to  which  the  greatest,  not  only 
of  critics  and  poets,  but  of  kings  and  warriors,  have  been 
subject.    But  much  more  refined,  I  will  venture  to  say,  m 
the  meaning  of  our  author :  it  was  to  give  us  obliquely  n 
curious  precept,  or  what  Bos^u  calls  a  disguised  sentence, 
that  'Temperance  is  the  life  of  study.'    The  language  of 
poesy  brings  all  into  action ;  and  to  represent  a  critic  encom- 
passed with  books  but  without  a  supper,  is  a  picture  which 
hvely  expresseth  how  much  the  true  critic  prefers  the  diet 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  bodv,  one  of  which  he  always  cas- 
tigates, and  often  totally  negfects,  for  the  greater  improve- 
ment of  the  other.  Seribl. 
But  since  the  discovery  of  the  true  hero  of  the  poem,  may 
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Then  goaw'd  hb  p6D«  ckao  dath'd  it  on  tbe  gra«< 

I  (linking  fron  thought  to  thought,  a  riBt  profoond ! 

Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  thera^ 
.  I  Yet  wrote  and  flounder'd  on,  in  mere  despair.      190 

i  I  Round  him  much  embryo,  muefa  abortion  lay, 

;  I  M och  fntore  ode,  and  abdicated  play : 

.\  Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead, 

'  Then  slipp'd  ihrough  crags  and  zig-zag«  of  the  bend  i 

All  that  on  folly  frenzy  could  beget, 
•  Fruit  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wiL 

I  Next  o*er  hid  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll, 

j{  In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole, 

' !  How  here  he  sipp*d,  how  here  he  plunder*d  omf^ 

i  j  And  suck'd  all  o^r  like  an  indii&trioud  bug.  130 

,  I  Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes,  and  here 

i;  The  frippery  of  cruciJied  Molicre  : 

There  hapless  Shakspeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore, 

Wish'd  he  bad  bloued  for  himself  before. 

KSMARKS. 

«re  not  add,  that  DOtbing  was  so  oaturai,  after  90  great  a  losi 
of  money  at  dice,  or  of  reputntiun  by  his  play,  a«  that  the 
poet  »>huiild  '  ave  no  great  siumnch  to  eat  a  supper?  B» 
side*,  how  well  has  the  pnet  consulted  his  heroic  character, 
in  ad'Iing  that  he  has  swore  all  the  lime  1  BentL 

Ver.  131.  Poor  Fletcher's  half-«at  scenes.]  A  great  nam 
her  of  th«»m  taki-n  out  to  patch  up  his  pliys. 

Ver.  132.  The  frippery.]  » When  I  fined  up  an  old  plaj 
I  it  WH3  as  n  good  housewife  will  mend  old  linen,  when  sfais 

has  nut  bpiler  employment.*     Life,  p.  217,  8vo. 

Ver.  133,  Hapless  SliaKspeare,  &c  j  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  bat  Bavs  was  a  subscriber  to  Tibbntd's  Shakspeare. 
fie  was  frequently  liberal  in  this  way;  and,  as  he  tells  us. 
'subscribed  to  Mrl  Pope's  Homer  out  of  pnre  generosity  ana 
civility;  hut  when  Mr.  Pope  did  so  to  his  Non-juror,  he  con- 
cluded it  could  be  nothinjf  but  a  joke.*  Letter  io  Mr.  P.  p.24. 

This  Tibbuld,  or  Theobald,  published  an  edition  of  Sbak. 
sjM-ire.  of  which  he  was  so  proud  himself  as  to  say,  in  one 
of  Mixf's  Journals,  June  8,  '  That  to  expose  any  errors  in  it 
w:i8  impracticable.'  And  »o another,  April  27,  'That  what- 
ever  car^  might  for  the  future  be  taken  by  any  other  editor, 
ke  woi.ld  still  give  about  five  hundred  eniendatioDS,  that 
sliall  escape  them  all.' 

Ver.  134.  "WighM  he  had  blotted.]  It  was  a  ridiculooa 
praise  wbieh  the  players  gave  to  Shakspeare,  *  that  he  s 
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Tbfi  rMt  on  ootiide  merit  lint  prasume, 

Or  aenre  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room ; 

Such  with  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold, 

Or  their  fond  parents  dress'd  in  red  and  gold ; 

Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone, 

And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own.      140 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great : 

There,  stamp*d  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complets: 

Here  all  his  suffering  brotherhood  retire, 

And  *scape  the  martyrdom  of  jakes  and  fire : 

A  Grothic  library !  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Well  purged,  and  worthy  Settle,  Banks,  and  Broome. 


blotted  a  line.'  B«n  Jonson  honeBtlv  winhed  be  had  blotted 
a  thoiuand  |  uad  Shakape&re  would  certainly  have  witlied 
the  same,  if  he  had  lived  to  sec  the  alterulions  io  hia  worka. 
which  not  the  actors  only  (and  especially  the  daring  hero  of 
this  poem)  have  made  on  the  atage,  but  the  preanmptuous 
eritioa  of  our  days  in  their  editions. 

Ver.  135.  The  rest  on  outside  merit,  &o.]  This  library 
ia  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  consists  of  those  authora 
from  whom  he  atole,  and  whoae  works  he  mangled ;  the  ae» 
cond  of  such  aa  fitted  the  shelres,  or  were  gild«d  for  show, 
or  adorned  with  pictures :  the  third  class  our  author  calls 
solid  learning,  old  bodies  of  divinity,  old  commentaries,  old 
English  printers,  or,  old  English  translations ;  all  very  volu- 
minous, and  fit  to  erect  altars  to  Dulness. 

Ver.  141.  Ogilbj  the  great:]  *John  Ogilby  was  one, 
who,  from  a  late  initiation  into  literature,  made  such  a  pro- 
cress  as  might  well  style  him  the  prodigy  of  his  time !  send- 
liw  into  the  world  so  many  large  volumes !  His  translations 
or  Homer  and  Virgil  done  to  the  life,  and  with  such  excel- 
lent sculptures:  aiM  (what  added  great  grace  to  his  works) 
be  printed  them  all  on  special  good  paper,  and  in  a  very  gooa 
letter.'    Winstanley,  Lives  of  Poets. 

Ver.  142.  There,  starop'd  with  arnw,  Neweaatle  shines 
complete  :1  '  The  dutchess  of  Newcastle  waa  one  wlio  bu- 
siod  herself  in  the  raviahinc delights  of  poetry;  leaving  to 
posterity  in  print  three  ample  volumes  of  her  studious  en* 
deavours.'    Winstanley,  ibid.     Langbane  reckons  up  eight 


folios  of  her  grace's,  which  were  usually  adorned  with  | 
ed  covera,  and  bad  her  coat  of  arms  upon  them. 

Ver.  146.  Worthy  8eitle,  Banks,  and  Broome.]  The 
poet  has  mentioned  these  three  authora  in  partiett.ar,  as 
ihey  arc  parallel  to  our  hero  in  his  three  eapaciriea ;  1.  Set- 
tle was  his  brother  laureate ;  only  indeed  upon  half-pay,  for 
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Bat,  high  abore,  Bore  solid  learaing  fihone, 
T!ie  classics  of  an  age  that  keaid  of  none; 
There  Caxton  sJepc,  wit.i  Wynkyn  at  his  side,       14t 
One  clasp'd  to  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide ; 
There,  saved  by  spice,  Uke  miunmiea,  many  a  year, 
'  Dry  bodies  ot'divinity  appear: 

l)e  Lyra  there  a  dreadfiil  front  extends. 

And  here  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends. 

REMAKK8. 

the  city  im(<>ad  of  tht;  court ;  but  equal iy  faraous  for  nnin 

lelhgible  rii^hls  in  h'n  poeni«  on  public  occasioos,  iiieb  as 

■  shows,  bir'n  dayi,  A:.c.    '2.  fLaiikc  Hait  his  rival  in  tragedy 

•  iliough  inor.-  "iiccfiitul    in  o.ie  t.f  hi«  tragedies,  the  Earl 

of  Euez,  whirh  is  \ct  nlivo:  .\nim  Boleyo,  the  Queeo  of 
ricuts,  ami  Cjjin  ihu  Great,  are  oead  am)  gone.    Then  be 

''  dnitoai  m  a  »ori  of  begsar'«  veivtt,  or  a  happy  mixtnre  of 

tb«i  tiiiek  fu«i!s!i)  and  thin  prosaic;  exactly  iuiitated  in  Pe- 
rollH  and  l.-idna,  Cesar  lo  Eg>pi,  and  ifae  Ueruic  Daughter 

'  3.  Rroume  was  a  serving  man  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  <ne« 

I  picked  up  a  comedy  from  his  ieiiers,  or  from  some  cast 

I I  scenes  or  his  master,  not  entirely  coatempiiblc. 

Ver.  147.     Mure  solid  learning.]    Some  have  objected, 
'.  that   l)ooki  of  this  sort  suit  not  so  well  the  library  of  our 

;l  Bays,  wliinh  they  imagined  consisted  of  novels,  plays,  and 

1 1  <  bsiiMif  liooAfi ;  but  thoy  are  lo  consider  that  he  fumished 

j        .  nis  shiilvoM  only  fur  ornHment,  and  read  these  books  no  mors 

j  ihiin  the  dry  bodi«>s  of  divinity,  which,  no  doubt,  were  pap- 

'•  chafed  by  his  father  when  tie  designed  him  for  the  gown. 

See  ilie  note  on  ver.  200. 
'  I  Ver.  149,    Caxton]    A  printer  in  the  lime  of  Edw.  IV. 

jl  Richard  HI.  and  Hen.  Vll.;  Wynkyn  de  Word,  his  sue- 

ressiir,  in  thnt  of  Hen.  VII.  and  Vlli.  The  former  trans- 
irfied  into  prose  VirgiPs  iEoeis,  as  a  Bstory ;  of  which  bs 
s)>eaks,  in  hig  proeme,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  as  of  a 
book  tianily  known.  Tibbald  quotes  a  rare  passage  from 
him  in  Misi  s  Journul  of  March  16,  1728,  concerning  a 
strtiuni^o  and  marvallous  beaate,  called  Sagittayre,  which  ho 
would  huvn  Shakspeare  lo  mean  rather  than  Teucer,  tho 
archer  celebrated  by  Homer. 

Vet.  153.     Nich  de  Lyra,  or  Harpsfield,  a  very  volumi- 
nous commentator,  whose  works,  in  five  vast  folios,  were  , 
printed  in  1473. 

Ver.  154.  Philemon  Holland,  doctor  in  physic.  *  He  trans- 
lated so  many  books,  that  a  man  would  think  he  had  done 
nothing  else;  iosomoch  that  he  might  be  called  translator 
^iMieral  of  his  age.  The  books  alone  of  his  turning  into 
English  are  sufficient  to  make  a  countiy  gentleman  a  com 
I  iete  library.  fVivstanle^. 
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Of  these,  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  size. 
Redeemed  from  tapera  and  defrauded  pies, 
Inspired  be  seizes :  these  an  altar  raise : 
A  hecatomb  of  pure  unsullied  lays 
That  altar  crowns :  a  folio  common-place 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all,  his  works  the  base :   160 
Quartos,  octavos,  shape  the  lessening  pyre ; 
A  twisted  birth-day  ode  completes  the  spire. 

Then  he :  *  Great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dulness !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend, 
With  whom  my  muse  began,  with  whom  shall  end* 
E'er  since  sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praise, 
To  the  last  honours  of  the  butt  and  bays : 
O  thou !  of  business  the  directing  soul ; 
To  this  our  head  like  bias  to  the  bowl,  170 

Which,  as  mora  ponderous,  made  its  aim  mora  tnMi 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view  : 
O !  ever  gracious  to  perplez'd  mankind. 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind ; 
And,  lest  we  err  by  wit's  wild  dancing  lights 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night. 
Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence. 
Guard  the  sura  barrier  between  that  and  sense ; 

&KMARK8. 

Vsr.  167.  E'er  rince  air  Fopling'a  periwig.*  The  first 
vbible  cause  of  the  paaaion  of  the  luwn  for  our  hero,  was  a 
Ikir  flaxen  fuH-bottomed  peri  wig,  which,  he  tella  ua,  he  wore 
In  hia  first  play  of  the  Fool  ia  Faahion.  It  attracted,  io  a 
parltcolar  manner,  the  friendahip  uf  Col.  Brett,  who  wanted 
to  purehaae  it.  *  whatever  contempt,'  aaya  he,  '  philoao- 
phera  may  have  for  a  fine  periwig,  my  friend,  who  waa  not 
to  deapiae  the  world,  but  to  live  m  it,  knew  very  well,  that 
so  material  an  article  of  dreas  upon  the  head  of  a  man  of 
sense,  if  it  became  him,  could  never  fail  of  drawing  to  him 
a  more  partial  regard  and  benevolence,  than  could  poaaibly 
bo  hoped  for  in  an  itl-made  one.  Thia.  perhapa.  may  aoften 
the  grave  oenaare  which  ao  youthful  a  purohaao  might 
otherwiae  have  laid  upon  him.  In  a  word,  he  made  hia  at- 
tack upon  thia  periwig,  aa  your  young  fellowa  generally  do 
npod  a  lady  of  pleaeore,  firat  by  a  few  fanriltar  praisea  oft 
iisr  psison,  and  tliaa  a  eivil  inquiry  into  the  pries  of  it ;  and 

Vol.  U.  14 
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Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread. 

And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead !         J80 

As  forced  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 

Aod  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftlj  through  the  skj  ;  ' 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motions  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  below : 

Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire. 

And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire.  ; 

Some  demon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  the  offence) 

And  once  betray'd  me  into  common  sense :  .  j  i 

Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same ;  | 

This,  prose  on  stilts ;  that,  poetry  fiiirn  lame.        190 

Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confined !  ,  I 

My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind.  !  | 

Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  ?  '  I 

The  brisk  example  never  failed  to  move.  '  i 

Yet  sure,  had  Heaven  decreed  to  save  the  state,  l 

Heaven  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date.  1 1 

Could  Troy  be  saved  by  any  single  hand,  ' 

This  gray-goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  rtand.  < 

What  can  I  now  ?  my  Fletcher  cast  aside,  ;  | 

Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide  ?  200  ;  j 

KEMARK8.  Ij 

we  finished  our  bargain  that  night  OTer  a  bottle.'  See  Life, 
8vo.  p.  303.  This  remarkable  periwig  uaualiy  made  its  en- 
tnince  upon  ihe  stage  in  a  sedan,  brought  in  by  two  chair- 
men, with  infinite  approbation  of  the  audience.  i 
Ver.  178,  179.  Guard  the  sure  barrier— Or  quite  unravel,  ' 
Sec]  For  wit  or  reasoning  are  never  greatly  hurtful  to  dul- 
nesx,  but  wbeu  the  first  is  founded  in  truth,  and  the  other  in 
U^efulnesg. 

Ver.  181.    As,  forced  from  wind-guns,  &c.]  The  thought 

^  of  these  four  verses  is  founded  in  a  poem  of  our  author's  of 

'  a  very  early  dntn  (namely,  written  at  fourteen  yenrs  old,  and 

soon  after  printed,)  to  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Successio. 

Ver.    198.     Gray-goose  weapon.]    Alludinf^  to   the  old 

English  weapon,  the  arrow  of  the  long-bow,  which  was 

fletched  with  the  feathers  of  the  gray-goose. 

Ver.  199.  My  Fletcher!  A  familiar  manner  of  speaking, 
used  by  modern  critics,  or  a  favourite  author.  Bays  migm 
as  jusdy  speak  this  of  Fletcher,  as  a  French  wit  did  of 
Tully,  seeioff  his  works  in  a  library,  ^kf  m»%  ehtrOieeront 


/' 
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Or  tread  the  path  by  ventnrouB  heroes  tied, 

Thia  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  god  7 

Or,  chair'd  at  Whitens,  amidst  the  doctors  sit. 

Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit  7 

Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace  7 

(A  friend  to  party  then,  and  all  her  race ; 

*Tis  the  same  rope  at  different  ends  they  twist ; 

To  Dulness  Ridpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist) 

Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desperate  in  my  zeal, 

0*er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  common  weal  7   210 

Or  rob  Rome*s  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories. 

And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories  7 


M  le  eonnuris  bien :  c^est  le  meme  que  Mare  Tulle.  But  he 
bad  a  better  title  to  call  Fletcher  hii  own,  haviog  made  m 
free  with  him. 

Ver.  200.  Take  up  the  Bible,  ooce  my  better  fa idet] 
When,  accordiag  to  hia  fatlier'a  intention,  he  had  been  a 
clereyman,  or  (as  he  thinks  himself,)  a  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Enjp[!and.  Hear  his  own  words :  '  At  the  time  that  the 
fate  of  King  James,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  myself,  were 
on  the  anvil,  Providence  thought  fit  to  postpone  mine,  till 
theirs  were  determined :  but  had  my  father  carried  me  « 
month  sooner  to  the  univenilj,  who  knows  but  ihat  purei 
fountain  mi^ht  have  washed  my  imperfections  into  a  eapa- 
city  uf  wriiing,  instead  of  plnys  nnd  annual  odes,  sermons, 
and  paxtoral  lettem  V — Apology  fur  his  Life,  chap.  iii. 

Ver.  203.  At  Wlnte's  amidst  the  doctors]  These  doctors 
nad  a  modest  and  upright  appearance,  no  air  of  overbear* 
ing;  hut,  like  true  masters  of  art,  were  only  habited  in  black 
and  white :  thev  were  justly  styled  subiiles  and  graves,  but 
not  always  irretragabiles,  being  sometimes  examined,  and  by 
a  nice  distinction,  divided  and  laid  open.  Seribl. 

This  learned  critic  is  to  be  understood  allegorieally.  The 
doctors  in  this  place  mean  no  more  than  false  dice,  a  cant 
phrase  used  among  gamesters.  Bo  the  meaning  of  these 
ronr  sonorous  lines  is  only  this,  *  Shall  I  play  fair  or  foul  V 

Ver.  SD8.  Ridpath— Mist.]  George  Ridpath,  author  of  a 
Whig  paper,  called  the  Flying-post ;  Nathaniel  Mist  of  a 
famous  Tory  journal. 

Ver.  911.  Or  rob  Rome**  ancient  geese  of  all  their 
glories,1  Relates  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  geees  tha. 
saved  tbs  Capitol;  of  which  Virgil,  JEn.  viii. 

*  At(}ue  hie  aurstis  volitansargenteus  anser 
Fortieibus,  Oallos  in  limine  adesse  c 
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Hold— to  tho  miBMier  I  moro  meliae ; 

To  Mrro  hit  oum,  O  queen !  ii  Mnring  thine. 

And  tee!  thy  vavy  Guettean  gnre  o'er; 

E*eB  Ralph  rapeati,  and  Henley  writea  no  morai 

What  then  ramaina?  Oaiaelf.    Still,  ttill  remain 

Cibberian  forahead,  and  Cibheiian  brain. 


A  pamfe  1  bava  alwajt  «up«eted.  Who  net  not  tba 
antiihMia  of  murtiiM  and  mrgMiUmt  to  bo  unworthy  tho 
Vii;;ilian  roigoaty  t  And  what  ahcordity  to  say  a  foooo 
•inn  1  eanebat.  Virgil  ffivoa  a  coottary  characlw  of  tbo 
▼oico  of  this  silly  bird,  in  EeL  is. 

*  -— argutot  inter  atrepere  anaer  olorea.*  1 1 

B«ad  it,  therefore,  aduae  ttrqtebat.    And  wb^  murmlig  1 1 

ftrUe^MM  1  doe*  not  the  very  verae  preceding  this  inform  na, 

'  Romnleoque  receoa  horrebat  rof  ia  cukno/ 
b  thie  tbateb  in  one  line,  and  gold  in  another,  consiateot  1   J  i 

■eruple  not  {ywugnmrnt^UB  tmmilnu  mamM^eriftis)  to  correct  ! 

it  ««r«x«f .    Uoraee  um«  the  eame  epiibet  in  the  i 

'  Anrita*  fldiboe  eanoris 
Dueere  c 


And  to  say  that  walla  have  ean  ia  common  even  to  a 
proverb.  Scribl. 

Ver.  318.  And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories  ?J 
Not  out  of  any  preference  or  affection  to  the  Tories.  For 
what  Hobbes  so  ingeniously  confesses  of  himself,  is  true  of 
all  ministerial  writers  whatsoever:  'That  he  defends  tha 
supreme  powaia,  as  the  geese  by  their  cackling  deiendod  tbo 
Romans,  who  held  the  Capitol ;  for  they  favoured  them  no 
mors  than  die  Oaols,  their  enemies ;  but  were  as  ready  to 
have  defended  the  Gauls  if  they  had  been  possessed  oftbo 
Capitol.*  EpU.  DedU.  to  ike  LcviaUum, 

Ver.  919.  Oazetteers.]  A  band  of  ministerial  writers^ 
bintd  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  note  on  book  it.  ver.  310, 
wb«,  on  the  very  day  their  patron  quitted  his  post,  laid  Jowa 
their  paper,  and  declared  they  would  never  more  msddJe  in 
politics. 

Ver.  3ia  Cibberian  forehead.]  So  indeed  all  the  MBS. 
read ;  but  I  make  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them  ail  wroo^ 
the  laureate  heing  elsewhere  celebrated  by  our  poot  for  bur- 
greet  modesty— modest  Gibber — Read,  therefore,  at  mr 
peril,  Cerberian  forehead.  This  is  perfectly  classi(;al,  and, 
what  is  mors,  Homerieal ;  the  dog  was  the  ancient,  as  the 
bitch  is  the  oMdern  symbol  of  impttdraee :  (Kuve;  e/uA»«T 
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This  brazen  brigbtneas,  to  the  ^squire  so  dear , 
This  polishM  hardness,  that  reflects  tlie  peer :       7S0 
This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights ; 
This  mess,  toss'd  up  of  Hocklejr-hole  and  White's ; 
Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my  crown, 
At  once  the  bear  and  fiddle  of  the  town. 

O  bom  in  sin,  and  forth  in  foUy  brought ! 
Works  dainn'd,  or  to  be  damn'd  (jour  father's 

fault,) 
Go,  purified  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky. 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny ! 
Unstained,  untouched,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets ; 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets.      231 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 
Sent  with  a  pass,  and  vagrant  through  the  land; 
Nor  sail  with  Wurd,  to  ape  and  monkey  climes, 
Where  vile  muudungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes: 
Not,  sulphur  tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire  ; 
Nor  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire ! 


•X'juv,  Hnyo  AcMIU'S  to  Agiim<imnon:)  whicli,  when  in  a  sa- 
p«rlativ(> decree,  'niiV  well  bn  denominated  from  Cerberus, the 
dog  wiih  three  h«H)l« — But  rb  to  the  latter  part  of  thi^  versSi 
Cibberiaii  brain,  that  is  certainly  the  genuine  reading. 

Sena. 

Ver.  2^5.  O  born  in  sin,  &:r.]  This  \a  a  tender  and 
pat«ionn<e  apostronhe  to  hii  own  works,  which  he  is  going 
toiacriflcp,  agroenWo  to  th»^  nntureof  man  in  gn^at  afllio- 
tion:  and  reflecting,  like  a  paront,  on  the  many  miserable 
fates  to  which  ihev  would  o'.hfrwise  be  subject. 

Ver.  228.  My  better  and  more  christian  progeny!]  'It 
Qiay  be  observiihln,  that  niv  muse  nnd  my  spouse  were 
ennallv  prolific!  that  the  ono  was  seldom  the  mother  of  a 
enlld,  but  in  the  same  year  tliH  other  made  mu  the  father  of 
a  play,  t  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  sort  between  us ; 
of  both  which  kinds,  some  died  in  their  infancy,  &c.*  Life 
ofC.  C.  p.  217,  8vo.  edit. 

Vnr.  r)l.  Gratis-jiven  Bland, — Sent  with  a  past,]  It  was 
a.  practice  so  to  give  ihe  Daily  Gazetteer  and  ministerial 
pamphlets  (in  which  this  B.  was  a  writer,)  and  to  send  them 
DMi  free  to  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Ver.  933.    With  Ward,  to  ape  and  monkey  climesj 
Edward  Ward,  a  vwy  voluminous  poet  in  Tuulibrastir 
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O !  pais  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 

To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate: 

Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  b)e«s'd 

In  Shadweirs  bosom  with  eternal  rest !  940 

Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return, 

Where  things  destroy*d  are  swept  to  things  anborn. 

With  that,  a  tear  (portentous  sign  of  grace!) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  seven-fold  face : 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  birth-day  brand, 
And  thrice  he  dropp'd  it  from  his  quivering  hand: 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eves : 
The  rolling  smoke  involves  the  sacriBce. 
The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  tams, 
Now  flames  the  Cid,  and  now  PeroUa  bums ;        25i) 
Great  Caesar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires  ; 
King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires : 
No  merit  now  the  dear  Nonjuror  claims, 
MoUere*8  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 


v«r«e,  but  best  known  by  the  London  Spy,  in  prose.  ^  He 
has  of  lale  years  k(>pi  a  public  house  in  the  city  (but  in  a 
penteel  way,)  and  with  his  wii,  humour,  and  good  liquor 
(ale,)  aflforded  his  guests  a  pleusurable  entertaiDment, 
especially  tho^ieof  the  hij^h  church-party.'  Jacob,  Lives  of 
Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  Great  numbers  of  his  works  were 
yearly  sold  into  the  riaotations.— Ward,  in  a  book,  called 
Apollo's  Maggot,  declared  this  account  to  be  a  great  falsity, 
protesting  that  his  public-house  was  not  in  the  city,  but  in 
Moorfieliis. 

Ver.  238.  240.  Tate— Shadwell.]  Two  of  his  predecesaora 
in  the  laurel. 

Ver.  250.  Now  flames  the  Cid,  &c.]  In  the  first  notes 
on  the  Dunciad  it  was  said,  that  this  author  was  particular^ 
ly  excellent  at  tragedy.  '  This,*  sqys  he,  '  is  as  unjust  as  to 
■ay  I  could  not  dance  on  a  rope.'  But  certain  it  is,  that  ho 
had  attempted  to  dance  on  this  rope,  and  fell  most  shame 
fully,  having  produced  no  less  than  four  tragedies  (tho 
names  of  which  the  poet  preserves  in  these  few  lines ;)  tb« 
three  first  of  them  were  fairly  printed,  acted,  and  damned; 
the  fourth  Rnppreofied  in  fear  of  the  like  treatment. 

Ver.  253,2i54.  The  dear  Nonjuror — Moliere's  old  stubble.] 
A  comedy  thrashed  out  uf  Moliere's  Tartuffe,  and  so  mttc£ 
the  translator's  favourite,  that  he  assures  us  all  our  authot*' 
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Tean  gash'd  again,  aa  from  pale  Priam's  eyes. 
When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies. 

Roused  by  the  light,  old  Pulness  heaved  the  head 
Then  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed ; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre ; 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire.       2ff) 

Her  ample  presence  fills  up  all  the  place ; 
A  veil  of  fogs  dilates  her  awful  face : 
Great  in  her  charms !  as  when  on  shrieves  and  may  on 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their  airs. 
She  bid  him  wait  her  to  her  sacred  dome  : 
Well  pleased  he  enter'd,  and  confess'd  his  home 
So  spirits,  ending  their  terrestrial  race, 
Ascend,  snd  recognize  their  native  place. 
This  the  great  mother  dearer  held  than  all 
The  club  ofquidnuncsj  or  her  own  Guildhall :     27C 
Here  stood  her  opium,  here  she  nursed  her  owls, 
And  here  she  plann'd  the  imperial  seat  of  fools. 

Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows; 
Prose  sweird  to  verse,  verse  loitering  into  prose : 
How  random  thoughts  now  meaning  chance  to  find. 
Now  leave  all  memory  of  sense  behind : 
How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay, 
Andjtbese  to  notes  are  frittered  quite  away ; 

REMARKS. 

dulike  tu  it  could  only  arise  from  dlsafTection  ro  the  govern- 
ment. He  asiurea  us,  that  '  when  he  had  the  honour  to 
kiss  his  majesty's  hand,  upon  presenting  his  dedication  of  it, 
bo  was  graciously  plciised  out  of  his  royal  bounty,  to  ordtf 
him  two  hundred  pounds  for  it.  And  this,  he  doubts  not, 
griev«d  Mr.  P.' 

Ver.  258.  Thule]  An  unfinished  poem  of  that  name,  of 
which  one  sheet  was  printed  many  years  ago,  by  Ambrose 
Phillipi^,  a  northern  auihur.  Ii  is  an  usual  method  of  putting 
out  a  fire,  to  cast  wet  sheets  upon  it.  Some  critics  have 
been  of  opinion  that  this  sheet  was  of  the  nature  of  the 
Hshestos,  which  cannot  be  consumed  by  fire;  but  I  rather 
think  it  an  allegorical  allusion  tu  the  coldness  and  heavinen 
of  the  writing. 

Ver.  369.  Great  mother]  Magna  mater  here  applied  to 
DuJness.    Tb/^  quidnHnetf  a  name  given  to  the  aDCteif 
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How  index-learning  turns  no  studeni  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  b}-  the  tail :  S80 

How,  with  len  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape, 
hesn  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or  Greece, 
A  past,  Tamp'd,  future,  old,  revived,  new  piece, 
'Twixt  Plautus,  Fletcher,  Shakspeare,  and  ConieillO; 
Can  make  a  Gibber,  Tifobald,  or  Ozeil. 

EXMAKKS. 

members  of  Mvetal  political  chibi,  who  were  constaatly  in- 
quirii<|(  atiid  nunc  ?    What  news  ? 

Ver.  "iwC.  Tibbnid.]  Lcwih  I'ibbald  (as  pronounced)  of 
Theobald  (as  writien)  was  bred  do  atiorncv,  and  son  to  ao 
alti>rney ,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  of  Bittenburn,  in  iLeat.  He  wms  th« 
author  of  some  forf  «uien  plnys,  iranslalions,  and  olhcr  piecep. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  pu|>er  CHllud  the  Censoi,  and  a 
traualHtion  of  Ovid.  *Thfre  it  a  notorious  idiot,  one  hi|ht 
Waclium,  who  from  an  under-spur-leatbtr  to  the  law,  is  bo- 
come  an  understrapper  lo  Uie  playh<»use,  who  has  laU-ly 
burlesqued  the  MetHtntirphoses  of  Ovid  by  a  vile  transla- 
tion, &:c.  This  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  innperttnunt  paper 
called  the  Censbr.* — Dennis,  Rem.  oo  Pope^  Homer,  p. 
9,  10. 

Ibid.  Ozell.l  <  Mr.  John  Ozell,  if  we  credit  Mr.  Jacob, 
did  go  to  school  in  Leicestershire,  where  sonaebody  left  him 
somethiiif  to  live  oo,  when  he  shall  retire  from  business. 
He  was  designed  to  be  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  order  lor 
priesthood  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  be  placed  in  an  office  o' 
accounts,  in  the  city,  being  qualified  fur  the  same  by  his 
skill  in  arithmetic,  and  writttig  the  necepsnry  hands.  H 
has  obliged  the  world  with  many  translaiions  of  French 
plays.' — Jacob,  Lives  of  Drnm.  Poets,  p.  198. 

Mr.  Jacob's  churacier  of  Mr.  Ozell  seems  vastly  short  of 
his  merits,  and  he  ought  to  have  further  justice  done  him, 
having  since  confuted  all  sarcasms  on  his  learning  ami 
genius,  by  an  advertisement  of  Sept.  90,  1729,  in  a  paper 
called  the  Weekly  Medley,  &c.  'As  to  my  learning,  this 
envious  wrHch  knew,  and  every  body  knows,  ihut  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops,  not  long  ago,  were  pleased  lo  give 
me  a  purse  of  guineas,  for  discovering  the  erroneous  IrHnsIa-  . 
lions  ofthe  Common-prayer  in  Portueuese,  Spanish,  French, 
llalinn^  fee.  As  for  my  genius,  let  Mr.  Cleland  show  beittir 
verses  in  all  Pope's  works,  Ihiin  Ozell's  vetsion  of  Boileau^s 
Lutrin,  which  the  late  lord  Halifax  was  so  pleased  with,  t()at 
■e  complimented  him  with  leave  to  dedicate  it  to  him,  £& 
Let  him  show  better  and  truer  poetry  in  the  Rape  of  tha 
Lock,  than  in  Ozdrs  Rape  of  the  Bucket,  (2a  Secek^ 
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Tie  goddess  then,  o*er  his  anointed  head, 
^ith  mystic  words  the  sacred  opium  shed ; 
And  lo !  her  bird  (a  monster  of  a  fowl, 
Something  betwixt  a  heidegger  and  owl)  990 

Perch'd  on  his  crown.    *  All  hail !  and  hail  again, 
My  son !  the  promised  land  expects  thy  reign. 
Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  anr-ient  days ; 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  nor  duns  molest. 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward,  andGildon  rest, 
And  high-born  Howard,  more  migestic  sire, 
With  Fool  of  Quality  completes  the  quiro. 
Thou  Gibber !  thou,  his  laurel  shall  support ; 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  court.  900 

lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  see  him  come ! 
Sound,  sound  ye  viols,  be  the  cat-call  dumb  ! 
Bring,  bring  the  madding  bay,  the  drunken  vine ; 
The  cr(  eping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy  join. 

EKMARKS. 
rapita.)    And  Mr.  Tiiland  and  Mr.  Gildon  publicly  declared 
Ozeira  translation  of  Homer  to  bu,  as  it  \va4  p'itr,  ho  like- 
wide  superior  lo  Pope's. — Surely,  surely,  evory  mau  is  free 
to  <]e«erve  well  of  his  eountry  !* — John  Ozeli. 

We  canoot  bat  subscribe  to  such  reverend  testimoniee,  ss 
those  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  Mr.  Toland,  and  Mr.  Gildon. 

Ver.  390.  A  heidegger]  A  strance  bird  from  Switser- 
land,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  name  of  an  emi- 
nent person  who  was  a  man  of  parts,  and,  as  was  said  of 
Petronius,  arbiter  deganUarum. 

Ver.  296.    Withers,]    See  on  ver.  146. 

Ibid.  Gildon]  Charles  Gildon,  a  writer  of  criticisms  and 
libels  in  the  last  age,  bred  ai  St.  Omer*s  with  the  Jesuits ; 
but  renouncing  popery,  he  publirihed  Blount's  books  against 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Oracles  of  Beasoo,  &c.  He  signe* 
lir.cd  himself  as  a  critic,  having  written  some  very  bad  plays; 
abused  Mr.  P.  very  acandalouoly  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wycherley,  printed  by  Curll ;  in  another 
called  ihe  New  Rehearsal,  printed  in  1744;  in  a  third,  enti- 
tled the  Complete  Art  of  English  Poetry,  in  two  volumes: 
anil  uihcrs. 

*  Vnr.  397.  Howard]  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of 
the  British  Princes,  and  a  great  number  of  wonderful  pieces, 
selftbraied  by  the  late  earls  of  Dorset  and  KochesUr,  duks 
.'•I'  Buckingham,  Mr.  Waller,  &c. 
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And  thoa !  Im  ftid-d«-camp,  l«ad  oa  mj  mnh^ 
Light-annM  with  points,  antitheset,  and  pui. 
Let  Bawdry  BiUingsgate,  my  daugbten  ikar« 
Support  his  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  icar: 
And  under  his,  and  onder  Archer's  wing. 
Gaming  and  Grub-ctieet  skaik  behind  the  king.    SIO 

*  O !  when  shall  rise  a  monarch  all  oar  own, 
Kod  I,  a  numiog-mother,  rock  the  throne; 
'Twizt  prince  and  people  dose  the  cmtain  dmw. 
Shade  him  from  light,  and  cover  him  from  law ; 
Fatten  the  eoartier,  starve  the  learned  band. 
And  suckle  armies,  and  dry-nurse  the  land : 
Till  senates  nod  to  lullabies  divine, 
And  all  be  sleep,  as  at  an  ode  of  thine !' 

She  ceased.    Then  swells  the  chapel-royal  throa: : 
God  save  king  Gibber !  moants  in  eveiy  noUt      330 
Familiar  White's,  God  save  king  Colley !  cries ; 
God  save  king  Colley !  Drary-laae  replies : 
To  Needham's  quick  the  voice  triumphal  rode. 
But  pious  Needham  dropp'd  the  name  of  Grod  ; 

REMAKKS. 

Ver.  309,  310.      Uoder   Archer's   wuig,— Naming,   &c] 
When  the  stMtute  against  gaining  was  drawn  up,  it  was  r»- 
preseated,  thui  the  king,  by  ancient  cu«(oai,  plays  at  hazard 
one  night  in  tho  year;  and  therefore  a  clause  was  inserted, 
with  an  eKempiion  as  to  that  particular.    Under  this  pre- 
tence, the  groom- porter  had  a  room  appropriated  to  gaming 
all   the  summer  the  court  was  at  KeMiogton,  which  his 
innjesty  accidenUlly  being  acquainted  with,  with  a  just  in- 
dignation prohibited.    It  is  reported  the  same  practice  is  vet 
eontimied  wherever  the  court  resides,  and  the  hazard  tabls 
there  open  to  all  the  professed  gamesters  in  town. 
'  Greatest  and  jastcst  sovereign !  know  you  this  1 
Alas!  no  more  than  Thames'  calm  head  c.in  know. 
Whose  meads  bis  arms  drown,  or  whose  corn  o'erflow.* 
Donne  to  Queen  Elit. 
Ver.  319.    Chapel-royal .1     The  voices  and  instruments 
nsed  in  the  service  of  the  cbapel-royal  being  also  amploysd 
in  the  performance  of  the  birth-day  and  new-year  odes. 

Ver.  384.  But  pious  Needham.J  A  matron  of  great  fame, 
•ind  very  reltgious  in  her  way ;  whose  constant  ptayerit  wasj 
that  she  might '  get  enough  by  her  profession  to  leave  it  on 


he  might 
10,  and  n 


in  time,  and  make  her  peace  with  God.'     But  her  fato  was 
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Back  to  the  Devil  the  last  echoes  roll. 

And  Coll !  each  butcher  roars  at  Hockley-hole. 

So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  high, 
(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogiiby) 
Loud  thunder  to  the  bottom  shook  the  bog,  330 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak*d,  *  God  save  king  Log/ 

REMARKS. 

Dot  SO  happy;  for  being  convicted,  and  set  in  the  pillory,  she 
wa<,  (to  (he  laHiog  shame  of  ail  her  great  friends  and'vota- 
ries)so  ill  used  by  the  populace,  that  it  put  an  end  to  iter  days. 
Ver.  335.  Back  to  ihe  Devil.]  The  Devil  Tavern  in 
Fleet'Street,  where  these  odes  are  usually  rehearsed  before 
tbey  are  performed  at  court.  Upon  which  a  wit  of  those 
times  maltcs  this  epigram : 
•When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sortt 

Do  you  ask  if  they're  good,  or  are  evil  1 
Yoo  may  judge— from  the  Devil  tbey  come  to  Ibe  court, 

And  go  from  the  court  to  the  devil.* 
Ver.  328.— Ogiiby— God  save  king  Log !]    See  Osilby*s 
iEliop**  Fables,  where,  in  the  story  ol'  the  Frogs  and  their 
King,  this  excellent  hemistich  is  to  he  found. 

Our  author  maoifusts  here,  and  eirowhere,  a  prodigious 
tenderncM  for  the  bad  writen*.  We  see  he  selects  the  only 
food  passage,  perhaps,  in  all  that  ever  Ogiiby  writ!  which 
shows  how  candid  and  patient  a  reader  he  must  have  been. 
What  can  be  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  the  words  in 
(he  preface  to  his  poems,  where  he  labours  to  call  upon  all 
i  our  numanity  and  forgivenesii  towards  these  unlucky  men, 

i  by  the  most  moderate  representation  of  their  case  that  baa 

;  ever  been  given  by  an^  author  ? 

But  how  much  all  indulgence  is  lost  upon  these  people 
may  appear  from  the  iust  reflection  made  on  their  constant 
eoodttct  and  constant  fate,  in  the  following  epifram : 
Ye  little  wits,  that  gleamM  awhile. 
When  Pope  vouchsafed  a  ray ; 
I  Alas!  deprived  of  his  kind  smile, 

I  How  soon  yu  fade  away! 

*  To  compass  Phflsbtts*  car  about, 
I  Thus  empty  vapours  rise, 

j  Each  lendH  his  cloud  to  put  him  oat. 

That  rear'd  htm  to  the  skies. 


Alas!  those  skies  are  not  your  sphere; 

There  he  shall  ever  burn :  ■ 

Weep,  weep,  and  fall !  for  earth  ye  were,  ; 

And  must  to  earth  return.*  | 

Two  things  there  are,  upon  the  supposition  of  which  the 
eerv  basis  of  all  verbal  criticism  is  founded  and  supponsd^* 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
ARGUMENT. 

Th«  kinf  being  proclaimed,  the  solemnity  is  graced  with 
public  games  and  sports  of  various  kinds;  not  iiuti- 
tiiteil  by  the  hero,  as  by  iEneas  in  Virgil,  but,  for 
greater  honour,  by  the  goddess  in  person,  (in  like  man> 
ner  as  the  games  of  Pythia,  Isthmia,  ice.  were  an- 
ciently  said  to  be  ordained  by  the  gods,  and  as  Thetia 
herself  appearing,  according  to  Homer,  Odyas.  xxit. 
proposed  tlie  prizes  in  honour  of  her  son  Achillea.) 
Hither  flnck  the  poets  and  critics,  attended,  as  is  but 
just,  with  their  patrons  and  booksellers.  The  goddess 
is  first  pleased,  for  her  disport,  to  propose  games  to  the 
booksellers,  and  setteth  up  the  phanton>-  of  a  poet, 
which  they  contend  to  overtake  Tlie  races  described, 
with  their  divers  accidents.  Next  the  game  for  a 
poatess.  Then  follow  the  exercises  for  the  poeu,  of 
tickling,  vociferating,  diving.  The  first  holds  forth 
the  arts  and  practices  of  dedicators,  the  second  of  dis- 
putants and  fustian  poets,  the  third  of  profound,  dark, 
and  dirty  party-writers     Lastly,  for  the  critics,  the 

REMARKS. 

the  first,  that  an  author  could  never  fail  to  use  the  beat 
word  on  every  occasioo:  the  second,  ihai  a  critic  cannot 
choose  but  know  which  thai  is.  This  beini;  granted,  whrni- 
hver  any  word  doth  not  fully  content  us,  we  take  upon  us  to 
conclude,  first,  that  the  author  could  never  have  used  it; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  must  have  used  that  very  one,  whiek 
Wf  ciinjocture,  in  it>  slead. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  enough  admire  the  learned  Scrib- 
I'^rus,  for  hia  alteration  of  the  text  in  the  l»st  two  verses  of 
the  preceding  book,  which  in  all  the  former  editions  stood 
thus: 

Hoarse  thunder  to  its  bottom  whook  the  bng , 

And  I  he  loud  nation  croak'd, '  God  save  king  Log!* 

He  has,  with  great  judgment,  transposed  these  two  epi- 
thets; putting  hoaife  to  the  nation,  and  loud  to  the  thunder; 
and  this  being  evidently  the  true  reading,  he  voachsafed  not 
so  much  as  to  mention  the  former:  for  which  aasertioa  of 
Jie  just  right  of  a  critic  be  merits  the  acknowledg meat  of 
nil  9n«nd  commentators. 
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foddesB  proposes,  (with  great  propriety ^  an  exerciie, 
nor  of  their  parts,  but  their  patience,  in  hearing  the 
works  or  two  voluminous  authors,  one  in  verse,  and 
the  other  in  prose,  deliberately  read,  without  sleeping . 
ths  varioiiti  effects  of  which,  with  the  several  degree! 
anJ  in.'iiinerd  of  their  operation,  are  here  set  forth  ;  till 
the  whole  number,  not  of  critics  only,  but  of  specta- 
i  tors,  actors,  and  all  present,  fall  asleep;  which  nata* 

rally  and  necessarily  ends  the  games. 

BOOK  II. 

High  on  a  gorgeous  seat,  that  far  out-shone 
Henley's  gilt  tub,  or  Fleckno's  Irish  throne, 
Or  that  where  on  her  Curlls  the  public  poars, 
Alt  bounteous,  fragrant  grains  and  golden  showers, 

REMARKS. 

ViT.  S.  F?oii]py*ii  gilt  lub,]  The  pulpit  of  a  dlMcnter  is 
UBUHily  CHlled  a  tub;  but  ilmi  of  Mr.  Orator  Henley  was  co- 
vered witii  velvet,  and  itdoruud  willi  gold.  Ho  hud  iilso  a 
fair  nitnr,  nnd  over  it  this  extraordinary  inscription:  *Th« 
|-rimitive  curhiirtiit/  Shb  the  hiHtory  of  this  person,  book  iii. 

Vfr.  2.  or  Flcckno^s  Irish  throne,]  Richard  Fieckuo  was 
an  iri«b  prioiit,  but  hud  laid  aiiide  (as  himself  expresned  it) 
the  ntechanic  part  of  prie«thood.  He  primed  some  plays, 
poonts,  lettprs,  and  travels.  I  doubt  not,  our  author  took 
uecn^ion  to  mention  him  in  rfSftect  to  the  poem  of  Mr.  Dry- 
d45ii,  til  which  this  bears  Honie  reattmhiance,  though  of  a  cha- 
r-iit«  r  more  diiferfnt  from  it  than  thatof  t-he  yEneid  from  the 
Hind,  or  (he  Lutrio  of  Boileau  fiom  the  Defait  de  Bouts  rt- 
n.c  >M  of  Siirasin. 

It  iiiny  bo  just  worth  mpntioning,  that  the  eminence  from 
u-htiice  the  ancient  sophist*  entertained  their  auditors,  was 
f  nli«*d  by  the  pompous  name  of  a  throne.  Themistius, 
Oral.  i. 

Ver.  3.  Or  that  whereon  her  CurlU  the  public  pours.] 
Pwliiiund  Curll  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Charing-cross,  in  Mnrch 
i7'27-8.  'Thifl,*  saith  Edmund  Curll,  'is  a  false  na«iertion— 
I  had,  indeed,  the  corporal  punishment  of  what  the  grnile- 
riK-n  of  the  long  robe  are  pleased  jocosely  to  call  mounting 
the  rostrum  for  onn  hour:  but  that  scene  of  action  wa«  ni>t 
ill  ih«  month  of  Mnrch,  but  in  February.'  (Curliad,  13'no. 
n.  10.^  And  of  the  history  of  his  being  tossetl  in  a  blanket^ 
he  naith,  'Here,  Scriblerus!  thou  leesesl  in  what  thou  ns- 
Pi*rteBt  concerning  the  blanket:  it  was  not  a  blanket  but  a 
rug,*  p.  95.    Much  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Gibber  rsmdl* 
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Gteat  Cibber  lat :  U<e  proud  Parnasslaa  sneer. 
Hie  conscioufl  simper,  aod  the  jealous  leer. 
Mix  on  his  look  :  all  eyes  direct  their  rajs 
On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze. 
His  peers  shine  round  him  with  neflected  grace, 
New  edge  their  dulness,  and  new  bronze  their  face. 
So  from  the  sun's  broad  beam,  in  shallow  nms,      1a 
Heaven*s  twinkling  fefMirka  dxaw  light,  and  point  t]ie*r 
boms. 

Not  with  more  j^lee,  by  hands  pontific  crown*d. 
With  scarlet  bats  wide  waving  circled  round, 
Rome  in  her  Capitol  saw  Quemo  sit. 
Throned  on  seven  bills,  the  Amichriit  of  wit. 

And  now  the  qoeen,  to  glad  her  sons,  proclaims 
By  herald  hawkers,  high  heroic  games. 
They  summon  all  her  race  :  an  endless  band 
Pours  forth,  and  leaves  unpeopled  half  the  land.     20 


strate.i,  that  his  brothers,  at  Bedlam,  mentioned  Book  i. 
were  nut  brazen,  hut  blocks ;  yet  our  author  Let  it  pass  un 
altered,  an  a  trifie  chat  no  way  altered  the  r.>!atioi]ahip. 

We  should  think,  gentle  reader,  that  we  but  ill  performed 
our  part,  if  we  corrected  not  as  well  our  own  errors  now,  as 
formerly  those  of  the  printer;  since  what  vraved  us  to  this 
work,  was  solely  the  love  of  truth,  not  in  the  least  any  vain 
glory,  or  desire  to  contend  with  great  authors.  And  fur- 
ther, our  mistakes,  we  conceive,  will  the  rather  be  pardoned, 
as  scarce  possible  to  be  avoided  in  writing  of  such  persona 
and  works  us  do  ever  shun  the  light.  However,  that  we 
may  not  any  how  soften  or  extenuate  the  same,  we  give 
them  thee  in  thfs  very  words  of  our  antagonists;  not  defend- 
ing, but  retracting  them  from  our  iieart,  and  craving  excuse 
o(  the  pHities  offended:  for  surely  in  this  work,  it  haih  been 
above  all  things  our  desire  to  provoke  no  man.        Seribl. 

Ver.  15.  Rome  in  her  Capitol  saw  Quernosit.]  Camiilo 
Quurno  was  of  Apulia,  who  hearing  the  greut  encouniffe- 
ment  which  Ll>o  X  gave  to  poets,  travellod  to  Rome  with  a 
harp  in  his  hand,  and  sung  to  it  twenty  thousand  verses  of  a 

Clin  called  Alexias.  Hu  was  introduced  as  a  buffoon  to 
o,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of  the  laurel;  a  jest  which 
the  court  of  Rome  and  the  pope  himself  entered  into  so  far, 
as  to  cause  him  to  ride  on  an  elephant  to  the  Capitol,  and 
to  hold  a  solemn  festival  on  his  coronation  ;  at  which  it  is 
rsoorded  the  poet  himself  was  so  transported  as  to  weep  for 
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A  motley  mixture !  in  long  wigs,  in  bags, 
In  silks,  in  crapes,  in  garters,  and  in  rags, 
From  drawing-rooms,  from  colleges,  from  garreti, 
On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks,  and  gilded  cbarioti : 
All  who  true  Dunces  in  her  cause  appear*d, 
And  all  who  knew  those  Dunces  to  reward. 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  may-pole  once  o'erlook'd  the  Strand, 
But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 
A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury-lane.  80 

With  authors,  stationers  obey*d  the  call: 
The  field  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all. 
Glory  and  pain  the  industrious  tribe  provoke ; 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke. 
A  poet's  form  she  placed  before  their  eyes. 
And  bade  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize ; 
No  meagre,  miise-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin, 
But  such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  starving  bards  of  these  degenerate  dayt.    40 
/Alias  a  partridjje  plump,  full-fed  and  fair, 
She  formM  this  image  of  well-bf^died  air; 
With  pert  flat  eyes  she  winrlow'd  well  its  head; 
A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead : 
And  empty  wonls  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  lifeless  I  idol  void  and  vain! 
Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool,  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit ; 


jov.*    Hhv 
inblt*.  dranl 


rt  wna  over  «»'rer  a  pc»n8t  .ni  frpqupnter  of  the  popfl*f 
^  drank  itbunflnrirly,  aiul  pnnieti  fur'li  \er>t>s  without 
nuinl»»;r.  PhuIus  Joviiis.  EInjj.  Vir.  Dorr.  rhip.  Ixxxiii 
So  iif  idea  of  his  po-try  is  given  by  Fatn.  Strndn  in  his  Pro- 
lusions. 

Vrr.  :M.     And  gentle  Dn1n(<((8  ever  loves  a  joke.]    This 

■pec'pA  of  mtrih,  culled  «  joke,  ftr'-ing  from  a  mal-eotende 

may  lie  well  mipposod  to  be  the  dplijfhr  of  Diilnew. 

Ver.  47.    Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit.]    Ooi 

r  hore  Mems  willing  to  give  some  acRuum  uf  the  poiK 

•  Sm  Life  of  C.  C.  chap-  vi.  p.  U^. 
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80  like,  Uiat  «mtic8  nid,  and  cottitien  swoTe, 

A  wit  it  was,  and  call'd  the  phantom  More.  fiO 

KBHARKa. 
•ibliiy  of  Dtila««  mabin;  a  wit  (which  coald  be  done  no 
otiter  way  thsie  by  ehaoce.)  The  ncttOD  is  the  more  recoo- 
ciled  to  probability  by  the  known  itory  of  Apellee,  who, 
beinj  at  a  Iom  to  express  the  foam  of  Alexander's  horse, 
dnslied  his  pencil  in  despair  at  the  pieture,  and  happened  to 
do  it  by  ihat  furtanate  stroke. 

Ver.  50.  And  calPd  the  pbaotom  More.]  Cut II,  in  his 
Knj  to  the  DuQciad,  affirmed  this  to  be  James  Bfnoro 
Hmith,  Eiiq.  and  it  is  pmbaMe  (considering  what  is  8ai<i  of 
him  in  the  testinwnips)  that  some  might  fancy  oar  author 
ohlignd  to  represent  this  gentleman  as  a  plagiary,  or  to  piisa 
i<>r  ODH  himself.  Hin  cnoe,  indeed,  was  like  that  of  a  man  f 
have  heard  of,  who,  as  he  was  silling  in  company,  perceiv- 
ed hin  next  neighbour  bad  stolen  his  handkerchief:  *Sir,* 
said  the  thief,  finding  himself  detected,  'do  not  expose  me,  I 
did  it  for  mere  want ;  be  so  good  but  to  t»ke  it  privately  out 
of  my  pocket  again,  and  say  nothing.'  The  honest  man  did 
in,  hut  the  other  cried  out,  'See,  gentlemen,  what  n  thief 
we  have  among  us!  look,  he  is  stealing  mv  handkerchief!' 

Some  time  hetbro,  he  had  tiorrownd  of  l>r.  Arboihnot  a 
paper  culled  a  Histurico- physical  account  of  the  South  8«a; 
and  of  Mr.  Pope  the  niemuirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,  which  for 
two  yenrs  he  ke|)t,  and  read  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  F.  Bil- 
lers,  Esq.  and  m>iny  others,  as  his  own.  Be!=;  applied  to 
for  them,  he  pretended  they  were  lost ;  but  there  happening 
to  he  another  copy  of  the  latter,  it  came  out  in  Swift's  and 
Pope's  Miscellanies.  Upon  tliis,  it  seems,  he  was  so  far 
mistaken  ns  to  confess  his  proceedinf  by  nn  endeavour  to 
hide  it:  unguardedly  printing  (in  the  Daily  Journal  of  April 
3,  17*2^,)  'That  the  contempt  which  he  and  others  had  for 
those  pieces,  (which  only  himself  had  shown,  and  handed 
al>out  a«  bis  own,)  occasioned  their  being  lost,  and  for  that 
eause  only  not  returned.*  A  fact,  of  which  as  none  but  he 
eniild  Ims  conscious,  none  but  be  could  be  the  publisher  of  it 
The  plasiar'.sms  of  this  person  gave  occasion  to  the  follow 
iof  epigram : 

*  Moore  always  smiles  whenever  he  recites; 
He  smiles  (vou  think)  approving  what  he  writei. 
And  yet  in  this  no  vanity  is  shown ; 
A  modeat  nan  may  like  what's  not  his  own.* 

This  yoanx  gentleman's  whole  misfortune  was  too  inor 
dinata  n  passion  to  be  thnnght  a  wit.  Here  is  n  very  strong 
Instance  attested  by  Mr.  Snvage,  son  of  the  late  Earl  Rtv«'ri ; 
who  having  shown  soma  vertcs  of  bis  in  manuseript  to  Mr. 
Moore,  wherein  Mr.  Pope  was  ealled  first  of  tlia  taoeful 
Uabi,  Mr.  Moore  the  next  morniag  sent  to  Mr.  Savace  to 
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All  gaze  with  ardour :  some  a  poet's  name, 
Others  a  sword-knot  and  laced  suit  inflame. 
But  lofty  Lintot  in  the  circle  rose : 
*  This  prize  is  mine ;  who  'tempt  it  are  my  fi>et : 
With  me  began  this  genius,  and  shall  end.* 
lie  spoke ;  and  who  with  Lintot  shall  contend  ? 

REMARKS. 

de^iro  iiiin  to  five  those  verses  another  turn,  to  wit,  *That 
Pi'pe  might  now  be  the  first,  because  Moore  had  left  bim 
Uiiriviilled,  in  turning  his  style  tu  comedy.*  Tiiis  was  during 
ilic  rehtiiiriial  of  the  Rival  Modeu,  hi«  tirst  and  only  work; 
lit;  tuwu  cotideinnud  it  in  the  action,  but  he  printed  it  io 
17i(3-7,  with  this  modest  motto: 

*  liic  cxstus,  artemque  repono.' 

The  smaller  pieces  which  we  hove  hoani  attributed  to 
this  author  are,  An  Kpigram  on  the  Bridge  at  Blenheim,  by 
Dr.  Lvaus:  Cosineliu,  by  .Mr.  Pit,  Mr.  Jones,  &c.  The 
Muck  Marriage  ut'  a  mud  Divine,  with  a  CI.  for  a  Pariton,  by 
Dr.  W.  The  Saw-pit,  a  Sintile.  by  a  Friund.  Curtain 
Physical  Works  on  Sir  James  Baker ;  and  sumo  unowned 
Letters,  .Advtirii.semunts,  and  Epigrams  uguinst  our  author 
ill  the  Daily  Juurnal. 

Noiwiihrttaiuliiig  what  is  here  collected  of  the  person  ima- 
gined by  Uurll  tu  be  meant  in  this  place,  we  cannui  be  of 
that  upiuiun;  since  our  poet  had  (certainly  nu  need  of  vin- 
dicating half  a  dozen  verses  tu  liioLscll',  which  every  render 
had  done  for  hiai ;  since  iho  name  itsi.'U'  is  not  spelleii  Moure, 
bu'  More;  and,  lastly,  liiiiue  the  luainud  Scriblerus  hat  »o 
well  pruved  the  contrary. 

Vcr.  5().  The  phantom  Morn.]  It  npporfs  from  hnnce, 
that  this  is  not  the  name  of  a  real  pfrsun,  hut  fictitious. 
Mure  from  AtM^o«  stullus,  t*^ti^*^  slullitia^  to  r<*pn>iient  the 
fully  uf  a  plagiary.  Thus  Erasmus :  JIdiiionuit  me  Mori  cog- 
tttfoicn  Ci&i,  quud  tarn  ad  MoritB  vocahulum  accedit  quam 
t»  iuse  a  re  alienus.  Dtuiication  of  Moria  EncomiHHt  to 
•ir  Tliomas  More;  the  farewell  of  which  may  be  our  au- 
thor's to  bis  plagiary,  f^u/f,  More!  el  inoriam  tuam  ffna- 
viter  dtfende.  Adieu,  More !  and  he  sure  strongly  to  dt-t'end 
lliv  own  folly.  Scribl. 

Vor.  53.  But  lofty  Lintot.]  We  enter  here  upon  the 
epifodeof  the  hooksellerii;  per«on4,  whuso  namea  being  more 
known  and  faiunus  in  the  Inarni'd  world  than  thos»i  uf  the 
au  liors  io  this  (Niem,  do  ihercfure  need  lesx  explanation. 
The  action  ol  Mr.  Lintot  here  iiniiatc!<  that  of  Daros  in  Vib*  . 
gil,  rising  jus'  in  ihii*  manner  to  lay  hold  of  a  bull.  This 
•minent  booknelter  prinUMJ  the  Rival  Modes  bofure  men* 
tioned. 

VoT..  11.  15 
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Fear  lidd  (hem  mate.    Alone,  onUnffat  to  fear. 
Stood  dauDtlen  Corll :  *  Behold  that  riral  here  I 
The  race  bj  Tigoar,  not  bj  Taanls  is  won : 
60  take  the  hindmost.  Hell  !*  he  said,  and  nu.      6C 
SwiA  as  a  bard  the  baiiiS*  leaves  behind. 
He  left  bnge  limoc,  and  oot-stripp*d  the  wind. 

B-EMAEKS. 

Ver.  5d.  Stood  daantleaB  Curli:]  We  eonw  now  to  a 
character  of  much  respect,  tbat  ui'  Mr.  Edmand  Curll.  Aa 
a  |ildin  repetiiioo  orffreat  aciiuot  is  ibe  best  praue  oftbem, 
we  «hail  only  say  of  ibis  emioeot  maOf  ifaiit  be  carried  tb« 
trade  toanr  leaf  ibs  beyoad  what  it  ever  before  arrived  at ; 
and  Uiai  bis  wa*  the  eovy  aad  admirauon  of  all  bw  profee- 
•iun.  He  poieciwcd  himseif  of  a  commaod  over  all  authora 
whatever :  be  caused  them  tu  write  what  he  pleased  ;  they 
could  Dut  cat!  their  very  oames  their  ovro.  He  was  not  ouly 
famous  amuug  these;  be  was  takeo  Dotice  of  hy  the  slate, 
the  churcli,  aud  ibe  law,  aod  received  particular  marks  of 
distinction  from  each. 

Ii  wilt  be  owued  that  he  is  here  btroduced  with  all  poeai- 
bltt  dignity.  He  speaks  like  the  intrepid  Diomede;  be  runs 
like  the  switVfiH>'ud  Achilles  :  if  he  faits,  *tis  like  the  beloved 
Nisus ;  and  (what  Homer  makes  to  be  the  chief  of  all  piai«es) 
he  is  favoured  of  the  irods :  he  says  but  three  wordi,  rod  his 
prayer  is  hcurd;  h  g>>udess  conveys  it  to  the  seat  uf  Jupiter  : 
though  he  loses  the  [irize,  he  gaios  the  victory ;  the  groat 
motJier  herself  comforts  him,  she  inspires  him  with  expe- 
dients, she  honours  him  with  an  immortal  present  (such  aa 
Achilles  receives  from  Thetis,  and  iEneas  from  Venus,)  at 
once  instructive  aud  prophetical :  after  this  he  is  unriraUed, 
and  triumphant. 

The  tribute  our  author  here  pays  hiro  is  a  grateful  return 
for  sevorul  unmerited  obligations ;  many  weighty  animad- 
versions on  the  public  affairs,  and  many  excellent  and  divert' 
ing  pieces  on  private  iiersons,  has  he  given  to  his  name.  If 
ever  be  owed  two  verses  to  any  other,  he  owed  Mr.  Curll 
•ome  thousands.  He  was  every  day  extending  his  fame, 
and  enlarging  his  writings:  witness  innumerable  instonces ; 
but  it  shAll  suffice  only  to  mention  the  Court  Poems,  which 
be  meaot  to  publish  as  the  work  of  the  true  writer,  a  lady 
of  quality;  but  being  threatened  first,  and  afterwards  ]|)an- 
isbod  for  it  by  Mr.  Pope,  he  generously  transferred  it  from 
ber  to  him,  and  ever  since  printed  it  in  his  name.  The  single 
lime  that  ever  he  spoke  to  Mr.  C.  was  un  that  affair,  and 
to  thiit  happy  incident  heowerl  all  thefVtyonr  8ince  received 
from  him:  so  true  is  the  saying  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  *that 
any  one  sh'tll  be,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  better  or  th« 
worse,  for  having  but  seen  or  spoken  to  a  good  or  bad  man 
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I  '■  As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copso  \  \ 

|:  On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hopi:  j 

I  So  labouring  on,  with  shoulder,  hands,  and  head,  jj 

I :  Wide  as  a  wind>mill  all  his  figure  spread,  j  | 

With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state,  j; 

And  lei't-legg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emulate.  {\ 

Full  in  the  middle  way  there  stood  a  lake 

Which  Curll's  Corinna  chanced  that  morn  to  make ; 

(Such  was  her  wont,  at  early  dawn  to  drop  7 

ller  evening  cates  before  his  neighbour's  shop) 

Here  fortuned  Curll  to  slide ;  loud  shout  the  band, 

And  Bernard  !  Bernard  !  rings  through  all  the  Strand. 

ObRcene  with  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 

Fairn  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid : 

Then  first  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 

The  caitiff  vaticide  conceived  a  prayer: 
*  Hear,  Jove !  whose  name  my  bards  and  I  adore, 

As  much  at  least  as  any  gods  or  more ;  80 

And  him  and  his  if  more  devotion  warms, 

Down  with  the  Bible,  up  with  the  pope's  arms.* 
A  place  there  is,  betwixt  earth,  air,  and  seas, 

V,  here,  from  ambrosia,  Jove  retires  for  ease. 

There  in  his  seat  two  spacious  vents  appear, 

On  this  he  sits,  to  that  he  leans  his  ear. 

And  hears  the  various  vows  of  fond  mankind ; 

Some  beg  an  eastern,  some  a  western  wind ; 


REMARKS.  } 

V«'r.  70.     CiirV.'s  f-.ninnii.J     Thij*  tirunp,  ir  sooim,    wns  I 

tnkin  by  nnp  M!«  Tli«"'vi««,  who  pro-'urcjl  «nnie  |>rivato 
leiiers  of"  Mr.  l*o  •»•,  ^vlMl.^  nhnosi  ii  U>*y,  to  Mr.  Cruinwcil, 
hikI  "old  them  wi  iuuii  tlio  roriKeiH  nf  v'l  h»r  ol'tiiow  fffiitjiv 
(iwn,  to  Curll,  wli.)  ,.i,n'('d  ih'-m  in  12ino,  1727.  Ili-  <ii» 
foxercd  her  to  be  iho  piibli:<hi-r,  in  iiia  Key,  |>.  1 1.  Weoiiiv 
(ike  thiH  upi  ortuiiity  of  mcniinning  the  ninnntT  in  whicb 
(i.Oi'e  lettpm  got  ubroad,  which  tho  aulhiir  whs  nMhrniiuil  of 
lid  viry  trivial  things,  full  not  only  of  ieviiieii,  but  of  wrong 
jud<jincii1«  of  nu>n  hnd  books,  and  only  excimabio  from  tli« 
yoiilh  und  Inexperience  of  tlu:  writer. 

Ver.  82.    Down  with  the  Bible,  up  with  the  pope's  arms.] 
rhe  Bible,  Curll's  sign  ;  the  Truss  Keys,  Lintot's. 
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All  vain  petitions  moanting  to  the  sky. 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply  ;  90 

Amused  he  reads,  and  then  returns  the  bills 
SigiiM  with  th.it  ichor  which  from  gods  distills. 

In  ofBee  here  fair  Cloacina  stands, 
And  mini.stera  to  Jove  with  purest  hands. 
Forth  from  the  heap  she  pick'd  her  votary's  prayer. 
And  placed  it  next  him,  a  distinction  rare  ! 
Oft  had  the  goddess  heard  her  servant's  call, 
From  her  black  grottos  near  the  Temple- wall, 
Listening  delighted  to  the  jest  unclean 
Of  link-boys  vile,  and  waterman  obscene^  100 

Where,  as  he  fish'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit. 
She  oft  had  favoured  him,  and  favours  yet. 
Renew 'd- by  ordure's  sympathetic  force, 
As  oiPd  with  magic  juices  for  the  course, 
Vigorous  he  rises ;  from  the  effluvia  strong, 
Imbibes  new  life,  and  scours  and  stinks  along : 
Re-pasBCs  Lintot,  vindicates  the  race. 
Nor  heeds  the  brown  dishonours  of  his  face. 

And  aow  the  victor  stretch'd  his  eager  hand 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood  or  scem'd  to  stand:  110 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight. 
Like  forms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night. 
To  seize  his  papers,  Curll,  was  next  thy  care ; 
His  papers  light,  fly  diverse,  toss'd  in  air  : 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  the  wind^  uplift. 
And  whisk  them  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and  Swifl. 
The  embroidered  suit  at  least  he  deera'd  his  prey. 
That  suit  an  unpaid  tailor  snatch'd  away. 

REMARKS. 

V«?r.  101.  Whire,  a*  he  rtsh'd,  &.C.]  See  tho  preface  to 
Swifi'ii  tiiiil  Pii|>e*d  Miscelluiiiofl. 

Ver.  116.  Evaiiii,  Yuung,  and  Sivift.]  Some  of  thnna 
pvrMins,  whose  writings,  epigrams,  or  jests  he  had  owned. 
See  note  on  ver.  50. 

Ver.  118.  An  unpaid  tailor]  This  line  has  been  loudly 
complained  of  in  Aliat,  June  H,  Dedicated  to  Sawney,  an) 
others,  ax  a  most  inhuman  saiire  on  the  poverty  of  poets 
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No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 

That  once  so  flutter'd,  and  that  once  so  writ.        Its 

Heaven  rings  with  laughter :  of  the  laughter  vaiA 
Dulness,  good  queen,  repeaU  the  jest  again. 
Three  wicked  imps,  of  her  own  Grub-street  choir, 
She  deckM  like  Congreve,  Addison  and  Prior ; 
Mears,  Warner,  Wilkins,  run  !  delusive  thought ! 
Breval,  Bond,  Besaleel,  the  varlets  caught. 
Curll  stretches  after  Gay,  but  Gay  is  gone. 
He  grasps  an  empty  Joseph  for  a  John : 

REMARKS, 
but  it  is  tliougiit  our  uuihof  v^iil  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
tailor*.  To  mu  tbi«  iiiaitancti  seuiiid  uiiiuckily  choscii ;  if  il 
be  a  satire  oo  any  body,  il  must  be  on  a  bad  pay- master 
sioce  the  periKio  to  whom  they  have  here  uppliud  it,  was  a 
man  of  fortune.  Not  but  poeta  may  well  bu  jealous  of  sa 
great  a  prerogative  as  non-payment ;  which  Mr.  Dennis  so 
far  asKrts,  as  boldly  to  pronounce,  that,  *if  Homer  himself 
was  not  in  debt,  it  was  because  nobody  would  trust  liim.'— 
Pref.  to  Rem.  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  p.  la. 

Ver.  IJM.    Like  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Prior  ;1    These  '  - 

authors  being  sucb  whose  names  will  reach  posterity,  we  ' 

shall  not  give  any  account  of  tbem,  but  proceed  to  those  of 
whom  it  is  necessary. — Besaleei  Morris  was  author  oi'some  i  | 

satires  on  the  translators  of  Homer,  with  many  other  things  | ' 

printed  in  newspapers—^  Bond  writ  a  satire  against  Mr.  P-~ .  '  ■ 

Capt.  Breval  was  author  of  the  Confederates,  an  ingenious  I ; 

dramatic  performance,  to  expose  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  Gay,  Dr.  ,' 

Arbuthnot,  and  some  ladies  ofquality,' says  Curll,  Key,  p.  11.  '| 

Ver.  125.    Mears,  Warner,  Wilkins]    Booksellers  and  i; 

Printers  of  much  anonymous  stuff.  .'  \ 

Vor.  126.    Breval,  Bond,  Besaleel,]    I  foresee  it  will  be  j 

objected  from  this  line,  that  we  were  in  an  error  in  onr  as-  ) ; 

sertion  on  ver.  50  of  this  book,  that  More  was  a  fictitious 
same,  sines  those  persons  are  equally  represented  by  the  1 1 

poet  as  phantoms.    So  at  first  sight  it  may  be  seen ;  but  be  |  j 

not  deceived,  reader ;  Uiese  also  are  not  real  persons.    'Tis  t  j 

true,  Curll  declares  Breval  a  captain,  author  of  a  piece  call-  |  { 

•d  The  Confederates ;  but  the  same  Curll  first  said  it  was    ^  ! , 

written  by  Joseph  Gay.  Is  his  second  assertion  to  be  credit-  1 1 

sd  any  more  than  his  first  1    He  likewise  affirms  Bond  to  be  ! ' 

one  who  writ  a  satire  on  our  poet:  but  where  is  such  a  ' 

satire  to  be  found  1  where  was  such  a  writer  ever  heard  of!  , 

As  for  Besilpel,  it  carries  forgery  in  the  very  name;  nor  is  i  j 

t,  as  the  ottiers  are,  a  wurnnme.    Thou  mayest  depend  upon  1 

I  no  wncb  auihorft  e\f I  lived:  all  phantoms.  Seribl.  |i 

Ver.  i^.    Joseph  Qav,  a  fictitious  name  put  bv  Curll  I 
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So  Proteus,  bunted  in  a  nobler  shape, 

Became,  wbeo  seized,  a  puppy  or  aa  ape.  190 

I'o  tiim  the  goddess :  *  &M>n !  thy  grief  lay  d«wa. 
And  turn  ihu  whole  illusioo  od  tbe  towo : 
A«  the  sage  dame,  experienced  in  ber  uade, 
By  named  of  toasts  retaiU  each  batter'd  jade ; 
Whence  hapie^is  ^ipnsieur  tnuch  complains  at  Parii 
Of  wrongs  from  duchesses  and  lady  Maries  \) 
Be  thine,  my  btatiouer !  this  magic  gilt ; 
Cook  shall  be  Prior  :  and  Concaoen,  Swift : 
So  shall  each  hostile  name  become  our  own. 
And  we  too  boast  our  Ganh  and  Addison.*  140 

REMARKS, 
before  several  pamphlets,  which  made  them  pass  with  naay 
for  Mr.  Giiy'tf. — Tiiti  uiniiiguily  of  the  word  Joseph,  wbteb 
hnvwiMi  KigottieB  a  loo»e  upiier  coat,  gives  much  pleasantry 
tu  thu  idea. 

Ver.  I'iL     And  tarn  this  whole  illusion  on  the  town :]    It 

was  a  cummou  practice  of  tins  hookric-ller  to  publish  vile 

pieces  uf  obscure  hand;*  under  Uie  oamt'Sof  emioeiiiauibois. 

Ver.  138.    Cuok  shall  be  Prior ,]    Tiie  man  here  siiecified 

writ  A  ihin;  called  Tue  Batileof  the  Poets,  in  which  Phillips 

and  Welsied  were  itie  heroes,  and  Swift  snd  Po|ie  utterly 

routed.     He  also  published  some  malevolent  tilings  in  the 

Biiiiih,  London,  and  Daily  Journals;  sod  at  the  sane  time 

i;  wrote  letters  lo  Mr.  Pope,  protesting  his  innocence.     His 

I '  eiiief  work  was  a  iranstution  of  Hesiod,  in  wliich  Theobald 

wr  t  n>)les  and  hBlfnot^-s,  which  he  carefully  owned. 
!,  VtT.  1%.    And  Cuncaneii,  Swift:]    In  the  fii»t  edition 

I  of  this  I  oero  there  were  only  asterisks  in  this  place,  but  ihs 

na  i>es  v\ere  since  iiiserted,  merely  to  fill  up  the  verse,  and 
I  givH  ease  to  the  ear  of  the  reader. 

I  Ver.  140.    And  we  too  boast  our  Garth  and  Addison.] 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  our  auihor^s  loveof  prais- 
I  log  gotui  writers.     He  has  in  this  very  poeu  celebraicd  Mr.  i 

1.  Locke,  Sir  IsHuc  Newton,  Dr.  B:irrow,  Dr   Aiterbury,  Mr  I 

''  Urydtiti,  Mr.  Congreve,  Dr. Garth,  Mr.  Addison;  in  a  word,  j 

''  slmost  eve>y  mnn  of  his  time  that  deserved  it:  even  Cibbcr 

^  himstlf,  f presuming  liim  to  be  the  author  of  the  Csreless  i 

Hiiabund.)     It  was  very  dttficuli  tn  have  that  pleasure  in  a  i 

pot'iii  on  iliis  subject,  yet  lie  has  found  means  to  iu»irt  their 
pHni'gyrtc,   and   has  made  eveu  Dulness  out  of  h^r  own  ■ 

mouth  pronounce  it.  It  must  have  been  particularly  agreea- 
ble lo  him  to  celebrate  Dr.  Garth ;  both  as  his  constant  j 
friend,  and  as  he  was  his  predecessor  in  this  kind  of  satiro.                           { 
The  Dispensary  attacked  tho  whole  body  of  apothocaiios,  s  I 

! 
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With  that  she  gave  him  (piteout  of  hit 
Yet  Biniling  at  hia  rueful  length  of  face) 

RBMARKS. 

mach  more  useful  one  undoubtedly  than  that  of  the  bad 
no«t« ;  if  in  truth  this  can  be  a  body,  of  which  no  two  inem- 
b«rB  ever  itgrecd.  It  also  did,  what  Mr.  Theobald  sax's  if 
unpardonnbie,  draw  in  parixof  priviite  characier,  and  ititro 
Huce  |>ersoO!i  independent  of  his  subject.  Much  mora  would 
Boileau  have  incurred  his  censure,  who  let\  all  subjects 
whatever,  on  all  occasions,  to  fall  U|)on  the  bad  poeti 
(which,  it  is  to  i>e  TeHred,  would  have  been  more  immedi- 
ately hiH  concern.)  But  certainly  next  to  commending  good 
writers,  the  greatest  service  to  learning  is  to  expose  the  bad, 
wlw  can  only  that  way  be  made  of  any  um  to  it.  This 
truth  is  very  well  wt  forth  in  these  lines,  addrewed  to  our 
author : 

'Th«  craven  rook,  and  pert  jackdaw 
(Though  neither  birds  of  moral  kind,) 

Yft  serve  it'hanx'd,  or  stuff *d  with  straw, 
To  riliow  us  which  way  blows  the  wind. 

'Thus  dirty  knaves,  or  chattering  fooli, 

Strung  up  by  dozens  in  thy  lay, 
Teach  more  by  half  than  Dennis*  nilea, 

And  |K>int  instruction  every  way. 

*  With  Egypt's  art  thy  pen  may  strive: 

One  potont  drop  lot  this  but  shed, 
An  I  every  rogue  that  stunk  alive, 

Becomes  a  precious  mummy  dead. 

Ver.  149.  Rueful  length  of  face.]  •  The  decrepit  person 
or  fi»ure  of  n  man  nre  no  reflKcti>ins  upon  his  genius.  An 
honest  mind  will  love  and  esteem  a  man  of  worth,  though 
he  bo  deformed  or  poor.  Yet  the  author  of  the  bunciad 
hath  libelled  a  permn  for  his  rueful  length  of  face!*  Mist*a 
Journal,  June  8.  This  genius  ami  man  of  worth,  whom  an 
honpst  mind  should  love,  is  Mr.  Curll.  True  it  is.  he  stood 
In  ihe  pillory,  an  incident  which  will  lengthen  the  face  of 
any  man,  though  it  were  ever  so  comely,  therefore  is  no  ra- 
fl*'Ction  on  the  natural  beauty  of  Mr.  Curll.  Bat  as  to  re- 
flections on  nny  mnn^H  face  or  fiirore,  Mr.  Donnia  saith 
excell.nily  ;  '  Natural  deformity  comes  not  b/  our  fault ;  it 
is  often  occasioned  by  calamities  and  disea»"»i«,  which  a  man 
ean  no  more  holp  than  a  monster  can  his  deu>rmity.  There 
is  no  one  misfortune,  and  no  one  disease,  hut  what  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  subject  to.—But  the  deformity  of  this 
author  is  visible,  present,  lasting,  unalterable,  and  peculiar 
jb  hifluel£    *Tis  the  oaik  of  God  and  oetuie  upon  him,  u 
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A  shaggy  UpeMiy,  woitby  to  be  tiRad 
Oo  Codnu*  old,  or  Danioa*s  Modem  bed: 


fire  m  waniiof  ihnt  we  should  bold  bo  aociety  with  U»* 
ks  a  creature  ooi  of  our  uii;tnal,tK>r  of  oar  species:  aodUKy 
t%hu  have  rettued  tu  take  thto  warning  which  God  aod  oa- 
ture  ha«  •iveu  them,  and  buve,  in  spite  of  it,  by  a  ocoself 
|'re»umptiua  venured  lo  be  familiar  with  h'un,  hareseTCfdj 
Bulfered,  tec.  Tis  certam  hts  orijpnal  is  not  from  Adaas, 
but  from  the  devil,*  Ac — Dennta,  Character  of  lir.  P. 
octavo,  1716. 

Admiraby  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Deonia  against  Mr  Law, 
p.  33.  *Ttiat  the  iaoguase  uf  Billio«*saie  can  never  be  ibe 
laniruage  of  charity,  nor  coasequeoily  of  cliristianity.*  I 
sliouid  else  be  tempted  to  use  ihu  languige  of  a  critic ;  for 
what  IS  more  provoking  to  a  commeiiutor,  than  to  behold 
bis  author  thus  portrayed  1  Yet  1  coniiider  it  really  burU 
oo:  hini!  whereas  to  call  some  oihem  dull,  might  do  them 
'  prejudice  with  a  world  too  npt  to  believe  it.  Therefore, 
thoujeh  Mr.  D.  may  call  another  a  litile  ass,  or  a  youog  toad, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  call  him  a  toothless  lion,  or  an  old  «er- 
p<>nt.  Indeed,  had  I  written  these  notes  (as  was  once  my 
intent)  in  the  learned  language,  I  might  have  given  hitn  the 
uppcllatioos  balatro,  caUeatum  eaput^  scurra  ra  trimiSf 
being  phrases  in  good  esteem  aod  frequent  usage  among 
the  best  learned:  but  in  our  tnother-U>iiguo,  were  I  to  tax 
any  gentleman  ol'  the  Dunciad,  surely  it  would  be  in  words 
not  to  the  vulgar  intelligible;  whereby  christian  charity, 
decency,  and  good  acrord  among  authora,  might  be  pre- 
served. ScribL 

The  good  Scriblerus  here,  aa  on  all  occasions,  eminently 
shows  his  humanity.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad,  whose  scurriliiies  were  always 
personal,  and  of  that  natnre  which  provoked  every  honest 
man  but  Mr.  Pope ;  yet  never  to  be  lamented,  since  they  oe- 
easioned  the  following  amiable  verses : 

*  While  malice,  Pope,  denies  tby*page 
Irs  own  celestial  fire ; 

While  critics,  and  while  bards  in  rage, 
Admiring,  won*t  admire: 

While  wayward  pens  tbv  worth  assail. 
And  envious  tongues  decry ; 

These  times,  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 
These  times  bewail  not  I. 

But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  ii  thine, 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame, 

When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 
In  one  ostabiiabed  fame : 
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Instractive  work !  whose  wry-moath'd  portraitoxv 
Displayed  the  futes  her  confessors  endure. 
Earless  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  De  Foe, 
And  Tutciiin  flagnint  from  the  scourge  below. 
There  Ridpnth,  Roper,  cudgelTd  might  ye  view, 
The  very  worsted  stiil  look'd  black  and  blue.        150 
Himself  among  the  storied  chiefs  he  spies, 
As,  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies, 
*And,  oh!'  he  cried, '  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knuwf 
Our  purgings,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows ! 
In  every  loom  our  labours  shall  be  seen, 
And  the  fresh  vomit  run  for  ever  green  !' 


I ,  When  none  shnll  ruii,  and  every  lay 

Devoien  wruath  to  thee; 
1 1  That  rliiv  (for  come  it  will,)  that  day 

i  Shall  1  lamiioi  to  see.* 

Ver.  143.  A  ihHgwy  lapeutry;]  A  sorry  kind  of  tapestry 
fre<|U<!nt  in  old  inns,  uvula  ul'  worsted  or  norm)  coiirsor  titun  * 
liku  iliiit  wliicli  is  s|x»kt'n  of  by  D.inriH. — Faces  hs  frighirui 
a«  theirs  who  wlii]>  Christ  in  old  hniitjiiig!).  This  imagery 
woven  in  it  urinU-s  to  the  mantle  of  Cluuiiihns,  in  JEn.  v. 

Ver.  1-i-l.  .lohii  Dunton  was  a  br«>ken  bookseller,  and 
abusive  Kcribbler  ;  he  writ  Neck  or  Nothing,  a  violent  satire 
tn  some  minixtcri  of  stn'e;  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Devon- 
»hire,  and  the  bshop  of  Peterborough,  See. 

Ver.  148.  And  Tutchin  fliigrunt  trom  the  scourge.]  John 
^uichin,  autlH>r  ofbome  vile  verses,  nnd  oPh  weekly  |ia[)er 
culled  the  OhservHlor.  lie  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
thiough  ^everiil  lownn  in  the  west  of  Englsind,  upon  which 
he  petitioned  kiitg  James  II.  to  be  haii::ed.  When  that 
prince  died  in  ex.le,  he  wrote  an  invective  ngiiinst  his*  me- 
mory, ocRMsioiied  bv  some  hu'imne  elegies  on  his  death.  IIo 
lived  to  the  time  of  quoi'ti  Anne. 

Ver.  MJJ.  Thcro  Ridpnrh,  Roper,]  Authors  of  the  Fly- 
inif-poiit  and  Po.'4i-hoy,  two  scandalous  papers  on  difTernnt 
fides,  ffir  which  they  equally  and  alternately  deserved  to  be 
eudcelled,  and  were  »o. 

Vi»r.  I.'il.  Flim.«»ir  iimong  the  storied  chiefs  he  spies,] 
The  history  of  CurlPs  being  tocsed  in  a  blanket,  and  whip- 
jkmI  by  the  scholars  of  Westmin-ter,  is  well  known.  Of  his 
iMiririn^  and  vomiiin?,  «ee  A  full  and  true  Account  of  a  hor. 
rid  Reveniee  on  the  Body  of  Edmund  Curll,  &:c.  ia  Swifl't 
and  Pnpe*H  Miscellanioi. 
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See  in  the  circle  next  Eliza  placed, 
'  i  Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her  waitt ; 

Fair  as  b?fore  her  works  she  stands  confesa'd, 
In  flowers  and  pearls  by  bounteous  Kirkall  dress*d. 
The  goddeM  then :  '  Who  best  can  send  on  high  161 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky  ; 
His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size, 
With  cow-like  udders,  and  with  ox-like  eyes. 
This  China*  Jordan  let  the  chief  o'ercomo 
Replenish,  not  inglonously,  at  home.' 

Osborne  and  Curll  accept  the  glorious  strife: 
;  (Though  this  his  son  dissuades,  and  that  bis  wife,} 

:  j  REMARKS. 

,1  Ver.  157.    See  in  the  circle  next,  Elizs  plnccd,]    In  Ibis 

1 1  name  is  expo««d.  in  the  inojit  cunti-miituous  manntr,  i.Hs 

protligale  licentiouBiiftw  uf  tliose  sliauei««s  scrtbbieri  (fot 

I )  iliu  iiiott  part  uf  that  tcx  which  ou|;hl  lea«t  lo  Iw  capuole 

i  I  of  tiich  ninlice  or   impudence)  %vho,  in  htH-lloii«  ntemoirs 

<  and  novuU,  revctil  the  liiults  or  mofitriunrR  uf  both  tcxf«,  lo 

'  j  the  ruin  of  public  famr,  or  d;atiirb:ince  of  private  hnppineni. 

Our  (t"*'d  poet  (by  the  whole  cmbI  of  hip  w.irk  boinu  «  hUf^ 

nut  to  laKe  off  ilie  irony)  where  he  could  not  fhow  hid  indif> 

*  nation,  hath  ishown  his  coiitetnpt,  ni  much  ns  p.iiuibte  ;  hav- 
;<  inf  here  drawn  as  vile  a  picture  as  could  be  reprwienti-d  in 

I  the  c<»lour«  of  epic  poesy.  Seribl. 

Ibid.     Eliza  Havwoud;  this  woman  was  anthureM  of 

j  those  mo«t  scandalous  books  railed  iho  Court  orCarimania 

j  and  the  New  Utopia.    For  the  two  babes  of  lovp,  see  Curll, 

;  Key,  p.  2-2.    But  whalorer  reflection  he  is  pleased  to  throw 

*  upon  this  lady,  surely  it  wns  what  from  him  »he  little  de- 
,i  served,  who  find  celebrated  Curll's  underinkinini  for  r«<for 
,j  matinn  ormnimers,  and  declared  her*elf  'lo  ho  so  perferlly 

:  acquainted  wi*h  the  sweetness  of  his  di*|)osiiion,  and  ilnit 

;'  tenderness  with  which  he  ronsidere<i  the  ermis  of  hi*  fellow 

,  I  creatures,  ihnt,  ihouf^h  she  should  find  the  little  inadvertnn- 

j  eies  of  her  own  life  recorded  in  his  paper*,  site  w-ts  rertnio 

1  •  '                     it  would  hf  done  in  ««uch  n  manner  u  she  could  not  hiii  ap- 
pruve.'    Mn».  Haywood,  Hist  of  Clar.  printed  in  the  Female 

:  Dunciiid,  p.  IP. 

j  Ve-.  160.    Kirkall]  The  name  ofsn  en{;raver.    Some  of 

i  this  lady's  works  were  printed  in  four  volumes  in  ISmo, 

with  her  picture  thus  dreaae  I  up  before  them. 

,1  Ver.  107.    Osborne,  Thomas!     A  bookseller  in  O'ayV 

,  I  Ian,  very  well  qualified  bv  hia  impudence  to  act  this  part ; 

■ ;  therefore  placed  here  instead  of  a  less  deserviiu;  predeces- 

:•  sor.    [Chapman,  the  publishor  of  Mrs.  Haywood's  New 
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One  on  his  manly  confidence  relies, 

One  on  his  vigour  and  superior  size.  170 

First  Osborne  leanM  against  his  letter'd  post : 

It  rose,  and  labour'd  to  a  curve  at  most. 

So  Jove's  bright  bow  displays  its  watery  round 

(Sure  sign  that  no  spectator  shall  be  drown*d.) 

A  second  effort  brought  but  new  disgrace. 

The  wild  meander  wash'd  the  artist's  face  : 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 

Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Not  so  from  shameless  Curll ;  impetuous  spread 

The  stream,  and  smoking  flourish'd  o'er  his  head. 

So  (famed  like  thee  for  turbulence  and  horns)       181 

Eridanus  his  humble  fountain  scorns; 

Through  half  the  heavens  he  pours  the  exalted  um ; 

His  rapid  waters  in  their  passage  bum. 

Swift  as  it  mounts,  all  follow  with  their  eyes  : 
Still  happy  Jmpudence  obtains  the  prize. 
Thou  triumph'st  victor  of  the  high-wrought  day. 
And  the  pleased  dame,  soft  smiling,  lead'st  away. 

REMARKS. 
Utonia,  feci  This  mnn  |Hiblishm1  ailvHrii-emenm  lor  a 
year  tirther,  pretending  to  ^^iW  Mr.  Pope's ^ubacriplion 
books  of  IIomer'B  lUnd  at  halt  th^  price:  of  which  book  be 
had  nono,  but  cut  to  the  >ize  of  them  (which  w.i«  quarto) 
the  common  book,  in  ft.Ho,  without  copper- plates,  on  a 
wor«e  paper,  and  novtjr  above  halt  the  value. 

Upon  thin  adveniBement  the  Gazetteer  haraiigaed  thus, 
Julv  6  1739;  *How  moiancholv  muet  it  be  to  a  writer  to  be 
•o  unhappy  a«  to  see  hi-  works  haw ked  for  sale  m  a  manoar 
■o  fttial  to  hi!  fame!  How,  with  honour  to  your-elf,  and 
iuatice  to  your  ■«ibscrib«ra,  cm  this  be  done  1  What  an  lo- 
irntitude  to  be  charged  on  the  only  ho«e*t  poet  that  lived  in 
1738'  and  than  whom  virtue  hnn  not  had  a  shriller  trumiwier 
for  man?  aires!  That  you  were  once  generally  admired  and 
eateemed.  can  be  denied  by  none;  but  that  you  and  your 
works  are  now  denpiied,  is  verified  by  thia  fact;'  which 
Mm  utterly  false,  did  not  much  indeed  hunibe  the  author, 
but  drew  this  Just  chartisement  on  the  bookseller. 

Ver  183.  Through  half  the  heavens  he  pours  the  exalted 
orn;!  '  In  a  manuscript  Dunciad  (where  are  some  jn*1'««[ 
•orrections  of  some  gentlemen  some  time  decesMd)  1  haw 
found  another  reading  of  tlwee  lines:  thus, 
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Oibonw,  tbrough  perfect  modesty  o*ercoiiie, 
Crown'd  with  the  Jordan,  walks  contented  home. 

But  BOW  for  authors  nobler  palms  remain ;        191 
Room  for  my  lord  !  three  jockeys  in  his  train ; 
Six  huntsmen  with  a  shout  precede  his  chair : 
lie  grins,  and  looks  broad  nonsense  with  a  stare. 
Ilis  hoBoor's  meaning  Dolness  thus  express'd. 
He  wins  his  patron  who  can  tickle  hot.* 

He  chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state ; 
With  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait ; 
Now  at  his  bead  the  dexterous  task  commence, 
And,  instant,  fancy  feels  the  imputed  sense;         900 
Now  gentle  touches  wanton  o*er  his  face, 
He  struts  Adonis,  and  affects  grimace : 

REMARKS. 
*  And  lif\a  bis  orn,  through  half  the  heavens  to  flow ; 
II i«  rapid  waters  in  their  imasuge  glow.* 
Thii  I  cannot  hot  think  the  rif  ht :  Tor,  first,  though  the  dif- 
ference between  burn  and  glow  may  neem  not  very  marerial 
to  olher«,  to  roe  I  omffia  the  latter  has  an  elegance,  a  j% 
ne  scay  qvoy.,  which  is  much  easier  to  be  conceived  than  eX' 
plained.    Secoiiiiiy,  every  reader  «if  our  iH>et  must  have  ob- 
served how  freqiienily  he  uses  this  word,  glow,  in  other 
pans  of  his  works:  t<i  instance  only  in  his  Homer: 
"  ^  Iliad  ix.  ver.  736. — With  one  resentment  glows. 
I  liind  xi.  ver.  6*26. — There  the  battle  glows. 
I  Ibid.  ver.  965.— The  closiing  flesh  that  inslant  ceased 
to  glow. 

4.)  Iliad  xii.  ver.  45.— Eneompass'd  Hector  glows. 
(5.)  Ibid.  ver.  475.--Hi*  beating  breast  with  generous  ar- 
dour glows. 
(&)  Iliad  xviii.  ver.  501.— Another  partglowM  withrefnl- 

gent  arms. 
(7.)  Ibid.  Ter.  654.— And  carfd  on  silver  props  in  order 

glow. 
I  am  afiaid  of  growing  too  luxuriant  in  examples,  or  1 
«  old  stretch  this  catalogue  to  a  great  extent ;  but  thoms  are 
Mioiifh  to  prove  his  fondness  for  this  beautiful  word,  which, 
therefore,  let  all  future  editions  replace  here. 

I  am  aware,  after  all,  that  burn  is  the  proper  word  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  was  said  to  be  Mr.  Curll's  condi- 
tion at  this  time ;  but  from  that  very  rea8on  I  infer  the  direct 
eonirary.  Por  surely  every  lorer  of  our  author  will  con- 
elude  he  had  more  humanity  than  to  insult  a  man  on  such  a 
misfortune  or  calamity,  which  could  never  befall  him  purely 
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RoUi  the  featber  to  his  ear  conveys, 
llieil  tut  nice  taste  directs  our  operas : 
Befltley  bis  raouth  with  classic  flattery  opes, 
And  tbe  paff*d  orator  bursts  out  in  tropes. 
But  Welsted  most  the  poet's  healing  balm 
Striyes  to  extract  from  his  soft,  giving  palm. 
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by  his  own  fauh,but  from  an  unhappy  communicaiioo  with 
auother.    This  note  is  half  Mr.  Thttubalil,  half  Seribl. 

Vcr.  S03.  Paolo  Antouio  Rulli,]  An  Italian  poet  and 
writer  of  many  operas  in  that  lang^uage,  which,  partly  by 
Um  help  of  hi«  genius,  prevailed  in  England  n«ar  twenty 
yeaiB.  Be  taught  Italian  to  some  fine  gentlemen,  who  a^ 
fected  to  direct  tiie  operas. 

Ver.  205.  Bentlev  his  mouth,  &c.1  Not  spoken  of  tbe 
famous  Di.  Rieharfl  Bentlev,  but  of  one  Tho.  Bentlev,  a 
■mall  critic,  who  aped  his  uncle  in  a  little  Horace.  Ths 
gteat  one  was  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  the  lord  Halifax, 
but  (on  a  chtinge  of  tho  ministry)  was  given  to  tho  earl  of 
Oxford '  for  which  reason  the  little  one  was  dedicated  to  his 
son  the  lord  Barley. 

Ver.  307.  Welaied.]  Leonard  Welt>trd,  outhor  ofths 
Triumvirate,  or  a  Letler  in  Verse  from  Paltemon  to  Celia 
at  Bath,  which  was  meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  P.  and  some 
of  his  friends  about  the  year  1718.  He  writ  other  things 
which  we  cannot  remember.  Smedley,  in  his  Metamorpbo- 
sis  of  ScribUrus,  mentions  one,  tho  Hymn  of  a  Gentleman  to 
his  Creator:  and  there  wns  another,  in  praise  either  of  a 
Cellar  or  a  Gairet.  L.  W.  characturized  in  tho  TTi pi  B«^0w«, 
or  the  Art  of  Sinking,  as  a  didapper,  and  alter  a«  an  eel,  is 
said  to  bo  this  person,  by  Dennis,  Daily  Journal  of  May  11, 
17S8.  He  was  also  characterized  under  another  animal,  a 
mole,  by  the  author  of  tbe  ensuiog  simile,  which  was  baod- 
•d  about  at  the  same  time: 

'  Dear  Welsted,  mark,  in  dirty  hole 
That  painful  animal,  a  mole: 
Above  ground  never  born  to  grow; 
What  I  ighty  stir  it  keeps  belnw ! 
To  ma  e  a  mole-hill  all  his  strife! 
It  digs  pokes,  undermines  for  life. 
How  proud  a  little  dirt  to  spread; 
Conscious  of  nothing  o*er  its  head ! 
Till,  labouring  on,  for  want  of  eyes, 
U  blundom  into  light  and  dies.' 

Tm  Imvs  him  again  In  book  iii.  rer.  160. 
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Unlucky  Weloted !  thy  aofeellng  master, 

The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster.  210  | 

While  thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  paiiii 

And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  yein ;  !  | 

A  youth  unknown  to  Phoebus,  in  despair, 

Puu  his  last  refuge  all  in  Heaven  and  prayer. 

What  force  have  pious  vows  !  the  queen  of  love 

Her  sister  sends,  her  votaress,  from  above ; 

As,  taught  by  Venus,  Paris  leamM  the  ait 

To  touch  Achilles*  only  tender  part ; 

Secure,  through  her,  the  noble  prize  to  cany. 

He  marches  off,  his  grace's  secretary.  320 

*Now  turn  to  different  sports,'  the  goddess  cries, 

*  And  learn,  my  sons,  the  wondrous  power  of  noise. 

To  move,  to  raise,  to  ravish  every  heart. 

With  Shakspeare's  nature,  or  with  Jonson*s  ait, 

Let  others  aim :  'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 

With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard-bowl, 
j  With  horns  and  trumpets  now  lo  madness  swell, 

1  Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  the  tolling  bell : 

Such  happy  arts  attention  can  command. 

When  fancy  flags,  and  sense  is  at  a  stand.  230  ■ 

Improve  we  these.    Three  cat-calls  be  the  bribe 

Of  him,  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe : 

And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic  bass 

Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass." 
Now  thousand  tongues  are  heard  in  one  loud  din, 

The  monkey-mimics  rush  discordant  in  : 

*Twaa  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbering  oil, 

And  noise  and  Norton,  branglmg  and  Breval, 


EBMARK8. 
Vitr.  996.  With  thunder  rumbling  fro  q  the  muitard- 
bowl.]  The  old  way  of  making  thunder  a  .d  mustard  wer9 
the  nme :  but  linee,  it  ii  more  advantaseouAiy  performed  by 
troughs  of  wood  with  stops  in  them.  Whether  Mr.  Dennii 
was  the  inventor  of  thst  improvement,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author,  he  fell 
into  a  great  passion  at  hearing  some,  and  cried,  **Sdeath' 
that  is  my  thunder.* 
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Lennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art, 
Add  snip-snap  short,  and  interruption  smart ;        240 
And  demonstration  thin,  and  theses  thick. 
And  major,  minor,  and  conclusion  quick. 
*  Hold,*  cried  the  queen,  *  a  cat-call  each  shall  w';n , 
Equal  your  merits  !  equal  is  your  din  ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end, 
Sound  forth,  my  brayers,  and  the  welkin  rend.* 
As  when  the  long-ear'd  milky  mothers  wait 
At  some  sick  miser's  triple-bolted  gate, 
For  their  defrauded,  absent  foals  they  make 
A  moan  so  loud,  that  all  the  guild  awake ;  250 

Sore  sighs  sir  Gilbert,  starting  at  the  bray. 
From  dreams  of  millions,  and  three  groats  to  pay : 
So  swells  each  wind-pipe  :  ass  intones  to  ass, 
Harmonic  twang !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass ; 
Such  as  from  labouring  lungs  the  enthusiast  blows, 
High  sounds,  attempered  to  the  vocal  nose ; 
Or  such  as  bellow  from  the  deep  divine ; 
There,  Webster!  peal*d  thy  voice,  and  Whitfield!  thine. 
But  far  o*er  all  sonorous  Blackmore's  strain ; 
Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  back  to  him  again.      260 
In  Tottenham  fields,  the  brethren,  with  amaze, 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze  ! 
Long  Chancery-lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound, 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round ; 

RBMARES. 

Ver.  238.  Norton,]  See  v«r.  417.— J.  Duraot  Brsvftl, 
author  of  a  very  extraordinary  book  of  travels,  aod  soma 
poems.    See  bnrore,  note  on  ver.  126. 

Ver.  95a  Webster— aod  Whitfield]  The  one  the  writer 
of  a  newspaper  culled  the  Weekly  MiseellaDy,  tlie  other  a 
field-preacher.  This  thought  the  only  means  of  advancing 
religion  was  by  the  new-birth  of  spiritaal  madness ;  that  by 
the  old  death  of  fire  and  faggot ;  and  therefore  thev  agreed 
in  this,  thoagh  in  no  other  earthly  thinf,  to  abuse  all  the  so- 
Der  clergy.  From  the  small  success  of  these  two  eztraordi- 
nary  persons,  we  may  learn  how  little  hurtful  bigotry  and 
enthusiasm  are,  while  the  civil  magictrnte  prudently  forbears 
to  lend  his  power  to  the  one,  in  order  to  the  employing  it 
agninst  the  other. 

Ver  S63.    Long  Chaneery-Iancl    The  place  whers  the 
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Thames  wafu  u  licucv  tu  K-jfiu'  r«»ahoe  InUt 
And  Iluni^rford  re-ecboe«  Uiwl  for  bawL 
All  hail  h.m  victor  u  both  gifts  of  sonc. 
Who  Bings  so  loudly,  and  who  siags  so  long. 

EBMARKS. 
o*^".'-*  of  rh  »f.c»">  wre  k*-  -t.    The  Ion*  detention  of  clients 
III  iiiat  c  ur.  arid  'h<-  ('iffiruify  of  fettiof  ottt,uhaiDoar- 
O  '"ly  ai  *',;oriz-<l  .a  ltie«e  lin««. 

Ver.  tUJ.  Who  ••D»a  »o  lo}at*\j^  sod  who  sings  so  loi».| 
A  ju«(  ci.ararTT  of  air  Richard  B^ackmore,  knight,  who  Qu 
Mf.  Dr)i)eii  ex|ires«elh  it) 

'Writ  lo  th"  rumbling  of  bis  eoseb^s  wbnsls;* 
and  whoae  iniierutis  tbie  idum  produced  uuIcm  than  six  epic 
)io«*fii«;  Prinoe  and  King  Artliur,  twenty  b>Htkt;  Kliza,  ten; 
Al:ri-d,  twelve ;  the  Redeemer,  aix  ;  U'M'Ifd  Job,  in  fulio;  ibe 
whute  book  of  Paalins;  the  Creation,  sewn  l»ook«;  Natui« 
of  M  in,  three  books ;  aiid  many  inure,  it  i«  in  thissenae  bn 
i«ai}lrd  afterwards  the  everla«iiii<^  Blickiuore.  Notwith- 
standing {.II  which,  Mr.  Gildon  neeina  aswured, '  that  this  ad- 
Dtirable  author  did  not  think  himself  apon  the  aame  foot 
wnh  Homer/— Com  p.  Art  of  Poetry,  toI  i.  p.  106. 

But  how  different  is  the  jadgment  of  the  author  of  Cb«' 
raciera  of  the  Timei  1  p.  25,  who  sayx, '  Sir  R.  Blackmtire  is 
nil  fortunate  in  ha|i|ienmg  to  miatake  hitt  pruper  talentai;  and 
thHt  he  has  not  for  many  years  been  so  much  as  named,  or 
evi-n  Ihtiugbt  of  among  writers.*  Even  Mr.  Dennis  diffon 
greailv  from  his  friend  Mr.  Gildon:  'Blackmore's  action,* 
saith  he.  *■  has  neither  unity,  nor  integrity,  nor  morality,  nor 
univeraality;  and  consequently  he  can  have  no  fable,  and  no 
heroic  poem:  his  narration  is  neither  probable,  delightful, 
nor  wonderful;  his  characters  have  none  of  the  necessary 
qiiaiiiicntion*;  the  things  conrnint'd  in  his  narration  are  nai- 
thor  in  thfir  own  nature  delightful,  nor  numerous  enough, 
nor  rightly  disposed,  nor  surprii^ing,  nt>r  pathetic'     Nay,  ha 

{iroCMeds  so  far  as  to  say  sir  Rininrd  iitig  no  geniun;  firrt 
Hvin'r  down,  thiit  *  genius  is  cuuncd  by  n  furious  joy  and 
pr-fle  of  potil,  on  the  conception  of  an  extraordinary  hint. 
'  Many  men,*  says  he,  *have  their  hint!*,  v.iiiiout  those  mo- 
tions of  fury  and  pride  of  soul,  berauae  they  want  fire 
enoush  to  iigifate  their  spirits;  and  thci>e  we  call  cold 
writers.  Others  who  have  a  great  dpril  of  fire,  but  have  not 
nxcelltmt  ori*iina,  fee!  the  fore- mentioned  m<itionR,  without 
lh<>  exiranrdtnary  hints;  and  these  we  call  fustian  writers.* 
But  he  declares,  'that  sir  Richard  had  neither  the  hinbi  nor 
Ihf  motions.* — Remarks  on  Pr.  Arth.  octavo,  1696.  Prefaes. 
This  gentleman  in  his  first  works  abused  the  character  of 
Mr.  Dryden;  and  in  his  last,  of  Mr.  Pope,  accusing  him  in 
vary  high  aiid  sober  terms  of  profanoness  and  immorality 
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This  hboar  past,  by  Bridewell  all  deaoend 
lAa  mornuig-prayera  and  flasellation  end,)  230 

To  where  Fleet-ditch  with  disemboguing  streama 
Rolls  the  laige  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  dykes  !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 

*  Here  strip,  my  children,  here  at  once  leap  in. 
Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin ; 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel, 
Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well 

EEMARK8. 
iS!f^pJ"  ^?"*?.^"*»?S,  ^ol.  ii.  p.  mi  CD  a  mere  report 
from  Edm.  Curll,  that  he  waa  auUior  of  a  traveatie  on  the 
lu"  *,**""•  «}'•  Dennis  look  up  the  same  report,  bat  with 
the  addition  of  what  sir  Richard  had  neglected,  an  arfumeot 
I^rSK^^'M^'  ^"^  being  very  curious,  we  shall  here  tran- 
scribe. 'It  WMs  he  who  burlesqued  Uie  Paalms  of  David.  It 
ill  apparent  to  mo  that  psalm  w«h  burloKiued  by  a  popish 
rhymester.  Let  rhyming  persons  who  have  been  brought 
up  proteslanu  be  otherwise  what  they  will,  let  Ihem  bs 
raRes,  lei  them  be  scoundrels,  let  them  be  atheisU,  yet  eduea- 
uon  has  made  an  invincible  impression  on  them  io  behalf 
of  the  .acred  writings.  But  a  popish  rhymester  has  been 
brought  up  with  a  conumpt  for  thoae  sacred  writiiics;  now 
■how  me  another  popish  rhymester  but  he.'  This  manner 
of  argumenlauon  »  usual  with  Mr.  Dennis;  he  has  employ- 
ed the  same  against  sir  Richard  liimself,  in  a  Uke  charire  of 
impiety  and  irraligion.  'All  Mr.  Blackmore's  ceJestial 
machines,  as  they  cannot  be  defended  so  much  as  by  com- 
mon received  opinion,  so  are  they  directly  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England ;  fhr  the  visible  descent 
of  an  angel  must  be  a  miracle.  Now  it  is  tbedoctrine  of  the 
church  of  England  that  miracles  had  ceased  a  long  time  be- 

If!iS.""K  *  \"*'?'rP'T*  ^?^S  ^'**  ^°"''^-  Now  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  be  true,  as  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
i^.'il''*!!.?'*  •"  the  celesUal  machines  in  Prince  Arthur 
unsufTerab^,  as  wanting  not  only  human,  but  divine  pro- 
bability.   But  if  the  machines  are  sufferable,  that  is,  if  ih^ 

■Ity  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  false.  So  I  leave  it 
to  every  impartial  clergyman  to  consider,'  &c.  Preface  to 
the  Remarks  on  Prince  Arthur. 

Ver.  870.  (As  morning  prayers  and  flagellation  end.)!  It 
is  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  after  church 
service,  that  the  crinjinals  are  whipped  io  Bridewell.  This 
IS  to  mark  punctually  the  time  of  the  day :  Homer  docs  it 
by  the  eircumsiancL'  of  the  judges  rising  fnm  court,  or  of 

Vol.  n.  16 
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WIm  flMfi  WMt  fifth,  ami  wide  pottoiw  uoaid 
Hie  streaoM^be  bk  tbe  Weekly  Jovaab  bovad :  S8t 
A  pif  of  lead  to  him  who  dhrei  the  best ; 
A  peck  of  coab  apiece  shall  glad  the  rest.* 

in  oaked  oiajestjr  Oldauxoa  stands. 
And,  M.lo-like,  sorTeys  his  a 


REMARKS. 
tli<>  Iab(>u''Ts*  dinner :  our  avi'.u.r  by  one  very  propsr  both  to 
liie  iwrdons  and  th«  srene  of  his  puem,  which  we  may  m- 
m»irib  r  ro>i.menced  in  the  eveitiii^of  ilie  !or4-mayor*a  day. 
Th«*  ti  «t  b'>'k  (>nB*Hd  in  that  ui$ht ;  tiie  next  inomio{^  the 
farne*  ri«>/i[i  m  (he  S(raad,tlieoce  alon*  Flet;t-streel  (places 
jnh-ihi'eti  by  bookspllers,)  then  they  proceed  by  Bridew^ 
toward  Flet'i-ditch,  and  lastly  through  Lad^ate  to  thechy, 
aod  th  •  t^-mpie  of  the  goddeia. 

Ver.  2S0.  The  Weekly  Joamals]  Papers  of  news  and 
scandal  intermixed,  oo  differeot  sides  and  parties,  and  fr»> 

3u*;nily  fthifiiDg  from  one  side  to  the  other,  called  the  Lob*  ' 

uii  Juurn-tl,  British  Journal,  Daily  Jouroil,  &c.,  the  coo-  ! 

r*;;t!<-d  ufilbrs  of  which    lor  soma   lirae  were   Oidniixoo,  > 

Kooinp,  Arnail,  Coticanen,  and  o  iu-.ti  ;  persons  never  seen 
by  nur  aii'lior. 

Vf>r.  '2*^3.  In  naked  majekty  Oidmixon  stands,]  Mr. 
John  Oidmixon,  next  to  Mr.  Dennis,  the  most  ancient  criiio  : 

of  our  iiaiion ;  ao  unjust  c^nsurer  of  Mr.  Addison  in  his  proas  i 

E^say  on  Criticism,  whom  ahw  in  his  imitation  of  Bouhoara  ■ 

(cilled  the  Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric)  he  misre}iresenls  in 
plain  matter  of  fnct;  for  in  p.  45,  he  cites  the  Spectator  •■ 
abusing  Dr.  Swift  by  name,  where  there  is  not  tiie  least  hint 
of  it ;  and  in  p.  304,  is  ao  injarioos  as  to  su^rfcat  that  Mr. 
Arldi^on  himnclf  writ  that  Tatler,  No.  43,  which  says  of  bit 
own  simile,  thai,  **Tis  as  great  as  ever  entered  into  ths 
Diind  of  man.* 

In  poetry  he  wns  not  so  happy  as  laborious,  and  therefiws 
chafMCterized  by  theTatkr,  No.63,bv  the  nameof  ^Omicron 
the  Unburn  Poet.*  Curll,  Key,  p.  13.  *He  writ  dramatic 
worku,  and  a  volume  of  poetry,  consisting  of  heroic  epistles, 
Arc.  Home  whereof  are  very  well  done,*  said  the  great  judge, 
Mr.  Jacob,  in  hia  Lives  of  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p-  303. 

In  his  Ea«ay  on  Criticism,  and  the  arts  of  Logic  and 
Rr.etoric,  he  frequently  reflects  on  our  author.  But  the  top 
of  bis  (*,h<.racter  was  a  pervprter  of  hislorv,  in  that  scanda- 
lous one  of  the  Stuarts,  in  folio,  and  his  Critical  History  of 
En^tland,  two  vulumos  octavo.  Being  employed  by  bishop 
Kciinct,  in  publishing  the  historians  in  bis  collection,  bs 
falnified  Daniels  Chronicle  in  numborlesp  places.  Yet  this 
very  man,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  thb«ie  books,  advanced 
•  particular  fact  to  charge  three  eminent  persons  of  falsifv 
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rhen  nghiog  thus :  *  And  am  I  now  thraetcore  T 
Ah,  why,  ye  gods,  shoold  two  and  two  make  four  V 
He  said,  and  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height. 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  downright 
The  semor's  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire, 
Who,  but  to  sink  the  deeper,  rose  the  higher.        290 

Next  SmedJey  dived ;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  closed  and  oped  no  more. 
All  look,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedlcy  lost ; 
Smedley  in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  coast. 

Then  *  •  essay'd ;  scarce  vanished  out  of  sight. 
He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light : 
He  bears  no  tokens  of  the  sabler  streams. 
And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

True  to  the  bottom  see  Concanen  creep, 
A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep :  300 

REMARKS. 
ing  the  lord  Clurendon'.  History;  which  fact  has  heen  dis- 
proved by  Dr.  Auerbury,  Lite  bl.hop  of  Rochester,  then  the 
only  survivor  ot  them ;  and  the  particular  part  he  |lretended 
to  be  falsiaed,  produced  siqce,  after  almost  ninety  years,  is 
that  Doble  author's  ongioal  manascript.  He  was  all  his  lift 
a  virulent  parly-writor  for  hire,  and  reeeired  bis  reward  in 
a  small  place,  which  he  enjoyed  to  his  death. 

-,i^«'  .K-  'l^V  ®"?**^>y  •**^*'*5l  '«  *•  .arreptltiou. 
ediuons,  this  whole  episode  was  applied  to  an  iniUal  lette 
B—,  by  whom.if  ihey  meant  the  laureat,  nothing  was  mort 
ab«urd,  no  part  agreeing  with  his  character.  The  alleforv 
evidently  demands  a  person  dipped  in  scandal,  and  deeply 
immersed  in  dirty  work;  whereas  Mr.  Eusden's  writifn 
rarely  offended  but  by  their  length  and  multitade,  and  ao 
cordmply  are  taxed  of  nothing  else  in  book  i.  ver.  i(».  Bat 
the  person  here  mentioned,  an  Irishman,  was  author  and 

?".:"  I  •*•  ®f.  "*"?  ",^"'.®"!  I"*''*".  *  weekly  Whitehall 
Journal,  in  he  year  1722,  in  the  name  of  Sir  James  Baker: 
and  Darticularly  whole  volumes  of  Billingsgate  against  Dr 
BvyiA  and  Mr.  topejcailed  Gulliveriana  an5  Alexlndriana. 
printed  in  octavo,  1728.  ^ 

Ver.  295.  Then  •  *  essayed ;]  A  gentleman  of  genius 
and  spirit,  who  was  secretly  dipped  in  some  papers  6f  this 
kind,  on  whom  our  poet  bestows  a  panegyric  instead  of  a 
satire,  as  deserving  to  be  better  employed  than  in  party 
(uarrels  and  personal  invectives.  *^^ 

Ver.  299.    Concanen]    Mathew  Concanen,  an  IrisbnMUi 
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If  peraeTcruice  gain  the  <liTer*t  prize, 
Not  everlasting  BUckmore  this  denies : 
'  No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thon  nwlie, 

The  unconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  laka 
Next  plunged  a  feeble  but  a  desperate  pack, 
i  With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back  ; 

!  Sons  of  a  day !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 

I  Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  OMid. 

j  Ask  ye  their  names  7  I  could  as  soon  discIoM 

I  The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those.      310 

Fast  by,  like  Niobe  (her  children  gone) 
8iu  mother  Osborne,  stupified  to  stone ! 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
*  These  are, — ah  no  !  these  were  the  Gazetteers  !* 

I  REMARKS. 

!  bred  io  tite  law.     Sin*^li«v  (••nn  of  hit  brethrsn  in  enmity  to 

(  Swiit)  m  his  M«Uinon*>iu»iB  of  Scriblerus,  p. 7,  scouset  him 

I  of '  having  boHstml  of  wiiat  he  liaH  Dot  writlen,  but  utht*ra 

had  revi«ed  and  done  for  him.*  He  was  author  of  several 
dull  and  dead  scurrilities  in  (he  British  and  London  Joar> 
nab,  nnd  in  a  paper  called  the  SpeculatisL  In  a  pamphlet, 
ealltad  a  Supplement  to  the  Profound,  he  dealt  very  unfairly 
with  our  p.iel,  not  only  frequently  imputing  to  him  Mr. 
Br<K)ni*>*s  vetBi'iJ  (lor  wliicli  Jie  rm^ht  iii<l<v>(l  np^m  in  soma 
drt?r«*(»  accountnblH,  haviiii^  corrcct»'d  whit  lh--*l  ;(Pti(leinan 
diJ)  but  thoM  of  thc>  Duke  of  Buckinghaio  und  others:  to 
this  rare  piece  8oniob.>d y  hnmornusly  C'lu^d  him  to  tiike  for 
his  motto,  ()e  profundi*  ctumavi-  He  wrw  since  a  scribbler 
in  the  Daily  Cuurant,  where  he  poured  forth  much  Billing 
gate  Ngain<it  (he  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  otherit:  after  which 
thill  man  was  iturprisingly  promoted  to  admininter  justice  and 
.nw  in  Jnmaica. 

Ver.  30(j,  307.  With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back : 
Son<  of  a  day,  &.C.]  These  were  daily  papers,  a  number  of 
which,  to  letfen  the  expence,  were  printed  one  on  tlie  back 
of  snot  her. 

Ver.  313.  Osborne]  A  name  assumed  by  the  eldest  and 
gravest  of  these  writers,  who,  at  last,  being  ashamed  of 
iii*  pupils,  gave  his  paper  over,  and  in  his  age  rematosd 
silent. 

Ver.  314.  Gazetteers  !1  We  ought  not  to  suppose  that  a 
modern  critic  here  tnxeth  the  poet  with  an  anachronism, 
a^fif  rnin^  theM  gnzetteers  not  to  have  lived  within  the  tima 
</f  in«  poem,  and  challenging  us  to  produce  any  sncb  paper 
•f  (bat  date.    But  we  may  with  equal   assurancs  assail 
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Not  80  bold  Arnall ;  with  a  weight  of  skuU, 
FVihouB  he  dives,  precipitately  dull. 

REMARKS, 
diete  ga^ettaera  not  to  have  lived  aince,  and  challenge  ali 
the  loarned  world  to  produce  one  luch  puper  at  ihis  dny. 
Surely  therefore,  where  the  point  is  so  obscure,  our  authoa 
ought  not  to  be  ceii:iured  too  rashly.  Scriil. 

Notwiihsianding  thiM  affected  ignorance  of  the  good  Scrib- 
leruB,  the  Daily  Gazetteer  was  a  tillo  given  very  pioperly  t<> 
certain  pajters,  each  of  which  lasted  but  a  dav.  Into  this, 
as  a  coiumon  sink,  was  received  all  the  trash  which  had 
been  before  d  spcrsed  in  several  journals,  and  circulated  at 
the  public  expense  of  the  nation.  The  authors  were  the 
same  obscure  men ;  though  sometimes  relieved  by  occasional 
essays  from  statesmen,  courtiers,  bishops,  deans,  and  doc- 
tors. The  meaner  sort  were  rewarded  with  money  ;  ulhen 
with  places  or  benefices,  fro.a  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  a 
vear.  It  appears  from  the  Repnrt  of  the  Secret  Commiltea 
for  inquiring  into  the  Conduct  of  R.  earl  of  O— ,  •  That  no 
less  tiian  Atty  thousand  seventy-seven  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
lings wore  paid  to  authors  and  printers  of  newspapers,  such 
as  Free  Britons,  Daily  Courants,  Corn  Cutter*s  Journals, 
Gazetteers,  and  other  political  papers,  between  Feb.  10, 
1731,  and  Feb.  10.  1741.'  Which  shows  the  benevolenea 
of  one  minister  to  have  expended,  for  the  current  dulness  of 
ten  years  in  Britain,  double  the  sum  which  gained  Louis 
XIV.  so  much  honour,  in  annual  pensions  to  learned  men  all 
over  Europe.  In  which,  and  in  a  much  longer  time,  not  a 
pension  at  court,  nor  preferment  in  the  church  or  universi- 
ties, of  any  consideration,  was  bestowed  on  any  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  separately  from  party-merit,  or 
pamphlet-writing^.  , 

It  IS  worth  a  reflection,  that  of  all  the  panegyrics  hestow 
•d  by  tbeee  writers  on  this  great  minister,  not  one  is  at  thia 
day  extant  or  remembered,  not  even  so  much  credit  done  to 
his  personal  character  by  all  they  hav9  written,  as  by  om 
short  occasional  compliment  of  our  author  ; 

*  Seen  him  I  have ;  but  in  his  happier  hoar 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power! 
Seen  him,  uncumberM  by  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe.* 

Vtr*  315.  Arnall.]  William  Arnall,  bred  an  attorney, 
was  a  perfect  genius  m  this  sort  of  work.  He  began  under 
twanty  with  farioot  party  papers :  then  succeeded  Coneanea 
In  the  British  JooraaL  At  the  first  publication  of  the  Dun- 
eiad,  b«  prarailed  oo  tha  author  not  to  give  him  his  do* 
plaoe  Id  it,  by  a  letter  professing  bis  detestation  of  such 
praeUoM  m  bts  pradtoetsor's.    Bat  since,  by  the  most  oar 
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^^'h-rlpools  and  »:ona8  bis  c:ro!m;  una  lovesi, 

W.th  a:l  the  m  sht  of  eravit^tion  bless'd. 

No  crib  more  aciire  in  the  dirty  dance, 

Down^K  ard  to  c\  mb,  and  backward  tu  advance,     39i 

lie  briii»->  up  half  the  bottom  on  his  head. 

And  loudly  claims  the  journahi  and  the  lead. 

The  plunging  prelate,  and  his  ponderous  grace, 
With  holj  enry  gare  one  layman  place ; 
When,  lo  !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  flood, 
i^lovtf  rose  a  form,  in  majesty  of  mud. 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  saUe  brows. 
And  each  ferocioos  feature  grim  with  ooze  : 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  moral  stares ; 
Then  thus  the  wondere  of  the  deep  declares :       330 

First  he  relates,  how  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien,  the  mad-nymphs  suckM  him  in : 
How  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante  brown, 

KKMAKK8. 

examplcd  inMlenre,  and  ppre'mttl  abasi?  of  neveral  freat 
men,  itw  pot* I's  particular  rriends,  h<>  most  amply  deserved  a 
nich«  in  the  teinpl«  uf  inramy;  witnens  a  psifier  call«*d  the 
Froe  Bnton,  a  dfdication  pntitli>d,  Tu  the  Genuine  Blun- 
dtrer,  \71Q^  and  many  others.  He  writ  for  hir<>,  and  valued 
hinweiruptin  it ;  not  indeed  without  cans<>,  it  ajipearin^,  by 
the  afuresaid  R«>port,  that  he  received  *  fur  Free  Britons  and 
other  wriiinss,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  no  less  than  ten 
thotiiniid  nine  hondred  and  ninetv-seTpn  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eiahi  pence,  out  of  the  Tr«»a^nrv.  But  frequently, 
thi«Hi:;>i  ht«  fury  or  folly,  he  exceeded  a!l  the  bounds  of  his 
CO  i>mi«>ion,  ami  obliged  his  honourable  patrr>n  to  disavow 
hi.-  scii'ri.iiits. 

Ver.  .>2').  The  plunrinf  prelate,  &c.]  It  having  been 
in%-  dioiisly  insinuated  that  by  this  title  was  meant  a  truly 
rrenl  prelate,  as  rps|ieciMble  for  his  defence  of  the  present 
balance  uf  pi>wer  in  the  civil  constitution,  as  for  h\n  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  no  power  at  hII,  in  the  religious  ;  I 
owe  Bii  much  lo  the  memory  of  my  deceased  friend  as  to  de- 
clare, that  when,  a  little  before  his  denth,  I  informed  him  of 
this  insinuation,  he  called  it  vile  and  raalicions,  as  any  can 
in\  man,  be  said,  might  understand,  by  his  having  paid  a 
wiilinf  complinient  to  thu  very  prelate  in  another  part  «f 
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Viad  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowers  below, 

As  Hylas  fair  was  ravish'd  long  ago. 

Then  sung,  how,  shown  him  by  the  nat-brown  maidi 

A  branch  of  Styx  here  rises  from  the  shada ; 

That,  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe*s  streams. 

And  wafUng  vapours  from  the  land  of  dreams      34 

(As  under  seas  Alpheus*  secret  sluice, 

Bears  Pisa's  offering  to  his  Arethuse,) 

Pours  into  Thames  ;  and  hence  the  mingled  wavo 

Intoxicates  the  pert,  and  lulls  the  grave  : 

Here  brisker  vapours  o'er  the  Temple  creep. 

There,  all  from  PauFs  to  Aldgate  drink  and  sleep. 

Thence  to  the  banks  where  reverend  bards  repose, 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  reverend  bard  arose ; 
And  Milbourne  chief,  disputed  by  the  rest, 
Gave  him  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  vest.  35C 

'Receive,'  he  said,  'these  robes  which  once  were  mine : 
DulnQss  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine.' 

He  ceased,  and  spread  the  robe ;  the  crowd  confess 
The  reverend  flamen  in  his  lengthened  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand, 
A  low-born,  celi-bred,  selfish,  servile  band, 

REMARKS. 

Ver.  349.  And  Milbourne.]  Luke  Milbnurne,  a  eler|n<- 
mui,  the  fflirest  of  critics;  who,  when  he  wrote  aifninit  Mr. 
l)ryden*s  Virgil,  did  him  justice  in  printing  at  the  same 
time  bis  own  tranKlations  of  him,  which  were  intnlemble. 
His  nnanner  of  writing  has  a  great  resemblance  with  that  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciaa  against  our  author,  as  will  be 
■cen  in  the  ->arallel  of  Mr.  Drvden  and  him. 

Ver.  355.  Around  him  wide,  &c.]  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  satire  io  these  lines,  will  be  underntood  in  the  coa- 
finod  sense  in  which  the  author  meant  it,  of  such  only  of  the 
clergy,  who,  though  solemnly  engaged  in  the  service  of  re 
Hgion,  dedicate  themselves  for  venal  and  corrupt  ends  to 
that  of  ministers  or  factions;  and  though  educated  under  as 
•ntire  ignorance  of  the  world,  aspire  to  interfere  in  the 
government  of  it,  and  consequently,  to  disturb  and  disorder 
It;  in  which  they  ftill  short  of  their  predecessors  only  by 
being  invested  with  moeh  Ipcs  of  thnt  pownr  and  authority, 
which  they  employed  indifferently  ^as  is  htuted  at  in  t6f 
lines  above)  either  m  supportio/r  arbitrary  power,  or  In  o« 
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FnND|it  or  to  gaud  ortfab^tonintordaHB: 
Beavec's  Swin,  who  fight  for  aaj  god,  or  naik 

Through  Lod**  &med  gatea,  along  the  wcU-Jowwa 
Fleet, 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  orerahades  the  itnel,  361 
TUl  showen  oTaennooa,  chaiactera,  eanji, 
In  circlmg  fleeces  whitoi  all  the  waji : 
80  cicada,  repleniahM  from  some  bog  below, 
Moont  in  dark  volamea,  and  descend  in  snow. 
Here  stopt  the  goddess ;  and  in  pomp  proclaims 
A  gentler  exercise  to  close  the  games : 

*  Ye  critics !  in  whose  heads,  as  eqoal  scales, 
I  weigh  what  suthor's  heariness  prerails ; 
Which  moat  conduce  to  soothe  the  soul  in  domben^ 
My  Henley's  periods,  or  my  Blackmore*s  nnmbera; 
Attend  the  trial  we  propose  to  make :  371 

If  there  be  man,  who  o'er  such  works  can  wake. 
Sleep's  all-aubdning  charms  who  daies  defy. 
And  boasU  Ulysses'  ear  with  Aigus*  eye ; 
To  him  we  grant  oar  amplest  powera,  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit; 
To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong. 
Full  and  eternal  privilege  of  tongue.' 

Three  college  sophs  and  three  pert  templars  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same : 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate,  381 

And  emit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate. 
The  ponderous  books  two  gentle  readers  bring  f 
The  heroes  ait,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring. 
The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  suun, 
Till  all,  taned  equal,  send  a  general  hum. 
Hien  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 
Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page  drawl  on ; 

REMARKS. 

citing  rebellion ;  io  canooizing  the  vicea  of  tyrants,  or  in 
blackeDing  the  virtues  of  patriots ;  in  corrupting  religion  by 
aapcrstitioD,  or  betraying  it  by  libertinism,  as  either  waa 
•bought  best  to  serve  the  ends  of  policy,  or  flatter  the  foUier 
ifthe  great. 
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Soft  craeping  words  on  words,  the  sense  compote ; 

At  every  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  doze.  390 

As  to  soft  galefl  lop-heavy  pines  bow  low 

Tlieir  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow, 

Tlius  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decUne, 

As  breathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod, 

As  verse,  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 

Thrice  Budgel  aim'd  to  speak,  but  thrice  supprenM 

By  potent  Arthur,  knocked  his  chin  and  breast. 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer. 

Yet  silent  bow'd  to  'Christ's  no  kingdom  here.'   400 

Who  sat  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o'ercome, 

Slept  first ;  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hum. 

Then  down  are  rolPd  the  books ;  stretch'd  o*er  them 

lies 
Each  gentle  clerk,  and  muttering  seals  his  eyes. 
As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes, 
One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes, 


Vor.  397.  Thrice  Budget  aim'd  to  speak.]  FHnii»u»  for 
his  mieechet  on  many  occasions  about  ihe  South  Sea 
schemes,  &:c.  '  Ho  is  a  very  ini^enious  genileman,  and  hnth 
written  some  ttzcolieot  epilogues  to  plays,  aud  one  smiill 
piece  on  Love,  which  is  very  prctiy.'— Jacob,  Lives  ol  Po- 
ets, vol.  ii.  p.  S89.  But  this  geiiUeman  since  made  himseir 
ouch  more  eminent,  and  personally  well  known  to  be  the 
gntaiettstacesfflso  or  all  parlies,  as  well  as  to  all  the  courts 
oflaw  ID  this  nation.  ^    ,.       « 

Ver.  399.  Toland  and  Tindal,]  Two  persons  not  so 
happy  as  to  be  obscure,  who  writ  acainst  the  religion  of 
their  country.  Toiand,  the  author  uf  the  atheist's  liturgy, 
eatled  Paniheisticon,  was  a  spy,  in  pay  lo  lord  C^ford.  Tm- 
daf  was  author  of  the  RigbU  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
Christianity  as  old  ai  the  Creation.  He  also  wrote  an  abu- 
sive pamphlet  against  earl  S ,  wW  -h  was  suppressed 

while  yel  in  M8.1)y  an  enoinent  person,  Jien  out  of  the  mi 
nistry,  to  whom  he  showed  it,  expecting  his  approbation. 
This  doctor  anorw-ards  published  the  same  piece,  mntatiB 
swrfwirfto,  against  that  very  person.  .^  u    «».  ■ 

Ver.  400.  Christ's  no  kingdom.]  This  is  said  by  CtirlV 
Key  to  Dune,  to  allude  lo  a  sermon  of  a  reverend  blihop 


so 
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Wlot  DolneM  dropp*d  among  her  mmm  impnm^d 

Like  OMCioo  from  one  circle  to  the  rtttt : 

So  rrom  the  nudmost  the  nutation  qmads 

Round  and  more  round,  o*er  ail  the  aea  of  faeada.41tf 

At  last  Centlivre  felt  ber  voice  to  fiul, 

Moiteoi  binMelt'un6nish*d  left  his  tale, 

Bojer  the  ttate,  and  I^w  the  suge  gave  o'er, 

If  organ  and  Manderil  coald  prate  no  more ; 

Norton,  from  Daniel  and  Ostraa  sprang, 

Bleu'd  wiib  his  father's  front,  and  mother's  tongne. 

Hung  sUent  down  his  never-blushing  head ; 

And  all  was  hush'd,  as  folly's  self  lay  dead. 

KK3IARKS. 

V'f.  41'.  Cirnt.ivre]  11r».  Su>»uua  C«*n"lMrf,  u.  c  tj 
itlt.  i  e.iii.vft^,  \eu'ii<tii  of  tilt;  iituuth  to  Uis  >M<iJ  ^'v.  Sue 
w  r  ion  .>  t  ■»)»,  niitJ  a  song,  (»ayii  Mr.  Jacub,  vul.  i.  p.  li'i,) 
b  1 'TV  tUv  w  itf  seNfii  yirar«  uU.  Site  tt>:«u  writ  h.  tia.lad 
a^<iiii»t  Mr.  Pu)ie*«  iluiDKr,  betore  lie  be^aii  it. 

V'tr.  -ItJ.  Buyer  llie  »iatc,  and  Law  tlie  ^tage  ^avuoVr,] 
A.  Bu>er,  a  %-«iliiMiiooua  c«Mupilcr  ofannabi,  |Hilttical  collec- 
tiuiis,  iLc. — WiMiam  L:iw,  A.  M.  wrote  witii  gntat  zeal 
ar;ain»t  tiie  stuf*:;  Mr.  Deiiuiii amwHred  uiili  as  great;  lli^ir 
l>juk«  were  limited  in  1726.  The  s.hiiiv  Mr.  Law  u  auiiiM 
of  a  book  eiitiiletl,  Ao  A|i}ieal  to  all  that  doubt  of  »r  disbe- 
lieve the  truth  «»f  the  G(is|iel;  in  which  he  ha«  detailed  a 
ly^iein  of  tlie  rnnkesi  SiMnoHi^m,  for  the  moat  exalted  the- 
ology; aiui  uniiMigsi  uilter  rhiiigs  n*  rare,  has  infoniHvl  ua  of 
thiii,  ihitl  ii.*r  ls;itic  Newton  alole  the  priiiciiilea  nf  hta  phi' 
ItiKiipliy  from  one  Jacob  Behinen,  a  Ciertnaii  cobliier. 

Ver.  414.  Mor:(an,]  A  wriicr  agamst  religion,  distii>- 
giii>h  d  mi  otherwiM  ftiim  the  rabble  of  hit  tribe,  than  by 
tliu  |>oin|N>u8ncs8  ol'  hia  titkt;  for  having.cl«i|*;n  hia  morality 
fioii  'I  indil,  and  his  phiiiMi<iphy  from  Spiiioaa,  he  calls  hiin- 
icit',  by  the  courteav  of  EiigUnd,  a  moral  philtifopher. 

Jbid.  M.in.luvil.]  This  writer  who  prided  himaelf  in  the 
rcputa'i4iii  of  an  immorNl  philtiaopher,  was  author  of  a  fa- 
mous book  called  the  Fable  of  the  Bees;  written  tn  provs 
that  moral  virtue  is  Uie  invention  of  knaves,  and  ChnatipQ 
virtue  ibe  itipiMitiun  of  Tools ;  and  that  vire  ia  necoOT'iryi 
Slid  Hlone  sufii  'ient  tn  rendrr  xociety  flourishing  and  happy. 

Ver.  415.  Norton,]  Norton  DeFoe,  ofTapring  of  the  fa- 
mous  Daniel, /ort'«  creavtur  fortibux.  Ooenf  the  authors 
of  the  Flying  Poii',  in  which  well  brtMl  work  Mr.  P.  bad 
tomeiime  the  honour  to  be  abnsed  with  his  betters;  and  of 
many  hired  acurrilitiet  and  daily  papers,  to  which  he  norar 
•St  hts  oams. 
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Tims  the  soft  gifts  of  sleep  conclude  the  day, 
And  stretch'd  on  bulks,  as  usual,  poets  lay.  420 

Why  should  I  sing,  what  bards  the  niglilly  muso 
Did  slumbering  visit,  and  convey  to  stews  ? 
Who  prouder  march'd  with  magislraics  in  state, 
To  some  famed  round-house'  ever-open  gale? 
How  Henley  lay  inspired  besidea  sink, 
And  to  mere  mortals  seem'd  a  priest  in  drink  x 
While  others,  timely,  to  the  neighbouring  Meet 
(Haunt  of  the  muses)  made  th^ir  safe  retreat  ? 

BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
ARGUMENT. 
Aftpr  tlie  other  persons  are  disposed  in  their  proper 
places  of  rif8l.  the  poildess  transpiirts  the  kinff  t<i  tior 
UMiipli!,  and  tlmru  lays  him  to  shimhRr,  with  his  hfail 
on  hi*r  lap;  a  pnsition  of  iitarvtMlous  virtUH,  which 
caiiyi'th  all  the  visions  nf  wild  eniInif!iastA.  prnjf>ctors, 
}Mditicians,  iuainorat(>»>ca8lle-biiil(h>rs,  chi'ini.<ix,  and 
{KHfts.  Hi:  id  iiuniKdiatdy  carried  on  Iho  winn^  of 
fiincy,  and  led  by  a  mad  fwietical  Sibyl  to  the  Klysiaii 
sliade;  whore,  on  tli;!  banks  of  Lethe,  the  soiilx  ol'  the 
dull  arcdipfHrd  by  Rnvius.  Iiefbre  their  entrance  into 
this  world.  'nii.>re  bu  is  met  by  the  "host  nf  iVtile,  and 
by  bini  madeacq'inintud  with  the  wonders  of  the  plar4;, 
and  with  those  which  he  himself  is  destined  to  fNrrform. 
He  takes  I  iin  to  a  ninunt  of  virion,  from  wb»*nre  he 
shows  him  the  past  triumphs  of  t lie  empire  nf  I»ulne!<s, 
tliMi  ibi'  presjMit.  and  lastly  the  future:  how  smuit  a 
part  (d'lliJ!  world  was  ever  rotKi'ientd  hy  science.  Imw 
»<u>n  th:wH  comi'iestK  were  sto|>|ied.  ninl  thosi*  very  na- 
tnMis  a<raiii  rnluced  to  her  doaiiniitn.  Then  dislni. 
puisliin;;  111 >  island  of  (ireat  Britain,  r;hows  by  what 
ni  Is,  liy  what  pM-snu:*,  and  hy  what  decrees  ii  shall  Ikj 
bro:ight  to  her  empire.  Some  of  the  iiersoios  hurauycs 
to  p'lss  in  review  tN'fore  his  eyes,  descril»iii<r  each  l*y 

REMARKS. 
Vcr.  «i?7.    Fleet,]    A  prison  fot  insolvent  debtors  on  the 
feank  of  tlie  ditch. 


U^.^ 
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luH  proper  fif  are,  cbftracter,  and  qualiiicatiiMiri.    On  m 
sudden  the  nceoe  shifU.  and  &  va«t  number  of  niira* 
^  cles  and  prodigies  appear,  utterly  surprising  and  un> 

known  to  the  king  himself,  till  they  are  expIaiueU  lo 
i  be  the  wonders  of  hia  own  reign  now  cuniuiencinf 

'  On  this  subject  Settle  breaks  into  a  congratulation, 

i  yet  not  unmixed  with  concern,  that  his  own  limes 

I  were  but  the  types  of  these.    He  prophesies  bow  fitYt 

I  the  nation  shall  be  overrun  with  fkrceif,  operas,  and 

I  shows;  the  throne  of  Dulnesa  shall  be  advanced  over 

I  the  theatres,  and  set  up  even  at  court:  then  how  her 

sons  shall  preside  in  the  seats  of  arts  and  sciences; 
giving  a  glimpse,  or  Pisgah  sight,  of  the  future  ful- 
ness of  her  glory,  the  aceompliahmeat  whereof  i«  the 
•ubject  of  the  fourth  and  last  book. 


BOOK  HI. 
BoT  in  her  temple's  last  recees  enclosed. 
On  Dulness*  Up  the  anointed  head  reposed. 
Him  close  she  curtains  round  with  vapours  blue, 
And  soft  besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew. 
Then  raptures  high  the  seat  of  sense  o'erflow, 
Which  only  heads  refined  from  reason  know. 
Hence  from  the  straw  where  Bedlam's  prophet  i 
He  hears  loud  oracles,  and  talks  with  gods : 
Hence  the  fool's  paradise,  the  statesman's  tcheoM, 
The  air-built  castle,  and  the  golden  dream,  10 

REMARKS. 
Ver.  5,  6,  Bcc]    Hereby  is  intimated  that  the  following 
visioD  is  no  mors  thao  ilie  chimera  of  the  dreamer's  brain, 
and  uot  a  real  or  ioteoded  satire  on  the  prei<ent  age,  doubt- 
I  less  more  learned,  more  eulightenad,  and  more  abounding 

;  with  great  geniuses  in  divinity,  politics,  and  whniever  oris 

1 1  and  Hcieiicetf,  thttn  all  the  preceding.     For  fear  of  nny  auch 

'  I  miKtake  of  our  |Njet*s  honenl  meanmg,  h«  haih  ngsin,  at  the 

s>nd  of  the  vision,  repealed  ibis  monition,  saying  that  it  all 
I  ftuMied  through  Uih  ivory  galu,  which  (accordiug  to  the  an* 

cit-nis)  denoteih  falsity.  Scribl. 

I  How  much  the  good  Scriblerus  was  mistaken,  may  be 

:  I  seen  from  the  fourth  book,  which,  it  is  plain  from  hence,  be 

!  J  had  never  seea.  SenU, 

|l 
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The  maid*8  romantic  wish,  the  chemisfs  flame, 
A.iid  poet*8  vision  of  eternal  fame. 

And  now,  on  fancy's  easy  wing  convey*d. 
The  king  descendingf  views  the  Klysian  ahade. 
A  slip-shod  Sibyl  led  his  steps  along, 
In  lofty  madness  meditating  song ; 
Her  tresses  ataring  from  poetic  dreams. 
And  never  wash'd,  but  in  Castalia*s  streams. 
Taylor,  their  better  Charon,  lends  an  oar,  19 

(Once  swan  of  Thames,  though  now  he  ainga  no  more,) 
Benlowes,  propitious  still  to  blockheads,  bowa ; 
And  Shadwell  nods  the  poppy  on  his  browa. 

RKMARXS. 

Vcr.  15.  A  alip-shod  Sibyl.]  Thii  allegory  it  extremely 
Just,  no  conibrniaiitiu  of  iho  mind  an  much  Bubjectina  it  to 
real  madnoM,  as  iliat  which  producua  real  dulneu.  Hence 
we  tiiid  the  r«lif;iuuB  (as  well  as  tiio  poeiical)  enibutiaat*  of 
all  agei  were  ever,  in  Umir  natural  »taie,  most  heavy  sod 
lumpish;  but  on  ihe  leaHi  Hp|)lication  of  hent,  ihey  ran  lika 
leail,  which  of  all  ramu la  falls  quiclteet  into  fusion.  Where- 
as fire  in  a  genius  is  truly  Promethean ;  it  hurls  not  ii»  coo- 
stitutint  parts,  but  only  fits  it  (as  it  does  well-tempend 
■teeh  for  the  necessary  impressiooa  of  art.  Bat  the  common 
people  have  been  taught  (1  do  not  know  on  what  founda- 
tion) to  regard  lunacy  as  a  mark  of  wit,  just  as  the  Turks 
and  our  modern  Methodists  do  of  holiness.  But  if  the  cause 
of  madiieM  asui^ned  by  a  ereat  philosopher  be  true,  it  will 
uuavoidably  fill  upon  the  dunces.  He  supposes  it  to  be  tlie 
dwellinjf  over-long  on  one  object  or  idea.  Now  as  this  at- 
tonlion  is  occasioned  eiiher  by  grief  or  study,  it  will  be  fixed 
by  dulness:  which  hath  not  quickness  enough  tu  cum  pre- 
bend whiit  it  seeks,  nor  liircu  aud  \  igour  enough  to  divert 
the  imaifiniiiion  fron  the  obiect  ii  iHments. 

Ver.  19.  Taylor.]  John  T^iyK.r,  the  water  poet,  an  honest 
man,  who  owns  lie  learned  not  so  much  as  the  aecidenca:  a 
rare  example  of  modesty  in  a  pool! 

'I  must  confers  I  do  want  eloquence. 
And  never  scarce  did  learn  my  arcidence: 
For  having  sot  from  posftum  to  posset, 
I  iheie  was  gravcll'd,  could  no  farther  get.* 

He  wrote  fiiurscore  hooks  in  the  rei^n  of  James  1.  and 
Charles  I.  and  afterwards  (like  Edward  Ward)  kept  an  ale» 
bouse  in  Lona-acre.     He  died  in  1054. 

Ver.  21.  Benlowes,]  A  country  gentleman,  famous  for 
his  own  bad  poetry,  and  for  patronixing  bad  poets,  as  may 
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Here,  m  a  dmkj  vale  where  Lethe  rolla,  j  j 

Old  Bavius  fits,  to  dip  poetic  soula,  I ,' 

And  blunt  the  aeiise,  and  fit  it  for  a  akiiU 

Of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull : 

Instant,  when  dipp*d,  awaj  they  wing  thmr  flig^ 

Where  Brown  and  Meen  unbar  the  gatea  of  light. 

Demand  new  bodies,  and  in  calTs  array, 

Rush  to  the  world,  impatient  for  the  day.  91 

Millions  and  millions  on  these  banks  he  viewa, 

Thick  as  the  stars  of  night,  or  morning  dews, 

:  i  As  thick  as  bees  o*er  vernal  blossoms  fly, 

I  As  thick  as  ^[ga  at  Ward  in  pillory. 

1  -_ 

, !  RJCMAEK8. 

;  I  bs  seen  from  many  dedicatioos  of  Qnarks  and  others  to 

I  j  him.    Some  of  these  snaframed  his  name  Beoloivsialo  Ba- 
!  nevulus:  ut  verify  whiC'i,  hu  ppui  iu%  wtioie  f*tate  upoo 
)  I  them. 
I'J  Ver.  32.    Ami  Sha<)  well  iiodti  the  {mppy,  &c.j    Shad  well 

>  >  took  opium  for  many  yeara;  and  di«vl  of  too  large  a  duee, 
j  io  the  year  1692. 

I I  Ver.  34.  Old  Bdviui  aits.}  Bavioi  was  an  aocieot  poet, 
I ;  celebrated  by  Virgil  for  the  like  oauaes  aa  Bay*  by  our  au- 
j  *  tbor,  thoiieh  not  in  so  Christian-like  a  manner:  for  h«atheo- 
I  f  ishly  it  is  declared  by  Virgil  of  Bavius,  that  he  oo^ht  to  be 

Dated  and  deieslod  for  his  evil  works;  qui  BatJtum  non 

I  i  0dit :  whereas  we  have  often  had  oernsion  to  observe  our 

I I  poet's  great  good  nature  and  mercifulness  through  the 
I !  whole  course  of  this  poem.  SeriU. 
j;  Ver.  ^  Brown  and  Meors]  Booksellers,  printers  for 
ij  any  body.  The  allerory  of  the  souls  of  the  dull  comiog 
1 1  forth  in  the  form  of  hooks,  dressed  in  calPs  leather,  and 
i  I  beins  let  abrood  in  vast  numbers  by  booksellers,  is  suffi- 
!!  cienUy  inti^llisibie. 
|i  Ver.  34.    Ward  in  pillorv.]    John  Ward,  of  Hackney, 

>  I  esq.  n>ember  of  parliament,  being  convicted  of  forgery,  was 
'  Aral  expelled  the  house,  and  then  sentenced  to  ihe  |iillory  oc 

the  17th  of  February,  1727.     Mr.  Curil  (having   likewise 
stood  there)  looks  upon  the  mention  of  such  a  gentleman  in 

!a  satire,  r«  a  groat  act  of  barbarity,  Key  to  Dune.  3d  edit  p. 
16.     And  another  author  reasons  thus  upon  it:  Dur^gen.  8vo 
p.  II,  13.    '  How  unworthy  is  it  of  Christian  charity  to  ani- 
I  mate  the  rabble  to  abuse  a  worthy  man  in  such  a  situation ! 

j  What  could  move  the  poet  thus  to  mention  a  brave  safferer, 

I  a  gallant  prisoner,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  mankind  T    It 

'  wns  laving  aside  his  senses,  it  was  committing  a  crime  for 

;  which  the  law  is  deficient  not  to  poninh  him !  nay,  a  orims 


It 
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Wondering  he  gazed ;  when,  lo !  a  sage  appeai% 
By  his  broad  shouldera  known,  and  length  of  ean. 
Known  by  the  band  and  suit  which  Settle  wore 
(His  only  suit)  for  twice  three  years  before : 
All  as  the  vest,  appeared  the  wearer's  frame, 
Old  in  new  state,  another,  yet  the  same.  40 

Bland  and  familiar  as  in  life,  begun 
Thus  the  great  father  to  the  greater  son : 
Oh  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake ! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  the  oblivious  lake  ! 


which  man  ean  scarce  forgive,  or  lirne  Piface !  nothing turaly 
could  have  induced  him  to  it  but  being  bribed  by  a  great 
lady/  &c.  (to  whom  this  brave,  buneat,  worthy  gentleman 
waa  guilty  of  no  oiTence  but  forgery,  proved  in  open  court.) 
Bat  it  is  evident  this  verse  could  not  bu  meant  of  him;  it 
being  notorious  that  no  eggs  were  tbrown  at  that  gentleman. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be  intended  of  Mr.  Edward 
Ward,  the  poet,  when  he  stood  there. 

Ver.  36.  And  length  of  ears,]  This  is  u  sophisticated 
reading.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm  all  the  copyists 
are  mistaken  here:  I  believe  1  may  say  the  same  of  the 
critics;  Dennis,  Oldmizon,  Wolsted.  have  passed  ii  in  silence. 
I  have  also  stumbled  at  it,  and  wonaered  how  an  error  so  ma- 
nifest could  escape  such  accurate  persons.  I  dare  assort,  it 
proceeded  originally  from  the  inadvertency  of  some  trans- 
criber, whose  head  ran  on  the  pillory,  mentioned  two  lines 
before ;  it  is  therefore  amazing  that  Mr.  Curll  himself  should 
overlook  it!  Yet  that  scholiast  takes  not  the  least  notice 
hereof.  That  the  learned  Mist  also  read  it  thus,  is  plain 
from  his  ranging  this  passage  among  thoee  in  which  our  au- 
thor was  blamed  for  personal  satire  on  a  man^s  face  ^whero- 
of  doubtless  he  might  tHke  the  ear  to  be  a  part;)  aolikewtss 
Concanen,  Ralph,  the  Flying  Post,  and  all  the  herd  of  com* 
mentatorv  Tola  armenta  iequuntur. 
I ,  A  very  little  sagacity  (which  all  these  gentlemen,  there* 

I  Ibre  wanted)  will  restore  to  us  the  true  sense  of  the  poet  thus : 

*  By  his  broad  shoulders  known,  and  length  of  yean.' 
j  8es  bow  easy  a  change  of  one  aingle  letter !    That  Mr.  Set- 

I  tie  was  old,  is  most  certain ;  but  be  was  (happily)  a  stranger 

to  the  pillory.    This  note  is  partly  Mr.  Theobald's,  partly 
I  Beribl. 

;  I  Ver.  37.    Settle.1    Elkanab  Bottle  was  once  a  writer  in 

t ,  vogue  as  well  as  Gibber,  both  for  dramatic  poetry  and  poll- 

tics.    Mr.  Dennis  tells  us.  that  *  he  waa  a  fornudable  rival  to 

j  I  Mr.  Dcydsn,  and  that  ia  tu  university  of  Cambridge  thw« 
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Thou,  yet  «nSoTi,  hast  touched  this  sacred  i 
rh«;  h  ind  of  Ri\:*is  dreoch*d  thee  o*er  and  Q*cr. 
B'it  If'.nd  to  fo'iner,  as  to  future  fate, 
Writi  mortal  knows  his  pre-ex'steat  state? 
Who  knows  how  long  thy  tnn!im.|rTatiog  aool 
M  sM  from  Bctotiin  to  Beotijo  roll  7  SO 

JIci  A  many  Dutchmen  she  Touchsafed  to  thrid  ? 
How  many  slagr^  through  old  monks  she  rid  7 
And  all  who  since,  in  wild  benighted  days, 
Mix'd  the  ow  Pa  ivy  with  the  poet's  bays. 
As  man's  meanders  to  the  vital  spring 
Roll  ail  their  tides,  then  back  their  circles  briBf ; 
!•  Or  whiriigigs,  twiri'd  round  by  skilful  swain, 

I  Suck  the  thread  in,  then  yield  it  out  again : 

All  nonsense  thus,  of  old  or  modem  date. 
Shall,  in  thee  centre,  from  thee  circulate.  60 

I .  For  this,  our  queen  unfolds  to  rision  true 

Thy  mental  eye,  for  thou  hast  much  to  Tiew : 


KCMAEKS.  I 

werp  those  «  ho  pare  liim  i.ie  prff-Trn'*?.'  Mr.  Wekted  goes  j 

yft    far. her  in  in*  ti.  hai;!     *Puor  S*-;tte  w&a  iormeriy  the  j 

mir'niy  r.tal  i>f  Drydt-n ;  oay,  fur  many  veiirM,  bore  hi«  repn-  | 

laiioii  abov<*  hini.'  Pref.  to  bi«  Poeinn,  8vo.  p.  31.   And  Mr.  I 

Milbuu  u^  cr.ed  out,  'How  litlc  nas  Dryden  able,  even  I 

wtuu  i«i«  1 1«»  d  run  high,  to  defend  kimat^lf  agaioat  Mr.  Set-  | 

tV  V     Nuti^  on  Dr\d.  Virg.  p.  175.     Thvan  are  cuoifurtable  i 

op  iiitiot;  ai<d  no  v»ui>der  some  authors  indulge  ibem.  ' 

lie  was  author  or  ptiblishtT  of  many  noted  pamphlets,  io  I 

the  tunc  oi  kii.g  Chu.lf^s  U.     He  8nswer<-d  all  Dryden*a  po-  . 

litictii  poems ;  ami  being  crird  up  on  one  side,  succeetied  not  | 

j  a  iit*le  in  hi«  tragedy  of  the  Emprt'es  of  Morticco,  the  first  v  < 

li.al  WN»  ever  pmited  willi  cuts.     *  [J|K>n  lhii«  he  grew  in«o-  I 
It— 1.  ihe  wits  writ  against  bi)(  |iisy,  he  replied, and  (he  town 

jii.igtfl  he  had  the  iMiler.     In  sburt.  Settle  waslb^n  thought  ! 
a  \ery  I'orinidnhle  rival  tn  Mr.  Dryden;  and  not  only  the 
U^\^  n.  but  the  uiiivervity  of  Canihrid^**  was  divided  which  to 
[■refr;  nnd  in  Ixith  pluce«  ibe  yuunger  sort  inclined  to  £t- 
kaiKili.'     Dennis,  Pref.  lo  Rt^m.  uii  Umn. 

Ver.  50.     Might  from  BceoiiHn,  &.C.]    Beeotia  lay  oadST 

the  ridicule  of  the  wits  furuierly,  as  Ireland  does  now:  | 

though  it  produced  one  of  the  greatest  poets  and  cos  of  tha  | 

(raatecl  generals  of  Greece :  - 1 

'  BsMtum  crasso  joraiea  s6rs  nalam.*— iTsr.  ! 
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Old  aoeuea  of  glory,  times  long  cast  behind, 
Shall,  first  recall'd,  rush  forward  to  thy  mind : 

!  Then  stretch  thy  sight  o'er  all  her  rising  reign, 

i  I  And  let  the  past  and  future  fire  thy  brain. 

1 ;  Ascend  this  hill,  whose  cloudy  point  commands 

I  Her  boundless  empire  over  seas  and  lands: 

I '  See,  round  the  poles,  where  keener  spangles  shine. 

Where  spices  smoke,  beneath  the  burning  line,       70 
(Earth's  wide  extremes,)  her  sable  flag  displayed. 
And  all  the  nations  cover'd  in  her  shade  ! 

Far  eastward  cast  thine  eye,  from  whence  the  san 
And  orient  science  their  bright  course  begun : 
One  godlike  monarch  all  that  pride  confoundst 
He,  whose  long  wall  the  wandering  Tartar  bound* : 
Heavens  !  what  a  pile  !  whole  ages  perish  there. 
And  one  bright  blaze  turns  learning  into  air. 
Thence  to  the  south  extend  thy  gladden'd  eyes ; 
There  rival  flames  with  equal  glory  rise,  80 

From  shelves  to  shelves  see  greedy  Vulcan  roll, 
And  lick  up  all  their  physic  of  the  soul. 

How  little,  mark  !  that  portion  of  the  ball, 
Where,  faint  at  best,  the  beams  of  science  fall: 
Soon  as  they  dawn,  from  hyperborean  skies 
Embodied  dark,  what  clouds  of  Vandals  rise  .' 
Lo !  where  Moeotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tana'is  through  a  waste  of  snowi, 
The  North  by  myriads  pours  her  mighty  sons, 
Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns !        90 
See  Alaric's  stern  port !  the  martial  frame 
Of  Genseric ;  and  Attila's  dread  name ! 


REMARKS. 

Ver,  75.  Chi  Ho-am-ti,  emperor  of  China,  the  SRine  who 
built  tlin  great  wall  between  Chiaa*  Hiid  THft<iry,  destroyed 
all  ilie  books  nnil  lenrned  rncn  of  that  empire. 

Ver.  81,  83.    The  caliph,  Omar   I.  having  eonquored 
Bgypt,  caused  his  general  to  burn  ihePtolemsan  libraryyoe 
the  gates  of  which  was  this  inacripiiuD, 
The  physic  uf  the  soul. 

Vol.  H.  17 
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8m,  the  iMlii  Oilrugoths  on  Litium  fall ; 

See,  the  fierce  Visif^uihs  on  Spam  and  Gaul ! 

See,  where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy  shore 

(The  •oil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore) 

Ilia  conquering  tribes  the  Arabian  prophet  draws. 

And  saving  ignorance  enthrones  by  iawa: 

Sce  Chnstians,  Jews,  one  heavy  sabbath Iceep, 

And  ail  the  western  world  believe  and  sleep.        lOi 

I^  !  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  bit  thundering  against  heathen  lore : 
Her  gray-hair*d  svnods  damning  books  anread. 
And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brazen  head. 
Padua,  with  sighs,  beholds  her  Livy  bum. 
And  e*en  the  Antipodes  Virgilius  mourn. 
See,  the  Cirque  falls,  the  unpillar'd  temple  nods. 
Streets  paved  with  heroes,  Tyber  choked  with  gods: 

REMARKS. 

V«>r.  96.  (The  imil  that  arts  mul  tnfnnt  Iptreni  bore.)] 
PhiPiiiciH,  ^yriH,  Ate.  wher*;  Ultcrc  Hrc  mh\  Io  hnve  Ih^ii  lO- 
Tcnred.     In  ihtte  countries  MNltooi'-r  begitii  U  *  cnuqiitics. 

Vu-^.  ](h2.    Tiiuiul«triiij^  ngMUist  heathen  |<ir<* :]     A  wnMig 

imiTnnctf  ut'lhis  \miun  rage  i«  |ihced  to  |to|ie  Grvgoiy**  ac- 

Ciuittt.     John  of  Salisbury  iivf*  a  very  o<ld  encoiniom  of 

thm  (lope,  St  the  »^anie  time  that  he  mentions  one  of  the 

siriinscfi  cfferta  of  ihig  exce#s  ofstfal  in  him  :  'Doctor  s  inc- 

tiioiiMiM  illf  G  clonus,  qui  melleo  priedic<ilioni«  inibre  tiitarn 

ric'ivir  el  iiK-hriavn  *H:c:esiam;  mm  motio  inath4>sin  jnmit  ab 

1 1  an  t\.  «•?«!,  Ill   tr.iitiiiir  ■  majoribiis,  incendio  dfilit  iirobtitis 

;  Iff  inn •>   Kcri  i<n,  P<«lHlioii<i  qniecunqu<>  tencbat    AiHiiiir 

I  ■  Anil  in  nn-i'livr  pi  i^f ;     *  Fertnr  b»*atiig  Gres<irins  hih'iotbe- 

t  c:im  C'Miib  'R  i^HK  g  iiiilem;  qnn  (li«-in;e  pii^inr  i^r^i'ior  rn^t*! 

loru.i,   el    iiiiijor    n'trtori'im,  et  ililiffcntia  8  mltonior.*      Do- 

Ki<i«'  I  I",   nri-hUiiili<i|t  i.f  Vicnn-i,  \vn<  fi'inrply  rHjiroviil  by 

hill   fur  w'iiciiiiijr  cr-iiii  i.:ir  an'l  litprntnre,  and  i-x|>l<iiiiin« 

,  tlip  p.K'U  •  li  •(■iiii!)»>  (-iiy-*  ihiH  p  ipo)  '  III  mm  Re  or>*  rtf  n  J  -v'-a 

I  J'lii-'ih'iP  CliriKf'  Inn  Ifi*  nnn  CHpiiml  :   Ft  qnuni  g'nxe  oefHii- 

Hn  I  (|  I"  »!'  cp  s  ops  nn*»r*^  (piod  nee  l;iici»  rt'IisfioMicimvo- 

nia'.  i"JiP  cnii.i(|"rn.'     IIj  im  »aid  mioomj  the  rest  t«  have 

bnr'ic<i   lii«y;  'Qniii,  in  xivin-^'iti-MiiliiH  i-t  Hacr'is  R»ni-<ni>- 

riini  per'»»-tno  verailnr/     Th  •  s  mie  r>op<*  i"«  «crH<eil  by  Vi»e- 

sius,  mid  others,  of  hn%-ins  c«ii>ed  thi*  n<  bl«>  monnm^nti  of 

the  old  Rmnan  magnificence  lob«  des'royod,  l«»iit  ibojse  who 

came  to  Rome  nhouM  ^<ve  more  Httoiition  to  triumplial 

srehes,  &c.  than  to  boiy  tbinga.    Bayle,  DicL 
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nil  Peter's  keys  some  christen'd  Jove  adorn, 
And  Pan  to  IVIoses  lends  his  Pagan  horn;  110 

Sec  graceful  Venus  to  a  virgin  turned, 
Or  Phidias  broken,  and  Apelles  burn*d. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowKd,  shod,  unshod, 
PeeI'd,  paich'd,  and  piebald,  linsey-wolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers!  sU^veless  some,  and  shirtless  othcri 
That  once  was  Britain — Happy !  had  she  seen 
No  fiercer  sons,  had  Easter  never  been. 
In  peace,  great  goddess,  ever  be  adored  ; 
How  keen  the  war,  ifDulness  draw  the  sword!    120 
Thus  visit  not  thy  own  !  on  this  bless*d  age 
O  spread  ihy  influence,  but  restrain  thy  rago. 

And  sec,  my  son  !  the  hour  is  on  its  way, 
Thai  lifts  our  goddess  to  imperial  sway  ; 
This  r»v«>uriie  isle,  long  scvcr'd  from  her  reign, 
Dove-like  she  gathers  to  her  wings  again. 
Now  look  through  fate!  behold  the  scene  shedr&ws! 
What  aids,  what  armies,  to  assert  her  cause  ! 

RKUARKS.         ' 

Vcr.  1(W.  Ttll  Petor'rt  key*  ^oin;-  rliristeii'd  Jovo  adorn.] 
Advt  ihi<  j^ovfrn.iieiit  of  Kumti  dcvolvi^d  lo  iliu  Poims.  ilinir 
Zfiil  was  (.•fHoiiie  lime  t-xe.  l«^d  in  dn.iiidlg'iin^  the  hcHlhen 
tpni|dr8  Hiid  kIhiioh,  so  thnl  llie  (■ntlis  voHrcn  dciiirnypd 
innni  III  )iiuini-nis  ol'nn  iipiity  out  of  rug**,  iIihii  thest)  ouTof 
dcvuiion.  At  liMi^'li  tlu-y  i«|mred  «oiiih  oI"  tliu  tnnplPH,  by 
ciiiivtMiiii:;  Ihi-in  into  iiiiiig>-i«  orioiinlH.  In  iniirli  In  cr  tinufa, 
it  vvn*  iliouj^lit  ii«ci'i*!»iiry  lo  clinngu  ilie  siHtiiiM  of"  Apullo 
iind  riil!iir<,  on  lliH  toinl)  of  SniiiiiiXiiritiR,  into  hxvid  mid  Ju- 
iliih;  ihc  IvTvi  enxdv  iMCjiiitH  a  harp,  and  the  Gorjun's  head 
turned  lo  ihnl  of  llolo'.t!rne!4. 

V»T.  117,  118.  Ilnppy  !  hnd  Raster  nrver  hern  ]  Wan 
in  Enghmd  aiicienily,  ul>out  the  lij^ht  time  of  celebrating 

Vur.  1211.  Dove-like,  she  goihera]  This  is  fulfilkd  in 
tif  lounh  bni<k. 

V>-i.  1'iH.  What  aid*,  what  arinii>8,  to  amnrt  hnr  cauop!* 
i.  A.  OI'iMtHtu,  »nii«]unrif««,  rritiea,  divinon,  frceihinker*.  But 
{)«  thin  revolution  ia  only  here  w't  on  foot  bv  the  first  oftht'S* 
uiassH-,  tJiA  pfM«tii,  thoy  niiiyarK  hi-re  pariiculiirlv  relebratatl. 
«>.nd  )  he V  nnlv  properly  tall  under  the  care  and  review  of 
tiiiii  culi.atrue  of  Dulness,  the  laureate.    Tlio  oiiters,  who 


t»      roprs  pomcAL  works. 

See  all  her  pro^nj,  illostrioos  sigfat ! 
Behold  and  coaot  tbem,  as  tbej  me  to  light 
As  Berecjmh:a,  while  her  offspring  ne 
Ib  faooBge  to  the  mother  of  the  sky, 
6ar\-ejs  around  her,  in  the  Ueas'd  abode 
A  hundred  sons,  and  ererj  son  a  god: 
Not  with  lees  glory  mighty  Dalneas  crownM 
Shall  take  through  Grub-street  her  thomphant  i 
A  nd,  her  Parnassus  glancing  o*er  at  once. 
Behold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  donee. 

Mark  first  that  youth  who  takes  the  foremost  place, 
And  thrusts  his  person  full  into  your  face.  140 

With  all  thy  father's  virtues  bless'd,  be  bom  ! 
And  a  new  Cibber  shall  the  stage  adorn. 

A  second  see,  by  meeker  manners  known. 
And  modest  as  the  maid  that  sips  alone  ; 
From  the  strong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  get  free. 
Another  D*Urfey,  Ward  !  shall  sing  in  thee: 
Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gillhoase  moan,  ' 

And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  letom. 
Jacob,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  awe ;  * ' 

Nor  less  revere  him,  blunderboss  of  law.  150  ! 

KKMARK8. 

loiih  the  great  work,  are  reserved  for  the  fourth  book,  mhen  ■ 

tlie  i(oU(leK«  herMir  apfiears  io  full  glory.  I 

Ver.  140.    Jacob,  tb«  ^eourfe  uf  grammar,  nark,  with  '{ 

awe;]    '  This  gentleman  b  eon  of  a  cuiuiiderable  master  of  ;  J 

Rom»ey  io  Southaoiptooebire,  and  bred  to  tbe  law  under  a  j 
very  eminent  attorney,  who,  between  bis  mitre  laborious 

studies,  has  diverted  himself  with  poetrv.    He  is  a  great  ad-  '  | 

mirer  of  poeti  und  their  works,  which  has  occasioood  hioi  !  j 

to  try  bis  genius  that  way.    He  has  writ  io  Prose  tbe  Lives  >  i 

of  the  poets,  Essays,  and  a  sreat  many  law  books,  Tbe  Ae-  '  I 

eomptishtrd  Conveyancer,  Bfodern  Justice,  A.O.*  Giles  Jacob  ■  i 
off  himself,  Lives  of  Pools,  vol.  i.    He  very  groesly  and  ua- 

piovnked,  HbuMd  io  tbst  book  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  Gav.  : ! 

Ver.  149,  150.  | 

Jacob,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  awe  ] ' 

Nor  less  revere  htm,  blunderbuss  of  law.j  j  I 

There  may  seem  some  error  in  these  verses,  Mr.  Jaeob  ' ! 
saving  proved  our  author  to  bare  a  respf^rt  for  him,  V  w  this 
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Lo,  P    p    le*8  brow,  txemendous  to  the  town, 
Horaeck*8  fierce  eye,  and  Roome*B  funereal  firown. 
Lo  sneering  Goode,  half  malice  and  half  whim, 
A.  fiend  in  glee,  ridiculonslj  grim. 
Each  cygnet  sweet,  of  Bath  and  Tunbridge  race. 
Whose  tuneful  whistling  makes  the  waters  pass : 


undeniable  ar|aiiMOt:  *He  bad  once  a  regard  for  my  j«4f 
lucui ;  utberwiM  be  never  would  have  subecribed  two  gut' 
neas  to  me,  for  one  snBall  book  in  octavo.*  Jacob*t  l«ettar  to 
Dennis,  printed  in  Deontt's  Remarks  on  the  Duoclaid,  p.  48. 
Thererure  1  should  think  the  appeltation  of  blunderbuss  to 
Mr.  Jncob,  like  that  of  thunderbolt  to  Scipio,  was  meant  ia 
bis  honour. 

Mr.  Dennis  argues  the  same  way:  *My  writings  having 
made  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  sensiUe  men,  Mt 
F.  refiented,  and  to  give  proof  of  bis  repentance,  subseribsd 
to  mjf  two  volumes  of  Select  Works,  and  afterwards  to  my 
two  volumes  of  Letters.'  Ibid.  p.  80.  We  should  hence  bi- 
lieve,  the  name  of  Mr.  Dennis  hath  also  crept  into  Ibis  poem 
by  some  mistake.  But  from  hence,  gentle  reader!  thott 
roayest  beware,  when  thou  givest  thy  money  to  such  authors, 
not  10  flatter  thyself  that  thy  motives  are  good  nature  or 
charity. 

Ver.  153.  Horneck  and  Roome.]  These  two  were  vira* 
lent  party-writers,  worthily  coupled  together,  and  one  would 
think  prophetically,  since,  after  the  publishing  of  this  piece, 
the  former  dying,  tlie  latter  succeeded  him  m  honour  and 
employmenU  The  first  was  Philip  Horneck,  suthor  of  a 
Billingsgate  paper,  called  the  High  German  Doctor.  Ed- 
ward Roome  was  son  of  an  undertaker  for  funerals  in  Fleet* 
street,  and  writ  #ome  of  the  papers  called  Pasquin,  wherSi 
by  malicious  inuendns,  be  endeavoured  to  represent  our  an* 
thor  guilty  of  malevolent  praeiiees  with  a  great  mao  then 


aoder  prosecutioo  of  parliament    Of  this  man  was  mads 
following  epigram: 
*  You  ask  why  Roome  diverts  you  with  his  Jokes  1 


Yet  if  he  writes,  is  doll  as  other  folks ! 
You  wonder  at  it— This,  sir,  is  the  case. 
The  jest  is  lost  unless  he  prints  his  face.* 
P— le  was  the  author  of  some  vile  plays  snd  pamnhlets. 
He  published  abuses  on  our  author  in  a  paper  called  the 
Prompter. 

Ver.  153.    Goode,]    An  ill-natured  critic,  who  writ  a 
aatin:  on  otir  author,  called  the  Mock  iEsop,  and  many 
snonvmftus  libels  in  newspapers  for  hire. 
V.  r    \S*^.    Whonc  tuneful  whidtlini;  makes  the  waten 
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Each  toBgrter,  riddler,  every  nameleM  nai 
All  crowd,  who  foremost  shall  be  damn'd  to  1 
Some  strain  in  rhyme ;  the  muses,  on  their  racki, 
Scream  like  the  winding  often  thousand  jacks ;    100 
8ome,  free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check, 
Break  Priseian*s  head,  and  Pegasos's  neck ; 
Down,  down  the  lanim,  with  impetaoos  whiri. 
The  Flndan  and  the  Miltons  of  a  CarIL 

Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howK 
And  make  night  hideoos — Answer  him,  ye  owls ! 

Sense,  speech,  and  measure,  living  tongues  and  dead 
Let  all  give  way, — and  Mortis  may  be  read. 
Flow,  Welsted,  flow !  like  thine  inspirer,  beer,     169 
Tlioogh  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear ; 


psaa:]  There  were  several  Biieeesstons  r>r  these  sorts  of 
miaor  poets  at  Tutibridce,  Balh,  &;c.  singing  ibe  praise  of 
the  annual*  floarishin;  for  that  season ;  whose  names,  in- 
deed, would  be  nanseieaB,  and  therefore  the  poet  dun  them 
over  with  otben  in  general. 

Yer.  165.  Ralph.]  James  R^ph,  a  name  ioMrted  after 
Ike  first  editions,  not  known  lo  our  author  till  he  writ  a 
swearing  piece,  called  Snwuey,  very  abusive  of  Dr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Gay,  and  himself.  These  lines  allude  to  a  thing  of  his, 
SBtiUed  Night,  a  Poem.  This  low  writer  attended  his  own 
works  with  panegyrics  in  the  Journals,  and  once  in  particu- 
Isr  praised  himself  highlv  above  Mr.  Addison,  in  wretched 
rsmsrks  upon  that  author's  seconnt  of  Bogiish  Poets,  printed 
io  a  London  Journal,  Sept.  179B.  He  was  wholly  illiierato, 
sod  knew  no  lanjguage,  not  even  Freoeb.  Being  advised  to 
read  the  rules  ordraroatic  poetry  before  he  began  a  piay,  he 
smiled  and  replied,  ^Sbakspeare  writ  without  rules.*  He 
ended  at  last  in  the  common  sink  of  all  soch  writers,  a  no- 
Stieal  newspaper,  to  which  be  was  reeommended  by  his 
friend  Arnall,  and  received  a  small  pittance  for  pay. 

Ver.  166.    Morris]    Bessleel.    See  Book  ii. 

Yer.  109.    Flow,  Welsted,  dtc.^    Of  this  author  see  the 


Yer.  166.    Morris] 

.  .      5.1    Ofth 

Remark  on  Book  ii.  v.  309.    But  (to  be  impartial)  add  to  it 


tbe  following  different  character  of  him : 

*  Mr.  Welsted  had,  in  his  youth,  raised  so  great  ezpabta- 
Cions  of  his  future  genius,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  struggle 
between  the  most  eminent  of  the  two  universities,  whieb 
should  b^ve  the  honour  of  his  sducation.  To  compound 
this  be  (civilly)  beesme  a  member  of  both,  and  aAer  having 
■^ — d  soma  time  at  the  one,  he  removed  tc  the  other.  Frt  si 
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So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  overflowing,  though  not  full. 
Ah  Dennis !  Gildon,  ah  !  what  ill-starr*d  rage 
Divides  a  friendship  long  confirm'd  by  age  7 

RBMAKKB. 

liience  h«  returDed  to  town,  where  he  became  the  darling 
expectation  of  all  the  polite  writers,  whose  encouragement 
be  acknowledged  in  his  occosiunal  )K>ema,  in  a  mannei  ihst 
will  make  no  small  part  of  the  fame  of  his  protectors.  T* 
also  appears  from  his  works,  that  he  was  happy  in  the  pa 
tronage  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  present 
age. — Encouraged  by  such  a  coinbinalion  in  his  favour,  he- 
published  a  book  or  poems,  aome  in  the  Ovidian,  some  is 
the  Horaiian  manner;  in  both  which  ttie  most  exquisite 
}udges  pronounce  he  even  rivalled  his  mnsters. — His  love- 
verges  have  rescued  that  way  of  writing  from  contempt. — la 
his  translations,  he  has  given  us  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
his  author.  His  Ode — his  Epistle — his  Verses— his  Love- 
tale — ail,  are  the  most  perfect  things  in  allpoetry.*  Wel- 
•led  of  himself,  Char,  of  the  Times,  8vo.  1728,  page  93,  S4. 
It  should  not  be  forgot  fur  his  honour,  that  he  received  ai 
one  time  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  secret  lervics, 
among  the  other  excellent  authors  hired  to  write  anony- 
mously fur  the  ministry.  See  Report  of  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee, &c.  in  1743. 

Ver.  173.  Ah,  Dennis!  GilJon,  ah  !1  These  men  becams 
the  pnblic  scorn  by  a  mere  mistake  or  their  talents.  Thej 
would  needs  turn  critics  of  their  own  country  writers  (just 
as  Aristotle  and  Longinus  did  oftbeirs,)  and  discourse  upon 
the  boaoties  and  defects  of  composition : 

*  How  parts  relate  to  pRrts,  and  they  to  whole; 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul.' 

Whereas  had  they  followed  the  example  of  those  micro- 
seoffs  of  wit,  KuMer,  Burman,  and  their  followers,  in  verba 
criticifim  on  the  lenrned  lan^^nages,  their  aculeness  and  in 
dvstry  mieht  have  rniscd  them  a  name  pqusl  to  the  most 
famous  of  the  scholiasts.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  .ament 
the  lato  apoHtacy  of  the  prebendary  of  Rochester,  who  be- 
ginning in  BO  ^ood  n  train  has  now  turned  short  to  write 
comments  on  the  Fire-side,  ami  dreams  U|>nn  Shaksjieare: 
where  we  find  the  spirit  of  Oldmizon,  Gildon,  and  Dennis, 
4 II  revive«l  in  his  bRlabonred  observations.  Seribl. 

Here  Scriblenis,  in  this  affair  of  the  Fire-side,  I  want  thy 
osuhI  candour.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Upton  did  write  notes  upon 
It,  but  with  all  the  honour  and  good  fuith  in  the  world.  He 
took  it  to  be  a  panegyric  on  his  patron.  This  it  Is  to  hsvs 
til  do  with  wits;  n  commerce  unworthy  a  scholiast  of  so 
Mtlld  learning.  Ari». 

Vnr.  173     Ab,  Dennis,  &c.l    The  rrsd^^r  who  has  smb 
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Blorkhfd»  with  leuon  wickeJ  wiu  tibbnt. 
Bat  fool  Willi  fool  iM  bftzbaioiu  civil  war. 
Embnoe.  embrace,  mj  aons !  be  foes  no  more ! 
Nor  gUd  Tile  poeta  wiib  true  critics'  gofe. 

Behold  yoo  peir,  in  strict  embraces  joined ; 
How  like  in  mannen  and  how  like  in  mind !        IflD 


ftroaffa  tlM  eoans  of  UieM  doIm,  what  a  coutaot  atlaad 
aaee  Mr.  Deenii  psid  to  oor  aalbor  and  all  bit  works,  may 
yrbsps  woodsr  bs  ■honld  bs  mentioaed  bat  twice,  wad  so 
■lifliiljr  kMcJMd,  ia  this  ooeoi.  Hot  io  truth  fas  kioksd  upon 
bim  with  aoae  satoeai,  R>r  kaviitf  (more  jreoeroiuiy  thao  all 
tbe  raat)  nt  his  aane  to  each  wncings.  fie  wai  sko  a  rmj 
oU  sua  at  ifaii  tisBa.  By  his  owa  aeeoaal  of  hiisulf,  in 
Mr.  Jaeob*s  lives,  be  most  have  beeo  above  ihreeecora, 
and  happilv  lived  naay  vears  after.  So  that  he  was  leiiior 
to  Mr.  U'Vdejj  who  hitherto,  of  all  our  poeti,  eojoyed  the 


loMest  bodily  life. 

Vsr.  119.    noholfl  yoo  pair,  < 
Ihor  of  a  waskly  paper  called  The' Grumbler,  ss  the  other 


rer.  1'39.    Behold  yoo  pair,  itc]    Ooe  of  these  was  an- 


was  eoocsfsad  ia  aoochsr  called  Pss<]aia,  in  which  Mi. 
Pope  was  abossd  with  Ihedokeof  Buekin(bam,  sijd  bishop 
of  Bochsster.  They  also  ioioed  io  a  piece  ag aiost  his  first 
aadertakinf  to  translate  fate  Disd,  entitled  Homerides,  by 


m  Iliad  Ikignel,  printed  1715. 
Of  the  other  works  ol 


I  of  these  fBotleoMD  the  world  has 
heard  no  more,  than  it  would  (rf*  Mr.  Pope's,  ha«*  their  nnilad 
laodaUe  endeavoots  disooursged  him  from  ^  Jisoiiw  his 
studies.  How  few  good  works  had  ever  appesred  (ainca 
msoof  trae  merit  are  always  tfal  least  presamii^)  had  there 
been  always  such  champions  to  stifle  them  in  their  coneep> 
tioo !  And  wen  it  not  bettor  for  tbe  poblie,  that  a  millioe 
of  monstan  shoald  come  into  the  worU,  which  are  ears  to 
die  ss  sooo  as  bora,  than  that  the  ssrpmits  ehoaU  stnsfla 
ooe  Hercules  in  his  cradle  7 

Tbe  union  of  these  two  aathoffsgava  oecasioB  to  this  spi 
g~%m: 

*  Burast  and  Docket,  friends  ia  spita, 

Cams  hissing  out  in  verse ; 
Both  were  so  forward,  each  would  writa— 

Bo  dull,  each  bang  an  a — . 
Thus  Amphisbomaa  (I  have  read) 

At  either  end  assails; 
None  knows  which  leads  or  which  ia  led, 
For  both  heads  are  but  taih.* 
After  mnny  editions  of  this  poem,  tbe  author  tbooght  fit  ta 
omit  tbe  names  of  tbeso  two  persons,  whose  injury  to  him 
wa*  nf  nn  old  n  date. 
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Equal  in  wit,  and  equally  poiite, 
Shall  this  a  Pksquin,  that  a  Grumbler  write: 
like  are  their  merita,  like  rewards  they  share, 
That  shines  a  consul,  this  commissioner.* 

^  But  who  is  he,  in  closet  close  y-pent, 
or  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent?' 
'  Right  well  mine  eyes  arede  the  myster  wight, 
On  parchment  scraps  y-fed,  and  Wormiua  hight 
To  future  ages  may  the  dulness  last, 
Aa  thou  preservest  the  dulness  of  the  past !  190 

There,  dim  in  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  maik, 
Wits  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark, 
A  lumber-house  of  books  in  every  head, 
For  erer  reading,  never  to  be  read : 

But,  where  each  science  lifts  its  modem  type, 
History  her  pot,  divinity  her  pipe. 
While  proud  philosophy  repines  to  show, 
Dishonest  sight !  his  breeches  rent  below  ; 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo !  Henley  stands. 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands.  200 

KBMAKKB. 

Ver.  184.  That  Hhinm  a  consul,  iHm  commisfionsr. 
Bach  placed  were  given  nt  thi«  time  lu  such  sort  nf  writers. 

Ver.  187.     Mvster  wight. J    Uncouth  mortal. 

Ver.  188.  Wormius  hight]  Let  not  this  name,  parslj 
fictitious,  be  conceited  to  mean  the  learned  Olaus  Wormiua, 
much  less  (as  it  was  unwarrantably  foisted  into  the  iurrepti 
tioos  editions)  oar  own  antiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne,  whe 
bad  no  way  aggrlerM  our  poet,  hot  on  the  contrary  poblish> 
•d  many  curious  tracts  which  he  hath  to  hit  great  eontoot- 
ment  perused. 

Ver.  193.  Wits  who,  like  owls^  4cc.]  These  few  lines 
exactly  describe  the  right  verbal  critic:  the  darker  his  au' 
thor  is,  the  better  he  is  pleased ;  like  the  famous  quack  doe- 
tor,  who  put  up  in  bis  bills,  be  delighted  in  matters  of  diffi 
eulty.  Somebody  said  well  of  these  men,  that  their  heads 
were  libraries  out  of  order. 

Ver.  199.  Lo!  Henley  stands.  Sec.]  J.  Henley,  the 
orator ;  he  preached  on  tlie  Sundays  upon  theological  matters 
and  on  the  Wednesdays  upon  all  other  sciences.  Each 
auditor  paid  one  shilling.  He  declaimed  some  years  against 
the  greatest  persons,  and  occasionally  did  our  author  that 
honour.    Welsted,  in  Oratory  Tranaaotinns,  No  I,  pobliab 
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How  fluent  nonteiiM  tiicUw  from  hit  tonfoe ! 
How  Bweet  tbe  periock,  neither  said  oor  tanf ! 


«d  by  Henky  bimMir,  gives  the  fullowinf  heeooDt  of  him : 
*  He  was  born  at  Meltoa  Howbravt  in  Leiceetorahire.  Froa 
hi*  own  pertih  tchool  he  weat  to  Sl  Jobn's  CoUefe,  in  Cam> 
bridge.  He  began  there  to  be  oneafj ;  for  it  shocked  him  to 
0od  he  was  cororoaoded  to  believe  against  his  ownjadfnient 
to  pttints  of  religion,  philosophy,  ice  fur  his  genius  lenditf 
him  freely  to  dispute  all  proposiiioos,  and  call  all  points  to 
aeoount,  be  was  impatient  under  those  fimers  of  the  free- 
born  mind.  Being  admitted  to  priest*s  orders,  be  found  tho 
examination  very  short  and  superficial,  and  that  it  was  aoC 
necessary  to  eonform  to  the  Christian  rehgioo,  in  order 
either  to  deaoonship  or  priesthood-  He  eaoM  to  town,  and 
after  having  for  some  years  been  a  writer  for  bookselleii,  he 
bad  ui  amoition  to  be  so  for  ministers  of  state.  Tbe  only 
reason  he  did  not  rise  in  the  church,  we  are  told,  *  was  tM 
envy  of  others,  and  a  disrelish  entertained  of  himM>eoaase 
be  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  complete  spaniel.*  However 
be  oflbred  the  service  of  his  pen  to  two  great  nion,  of  opinion 
and  interests  directly  opposite ;  bv  both  of  whom  being  lo- 
Jected,  he  set  up  a  new  proieeU  and  styled  himself  tbe  Restorer 
of  ancient  Eloquence.  He  thought  *  it  as  lawful  to  take  a 
liocoee  from  the  king  and  parliament  in  one  place  as  aao- 
ther ;  at  Hiekes*s  Hall,  as  at  Doetors*  Commons ;  so  set  np 
Ms  oratory  in  Newport- market,  Boteher-row.  There,*  says 
bis  friend,  *he  had  the  assurance  to  form  a  plan,  whieh 
no  mortal  ever  thou^t  of;  be  bad  suocees  a^iast  all  oppo- 
sition ;  challenged  bis  advetsaries  to  fair  disputations,  sod 
Done  would  dispute  with  him;  writ,  read,  end  studied  twelvo 
hours  a  day ;  composed  three  dissertations  a  week  oo  oil 
subjects ;  undertook  to  leaeb  in  one  year  what  schools  and 
oni varsities  teach  in  five;  was  not  terrified  by  meoaoea,  in- 
sults, or  satires,  but  still  proceeded,  matured  bb  bold  schcnno, 
ond  put  tbe  church,  and  alt  thiit,  in  danger.* — Welsted, 
Narrative  in  Orat.  Transact.  No.  1. 

After  having  stood  some  prosecutions,  he  turned  hli 
rhetoric  to  boffbonery  upon  all  public  and  private  ooeor* 
renees.  All  this  passed  in  the  same  room,  where  soroetimet 
be  broke  Jests,  and  sometimes  that  bread  which  he  called 
the  primitive  eucbarist.  Th  s  wonderful  person  struck  me- 
dals, which  he  dis|)erssd  es  tickets  to  bis  subscribers;  the 
devioe  a  star  rising  to  tbe  meridian,  with  this  motto, 
AD  SYMMA:  and  below,  INVENIAM  VIAM  AVT 
PACIAM.  This  mao  bad  o  huodrod  pooods  o  veor  civan 
him  for  tbe  secret  service  of  a  wookly  popor  of  nmotoOifMo 
vooaense,  caUod  tbe  Hyp-Doctor. 
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soe 


Still  break  the  beoehei,  Henley !  with  th>  itnun. 
While  Sheilock,  Hare,  and  Gibson,  preach  in  vain. 
Oh  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age ! 
Oh  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  goda ! 
But  &te  with  batchers  placed  thy  priestly  staD, 
Meek  modem  iaith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ;    SIO 
And  bade  thee  lire,  to  crown  Britannia's  praise, 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolston's  daysr 

Yet  oh,  my  sons,  a  father's  words  attend : 
(So  may  the  fates  preserre  the  ears  you  lend :) 
*Tis  yours,  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke  to  blame, 
A  Newton's  genius,  or  a.  Milton's  flame : 
But  oh  I  with  One,  immortal  One  dispense, 
The  source  of  Newton's  light,  of  Bacon's  sense. 
Content  each  emanation  of  his  fires 
That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  inspires,       SSO 
Each  art  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  create, 
Whate'er  he  gives,  are  given  for  your  hate. 


RBMAB.K8. 

Ver.  904.  Sherlock,  Hare,  GibMO,]  Bishops  of  Salis- 
bury, Chtchesler,  and  London ;  whoie  lennone  and  pastoral 
letters  did  bonoar  to  their  coonuj  as  well  as  stations. 

Ver.  SIS.  Of  Toland,  and  Tindal,  see  Book  ii.  Tho. 
Woolston  was  an  impioas  madman,  who  wrote  ia  a  most 
iniotent  style  sf  ainst  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  yesr 
179S,  ate 

Ver.  813.  Tet  oh,  my  sons,  &e.]  The  caution  against 
blasphemy  here  given  by  a  departed  son  of  Dulnte  to  his  yet 
existing  brethren,  is,  as  the  poet  rishtly  intimates,  not  out 
of  tendernewi  to  the  ears  of  others,  but  their  own.  And  so 
we  see  that  when  that  dsnger  is  removed,  on  the  open  estab- 
.Ishroent  of  the  goddess  in  the  fourth  book,  she  eneoarsges 
her  sons,  end  they  beg  assistance  to  pollute  the  source  of 
light  itself,  with  the  same  virulence  they  had  before  doos 
the  purest  emsnations  from  it. 

Vsr.  SIS.    *Tis  yours,  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke  to  UamsL 

A  Newton^s  genius,  or  a  Milton's  flasae :] 

Thankfully  rseeived,  snd  fVeely  nssd,  is  this  sraeions  liesoes 

by  the  beloved  disciple  of  thatprinee  of  cabalistie  dunoss, 

the  tremendous  Hutchinson.    Hear  with  what  honest  plain- 
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Penitc,  bj  all  dime  in  man  nnawed. 

But,  *  Learn,  ye  Dunces !  not  to  acorn  joar  God. 

Thus  he,  for  then  a  ray  of  reason  stole 
Half  through  the  solid  darkness  of  hit  soul ; 
But  soon  the  cloud  returned,  and  d&us  the  sire : 
See  now,  what  Dulness  and  her  sons  admire ! 
See  what  the  charms,  that  smite  the  simple  heait 
Not  touch'd  by  nature,  and  not  reachM  by  art*     S90 

His  never-blushing  head  he  tnm*d  aside, 
(Not  half  so  pleased  when  Goodman  prophesied ;) 

ESMAEKS. 

neM  he  treateth  oar  fraat  g^omfltr.  '■  A»  tu  mathemsUeal 
denioiMtrfttioiJt,*  sauh  he, '  fuuoded  upon  iho  proportion*  ol 
lines  eod  cirrlei  to  each  other,  and  the  ringing  of  changes 
upon  figurea,  theae  have  no  more  tu  do  with  the  greatest  part 
oi*  philoaophy,  than  tbe^  have  with  the  man  iu  the  mooa. 
Indeedf  the  zeal  for  thia  sort  of  gibberish,  (mathematical 
priocipies)  is  greatly  abated  of  late:  and  thou^li  it  ia  now 
apwards  of  twentr  year*  that  the  Dagon  of  rooJem  philoso- 
phers, sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  lab  with  hi*  face  upon  the 
gfonud  before  the  ark  of  God,  Scripture  philosophy;  fur  so 
long  Moses**  Prineipia  have  been  publbhed ;  and  the  Trea- 
tise of  Power  Essential  and  Mechanical,  in  which  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  philosophy  is  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
has  been  published  a  dozen  years ;  yet  is  there  not  one  of 
the  whole  society  wbo  hath  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to 


raise  him  up.  And  so  lot  bim  lie.*  The  PbUoanphical  Prin- 
ciples of  Moses  asserted,  &c.  p.  3,  by  Julia*  Bate,  A.  M. 
cliaplaiji  lo  the  right  honournblo  thr  eirl  of  Harrington. 


London^744, 8vo.  Scribl. 

Vet.  894.  But,  *  Learn,  ye  Ounce* !  not  to  «cum  your 
Ood.*j  The  hardest  lesson  a  dunce  can  learn.  For  being 
bred  to  seom  what  he  does  not  understand,  that  which  b« 
understands  least  he  will  be  apt  to  scorn  mosu  Of  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  all  government,  snd,  in  the  poet's  opinion, 
even  ofthatof  Duloes*  herself,  ws  have  had  a  late  examplo, 
in  a  book  entitled  Philosopiiioal  Essay*  conoerning  Human 
Undorstnodina. 

Ver.  224.  Not  to  scorn  your  Ood.*]  See  this  subjeei 
pursued  in  Book  iv. 

Ver.  232.  (Not  half  so  pleased,  when  Goodman  jpropbesi 
ed.)]  Mr.  Gibber  tell*  us.  in  his  Life,  p.  140,  that  Goodman 
being  at  the  rehearsal  or  a  plar,  in  which  be  had  a  part, 
clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder,  ano  cried,  'If  he  does  not  make 
a  good  actor,  TU  be  d— d.*  *  And,'  says  Mr.  Gibber, '  I  make 
It  a  doestinn,  wbotber  Alexander  himself,  or  Gharles  lh« 
Twelhh  of  Sweden,  when  at  the  head  of  tbeir  first  victorious 
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And  look'd,  and  saw  a  saUe  sorcerer  rise. 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies : 
All  sudden,  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  ten  hom'd  fiends  and  giants  n.sh  to  war. 
Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth ; 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  miith, 
A  fi^,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball, 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  alL  841 

Thence  a  new  world,  to  nature's  laws  unknown, 
Breaks  out  refulgent,  with  a  heaven  its  own ; 
Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  runs. 
And  other  planets  cirele  other  suns. 
The  forests  dance,  the  rivers  upward  rise, 
Whales  sport  in  woods,  and  dolphins  in  the  tkiet; 
And  last,  to  give  the  wiiole  creation  grace, 
Lo !  one  vast  egg  produces  human  race. 
Joy  fills  his  soul,  joy  innocent  of  thought : 
*  What  power,*  he  cries,  *  what  power  these  wonden 
wrought  T'  MO 

*  Son;  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thee !  Look,  and  find 
Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 
Tet  wouldst  thou  mora  T  in  yonder  cloud  behold. 
Whose  sarsenet  skirts  are  ediged  with  flaming  gold, 
A  matchless  youth!  his  nod  these  worlds  controls, 
Wings  the  red  lightning,  and  the  thunder  rolls. 


amies,  could  fsal  a  greatsr  transport  is  their  basons  than  1 
did  io  mioe.* 

Vet.  833.  A  sable  toreerar.l  Dr.  Fanstos,  the  sobjeat 
of  a  Mt  of  fWrees,  which  lasted  in  Togiie  two  or  three  sea- 
sons,  in  which  both  playhouaea  strove  lo  outdo  each  other 
for  lome  yean.  All  the  extrava^ncet  in  the  •{ztorn  lines 
following,  were  introduced  on  the  stage,  and  freqnented  by 
perMM  of  the  arst  quality  in  England,  lo  the  tweoUeth  and 
thirtieth  time.  ,  ^         ^  _, 

Ver.«7,  Hell  rieoe,  heaven  deMsenda,  and  dance  oa 
eaHh :]  This  monstrous  absurdity  was  aetaally  repieaentod 
'in  Tibbald's  Rape  of  Proserpine. 

Ver.  848.  Lo !  ono  vast  egg.^  In  another  of  these  Imroei 
Harlequin  is  batched  upon  the  stage,  out  of  a  large  egg. 
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ABfel  of  Dulnen,  teoc  to  icaaer  round 

Her  magic  cluniM  o*er  all  onclassic  groand :  '• 

Voo  Man,  yoD  stina,  he  reara  at  pleasure  higher,  | 

111  nines  their  light,  and  sets  their  Barnes  on  fire.     9BD  ! 

Immortal  Rich !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease  .  | 

'Midst  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  peas;  i 

And,  prood  his  mistress*  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

But  1o !  to  dark  encounter  in  mid  air, 
New  wizards  rise  ;  I  see  m j  Cihber  there !  . 

Booth  in  his  cloudy  Ubemacle  shrined. 

On  grinning  dngons  thou  shalt  mount  the  wind  ' 

Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the  din,  ; 

Here  shoota  all  Dniry,  there  all  IineoIn*»-inn ;    SHO 

! 

1 1  V«r.  961.    iBBmoital  Kich !]    Mr.  J.  Rich,  mastsr  of  Um 

tliMtre-royal  in  Coveut-f  ardeo,  wss  tiie  fint  thai  excelled 
this  WSJ. 
Ver.  S66.    I  see  my  Gibber  theni)    The  history  oF  the 

I  fhreroinf  absardtties  is  verified  by  binMelf,  in  these  words. 

I;  (Life,  cbap.  zv.l    *Tbea  siMvng  forth  that  sttccesaion  of 

I  momtrnut  oaedleys  that  have  lo  long  infested  the  tagm, 

which  aroee  opon  one  soother  aiteraatpiy  at  both  houses, 
ooineiag  each  other  in  expeosn.*  He  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
eose  his  own  part  in  them,  as  follows: — '  Iff  am  aski^d  why 
I  aaaeited  1  I  have  no  better  excuse  for  my  error  than  to 
CO''  ■  I  did  it  against  mv  conecience,  and  had  not  virtue 
'  a  .  to  starve.  Had  Heory  IV.  of  France  a  better  for 
^M  his  religion  ?  I  was  still  in  my  heart.,  as  much  as 
^  could  be,  on  the  side  of  truth  and  sonse :  but  with  this 
iiffereoee,  that  I  had  their  leave  to  quit  them  when  lliey 
SooM  not  support  me.  But  let  the  question  go  which  way  it 
will,  Harry  IVth  has  always  been  allowed  a  great  ma.^.* 
This  must  be  confessed  a  full  answer :  only  the  question  sUI) 
seems  to  he,  1.  How  the  doing  a  thing  against  one*8  con- 
science is  an  exense  for  it  1  and,  2dly,  It  will  be  hard  to  prove 
bow  he  got  the  leave  of  truth  and  sense  to  quit  their  service, 
unless  he  can  pioduee  a  certificate  that  he  ever  was  in  it 

Ver.  9fW,  967.    Booth  and  Gibber  were  joint  managers  of 
the  theaire  in  Orary-lsne. 

Ver.  888.    On  grinning  dracons  thou  shalt  mount  the  . 

wind.]    In  his  letter  to  Mr.  P.  Mr.  G.  solemnly  declares  this  j 

not  lo  be  iiieraliy  Urue.    We  hope,  therefore,  Uie  reader  wU 
anderstand  it  allegorieally  only. 

I 
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Coatending  theatres  our  empire  raise, 
Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

And  are  these  wonders,  son,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Unknown  to  thee?    These  wonders  are  thy  own. 
These  fate  reserved  to  grace  thy  reign  dirine. 
Foreseen  by  me,  bat,  ah !  withheld  from  mine.  ^ 
In  Lud's  old  walls  though  long  I  ruled,  renown*d 
Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resound; 
Though  my  own  aldermen  conferr'd  the  bays, 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise,                 880 
Tlieir  full  fed  heroes,  their  pacific  mayors, 
Their  annual  trophies,  and  their  monthly  wan : 
Though  long  my  party  built  on  me  their  hopes. 
For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  roasting  popes : 
Yet  lo !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on ! 
Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 
Avert  it,  Heaven !  that  thou,  my  Gibber,  e'er 
Shouldst  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smilhfield  fair ! 
Like  the  vile  straw  that 's  blown  about  the  streets, 
The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets,                  290 
Coach'd,  caned,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast. 
And  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 
Happier  thy  fortunes !  like  a  rolling  stone. 
Thy  giddy  dulneas  still  shall  lumber  on. 
Safe  in  its  heaviness  shall  never  stray, 
But  lick  up  every  blockhead  in  the  way^ 

EBMARKS. 

Ver  282.    Annual  trophies  on  the  lord-aiayor*s  day ;  and 
monthly  wars  in  the  artillery  ^ound.  " 

Ver.  383.    Though  long  my  party.]    Setlle,  like  most 

Ktrty  write™,  was  very  uncertain  in  his  political  principles. 
0  was  employed  to  hild  the  pen  in  the  character  of  a  popish 
succ^orrbut  afterward,  printed  his  narrative  on  the  other 
So  He  had  managed  the  cewmony  of  a  famous  pope- 
burning!  on  Nov.  177l«);  then  became  a  trooper  in  king 
JsS«5?rmy,  at  Hiunslow-hoath.  After  the  fteyolution. 
hSk^pt  a  bJith  at  Bartholomew-fa^  T**!"^  S  ?JL1o  . 
•Iii-S  «»  Geor«e  for  England,  he  acted  In  bis  old  af^  in  a 
dS5^n®oV?S7^e«lhS1f  hiaWni^^^^^^  was  at  last 

takfn  into  the  Charterhouse    and  there  died,  aged  sixty 
years 
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Thee  ■hmll  the  patriot,  thee  the  ooartier  taite* 

And  eyeiy  yeir  be  duller  than  the  last, 

Till  raiaed  Grom  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court. 

Her  seat  imperial  Dulness  shall  transpoit.  9M 

Already  opera  prepares  the  way, 

The  sure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  sway ; 

Let  her  thy  heart,  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage, 

The  third  mad  passion  of  thy  doting  age. 

Teach  thou  the  warbling  Polypbeme  to  roar, 

And  scream  thyself  as  none  e'er  scream'd  before ' 

To  aid  our  cause,  if  heaven  thou  canst  not  tmid, 

Hell  thou  shalt  move  i  for  Faustus  is  our  friend ; 

Pluto  with  Cato  thou  for  this  shah  join. 

And  link  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Proserpine.        310 

Grub-ttreet!  thyJkll  should  men  and  gods  conqure. 

Thy  stage  shall  stand,  insure  it  but  from  fire; 

KBMAKK8. 

Ver.  397.  Thee  sball  ibe  patriot,  theo  the  courtier  taste,] 
It  stood  io  the  firit  edition  wiih  bianki,  *  *  and  *  *.  Coo- 
eaneo  was  sure  *  they  must  need*  mean  nobody  bat  King 
Goorn  and  Qoeen  Caroline;  and  said  he  would  loaiit  it  was 
to.  till  the  poet  cleared  himielf  by  fiiiing  np  the  blanks 
otherwiae,  afreoably  to  the  context,  and  consilient  with  bii 
allegiance.'  Pref.  to  a  collection  of  verMS,  letters,  kjo. 
af  ainet  Mr.  P.  printed  for  A.  Moore,  p.  6. 

Ver.  305.  Polypbeme.]  He  irantlated  the  Italian  opera 
of  Polifeino;  but  unfortunately  lost  tbe  whole  jeat  or  the 
■tory.  The  CjtAop  atki  UItsms  his  name,  who  teDs  biai 
hi*  name  is  Neman :  after  bis  eye  is  put  out,  he  roars  and 
calls  the  brother  Cyclops  to  his  aid :  they  inquire  who  has 
hurt  himj  he  answers  Noman:  wbsreupoo  they  all  ge 
away  af  fin.    Our  ingenious  translator  made  Ulysses 

_„..-.._  ••      .     ^      '"weilbeo 


swor,  I  take  no  name  ;  whereby  all  that  foUowei    

onintelUfible.    Heoee  it  appears  that  Mr.  Cibbsr  (whs 
values  hunself  on  sobscribiog  to  tbs  Eogtish  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad)  had  not   that  merit  with  respect  to  the 
Odyssey,  or  he  might  have  boM  better  instrooied  in  the  * 
Greek  pannolofy. 

Ver.  308, 309.    Faostos,  Pinto,  ice]    Names  of  missrft- 
*ble  fkrees  which  it  was  the  custom  to  act  at  the  end  of  the 
best  uafpdies,  to  spoil  the  digsstioB  of  the  audieooe. 

Ver.  819.  Insure  it  but  irom  fire;]  In  Tibbald*s  fkroe 
of  Proserpine,  a  com  field  was  set  oo  fire;  whereupon  the 
other  playnouse  had  a  bam  burnt  down  for  the  i 
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Another  .^schjlos  appears !  prepare 
For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  fiiir ! 
In  flames,  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed, 
While  opening  hell  spouts  wild-fire  at  your  head. 

Now,  Bayius,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  lMt>w, 
And  place  it  here !  here,  all  ye  heroes,  bow ! 

This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes : 
Phe  Augustus  bom  to  bring  Satumian  times.        880 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year; 
See !  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  re-appear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Ptuebus  wears  thy  bays ! 
Our  Midas  sits  lord  chancellor  of  plays! 
On  poets*  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ ! 
Lo !  Ambrose  Phillips  lb  preferr'd  for  wit ! 

RXMARKS. 
of  the  spectaUHra.    They  also  rivalled  each  other  in  ihowiaf 
the  barnings  of  hell-fire,  in  Dr.  Faustus. 

Vei.  313.  Another  ^chylus  appears !]  It  is  reportsd  of 
^Sichylua,  that  when  his  tragedy  of  the  Furies  was  acted, 
that  the  audience  were  so  terrified,  that  the  children  fell  into 
fits,  and  the  bic-bellied  women  miscarried. 

Ver.  335.  On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ!] 
W — m  Benson  (surveyor  of  the  buildings  to  his  majesty  K. 
George  I.)  gave  m  a  report  to  the  lords,  that  their  House  and 
Painted-chamber  a4Joming  were  in  immediate  danger  of 
filling.  Whereupon  the  fords  met  in  a  committee  to  ap- 
poiat  some  other  place  to  sit  in,  while  the  house  should  be 
taken  down.  But  it  being  proposed  to  cause  some  other 
bailden  first  to  inspect  it,  they  found  it  in  very  good  condi^ 
tion.  The  lords,  upon  this,  were  goin^  upon  an  addrets  to 
the  king  against  Benson,  for  such  a  misrepresentation ;  bat 
the  earfof  Sunderland,  then  secretary,  ^ve  them  an  aaaur* 
ance  that  his  majesty  would  remove  him,  which  was  done 
«eeordingly.  In  favour  of  this  man,  the  famous  sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  had  been  architect  to  the  crown  for  above 
fifty  years,  who  had  built  most  of  the  churches  in  Londoe. 
laid  the  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lived  to  finish  it,  had 
been  displaced  from  his  employment  at  the  ag«  of  near 
nhBSCy  years. 

Ver.  386.  Ambroee  Phillips.]  <  He  was,'  saith  Mr.  Jacob. 
yws  of  the  wits  at  Button's,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace . 
bnt  he  bath  since  met  with  higher  preferment  in  Ireland : 
and  a  much  greater  character  we  have  of  him  in  Mr.  Git- 
don's  Complete  Art  of  PoeUy,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  'Indeed  he 
confesses,  he  darcrf  not  set  him  quite  on  the  sane  foot  with 

Vol.  11.  18 
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See  onder  Ripley  rite  a  new  WhitebaU, 
While  Jones*  and  Boyle*t  united  Uboon  fiJl : 
While  Wren  with  eorrow  to  the  grave  deaoendt, 
Gay  diet  unpension'd,  with  a  hundred  friendt ;     SSO 

KKMAEKl. 

VirfU,  Im(  it  thoald  Mem  flaUerj,  bat  b«  b  much  mittakaa 
IT  poMerit^  do«  not  afford  bim  a  greater  ettaera  than  be  at 
preeent  eojojra.*  He  eDdeavoured  to  create  aome  rolaoodef 
auodiof  between  oar  author  and  Mr.  AddiM>a,  whom  abo 
•oon  after  be  aboaed  aa  much.  Hra  constant  cry  wai,  that 
Mr.  P.  was  an  enemy  to  the  fovemment ;  and  in  particular 
be  was  the  arowed  author  of  a  report  Tory  nidoitrioaalT 
apread,  that  be  bad  a  band  in  a  partjr-paper  called  the  Ex 
aminer:  a  fabebood  well  known  to  tboae  yet  Uvinf,  who 
had  the  direction  and  publication  of  it 

Ver.  398.  While  Jonea*  and  Boyle'e  united  laboara  (all :) 
At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  written,  the  banquetint^ 
house  of  Whitehall,  the  church  and  piazza  of  Covent-car- 
den,  and  the  palace  and  chapel  of  Somerset- bouse,  the 
works  of  the  fkmoos  Inigo  Jones,  bad  been  for  many  years 
ao  nef  lected,  aa  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin.  The  portico  of 
Covent-carden  obureh  bad  been  Just  then  restored  and 
beauti6ed.  at  the  expense  of  the  «arl  of  Burlington ;  who,  at 
the  same  time,  by  hb  publication  of  the  designs  of  that  great 
uaster  and  Palladio,  aa  well  as  by  many  n<%le  buildings  of 
Ws  own,  rerived  the  true  taste  of  architecture  in  thb  kioff 
dom.  J 

«..?•'•*?¥•  ^f^^  nopeosion'd,  Ac.l  See  Mr.  6ay*a 
Able  of  the  Hare  and  many  Friends.  Thb  gentleman  was 
eariy  in  the  fneodship  of  our  author,  which  continued  to  bb 
death.  He  wrote  seTeral  works  of  humour  with  rreat  sue- 
oeas.  the  Shepherd's  Week,  Trivia,  the  What  d'^  call  it. 
Fables,  and  lastly  the  celebrated  Beggar's  Opera:  a  niece 
of  satire  which  hit  afl  tastes  and  degreea  of  men,  <h>m  tboee 
of  the  highest  quality  to  the  very  rabble:  that  Terse  ol 

*  Primorea  populi  arripolt,  populumqoe  tribotira/ 
ooaM  nerer  be  so  juatly  applied  as  to  this.  The  vast  sao- 
oaas  ofH  was  onprecedented,  and  almost  incredible:  what  b 
related  of  the  wonderfbl  effbcta  of  the  aacient  music  or 
tragedy  hardly  came  up  to  it:  Sophocles  and  Eurinidea 
were  bas  foHowed  and  famous.  It  waa  acted  in  London 
ai«ty-three  days,  uninterrupted ;  and  renewed  the  next  sea- 
eon  with  eqosl  applauses,  ft  spread  Into  all  the  great 
towns  of  England,  was  played  in  many  places  to  the  thirtictb 
and  fortieth  time,  and  at  Balh  and  Brbtol  fifty,  9lc  It 
■lada  its  progieas  rato  Wale*,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  where 
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Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift !  thy  fiUe ; 
And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  comment  and  translate. 
Proceed,  great  days !  till  learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  birrh  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 

REMARKS, 
it  waa  performed  twenty-four  days  together;  it  waa  laat 
aeted  in  Minorca.  The  fame  of  it  waa  not  confined  to  the 
aatbor  oTiIy :  the  ladiea  carried  about  with  them  the  favour- 
ite aongs  of  It  in  fana;  and  houaea  were  furniahed  with  it  in 
•creena.  The  peraoo  who  acted  Polly,  till  then  obaeura,  be- 
came at  once  toe  favourite  of  the  town:  her  pictures  were 
engraved,  and  aold  in  great  numbera,  her  life  written,  books 
of  lettera  and  veraea  to  ber  puUiahed ;  and  pamphlela  made 
even  of  ber  aayinga  and  jeata. 

Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  Enfland,  for  that  aeaaoD,  the 
Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for  ten  years. 
That  idol  of  the  nobility  and  people,  which  the  great  eritie 
Mr.  Denniaby  the  labouia  and  outcries  of  a  whole  life  could 
not  overthrow,  waa  demoliahed  by  a  aingle  atroke  of  this 
fentleman*B  pen.  Tfaia  happened  in  the  year  17S8.  Yet  ao 
great  waa  hia  modeaty,  that  he  constantly  prefixed  to  all  the 
editiouB  of  it  this  motto:  JV*0«  ktee  novinnu  esst  nikU. 

Ver.  332.  And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  comment  and  trans- 
late.] The  author  here  plainly  laments,  that  be  waa  so  long 
employed  in  translating  and  commenting.  He  began  the 
Hied  in  1713,  and  finished  it  in  1719.  The  edition  oTShak- 
apeare  (which  he  nndertook  merely  becauae  nobodv  elae 
would)  took  up  near  two  yeara  more  in  the  drudgery  or  eom- 

Cring  impreaaiona,  rectifying  the  8eenery,&e.  and  the  trans- 
ion  of  the  Odyaaey  employed  him  from  that  time  to  17S5. 

Ver.  333.  Proceed,  great  daya!  4cc]  It  may,  perhapa, 
asem  incredible,  that  ao  great  a  revolution  in  learning  as  is 
here  prophesied,  should  be  brought  about  by  aueh  weak  in> 
stroments  as  have  been  [hitherto]  described  in  our  poem : 
but  do  not  thou,  gentle  reader,  rest  too  secure  in  thy  eon- 
tempi  of  these  instruments.  Remember  what  the  Doteh 
stones  aomewhera  relate,  that  a  great  part  of  their  provinces 
waa  once  overflowed,  by  a  amall  opening  made  tn  one  of 
their  dykea  by  a  aingle  water  rat. 

However,  that  such  ia  not  serioualy  the  Judgment  of  oar 
poet,  but  that  he  conceiveth  better  hojpea  from  the  diilgeoee 
of  our  schools,  from  the  regularity  or  our  universities,  the 
diaoemment  of  our  great  men,  the  accomplishments  of  our 
nobility,  the  encouragement  of  our  patrons,  and  the  gsolns 
of  our  writers  of  all  kinds  rnotwithfltanding  somn  few  ex- 
ceptions in  each,)  may  plainly  be  seen  from  his  coneluaion  { 
Where,,  eansing  nil  this  vision  to  pass  throuffh  the  Ivory  gstOi 
he  expressly,  in  the  language  of  poesy,  declares  all  such  im- 
sgioatiooB  to  be  wild,  ungrounded,  and  fictitious.    SeribL 
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Till  Thamet  we  Eton*t  sont  for  ever  play, 
TUl  Weatinuister*!  whole  jear  be  holiday. 
Till  lata*  eldera  reel,  their  pupila  aport. 
And  alma  mater  lie  diaaolVed  in  port  !* 

*  Enough !  enough  !* — the  raptured  monarch  eria^ 
And  through  the  ivory  gate  the  viaion  fliee.  S40 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

ABGUMENT. 
The  poat  being,  in  tbia  book,  to  declare  the  completion 
of  tlw  propbeciaa  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  former 
BMkea  a  new  invocation ;  aa  the  greater  poeta  aie 
wont,  when  aome  high  and  worthy  matter  ia  to  be 
aung.  He  abowa  the  goddeaa  coming  in  Im*  m^}eaty, 
to  deatroy  order  and  icienoe,  and  to  aubatitute  the 
kingdom  of  the  Dull  upon  earth.  How  ihe  leada  cap> 
tive  the  iciencea.  and  ailencea  the  muaei ;  and  wliat 
tbey  be  who  aucoeed  in  their  stead.  All  her  childien. 
by  a  wonderftil  attraction,  are  drawn  about  har;  and 
bear  along  with  them  diveta  otbera,  who  promote  her 
empire  by  connivance,  weak  reaiatance,  or  discourage- 
ment  of  arte;  auch  at  half>wita,  taateleae  admireta, 
vain  pretendere,  the  flattereraof  duncea,  or  the  patrona 
of  tbem.  All  theae  crowd  round  her;  one  of  them, 
oflbring  to  approach  her,  ia  driven  back  by  a  rival,  but 
ahe  commends  and  encourages  both.  The  llrat  who 
apeak  in  form  are  the  geniuses  of  the  schools,  who  ae* 
sure  her  of  their  care  to  advance  her  cause  by  confining 
youth  to  words,  and  keeping  tbem  out  of  the  way  ef 
real  knowledge.  Their  address,  and  ber  gracious  an- 
awef;  with  ber  charge  to  them  and  the  univeraitiea. 
Ttn  universities  appear  by  their  proper  deputies,  and 
aasure  her  that  the  same  method  ia  observed  in  tha 
progress  of  education.  The  speech  of  Aristarchus  on 
this  subject.  They  are  driven  off  by  a  band  of  young 
gentlemen  returned  (torn  travel  with  their  tutoni; 
one  of  whom  delivers  to  the  goddeaa.  in  a  polite  oca- 
tion,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and  Oniita  of 
'.heir  travels:  presenting  to  her  at  the  aame  time  a 
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jroimgnobleiiMnperftcUyaeeompUfllwd.    SlienwiTw 
nun  gradoiuly,  and  enduea  him  with  the  happy 
quality  of  want  of  shame.    She  eeee  loitering  about 
her  a  number  of  indolent  persona  abandoning  all  busi- 
ness  and  duty,  and  dying  with  laziness:  to  these  ap- 
proaches the  antiquary  Annius,  entreating  her  to 
make  them  virtuosos,  and  assign  them  over  to  him; 
but  Mummius,  another  antiquary,  complaining  of  hia 
iVaudulent  proceeding,  she  finds  a  method  to  reconcile 
their  diflbrenoe.    Then  enter  a  troop  of  people  fkntas- 
ticaUy  adorned,  oflbring  her  strange  and  exotic  pre- 
sents: amongst  them,  one  stands  forth  and  demands 
Justice  on  another,  who  had  deprived  him  of  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  nature ;  but  he  Justifies  him 
self  so  well,  that  the  goddess  gives  them  both  her  ap- 
probation.   She  recommends  to  them  to  find  proper 
employment  for  the  indolents  before  mentioned,  in  the 
study  of  butterflies,  shells,  birds'  nesu,  moss,  Ac.,  but 
with  particular  caution,  not  to  proceed  beyond  trifles, 
to  any  useful  or  extensive  views  of  nature,  or  of  the 
Author  of  nature.    Against  the  last  of  these  appre- 
hensioBs,  she  is  secured  by  a  hearty  address  from  the 
minute  philosophers  and  free-thinkers,  one  of  whom 
■peaks  in  the  name  of  the  rest.    The  youth  thus  in- 
structed  and  principled,  are  delivered  to  her  in  a  body, 
by  the  hands  of  Silenus;  and  then  admitted  to  taste 
the  cup  of  the  Magus,  her  high  priest,  which  causes  a 
total  oblivion  of  all  obligations,  divine,  civil,  moral 
or  rational.    To  these,  her  adepts,  she  sends  priests, 
attendants,  and  comforters,  of  various  kinds;  confers 
on  them  orders  and  degrees ;  and  then  dismissing  them 
with  a  speech,  confirming  to  each  his  privileges,  and 
telling  what  she  expects  from  each,  concludes  with  a 
yawn  of  extraordinary  virtue:  the  progress  and  eflbett 
whereof  on  all  orders  of  men,  and  the  consummaUoa 
of  all  in  the  restoration  of  night  and  chaos  conclude 
thepoem. 


BOOK  IV. 


Ykt,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  Chaos,  and  eternal  Night  i 
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Of  dukMH  nriUe  M  aacb  be  kM, 
As  half  to  ihow,  ktlf  ywI  the  d«ep  imwit. 
Ye  powen !  whose  myeteriet  restored  I  sing^ 
To  whom  Time  bean  me  on  his  rapid  wing, 
Suspend  a  while  your  force  inertly  strong, 
Then  take  at  once  the  poet  and  the  song. 

Now  flanr.ed  the  dog-star's  nnpropitioos  ray. 
Smote  erery  brain,  and  wither*d  every  bay :  10 

Sick  was  the  svn,  the  owl  fonook  his  bower. 
The  BMOD-stmek  prophet  fek  the  madding  hour: 
Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos  and  of  Night, 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould. 
And  bring  Satumian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

RBMARK8. 
Thi*  book  may  properly  be  distinfruiabed  from  the  former, 
by  xhti  name  of  the  Greater  Dunciad,  not  ao  indeed  in  aize, 
but  ill  iubject ;  and  lo  far  contrary  to  the  dtatioction  an- 
eientlj  made  of  the  Greater  and  Leaser  Iliad.  Bat  much 
are  they  miatakeD  who  imagine  this  work  in  any  wise  infe- 
rior to  the  former,  or  of  any  other  band  than  of  our  poet ;  of 
wbieb  I  an  much  mora  oertain  than  that  the  Iliad  itself  was 
the  work  of  Solomoo,  or  the  Batnchomuomachia  of  Homer, 
as  Barnes  hath  alBrmed.  BentL 

Ver.  1,  iLc.]  This  is  an  inTocation  of  mach  piety.  The 
yovt.  willing  to  approre  himself  a  genuine  son,  beginneth 
by  showing  (what  is  erer  agreeable  to  Duloeas)  bis  high  re- 
spect for  antiquity  and  a  great  family,  how  dead  or  dark 
soeTer:. next  deelareth  bis  passioa  for  ejcplainiog  mysteries; 
abd  lastly  his  impatience  to  be  re-united  to  her.  SeribL 
Ver.  2.  l/read  Chaos,  and  eternal  Night!!  Invoked,  as 
the  restoration  of  their  empire  is  the  action  of  the  poem. 

Ver.  14.  To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light,]  The 
two  great  ends  of  her  mission :  the  one  io  quslity  of  dangbter 
of  Chaos,  the  other  as  daughter  of  Ni^ht  Order  here  is  to 
be  understood  extensively,  both  as  civil  and  moral ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  high  and  low  io  society,  and  true  and  fabs 
hi  individuals :  light  as  intellectual  only,  wit,  science,  arts. 
Ver.  15.  Of  dull  and  venal.]  The  alle^ry  oontinned ; 
dull  referring  to  the  eittnction  of  light  or  science :  venal  to 
the  destruction  of  order,  and  the  truth  of  things. 

Ibid.  A  new  world.]  In  allusion  to  the  Epicurean 
opinion,  that  from  the  dissoluti<Hi  of  the  natural  world  into 
Night  and  Chaos,  a  new  one  abould  arise ;  this  the  poet  ai 
odiog  to,  in  the  production  of  a  new  moraJ  world,  makes  if 
|«rtske  of  its  original  prinei|ries. 
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She  moiuitB  the  throne :  lier  head  a  clond  eoih 
ceal*d, 
tn  broad  effiilgenoe  all  below  revealed : 
( 'Tis  thua  aapiring  Dolneaa  eTer  ahinea :) 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  aon  reclines.  SO 

Beneath  her  footstool,  science  groans  in  ehains, 
And  wit  dreads  exile,  penalties,  and  pains. 


Ver.  16.    Lead  and  gold.]    i.  e.  dull  and  Tenal. 

Ver.  90.  Her  laureate  son  recline*.]  With  great  jodf- 
nent  it  is  imagined  by  the  poot,  tliat  such  a  colloafoa  as 
DulnesB  had  elected,  should  sleep  on  the  throne,  and  have 
rery  little  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  Accordingly  he 
hath  done  Utile  or  nothing  from  the  day  of  hie  anointing ; 
haring  passed  through  the  second  book  without  taking  part 
in  any  thing  that  was  transacted  about  him ;  and  through 
the  third  in  profound  sleep.  Nor  ought  this,  well  oonsider- 
ed,  to  seem  strange  in  oar  days,  wiien  so  many  king-consorts 
have  done  the  like.  Seribl. 

This  verse  our  excellent  laureate  took  so  to  heart,  that  he 
appealed  to  all  mankind,  *  if  he  was  not  as  seldom  asleep  as 
any  fool!*  But  it  in  hoped  the  poet  hath  not  injnred  him, 
but  rather  verified  his  prophecy  (p.  843  of  his  own  Life,  8vo. 
eh.  iz.)  where  he  says,  *the  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased 
to  find  me  a  dunce  in  my  old  ace,  as  he  was  to  prove  nra  a 
brisk  bloekhead  in  my  youth.^  Wherovw  there  was  any 
room  for  brtskneas,  or  alacrity  of  any  sort,  even  in  sinking, 
be  hath  bad  it  allowed ;  but  here,  where  there  is  nothing  for 
him  to  do  bat  to  take  his  natural  rest,  he  most  permit  his 
historian  to  be  silent.  It  is  from  their  actions  only  that 
princes  have  their  eharneter,  and  poets  from  their  works; 
and  if  in  those  he  be  as  much  asleep  as  any  fool,  the  poet 
mast  leave  him  and  them  to  sleep  to  all  eternity.     Btnti. 

Ibid.  Her  laevoats.]  *  When  I  find  my  name  in  the  sa- 
tirieal  works  of  this  poet,  I  never  look  upon  it  as  any  malice 
nseant  to  me,  bat  profit  to  himself.  For  he  considers  that 
my  faee  is  more  known  than  most  in  the  nation;  and  there- 
feie  a  lick  at  the  laureate  will  be  a  sure  bait  mi  eaptmndum 
fnOguB,  to  eatch  little  readers.*  Life  of  Colley  Gibber,  eh.  li. 

Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  the  works  of  onr  poet  have 
owed  their  saeoeas  to  this  ingenioas  expedient,  we  henee  do- 
rive  an  unanswerable  argnment,  that  this  fourth  Danciad, 
as  well  ss  the  former  three,  hath  had  the  author's  last  hand, 
and  was  bv  him  intended  for  the  press :  or  ebs  to  what  pur- 
pose hath  he  crowned  it,  as  we  see,  by  this  finishing  stroke, 
tbejKofitoble  lick  at  the  laureate  1  B§mU. 

Ver.  SI,  83.    Beneath  ber  footstool,  9te,]    We  are  nest 
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Then  fouiM  lebeUioiM  logic  {agg'd  mod  boiwd , 

There,  itrippM,  fair  riieioric  langaisli'd  on  tbe  grooad 

Hie  bfamted  anm  by  lophistiy  are  borne. 

And  ahameleM  Biliingagate  her  robes  adorn. 

Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn. 

Chicane  in  fnrs,  and  casoistry  in  lawn. 

Gasps,  as  they  straighten  at  each  end  the  cord. 

And  dies,  when  Dulness  gives  her  Page  the  word  30 

Mad  Mathesis  alone  was  unconfined. 

Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind. 

Now  to  pure  space  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 

Now  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it  square. 

But  held  in  tenfold  bonds  the  Muses  lie, 

WBtch*d  both  by  Envy*s  and  by  Flattcry^s  eye ; 

There  to  her  heart  sad  Tragedy  addressed 

The  dagger  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast ; 

Bat  sober  History  restraint  her  rage. 

And  promised  tengeance  on  a  barbarous  age.         40 


pr«Mnted  with  ibe  picture  uf  thu«e  whom  the  godden  leads 
into  captivity  Science  is  ooly  depressed  and  confined  so  as 
to  be  rendered  useless;  bat  wit  or  genius,  as  a  more  dangei^ 
ous  and  active  enemy,  punished,  or  driven  away :  Dulness 
being  often  reconciled  in  some  degree  with  learning^  bat 
never  upon  any  terms  with  wit.  And  accordingly  it  will  be 
seen  that  she  admits  something  like  each  science,  as  easui*- 
try,  sophistry,  Ate.  but  nothing  like  wit;  opera  alone  supply 

*%er.^.  Gives  her  Page  the  word.]  There  was  a  judge 
af  this  name,  always  ready  to  hang  any  man  that  came  be- 
"ore  him,  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  give  a  hundred  mise- 
rable examples,  during  a  long  life,  even  to  his  dotage.-- 
Though  the  candid  Scriblerus  imagined  Page  here  to  mean 
no  more  than  a  page  or  mute,  and  to  allude  to  the  custom 
of  strangling  state  criminals  in  Turkey  by  motes  or  pages. 
A  practice  more  decent  than  that  of  our  Page,  who  before 
he  banged  any  one,  loaded  him  with  reproachful  language. 

Scribl. 
Ver.  39.  But  sober  History.l  History  attends  on  tragedy, 
satire  on  comedy,  as  their  substitutes  in  the  discharge  of 
their  distinct  functions;  the  one  in  high  life,  recording  the 
srimes  and  punbhments  of  the  great;  the  other  in  low,  e^ 
posing  the  vices  or  follies  of  the  common  people     But  9 
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There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  cold,  and  dead. 

Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head  : 

Nor  couldst  thou,  Chesterfield !  a  tear  refuse ; 

Thou  weptst,  and  with  thee  wept  each  gentle  muM ; 

When  lo !  a  harlot  form  soft  sliding  bj. 

With  mmrJng  step,  SDiali  Toice,  and  languid  eye : 


may  bs  asked,  how  came  hiitory  and  satire  to  be  admitted 
with  impanitjr  to  administer  comfort  to  the  Maees.  even  in 
the  pcoienee  of  the  godde«,  and  in  tiie  midst  of  all  her  tri- 
unphsl  *■  A  qnestioo,*  aavs  Scriblerns,  *  which  we  thus  re- 
solve :  History  was  brought  up  in  her  infimcy  by  Doloem 
herself;  but  being  afterwards  espoused  Into  a  noble  booss, 
she  fonot  (as  is  usual)  the  hnmili^  of  her  birth,  and  tbs 
esras  or  her  early  frien«.  This  occasioaed  a  long  estrange- 
ment between  her  and  Dulness.  At  length,  in  pro<^SB  of 
tfme,  they  met  together  in  a  monk*s  cell,  were  reooncilsd, 
and  became  better  friends  than  over.  After  this  they  had  a 
second  quarrel,  but  it  held  not  long,  and  are  now  again  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  so  are  likely  to  continue.'  This  ao- 
eonnts  for  the  eonnivance  shown  to  history  on  this  oeeaaioo. 
But  the  boldoem  of  satire  springs  from  a  very  different 
cause ;  for  the  resder  ought  to  know,  that  she  alone  of  all 
the  sisters  is  noconqaerabie,  never  to  be  silenced,  when  trahr 
inspired  and  animated  (as  should  seem)  from  above,  for  this 
very  purpose,  to  oppose  the  kingdom  of  Dninen  to  her  last 

Ver.'  43.  Nor  couldst  thou,  &c.]  *Thls  noble  penon  in 
the  year  1737.  when  the  act  aforesaid  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  Lorost  opposed  it  in  an  excellect  speech,*  says  Mr. 
Cibber,  *wtth  a  lively  spirit,  and  uncommon  eloquence.* 
Thb  speech  had  the  honour  to  be  answered  by  the  said  Mr. 
Cibber,  with  a  lively  spirit  also,  and  in  a  manner  very  nn- 
eommon,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Lifo'und  Manners. 
And  hera.  gentle  reader,  would  I  gladly  insert  the  other 
speech,  whereby  thou  mightest  judge  between  them  t  but  I 
must  defer  it  on  account  of  some  difierences  not  yet  a4iusled 
betwemi  the  noble  author  and  myself,  concernug  the  true 
reading  of  certain  passages.  BmtL 

Ver.  45.  When  lo!  a  harlot  form]  The  attitude  given 
to  this  phantom  represents  the  natt.re  and  genius  or  the 
Italian  opera;  its  affected  airs,  eflbminate  sounds,  and  the 
praotiea  of  patching  up  these  operas  with  favoorilo  sonn, 
incoherently  put  together.  These  thincs  were  supported  tj 
the  subscriptions  or  the  nobility.    This  eireumstaaee,  thet 


the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility. 

epera should  prepare  for  the  openingof  the  grand 

was  prophesied  of  in  Book  iii.  ver.  SOS. 
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Pornpi  her  air,  her  robe*s  diaeocdant  pride 

!■  patch-woffk  flalterin;,  awl  her  bead  aside ; 

Bj  siBfiaf  peen  upheld  oe  either  hand. 

She  tnpp*d  and  laogfa^d,  too  pretty  much  to  stand,  51 

Cast  on  the  prostrtte  Nine  a  aeomfol  k>ok. 

Then  thos  in  qoaint  reaCafrao  spoke : 

'  O  Cara !  Car^!  silenee  all  that  train : 
Joy  to  peat  Chaos  !  let  divnioo  reifn : 
Chromatie  toitares  soon  shall  drive  them  benoet 
Break  all  their  nerres  and  fritter  all  tVir  sense ; 
One  tn1l  shall  harmonize  joy,  giieC  and  rage, 
Wake  the  doll  chorch,  and  loll  the  noting  stage; 
To  the  same  notes  thy  sons  shall  ham,  or  snore. 
And  all  thy  yawning  danghten  eiy,  encore.  00 

Another  Phobos,  thy  own  Phoebos,  reigns, 
Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains. 
Bat  soon,  ah  soon  !  rebellion  will  commence 
If  mosic  meanly  honowa  aid  from  sense : 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briarena,  with  a  handred  bands: 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soal  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thnnden  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress,  or  you  sleep  no  more — ^^         7D 
She  heaid,  and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian  shore. 

And  now  had  Fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown. 
And  all  the  nations  summoned  to  the  throne. 
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*  Already  Opeia  prepare!  the  way, 
The  lure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  sway/ 
Ver.  54.  Let  divisioo  reign :]  Alluding  to  the  fake  taita  of 
playing  tricks  in  music  with  numberless  divisions,  to  the  ne 
fleet  of  that  harmony  which  conforms  to  the  sen^e,  and  ap- 
plies to  the  passions.  Mr.  Handel  had  introduced  a  great 
Dumber  of  hands,  and  more  variety  of  instruments  into  the 
orchestra,  and  employed  even  drums  and  cannon  to  make  a 
fuller  chorus ;  which  proved  so  much  too  manly  for  the  fine 
gfiDtlemen  of  his  age,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  ma 
sic  into  Ireland.  After  which  they  were  reduced,  for  want 
jf  oom)*osers,  to  practice  ihe  patch-work  above-roenUoned 
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The  young,  the  old,  who  feel  her  inward  iway. 

One  instinct  seizes,  and  transports  away. 

None  need  a  golde,  by  sure  attraction  led, 

And  strong  impulsive  gravity  of  bead : 

None  want  a  place,  for  all  their  centre  foond 

Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around. 

Not  closer,  orb  in  orb,  conglob*d  are  seen 

The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dusky  queen.  80 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng, 
Who,  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  pow*r  confess : 
Not  those  alone  who  passive  own  her  laws,  * 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 
Whate*er  of  Dunce  in  collie  or  in  town 
Sneers  at  another,  in  toupee  or  gown ; 
Whate*er  of  mongrel  no  one  class  admits, 
A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits.  90 

Nor  absent  they,  no  members  of  her  state. 
Who  pay  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  great ; 
Who,  false  to  Phttbos,  bow  the  knee  to  Baal, 
Or  impious,  preach  his  word  without  a  call; 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head ; 
Or  vest  dull  flattery  in  the  sacred  gown, 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  crown : 
And  (last  and  wont)  with  all  the  cant  of  wit. 
Without  the  soul,  the  muse's  hypocrite.  100 


Ver.  78  to  101.  It  ought  to  be  obM^ed  that  here  are  three 
elasiae  ia  thia  aaMinbiy.  The  firit,  of  men  abaolutely  and 
avowedly  dail,  who  naturally  adhere  to  tlie  goddeM,  and  are 
imaged  in  the  simile  of  the  beet  about  their  queen.  Tho 
seeond  involuntarily  drawn  to  her,  though  not  carinf  to  own 
ber  influence;  from  ver.  81  to  90.  The  third,  of  such  aa, 
though  not  memben  of  her  state,  yet  advance  her  aervieo 
-  by  flattering  Dulneai,  cultivating  mistaken  talents,  patronla- 
fa^  vile  scribblers,  discouraging  living  merit,  or  setting  up 
for  wits,  and  men  of  tasto  in  arts  tbey  underrtand  not ;  Roa 
vor.91u»101. 
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There  mereh'd  the  beid  and  blockhead  ade  by 
■ide. 
Who  rhymM  for  hira,  and  pekioiiaM  for  pride. 
NarciMua,  praie'd  with  all  a  panoii*a  power, 
Look*d  a  white  lily  aonk  beneath  a  ehower. 
There  moT*d  Montalto  with  superior  air ; 
Hia  atretch'd-out  arm  difplaj*d  a  volume  ftir; 
Coortiera  and  patrioti  in  two  ranks  divide, 
Tluough  both  he  pass'd,  and  bow'd  from  aide  to  aide'; 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awfiil  eye. 
Composed  he  stood,  bold  Benson  thrust  him  by :  110 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  naaw 
Hie  decent  kni^t  retir'd  writh  aober  rage. 
Withdrew  his  hand,  and  clos'd  the  pompous  page ; 
But  (happy  for  bim  as  the  times  went  then) 
Appear'd  Apollo's  mayor  and  aldermen. 
On  whom  three  hundred  gold-capt  youths  await, 
To  lug  the  ponderous  volume  off  in  state. 

When  DulnesB,  smiling — *  Thus  revive  the  wits ! 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  ail  to  bits;         ISO 


Ver.  106.  — bow'd  from  aide  to  side:]  As  b«ing  of  no  one 
party. 

Ver.  110.  Bold  Benson.]  Thii  man  endeavoured  to  raiw 
himaelf  to  fame  by  ereeUnf  mooumenta,  ■triking'eouM,  setting 
up  heads,  and  procuring  translations  of  Milton ;  and  after- 
wards by  as  f  reat  a  passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scotch 
Dhysician*s  l^rsioa  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many 
ioe  editions!    See  more  of  him.  Book  iii.  ver.  ^. 

Ver.  113.  The  decent  knight]  An  eminent* person  who 
was  ahottt  to  pnblish  a  very  pompous  edition  of  a  grant  au- 
thor at  his  own  ezpensA 

Ver.  115,  &c.]  These  four  lines  were  printed  in  a  sepa- 
rate leaf  by  Mr.  Pope  in  the  last  edition,  which  he  himseir 
SLve,  of  the  Dunetad,  with  directions  to  the  printer,  to  put 
is  loaf  into  its  place  as  soon  as  Sir  T.  H.*s  Shakspeare 
should  be  published. 

Ver.  lid.  'Thus  revive,'  fcc]  The  goddeas  applauds 
the  practice  of  tacking  the  obscure  names  of  persons  not 
«ninent  in  any  branch  of  learning,  to  those  of  the  amst  dss 
tinguished  writers ;  either  by  printing  editions  of  thefa  works 
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At  erst  Medea  (cruel,  bo  to  save !) 

A  new  edition  of  old  iEson  gave ; 

Let  standard  authors  thus,  like  trophies  bomej 

Appear,  more  glorious  as  more  hack'd  and  torn 

And  you,  my  critics !  in  the  chequer*d  shade, 

Admire  new  light  thro*  holes  yourselves  have  made. 

Leave  not  a  foot  of  verse,  a  foot  of  stone, 

A  page,  a  grave,  that  they  can  call  their  own  ; 

Bat  spread,  my  sons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick* 

On  passive  paper,  or  on  solid  brick ;  13© 

So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 

A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  every  wit, 

And  while  on  Fame's  triumphant  car  they  ridei 

Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side.* 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  around  the  goddess  press, 
Each  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 
Dunce  scorning  dunce  behold  the  next  advance, 
Bat  fop  shows  fop  superior  complaisance. 

REMARKS. 
wiU»  impertinent  alterutions  of  their  text,  rr  in  former  in- 
•taiicet;  ur  by  letting  up  monamonts  ditcraoed  with  their 
own  vile  names  und  inscriptions,  as  in  tiie  Tatter. 

Ver.  188.  A  page,  a  grave,]  For  what  less  than  a  grave 
can  be  granted  to  a  dead  attihor!  or  what  leM  than  a  page 
can  be  allowed  a  living  one  ? 

Ibid.  A  page,]  Pofina^  not  pedisse^uiu.  A  page  of  a 
book,  not  a  servant,  follower,  or  attendant;  no  poet  bavinc 
had  a  page  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Durfej.    Seribl. 

Ver.  131.  So  by  each  bard  an  alderman,  &c.]  Vide  the 
Tombe  of  the  Poeu,  editio  IVestmonasterientia* 

Ibid,  —an  alderman  shall  sit,]  Alluding  to  the  moou 
ment  erected  for  Butler  by  alderman  Barber. 

V«f.  13a.  A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  every  wit,)  How 
sniMtaral  an  image,  and  how  ill  supported !  saith  Aristar- 
efauB.    Had  it  been, 

A  heavy  wit  shall  hang  at  every  lord, 
someUiing  might  have  been  said,  tn  an  age  so  distinguished 
for  weU-jttdging  patrouf.  For  lord,  then,  read  load ;  that  u, 
ofdebtohere,  and  of  commentaries  hereafter.  To  this  par- 
pose,  conspicuous  is  the  case  of  the  poor  author  of  Hodibras, 
whose  body,  long  since  weighed  down  to  the  grave  by  a  load 
of  dtibts,  bos  latelv  had  a  more  unmerciful  load  ofcommen- 
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Wben  lo !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  indez-hsnd 
Held  forth  the  Tiitae  of  the  dreadful  wand ;         14t 
His  bea¥er*d  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears, 
Dropping  with  infanu'  blood  and  mothers*  tean. 
0*er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs; 
Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 
All  Besh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  Genius  of  the  place : 
The  pale  boj-eenator  yet  tingling  stands. 
And  hoUs  his  breeches  close  with  both  his  bands. 
Tlien  thus :  *  Since  num  from  beast  by  words  in 
known. 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone.  15C 
When  reason,  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter, 
Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the  better. 

REMARKS, 
tarias  laid  upon  hie  tpirit;  wherein  thA  editor  hu  aehieTsd 
mun  thao  Virgil  hiiniieir,  when  he  turned  critic,  could  boMt 
of,  which  waa  only,  that  he  had  picked  ^old  out  of  another 
man**  dung ;  whereat  Ihe  editor  haa  pieiced  it  out  ot  bia 
own.  ScribL 

Aristarchua  thinki  the  common  reading  right:  and  Urnt 
the  author  hinwelf  had  been  atruggling,  and  but  juat  ihakta 
olThie  load,  when  he  wrote  the  following  epigram : 


My  lord  eomplaina,  that  Pope,  aurk  mad  with  gardens, 
"     '  I,  the  value  of  three  farthinga: 


Haa  lopp'd  three  tree*, 


But  lie  *•  my  neighbour,  eriee  the  peer  polite, 

And  if  he  'li  visit  me,  I'll  wave  my  righu 

What!  on  tiompalrion  1  and  againat  my  will, 

A  lord*!  acquaintance  1  Let  him  file  hja  bill. 

Ver.  137, 138. 
Dunce  scorning  dunce  behold  the  next  advance. 
But  fop  shows  fop  superior  complaiaance.} 
Thia  is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  diflTerent  manners 
of  a  court  and  college,  aa  to  the  difierent  eflT^ta  whicb  a 
pretenee  to  learning  and  a  pretence  to  wit,  have  on  block- 
heads.   For  as  judgment  conaists  in  fiodin|g  out  the  dilTer- 
eneoa  in  things,  and  wit  in  finding  out  their  likenesses,  so 
the  dunce  u  all  discord  and  dissension,  and  constantly  bu- 
sied In  reproving,  examining,  confuting,  Sec.  while  the  fop 
flouriahes  in  peace,  with  songs  and  hymns  of  praise,  ad- 
dresaes,  charactera,  epithalamiums,  dec. 

Ver.  140.  The  dreadful  wand ;]  A  cane  usually  bone 
by  schoolmasters,  which  drives  the  poor  souls  about  like  the 
wand  of  Mereary.  ScribL 

Ver.  ]5I.    Like  the  8amian  letter.]    The  tetter  Y  usi^ 
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Placed  at  the  door  of  learning,  youth  to  guide, 

We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 

To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence, 

As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense. 

We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain, 

Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain. 

Confine  the  thought  to  exercise  the  breath ; 

And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death.     IGO 

Whate'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  design'd. 

We  hang  one  jingUng  padlock  on  the  mind : 

A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 

And  what  the  last  ?  a  very  poet  still. 

Pity  !  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall, 

Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  jronder  house  or  hall. 

Theie  truant  Windham  every  muse  gave  o*er, 

There  Talbot  sunk,  and  waa  a  wit  no  more ! 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  our  boast ! 

How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost !  170 

Else  sura  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise. 

In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  days, 

Had  leach'd  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can ; 

And  South  beheld  that  master^piece  of  man. 

*  Oh,'  cried  thb  goddess,  *  for  some  pedant  reign ! 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again ; 

RIXARKB. 
by  Pythagoras,  ai  an  emblem  of  the  different  roads  of  virtot 
and  vice. 

*  Et  tibi  quiB  Samioi  diduzit  litera  ramos.*— P«rt 

Ver.  174.  Thai  matter-piece  of  man.}  Vis.  an  epigram. 
The  famous  Dr.  South  declared  a  perfect  epigram  tu  bo  as 
difficult  a  performance  aa  an  epic  poem.  And  the  crit  ei 
say,  *  An  enic  poem  is  the  greatest  work  human  uaturo  is 
capable  of. 

Ver.  176.  Some  gentle  Jamea,  &c.]  Wilson  telli  ui  that 
thii  king,  James  the  first,  took  u|)on  himself  to  teach  the 
La'.in  tongue  to  Car,  earl  of  Somerset;  and  that  Goodomar, 
the  Spanixh  ambassador,  would  speak  false  Lalin  to  him 
on  purpose  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  correcting  it,  whereby 
he  wrought  himself  into  his  good  graces. 

Vhis  great  prince  was  tlie  first  who  aMumed  the  title  of 
Barred  Maje«tv,  which  his  loyal  clergy  traniferrod  from 
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To  etick  the  doetor^s  chiiir  into  the  chrane. 
Give  Uw  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone. 
Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rale, 
And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar-school !  180 

For  sure,  if  Dolness  sees  a  grateful  day, 
Tit  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway. 

0  !  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  tiling. 
Teach  bat  that  one  sufficient  for  a  king; 

That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  maintain, 
Which,  as  it  dies,  or  lives,  we  fail,  or  reign : 
May  you,  my  Cam,  and  Isis,  preach  it  long, 
**  liie  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.** 
Prompt  at  the  call,  aronnd  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hata,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal :   19D 
Thick  «nd  more  thick  the  black  blockade  exBeads, 
A  hnndred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends. 
Nor  wert  thou,  Isis !  wantmg  to  the  day, 
[Though  Christ-church  long  kept  prudishly  away.] 
Each  suunch  polemic,  stobborn  as  a  rock. 
Each  fierce  logician,  sttl]  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spar,  and  dash'd  through  thin  and 

thick 
On  German  Oronzix,  and  Dutch  Burgeradyck. 

KEMAKKS. 
God  to  him.  *  The  priocipleB  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
lasislaBce,*  sa^fs  the  aathor  of  the  Disiertatioo  on  Parties. 
Letter  8,  *  which  before  his  lime  had  skulked,  perhaps  in 
some  old  homily,  were  talked,  written,  and  preached  into 
voff lie  in  that  inglorious  reign.* 

Ver.  194.  Though  Chrisi-church,  dto.]  This  line  i«doti>>i- 
!eM  spurioQii,  nnd  foisted  in  by  the  im()ertineoco  of  the  p.!i- 
tor ;  and  accordingly  we  hove  put  it  in  between  hooks.    For 

1  affirm  this  college  c»me  as  early  as  any  other,  by  its  pro- 
per deputies ;  nor  did  any  college  pay  homage  tu  Duiiiess  in 
IB  wboie  iMK.  .  Bentl. 

Ver.  196.  Still  expe.-  Locke,]  In  the  year  1703  thrre 
was  a  meettiiff  of  the  heads  oi  University  of  Oxford,  to 
censure  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  nderstandiug ,  and 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  it.  See  his  Letters  in  the        edition. 

Ver.  198.  On  Gorman  Crour-az,  nnd  Dutch  Burgersuyca. 

"V^here  soemit  to  be  an  improbahility  that  the  docYors  ana 

nads  of  houses  aliou!d  ridj  on  horseback,  whooflHtedavii, 
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As  many  qait  the  streaniB  that  murmuring  fall 
To  lull  the  sons  of  Margaret  and  Clare-hall,         80O 
Where  Bentley  late  tempestuous  wont  to  sport 
In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  porL 
Before  them  march*d  that  awful  Aristarch ; 
Plowed  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  remark : 
His  hat,  which  never  vail'd  to  human  pride, 
Walker  with  reverence  took,  and  laid  aside. 


being  gouty  or  unwieldy,  have  kept  their  coaches.  Bui 
these  are  bones  of  great  strength,  and  fit  to  carry  any 
weight,  as  their  German  ajid  Dutch  extraction  may  maui- 
Test ;  and  very  famous  we  may  conclude,  being  honoured 
with  names,  as  were  the  horses  Pegasus  and  Bucephalus. 

SeribL 

Though  I  have  the  greatest  deference  to  the  penetration 
of  this  eminent  scholiast,  and  must  own  that  nothing  can  h« 
more  natural  than  his  interpretation,  or  juster  than  that  rule 
of  criticism,  which  directs  us  to  keep  the  literal  sense,  when 
no  apparent  absurdity  accompanies  it  ^and  sure  ther«  is  no 
absurdity  in  suppos.ing  a  k>gician  on  hAraeback,)  yet  still  I 
must  needs  think  the  hsckneys  here  celebrated  were  not  reel 
horses,  nor  even  Centaurs,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  learn- 
ed Chiron,  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think,  if  I  wera 
forced  to  find  them  four  legs,  but  downright  plain  men, 
though  logiciaoi:  and  onl^  thus  metamorphosed  by  a  rule 
of  rhetoric,  of  which  Cardinal  Perron  gives  us  sn  exsmpls, 
where  he  calls  Clavius,  Un  esprit  pesant,  Untrdj  aant  tnb' 
ftZt'ts,  ni  geniiUtae^  un  gro8  ehevtu  d*  ^Uemagne* 

Here  I  profess  to  go  opposite  to  the  whole  stream  of  com 
mentators.  I  think  the  poet  only  aimed,  though  awkwardly, 
St  so  elegant  Gracism  in  this  representation ;  fur  in  that  Ian- 
guass  the  word  tiriret  (horse)  was  of\en  prefixed  toothers, 
to  denote  grestness  of  strength;  as  <irirex.«sr«Sev,  utr-n- 
>^X«rrev,  tinroAtM^Mt^ov.  and  particularly  IIinorKnMfiN; 
a  great  connoineur,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  case  in 
hand.  Seip.  Maf. 

Ver.  190.  The  stresms.1  The  river  Cam,  running  by  ths 
walls  of  these  colleges,  which  are  particularly  famous  for 
their  skill  in  disputation. 

Ver.  SOS.  Sleeps  in  port.]  VIk.  *Now  retired  Into  har 
hour,  sfier  the  tempests  that  had  long  agitated  his  society.' 
So  Scriblerus.  But  the  learned  Scipio  Maffei  understands  it 
of  a  certain  wine  called  Port,  from  Oporto,  a  city  of  Porta- 

Kl,  of  which  this  professor  invited  him  to  drink  abundantly 
ip.  MaflT.  De  Compotatiooibus  Academicis.  [And  to  tks 
Vol.  n  19 
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Low  bow  d  the  mt :  he,  Uagiy,  did  but  nod: 
So  opriglft  <|iiaken  pleue  both  man  and  God. 
*MiHWi !  diaouM  chat  rabUe frorayoor throne: 
Avaant— »«  Ariatarchoa  yet  onknown  ?  810 

The  mighty  acholiaat,  wboae  anwearied  pama 
Made  Horace  doll,  and  humbled  Mihon's  strama. 
Turn  what  they  will  to  verae,  their  toil  is  vain. 
Critics  like  me  ahall  make  it  proae  again, 
ftoman  and  Gre^  grammanana !  know  yoor  better 
Author  of  M>metlung  yet  more  great  than  letter; 
Yhile  towering  o'er  year  alphabet,  like  SaoJ, 
Standa  oar  digamma,  and  o'ertops  them  alL 


KEMAEKS. 
pinton  of  Mafftii  indioiith  the  mugncutM  anitoUtor  on  Dr. 
tCing't  advice  to  Horace.] 

Ver.  310.  Ariatarchtn.]  A  Panious  commentator  and 
cofrector  of  Homer,  whose  name  haa  been  frequently  used 
to  sigairy  a  eompleie  critic.  The  compliment  paid  by  our 
author  to  thia  eminent  professor,  in  applying  tu  him  so  great 
a  name,  waa  the  reason  that  he  bath  umitted  to  comment  on 
this  part  wbieh  eontatns  his  own  praises. 


We  shall,  there- 

Seribl. 

]    Aliuding  to  two  famous 

editions  of  Horace  and  Milton ;  whose  richest  veins  of  poe- 


fore.  supply  that  loss  to  our  best  ability. 
Ver.  314.    Critiea  like 


try  be  had  prodigally  reduced  to  the  poorest  and  most  beg- 
garly prose. — Verity  the  learned  scboliast  b  grievously  mis- 
taken. Ariatarchns  is  not  boasting  here  of  the  wonders  of 
bis  art  in  annihilating  the  sublime ;  but  of  the  uaefuloess  of 
it,  in  reducing  the  turgid  to  its  proper  class;  the  "vrords 
*  make  it  prose  again,*  plainly  ahowiog  that  prose  it  was, 
though  ashamed  of  its  original,  and  Uierefore  to  proae  it 
should  return.  Indeed,  much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Dul- 
nesb  doth  not  confine  her  critics  to  this  useAil  task;  and 
eonimission  them  to  dismount  what  Aristophanes  caJIs 
Pif/KMtf*  i«-9reC«/iev*»,  all  prose  on  hone-back.  Seribl. 

Ver.  816.  Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  let- 
ter ;1  Alluding  to  those  grammarians,  such  as  Palamedoe 
andlSimonides,  who  invented  single  letters.  But  Aristar- 
ehns,  who  had  found  out  a  double  one,  was  therefore  woh 
thy  of  double  honour.  Seribl. 

Ver.  217,  318.  While  towering  o*er  your  alphabet,  like 
Sinil — Stands  our  digamma,]  Alludes  to  the  boasted 
rfRtoratinn  of  the  JBolic  digamma,  in  his  long  projected  edi 
tion  tif  Homer.  H«>  sails  it  something  more  than  letter,  from 
ti)f<  enormous  figure  it  would  make  among  the  other  lettera 
iM'iii;  one  gamma,  set  upon  the  shoulders  of  another. 
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TiB  trae,  on  words  is  still  oar  whole  debate, 

Disputes  of  Me  or  Te,  of  Aut  or  At.  3S0 

To  sound  or  sink  in  cano  O  or  A, 

Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K. 

Let  Freind  affect  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke, 

And  Alsop  never  but  like  Horace  joke : 

For  me,  what  Virgil,  Pliny  may  deny, 

Manilius  or  Solinus  shall  supply : 

For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicensM  Greek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal. 

Be  sure  I  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ;  230 

REMARKS. 

V«r.  S30.  Of  Me  or  Ta.]  It  was  a  Mriout  dispute,  about 
which  the  learned  were  much  divided,  and  some  treatises 
written :  had  it  been  about  meum  and  tuum  it  could  not  be 
mora  contested,  than  whether  at  the  mid  of  the  first  Ode  of 
Horace,  to  read,  Jie  doetarum  kedera  prtBtnia  frontium, 
or  Te  dvetartim  hedertB—By  this  tlie  Ic-arncd  Kcholiast  wouU 
seem  to  insinuate  that  the  diiiputu  wiici  nut  about  meum  and 
tetcm,  which  is  a  mistake :  for  as  a  venerable  sef  e  observ- 
etb.  words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of 
fools;  so  that  we  see  their  property  was  indeed  concerned. 

Scribl. 

Ver.  98S.  Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K,]  Grammatical 
dispates  about  the  manner  of  pronouncing  Cicero's  name  in 
Greek.  It  is  a  dispute  whether  in  Latin  the  name  of  Her 
majforas  should  end  in  as  or  a.  Quintilian^uotes  Cicero  as 
writing  it,  Hermagora,  which  Bentley  rejects,  and  says, 
Quintilian  must  be  mistaken,  Cicero  could  not  write  it  so. 
and  that  in  this  case  he  would  not  believe  Cicero  himself. 
These  are  his  very  words :  Eg^o  vera  dceronem  ita  wrip- 
tisM  ne  deeroni  ftttdcm  tiffirmanti  ere^Udmrim.-~^n»t.  ad 
Jim.  <ii/n.  Frag.  Menand.  et  PkU. 

Ver.aS3,S34.  Freind— Alsop.]  Dr.  Robert  Freind,  mas- 
ter of  Westminsterschool,  and  canon  of  Christ-church— 
Dr.  Anthony  Alsop.  a  happy  imitator  of  the  Horatian  style. 

Ver.  396.  Manilius  or  Solious.1  Some  critics  having 
had  it  in  their  choice  to  comment  either  on  Virgil  or  Mani- 
lius, Pliny  or  Solinus,  have  chosen  the  worse  author,  the 
more  fredy  to  display  their  critical  capacity. 
.  Ver.  838,  See.  Suidas,  Genius,  Stobeus.1  The  first  a 
dictionary-writer,  a  coUector  of  impertinent  facts  and  bar- 
barous words ;  the  second  a  minute  critic ;  the  third  an  au . 
thor,  who  gave  his  common  place  book  to  the  publie,  where 
we  happen  to  find  much  mince-meat  of  old  books. 
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What  Gellios  or  StoboBua  hiuh'd  before, 

Or  chew*d  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o*er  and  o*er. 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit: 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole. 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul, 

Ate  things  which  Kuster,  Bumham,  Wasse  shall  Mt 

When  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea. 

•  Ah  think  not,  mistress !  more  true  dulness  lies 
In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom's  grave  disguise.        !!• 
Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
On  learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod : 
Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house, 
And  much  divinity  without  a  Nou(. 
Nor  could  a  Barrow  work  on  every  block, 
Nor  has  one  Atterbury  spoil'd  the  flock. 
See !  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  canon  roll. 
And  metaphysic  smokes  involve  the  pole ; 
For  these  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read ;             850 
For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it, 
And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it : 
So  spins  the  silk-worm  small  its  slender  store, 
And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er. 
What  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool 
Thrid  every  science,  run  through  every  school? 
Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none. 
He  may  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time) 
Plague  with  dispute,  or  persecute  with  rhyme.     960 
We  only  furnish  what  he  cannot  use. 
Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  muse ; 

RKHARK8. 

Ver.  245, 246.  Barrow,  Atterbury.]  laanc  Barrow,  sfias- 
ter  of  Trinity,  Prancia  Atterbury,  dean  of  Cbrist-ehutdv 
both  great  geoiusea  and  eloquent  preacheri;  one  more  eon- 
vertant  in  the  aublime  f  eometry,  the  other  in  elaastcal  Umw 
Ing;  but  who  equally  made  it  their  care  to  advance  the  po 
ittt  arts  in  their  aeveral  societies. 
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FUTu  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 

And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce : 

Or,  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance, 

Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 

With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind, 

We  bring  to  one  dead  level  eveiy  mind ; 

Then  take  him  to  develope,  if  you  can, 

And  hew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  man.        270 

But  wherefore  waste  I  words  7  I  see  advance 

Whore,  pupil,  and  lacM  governor,  from  France. 

Walker !  our  hat' nor  more  he  deign'd  to  say 

But  stem  as  Ajax'  spectre  strode  away. 

In  flow'd  at  once  a  gay  embroidered  race, 
And  tittering  pushM  the  pedants  off  the  place : 
Some  would  have  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  drown'd 
By  the  French-bom  or  by  the  opening  hound. 
The  first  came  forward  with  an  easy  mien. 
As  if  he  saw  St.  James's  and  the  queen.  280 

When  thus  th*  attendant  orator  begun : 
Beceive,  great  empress !  thy  accomplish'd  son ; 

REMARKS. 

Ver.  27*2.   Laced  governor,]   Why  laced  ?   Because  gold 

and  silver  aro  aeceasary  triraming  to  denote  the  drett  of  a 

Etnon  of  rank,  and  the  governor  mutt  be  supposed  so  io 
reign  eountries,  to  be  admitted  into  courts  and  other  places 
3f  fair  reception.  But  bow  comes  Arista/chus  to  know  at 
sight  that  this  governor  came  from  France  1  Know  1  Why, 
by  the  laced  coat.  Scribl. 

Ibid.  Whore,  pupil,  and  laced  governor,]  Some  critics 
have  objected  to  the  order  hure,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
governor  should  have  the  precedence  before  the  whore,  if 
aot  before  the  pupil.  But  were  he  so  placed,  it  might  ba 
ihouglit  to  insinuate  that  the  governor  led  the  pupil  to  ih« 
whore;  and  were  the  pupil  placed  first,  he  might  be  supposed 
Io  lead  the  governor  to  her.  But  oar  impartial  poet,  as  ho 
is  drawing  their  picture,  represents  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  generally  seen;  namely,  the  pupil  betwtien 
Ihe  whore  and  the  governor;  but  placeth  ihe  whore  first,  as 
she  usually  governs  both  the  other. 

Ver.  i280.  As  if  he  saw  St.  James's.]  Reflecting  oe  the 
disrespectful  and  indecent  behaviour  of  several  Torward 
foung  persons  in  the  presence,  so  offensive  to  all  senoui 
IMD,  and  to  nou«  mora  than  the  good  Scriblerus. 

Vei.  SHI.    The  atteodaat  orator.]    Tho  goveinOT  above 


li 
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i  j  IVae  from  the  txnh,  and  ncied  froa  t]w  rad, 

|i  A  daaodess  infant !  nerer  scar'd  with  God. 

Tim  tire  nw,  one  bj  one,  his  Tirtoes  wake ; 
The  mother  hegg*d  the  blewing  ofa  rake. 
Tlioa  gav'st  that  ripeneas,  which  so  soon  begaSt 
And  ceas*d  ao  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boj  nor  man. 
Tliroogh  Khool  and  college,  thj  kind  dooda  o*ereaa^ 
Safe  and  onaeen  the  yoong  £aeas  paat :  29C 

Thence  bunting  gloriooa,  all  at  once  let  dowa» 
Scanned  with  hia  g^ddj  lanim  half  the  town. 
Intrepid  then,  o*er  teas  and  lands  he  flew ; 
Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  gracea  we  displaj, 
Thoo,  onlj  thou,  directing  all  our  waj : 
To  where  the  Seine,  obaeqaiooa  as  ahe  imM, 
Poors  at  great  Boorbon^s  feet  her  silken  sobs  ; 
Or  Tyber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolla. 
Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls ;  30P 

To  happy  convents,  bosoro*d  deep  in  Tines, 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines : 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  Talea, 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales  .* 
To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whispering  woods,  and  lute-resoundmg  waves ; 

EKMAEK8. 
said.    Th«  poet  gives  him  no  particular  nam« :  being  oa> 
willin^Tt  I  prMuma,  to  offend  or  to  do  injuitiee  to  any,  by 
eeltfbrating  one  only  with  whom  this  character  agrees,  ir 
preference  to  to  many  who  equally  deserve  it.         SeribL 

Ver.  284.  A  dauntless  iofrini!  never  scared  with  G<»d." 
i.  e.  brouisht  U|i  in  ibe  enlarged  principles  of  D>odern  eituca- 
Uon;  whose  great  point  is,  lo  ket-p  ihe  infant  mind  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  o|»inion,  and  the  growing  spirit  qnbrokeo 
V.  ^^"}P^g  namas.  Amongst  the  happy  consequences  of 
tbia  reformed  discipline,  it  is  not  the  least  that  we  have 
ntver  afierwards  any  occasion  for  the  priest,  whose  trade, 
as  a  modern  wit  informs  us,  is  only  to  finish  what  the  nurse 
bMau.  SeribL 

Ver.  S85.  The  blessing  of  a  rake.]  Scriblems  is  ben 
nuch  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  this  blessing  should  be.  Ha 
li  sometimM  tempted  to  imagine  it  might  be  tba  maf> 
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But  chief  her  Bhrine  where  naked  Venus  keepi, 
And  Cupids  ride  the  lion  of  the  deeps  ; 
Where,  eased  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
WaAs  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamour*d  swain.  310 
Led  bj  my  hand,  he  saunterM  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground; 
Saw  every  court,  heard  every  king  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas  or  the  fair; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explored. 
Intrigued  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whored ; 
Tried  all  hors  d^cmwrei,  all  liqueurs  defined. 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  dined ; 
Dropp*d  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoiled  his  own  language,  and  acquired  no  more;  890 
All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground ; 
And  last  turn*d  air,  the  echo  of  a  sound ; 


tying  a  great  fortune:  but  this  agnin,  Tor  the  valgarily  of  it. 
he  rttjecrt,  as  somelhiiig  uiicoiiiinua  teemed  to  be  praveo 
for:  and  after  many  Mtruage  couceits,  not  at  all  to  the  ho 
Dour  of  the  fair  Bex,  he  at  iungth  rests  in  this,  that  it  was, 
that  hor  son  might  pass  for  a  wit:  in  which  opinion  he  for> 
lilies  himself  by  ver.  316,  wheroithe  orator,  speaking  of  his 
pupil,  Mays  (hat  he 

Intrigued  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whored, 
which  seems  to  insinuate  that  her  prayer  was  heard.  Here 
the  good  scholiast,  as,  indeed,  every  where  else,  lavs  open 
the  very  soul  of  modern  criticism,  while  he  makes  his  owo 
ignoranoo  of  a  poetical  expri>fl8inn  hold  op<rn  the  door  to 
much  erudition  and  learned  conjecture:  the  blessing  of  a 
rake  signifying  no  more  than  that  he  might  be  a  rtke;  the 
effects  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  itself,  a  common  figure.  TIm 
careful  mother  only  wished  her  son  might  be  a  rake,  as  wal. 
knowing  that  its  attendHnt  blessings  would  follow  of  course. 

Ver.  307.  But  chief,  Slc]  These  two  lines,  in  their  force 
of  imagery  and  colouring,  emulate  and  equal  the  pencil  of 
Rubens. 

Ver.  306.  And  Cupids  ride  the  lion  of  the  deeps;]  Ths 
winged  lion,  the  arms  of  Venice.  This  republic,  heretofore 
ti.e  most  considerable  in  Europe,  for  her  naval  force  and  the 
Sitenl  of  her  commerce ;  now  illustrious  for  her  carnivals. 

Vt-r-  318.  Greittly  darinic  dined  :]  It  being,  indved,  no 
small  rmk  to  eat  through  those  extraordinary  eomposi- 
lions,  whosv  Hisfnited  inirredients  are  generully  unknown  to 
the  gnrsts,  and  higtilj  inflammatory  and  nnwhnlpsomo. 
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See  DOW,  half-cured,  and  perfectly  well-bred,  ' 

With  nothing  bat  a  solo  in  his  head ;  I 

As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit,  | 

As  Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Gibber  shall  think  fit ;  j 

Stolen  from  a  duel,  follow*d  bj  a  nun. 

And  if  a  borough  choose  him,  not  undone 

See,  to  my  country  happy  I  restore 

This  glorious  youth,  and  add  one  Venus  more.     390 

Her  too  receive  (for  her  my  soul  adores,) 

So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  sons  of  whores 

Prop  thine,  O  empress !  like  each  neighbour  throDe» 

And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  own.* 

Pleased,  she  accepts  the  hero  and  the  dame, 
Wraps  in  her  Teil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 
Then  look*d,  and  saw  a  lazy,  loUing  sort, 
Unseen  at  church,  at  senate,  or  at  court, 
Of  ever-listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend.  340 

Thee  too,  my  Pkridel !  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Stretch*d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 

EKHARKS. 
Ver.  334.  With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  bis  head ;]  With 
QOthinf  but  a  tolo  1  Why,  if  it  be  a  nolo,  how  shoald  there 
be  any  thing  ela^  f  Palpable  tuutulogy !  Read  boldly  an 
opera,  which  u  enough  of  conscience  forauch  a  head  as  has 
lost  all  its  Latin.  BentL 

Ver.  396.    Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Gibber.]    Three  very  emi- 
,  all  maaagersof  plays:  who,  though  not  go- 


vsroovs  by  prolession,  had,  each  in  his  way,conce~med  them* 
selves  in  the  education  of  youth  :  and  refulated  their  wits, 
their  morals,  or  (heir  finances,  at  that  period  of  their  age 
which  is  the  most  tniportaat,  their  entrance  into  the  poUte 
world.  Of  the  last  of  these,  and  his  talento  for  thia  end,  see 
Book  i.  ver.  199,  &e.  ^ 

Ver.  331.  Her  too  receive,  &,c.)  This  confirms  what  the 
learned  Seriblerus  advanced  in  his  note  on  ver.  373,  that  the 

Sivernor,  as  well  as  the  pupil,  had  a  particular  interest  in 
b  lady. 

Ver.  341.  Thee  too,  my  Paridel !]  The  poet  seems  to 
ipeak  of  this  young  rentleman  with  great  aflfoction.  The 
name  is  taken  from  Spenser,  who  gives  it  to  a  wandering 
eoartly  'squire,  that  travelled  about  for  the  same  reason  for 
which  many  young  'squires  are  now  fond  of  travelling,  and 
stpeeiallv  to  Paris. 
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And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
llie  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 
She  pitied !  but  her  pity  only  shed 
Benigner  influence  on  thy  nodding  head. 

Bat  Aanius,  crafly  seer,  with  ebon  wand, 
And  well-diasembled  emerald  on  his  hand, 
False  as  his  gems,  and  cankerM  as  his  coins, 
'^ame,  cnunm'd  with  capon,  from  where  Pollio  dinei. 
Soft  as  the  wily  fox  is  seen  to  creep,  351 

Where  bask  on  sunny  banks  the  simple  sheep. 
Walk  round  and  round,  now  prying  here,  now  there. 
So  he ;  but  pious,  whisper'd  first  his  prayer : 

*  Grant,  gracious  goddess !  grant  me  still  to  cheat , 
O  may  thy  cloud  still  cover  the  deceit ! 
Thy  choicer  misU  on  this  assembly  shed. 
But  pour  them  thickest  on  the  noble  head. 
Sa  shall  each  youth,  assisted  by  our  eyes. 
See  other  Cfesars,  other  Homers  rise ;  960 

Through  twilight  ages  hunt  the  Athenian  fowl, 
Which  Cbalcis  gods,  and  mortals  call  an  owl : 
Nttw  see  an  Attys,  now  a  Cecrops  dear. 
Nay,  Mahomet !  the  pigeon  at  thine  ear : 
Bb  rich  in  ancient  brass,  though  not  in  gold. 
And  keep  his  Lares,  though  his  house  be  sold ; 
To  headless  Pbmbe  his  fair  bride  postpone, 
Honour  a  Syrian  prince  above  his  own ; 
Lbrd  of  an  Otho,  if  I  vouch  it  true ; 

i*d  in  one  Niger,  till  he  knows  of  two.*  870 


KKMARKS. 
V«r.  M7.  Aooiut,}  Tli«  name  (aken  from  Annius  Ibe 
nsn«k  of  Vitsrbo,  fsmoot  for  many  impotitiom  and  forgeries 
of  ancient  manusoripU  and  ioacriptions,  which  he  was 
pmmpted  to  by  mere  vanity:  bat  our  Annius  bad  a  more 
ivtetantiiU  motive. 

Ver.  363.  Attys  and  Ceerops.]  The  first  king  of  Athew, 
of  whom  it  is  hard  to  aappoae  anv  coina  are  exUnt ;  bat  not 
so  improbable  as  wnat  follows,  that  there  shoold  be  anv  of 
Mahomet,  who  Ibrbado  all  images ;  and  the  story  of  whosa 
plgecw  was  a  monkish  fable.  No^'ertbeleas,  one  of  these 
AanUiaea  made  a  eeonteribit  medal  of  that  impostor,  now 
Hi  tbo  eeiloetion  of  a  learned  ooblemaa. 
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Miimoiioto*erbeardhiin;  Mammi'i^,  foM-renownM 
Who  like  his  Cheopt  stinks  above  the  ground, 
Fierce  as  a  startled  adder,  swelPd  and  said. 
Rattling  an  ancient  9i8tram  at  his  head : 

*  Speak*st  thou  of  Syrian  princes  7  Traitor  bato  I 
Mine,  goddess !  mine  is  all  the  homed  race. 
True,  he  had  wit,  to  make  their  value  rise : 
From  foolish  Greeks  to  steal  them,  was  as  wise ; 
More  glorious  yet,  from  barbarous  hands  to  keep, 
When  Sallee  rovers  chased  him  on  the  deep.        880 
Then  taught  by  Hermes,  and  divinely  bold, 
I>own  his  own  throat  he  riskM  the  Grecian  gold. 
Received  each  demi-god,  with  pious  care, 
Deep  in  his  entrails — I  revered  them  there ; 
I  bou^  them,  shrouded  in  that  living  shrine. 
And,  at  their  second  birth,  they  issue  mine  * 


EK1IARK8. 

Ver.  371.  Mummiu*-!  Thi«  name  is  not  merely  an  aO*- 
•ioa  to  the  Mutumiot  he  was  so  (bod  of,  but  pntimbly  refar> 
red  to  the  Roman  noerai  of  Uial  name,  wliu  burned  Co- 
rinth, and  roinmitioJ  tiie  curious  slaiuea  lu  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  SMuring  him,  *  that  if  th<»y  were  Umi  or  broken,  ha 
should  procure  others  to  be  made  in  their  stead;'  by  which 
it  should  seem  (whatever  majr  be  pretended)  thai  Mumouae 
was  no  virtuoso. 

Ibid.  Fool-r<'nown*d,J  A  compound  epithet  in  the  Greek 
manner  ^renowned  by  fouls,  or  renowned  fur  making  fools. 

Ver.  374.  Cheopa.]  A  king  of  Erypt  whose  body  was 
certainly  to  be  known,  as  being  buriednlon**  in  his  pyramid, 
and  ii  therefore  more  i^enuiuo  than  any  of  the  Cloopalras. 
7*bis  royal  mummy,  b«ing  stolen  by  a  wild  Arab,  was  par> 
chased  by  the  consul  of  Alexandria,  and  trHnsmitied  to  tfee 
museum  of  Mummins;  for  proof  of  which  he  brines  a  pas* 
sage  in  Sandy^s  Trnrels,  where  that  accurate  and  lsame4 
voyager  assures  us  that  he  saw  the  aepulchre  emplv,  which 
agrees  exactly,  saith  he,  with  the  time  of  the  tbefl  above* 
mentioned.  But  he  omits  to  obeerve  that  Herodotus  tsllB 
the  same  thing  of  it  in  hit  time. 

Ver.  375.  Bpeak'st  thou  of  Syrian  priooeal  AcJ  The 
strange  story  fallowing,  which  may  be  taken  for  afioioa  < 


the  poet,  is  justified  by  a  true  relaHoa  fn  8pon*s  Voyageai 

lillant  (who  wrote  tfie  History  of  the  Syrian  kings  as  it  ia 

id  on  medals)  coming  from  the  Levant,  wbeni  he 

eoUeeting  vartow  ootne,  and  Heing  pomnd  by  a 


Vail        , 
lobe  found 
bad  been 
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'  Witness,  great  Ammon !  by  whose  horns  I  eworai* 
Replied  soft  Annius,  *  this  our  paunch  hefore 
Still  beuB  them  faithful ;  and  that  thus  I  eat, 
Is  to  refund  the  medals  with  the  meat  S90 

To  prove  me,  goddess !  clear  of  all  design, 
Bid  me  with  Pollio  sup,  as  well  as  dine : 
There  all  the  leam'd  shall  at  the  Ubou(  stand, 
And  Douglas  lend  his  soft,  obstetric  hand.' 

The  goddess,  smiling,  seem*d  to  give  consent; 
So  back  to  Pollio,  hand  in  hand  they  went. 

Then  thick  as  locusts  blackening  ail  the  ground, 
A  tribe  with  weeds  and  shells  fantastic  crownM, 
Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approach'd  the  power, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flower.  400 

But  far  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  zeal. 
And  aspect  ardent,  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  first  thus  opened :  *  Hear  thy  suppliant*!  call* 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all ! 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flower, 
Suckled,  and  cheer*d,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  shower 

EKMAEKS. 

eonair  of  Sallee,  swallowed  down  twenty  gold  medab.  A 
sodden  borasque  freed  him  from  the  rover,  and  be  got  te 
land  with  them  in  his  belly.  On  bit  road  to  Avignon  he 
met  two  physicians,  of  whom  he  demanded  assistance.  One 
advised  purgations,  the  other  vomits.  In  this  uncertninty 
be  took  neither,  but  pursued  his  way  to  Lyons,  where  he 
found  his  ancient  friend  the  fnmous  physician  and  antiquary 
Dufoar,  to  whom  he  related  his  adventure.  Dufour,  wtiji^ 
out  staying  to  inquire  about  the  uneasy  symptoms  of  the 
burthen  he  carried,  first  esked  him,  whether  the  medals 
were  of  the  higher  empire?  He  assured  him  they  wers. 
Dufour  wns  rnvished  wiih  the  hope  of  po«sessinj  so  rare  a 
troasorn ;  he  bargnined  with  him  on  the  spot  for  the  moot 
curious  of  ihem,  and  was  to  recover  them  at  his  own  expense. 

Ver.  387.  Witness  great  Ammon!]  Jupiter  Ammon  is 
called  to  witness,  as  the  father  of  Alexander,  to  whom  tlioaa 
kinxs  succeeded  in  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empiro, 
and  whose  borns  they  wore  on  their  medals. 

Ver.  394.  Dougias.1  A'  physician  of  great  learning  and 
no  less  taste;  above  all,  curious  in  what  related  to  lloraee, 
sf  whom  lis  collected  every  edition,  translation,  and  com* 
Bient,  to  the  number  of  several  hundrad  volnmea. 
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Soft  on  the  paper  raffita  leaves  I  spread. 
Bright  with  the  gilded  hotton  tipp*d  hb  head; 
Then  throned  in  glass  and  named  it  Caroline : 
Each  maid  cried,  Charming!  and  each  jonth,  Diyiiie. 
Did  nature's  pencil  ever  blend  soch  rays,  41C 

Such  varied  light  in  one  promiscaoos  blaze  ? 
Now  prostrate !  dead  !  behold  that  Caroline : 
No  maid  cries,  Charming  I  and  no  youth,  Drrine ! 
And  lo  the  wretch !  whose  vile,  whose  insect  lost 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  spring  in  dust 
Oh  panish  hhn,  or  to  the  Elysian  shades 
Dikmiss  my  sool,  where  no  carnation  fades  !' 
He  ceased,  and  wept.    With  innocence  of  nuea. 

The  accased  stood  forth,  and  thus  address'd  the  qceem 
*  Of  all  the  enamellM  race,  whose  silvery  wing  421 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  twims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 

Once  brightest  shined  thn  child  of  heat  and  air. 

I  saw,  and  started  from  its  vernal  bower 

The  rising  game,  and  chased  from  flower  tc  flower. 

It  fled,  I  follow'd ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain ; 

It  stopped,  I  stopp'd ;  it  moved,  I  moved  again. 

At  last  it  fix'd,  'twas  on  what  plant  it  pleased. 

And  where  it  fix'd,  the  beauteous  bird  I  seized ;   490 

Rose  or  carnation  was  below  my  care ; 

t  meddle,  goddess  !  only  in  my  sphere. 

I  tell  the  naked  fact  without  disguise. 

And  to  excuse  it,  need  but  show  the  prize ; 

Whose  spoils  this  paper  oflers  to  your  eye, 

Fair  e'en  in  death !  this  peeriess  batterfly.' 


I  which  tbs  flortsU 


REMARKS. 

Ver.  409.    And  named  it  Caroline:}    It  is  a  compliment 

hioh  the  flortsU  usually  pay  to  princes  and  ^at  persons, 

I  to  |ive  their  names  to  the  raoet  curious  flowers  of  their 

raisins :  mmim  have  been  very  jealous  of  vindicatinfr  this  ho- 

ooar,  but  none  more  than  that  ambitious  gardener  at  Ham- 

msrsmlUi,  who  eansed  his  favourite  to  be  painted  on  his 

sign,  with  this  iassription :  This  is  my  Clneen  Cwoline. 


\ 
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*  My  wma  V  she  anawerM,  *  both  hare  done  your 

parts: 
Live  happy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 
But  hear  a  mother,  when  she  recommends 
To  your  fraternal  care  our  sleeping  friends.  44C 

The  common  soul,  of  Heaven's  more  frugal  make, 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert  and  knaves  awake; 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock, 
And  breaks  our  rest  to  tell  us  what's  a  clock. 
Yet  by  some  object  every  brain  is  stirrM ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-biid ; 
The  most  recluse,  discreetly  open'd,  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle  kind ; 
The  mind  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss ;  4fi0 

The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things. 
Poised  with  a  taij,  may  steer  on  Wilkins*  wings. 

*  O !  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyea. 
And  reason  given  them  but  to  study  flies ! 

See  nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape. 
And  let  the  author  of  the  whole  escape ; 
Learn  but  to  trifle ;  or,  who  most  observe, 
To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serve.' 

*  Be  that^my  task,'  replies  a  gloomy  cleik, 
Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark ;  460 
Whose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 

When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay, 

I.BMARKS. 

Ver.  458.  Wilkint'  winga.]  One  of  the  first  projector* 
of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  mnong  many  eolarged  and  um- 
ful  notions,  entertained  the  extravagant  hope  of  a  pOMibility 
to  fly  to  the  moon  ;  which  hat  put  some  volatile  geoiuaea 
upon  making  wings  for  ihat  purpoae. 

Ver.  46i.  When  moral  evidence  shall  quilo  decay.] 
AUudm^  to  a  ridiculous  and  absurd  way  of  some  mathema- 
ticians, in  calculating  the  gradual  decay  of  moral  evidence 
by  mathematical  proportions :  according  to  which  caleula- 
tion,  in  about  fifty  yeara  it  will  be  no  longer  probable  that 
Jolins  Caaar  was  in  Oaol,  or  died  in  the  senate-house.  Sea 
Oraig'sTheologia  ChriaUana  Principia  Mathematiea.  But, 
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kmA  damai  inplick  faith,  tad  holy  lies, 
Prompc  to  impoae,  and  fond  to  dogmatne : 
'  Let  otken  eieep  bj  imiid  atepa  and  ilow. 
On  plain  aipariance  lay  fooadationa  low, 

And  last,  Co  naton's  Canae  thiougfa  natnra  M. 

AUuwingin  tliy  miatB,  we  want  no  guide, 

Mother  of  arroganee,  and  aoorce  of  pride !  471 

I  We  noUy  take  the  high  priori  road, 

ij  And  reaaott  downwaid  till  we  doubt  of  God ; 

:  I  Make  nature  atiU  encroach  upon  hie  plan, 

And  ahove  him  off  aa  far  aa  e*er  we  can : 
I  Thniat  Mme  meehanic  caoK  into  Ida  place, 

,  I  Or  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuae  in  apace. 

Or,  at  one  bound,  o'etleaping  all  his  lawn. 

Make  God  man's  image,  man  the  final  cause; 

Find  viitne  local,  all  relation  acorn. 

See  allin  jeli;  and  but  for  self  be  bom:  480 

Of  nought  so  certain  as  our  reason  still, 

Of  nought  so  doubtful  as  of  soul  and  will. 

Oh  hide  the  God  still  more !  and  make  iis  see 

Such  as  Lucretius  drew,  a  god  like  thee : 

Wrapp'd  up  in  self^  a  god  without  a  thought. 

Regardless  of  our  merit  or  default. 

Or  that  bright  image  to  our  fancy  dmw. 

Which  Theocles  in  raptured  visions  saw, 

Wild  through  poetic  acenes  the  geniua  roves. 

Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves  ;  490 

That  n^ure  our  society  adoraa. 

Where  Tindal  dictates,  and  Silenua  snores  * 

REMARKS 

fts  it  teems  evident,  thai  facu  of  a  tbooMitid  yean  old,  for 

ioitance,  are  now  aa  probabie  as  they  were  five  hoodred  | 

>eun  ago ;  it  ia  plain,  ibai  if  m  ddj  more  they  qiriia  disap- 

{Mar,  it  moat  be  uwing,  not  to  thwr  argumenta,  but  to  the  > 

uztraordinary  power  of  our  goddeaa;  for  whoae  help,  thsf*' 

Tore,  they  nave  reaaoo  to  pray. 

Vh.   492.    Where  Tindal  dictatas,  and  Siieaoa  aaoras.] 
T'  cnuiioi  be  denied  but  that  thie  fins  atiokeof  aatire  sfaiost 
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Roused  at  liis  name  up  rose  the  bowxy  liie, 
And  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Then  snapp*d  his  box,  and  stroked  his  belly  down, 
Rosy  and  reverend,  though  without  a  gown. 
Bland  and  familiar  to  the  throne  he  came, 
Led  up  the  youth,  and  call'd  the  goddess  dame. 
Then  thus :  '  From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo !  eveiy  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee :  500 

First,  slave  to  words,  then,  vassal  to  a  name. 
Then,  dupe  to  party ;  child  and  man  the  same ; 

REMARKS. 
aUieinn  was  well  inteoded.  Bat  how  must  the  reader  sinile 
at  our  aathor't  officioua  seal,  wheo  he  it  toW,  that  at  the 
time  this  waa  written,  you  might  a«  aoon  have  found  a  wolf 
in  England  aa  an  atheist  1  The  truth  is,  the  whole  species 
wai  exterminated.  There  is  a  trifling  differenoe,  indeed, 
eoneerniof  the  author  of  the  achievement.  Some,  as  Dr. 
Aahenhurst.  gave  it  to  Bentley's  Boylean  Lectures.  And 
he  io  well  convinced  that  great  man  of  the  truth,  Uiat 
wherever  afterwards  he  found  atheist,  lie  always  read  it 
A  theist.  But,  in  spite  of  a  claim  so  well  made  out,  others 
gave  the  honour  of  this  exploit  fb  a  later  Boylean  lecturer. 
A  judicioas  apoloS<«t  **>»"  "'-  Clarke  against  Mr.  Whwton, 
■ays,  with  no  less  degaoee  than  positiveoesii  of  expression, 
It  ts  a  moat  certain  truth,  that  the  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  has  extirpated  and  banished 
atheism  out  of  the  Christian  world,'  p.  18.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  clearest  truths  have  still  their  (Urk  side. 
Here  we  see  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  Hercules 
was  the  monster-queller.  But  what  of  thai  7  Since  the 
thing  is  done,  and  the  proof  of  it  so  cerUiu,  there  is  no  oc- 
easion  for  so  nice  a  canvassing  of  circumstances.  Sertbl. 
Ver.  498.  Silenus.]  Silenus  was  an  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, as  appears  from  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi.  where  he  sings  the 
principles  ofthal  philosophy  in  his  drink.  ,        , 

Ver.  501.  First  slave  to  words,  tc]  A  recapitolation 
«f  the  whole  course  of  modern  education  described  in  this 
book,  which  coufines  youth  to  the  study  of  words  only  in 
schools;  subjecu  them  to  the  authority  of  systems  in  the 
aniverstties;  and  delude*  Uiem  with  the  names  of  party  dis- 
ttnetions  io  the  world;  all  equally  ooneurring  to  narrow  the 
mderatanding,  and  sstablish  slavery  and  error  In  hterature, 
philosophy,  and  politics.  Ths  whole  finished  Id  modern 
free-thlnking:  the  comptetion  of  whatever  Is  vain,  wrong 
and  destructive  to  the  happinesa  of  mankind;  aa  it  sst«* 
Wishes  self-love  for  the  sole  prineiple  of  aeuon. 
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Bounded  by  nature,  narrowM  still  bjr  ait, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart. 
Thus  bredf  thus  taught,  how  many  have  I 
Smiling  on  all,  and  smiled  on  by  a  queen  I 
Mark'd  out  for  honours,  honour'd  For  their  birth. 
To  thee  the  most  rebellious  things  on  earths 
Now  to  thy  gentle  shadow  all  are  shrunk. 
All  melted  down  in  pension,  or  in  punk ! 
So  K*,  so  B**,  sneak'd  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 
Poor  W**,  nippM  in  folly's  broadest  bloom. 
Who  praises  now  ?  his  chaplain  on  his  tomb. 
Then  take  them  all,  oh  take  them  to  thy  breast, 
Thy  Magus,  goddess !  shall  perform  the  rest.' 

With  that,  a  wizard  old  his  cup  extends ; 
Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former  friends. 
Sire,  ancestors,  himself.     One  casts  his  eyes 
Up  to  a  star,  and  like  Endymion  dies : 
A  feather,  shooting  from  another's  head, 
Extracts  his  brain ;  and  principle  is  fled ; 
Lost  is  his  God,  his  country,  (vvery  thing; 
And  nothing  left  but  homage  to  a  king ! 


510 
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Ver.  JS06.  Smiled  on  by  a  queen !]  i.  e.  This  queen  or 
goAAeaa  of  DuIdcsb. 

Ver.  517.  With  that,  a  wixard  old,  &c.]  EJere  beginnoth 
the  celebration  of  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  goddess,  which 
the  |N>et,  in  his  invocation,  ver.  5,  promised  to  sing. 

Ver.  518.  -^forgets  his  former  friends.]  Surely  there 
little  needed  the  force  of  charms  or  magic  to  set  sfiido  a  use* 
lesi  friendshi|i.  For  of  all  the  accommodations  of  faahiopa- 
ble  life,  ai  there  are  nono  more  reputable,  so  there  are  noos 
of  so  little  charge  as  friendship.  It  fills  up  the  void  of  life 
with  a  n»nie  of  dignity  and  respect:  and  at  the  same  tims 
is  ready  to  give  place  to  every  passion  that  oflers  to  dispute 
posTCssion  with  it.  ScribL 

Ver.  5^,  534.  Lost  is  his  God,  bis  country — and  nothing 
lof\  but  homage  to  a  king !]  So  strange  as  this  must  seem  t« 
a  mere  English  reader,  the  famous  Mons.  de  la  Bruyere  de- 
clares it  to  he  the  character  of  every  good  subject  io  a  mo> 
narchy :  '  Where,*  says  he,  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  lov^ 
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The  vulgar  nerd  turn  off  to  roll  with  hogs, 
To  run  with  horses,  or  to  hunt  with  dogs ; 
But,  sad  example  !  never  to  escape 
Their  infamy,  still  keep  the  human  shape. 

But  she,  good  goddess,  sent  to  every  child 
Firm  impudence,  or  stupefaction  mild  ;  590 

And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shade  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom. 

Kind  self-conceit  to  some  her  glass  applica. 
Which  no  one  looks  in  with  another*8  eyes  ; 
But,  as  the  flatterer  or  dependant  paint, 
Beholds  himself  a  patriot,  chief,  or  saint. 
On  others,  interest  her  gay  Uvery  flings, 
Interest,  that  waves  on  party-colourM  wings : 


of  our  country,  the  iutereat,  tho  glory,  and  lerviee  of  tbm 
prince,  supply  its  place.'     De  la  Repubiique,  chap.  x. 

or  ihiB  duty  iinother  celebruted  French  author  speaks  in- 
deed a  little  more  disrespectfully ;  which  for  that  reason  we 
shall  not  translate,  but  ^ive  in  his  own  words:  'Ij*aniour  do 
la  patrie,  le  grand  motif  des  premiers  heros,  n'est  plus  re- 
gard6  que  comme  une  chimdre;  Tid^e  du  service  du  roi 
etendue  Jusqu'd  Toubli  de  tout  autre  prineipe,  tient  lieu  d« 
oe  qu*on  appcUoit  autrerois  grandeur  d*ame  et  fid^liid.'— 
Boulainvilliers  Hist,  dcs  Anciens  Parlements  de  France,  8lc 

Ver.  528.  Still  keep  the  human  shape.]  The  effects  of 
the  Magos's  cup,  by  which  is  allegorized  a  total  corruption 
of  heart,  are  just  contrary  to  that  of  Circe,  which  only  repra 
senta  the  sudden  plunging  into  pleasures.  Hers,  therefore, 
took  away  the  shape,  and  led  tfio  human  mind ;  his  takes 
nway  the  mind,  and  leaves  the  human  shape. 

Ver.  539.  But  Mhe,  good  goddess,  &c.l  The  only  com- 
fort people  can  rcpeive,  must  be  owing  m  some  shape  or 
other  to  DulnoRs ;  which  makes  some  stupid,  others  impu- 
dent, gives  self-conceit  to  Ki^mc,  upon  the  flatteries  of  their 
dependants,  presents  thn  false  colours  of  interest  to  others, 
and  busies,  or  amuses  the  rest  wiih  idle  plunsures  or  sen- 
snality,  till  they  become  eany  under  any  in:amy.  Each  of 
which  s;)ecies  is  here  shadowed  under  alUgorical  persons. 

Ver.  532.  Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom.]  i.  o. 
she  communicates  to  them  of  her  own  virtue,  or  of  her  royal 
colleaguex.  The  Cibberian  forehead  being  to  fit  them  for 
■elf-concoit,  self-interest,  &c.  and  the  Cimmerian  gloom,  far 
9to  pleasured  of  opera  and  the  table.  Seribi 

Vol.  II.  20 
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Tani*d  to  the  ran,  she  caits  a  thousand  dyes, 

And,  as  she  turns,  the  colours  fall  or  rise.  541 

Others  the  syren  sisters  warble  round. 
And  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 
No  more,  alas !  the  voice  of  fame  they  hear. 
The  balm  of  Dulness  trickling  in  their  car. 
Great  C**,  H**,  P^,  R**,  K*, 
Why  all  your  toils  ?  your  sons  have  leamM  to  4ag. 
How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule ! 
The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool. 

On  some,  a  priest  succinct  in  amice  white 
Attends ;  all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight !  fiSH 

Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 
Aiid  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn : 
The  board  with  specious  miracles  he  loads. 
Turns  hares  to  larks,  and  pigeons  into  toads. 
Another  (for  in  all  what  one  can  shine  ?) 
Explains  the  seve  and  verdeur  of  the  vine. 

REMARKS. 

Ver.  553.  The  board  with  8i)eciou8  miracles  he  loads, 
&.e.]  Scribleras  leemi  at  a  loss  in  this  place.  Spcciosa, 
miraeula  (aaya  be)  according  to  Horace,  were  the  moo- 
■trous  fables  of  the  Cyclops,  Leatrygoos,  Scylla,  &c.  What 
relation  have  these  to  the  transformtttion  of  bares  into  larks, 
or  of  pigeons  into  toads  1  I  shall  tell  thee.  The  Lestry- 
gons  spitted  men  upon  spears  as  we  do  larks  upon  skewers; 
and  the  fair  pigeon  turned  to  a  toad,  is  similar  to  the  fair 
virgin  Scylla  ending  in  a  filthy  beasu  But  here  is  the  diffi- 
culty, why  pigeons  in  so  shocking  a  shape  should  be  brought 
to  a  table.  Hares,  indeed,  might  be  cut  into  larks,  at  a  se- 
cond dressing,  out  of  frugality :  yet  that  seems  no  probable 
motive,  when  we  consider  the  e.xtravagance  before  men- 
ti(ini>d,  of  dissolving  whole  oxen  and  boars  into  a  small  vial 
of  JRlly  ;  nay,  it  is  expressiy  said,  that  all  flesh  is  nothing  in 
his  siglit.  1  liave  searched  in  Appicus,  Pliny,  and  llie  feast 
of  Triinalchio,  in  vain;  I  can  only  resolve  it  into  some  mys- 
terious superstitious  rite,  as  it  is  said  to  be  done  bv  a  priest, « 
and  soon  after  called  a  sacrifice,  attended  (as  all  ancient 
sacrifices  were)  with  libation  and  song.  SeribL 

This  good  scholiast,  not  being  acquainted  with  modem 
luxury,  was  ignorant  that  these  were  only  the  miracles  of 
French  cookery,  and  that  particularly  pigeons  en  erapeau 
were  a  common  dish. 

Ver.  356.  Seve  and  verdeur]  French  terms  relating  to 
wines,  which  signify  their  flavour  and  poignancy. 
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WhaC  cannot  copious  sacrifice  atone  •' 
Thy  truflBes,  Perigord  !  thy  bams,  Bayonne  - 
With  French  libation,  and  Italian  strain, 
Wash  Bladen  white,  and  expiate  Hay's  stain.       560 
Knight  liiU  the  bead :  for  what  are  crowds  undone, 
To  three  essential  partridges  in  one  ? 
Gone  every  blush,  and  silent  all  reproach, 
(yontending  princes  mount  them  in  their  coach. 
Next,  bidding  all  draw  near  on  bended  knees, 
The  queen  confers  her  titles  and  degrees. 
Her  children  first  of  more  distinguish*d  sort. 
Who  study  Shakspeare  at  the  inns  of  court. 


El  jo  gngercKs  que  chez  ]e  commatidear, 
Villandri  priseroil  sa  seve  et  sa  verdeur. 

Dispreaux*^ 

St.  Evromont  has  a  very  pathetic  ]etter  to  a  nobleman  in 
disgruco,  advising  him  to  suek  cumfort  in  a  gooil  table,  and 
purlicularly  to  be  attentive  to  tbeie  qualities  in  his  cham- 
paigne.  ^  _,    , 

Ver.  560.  Biadeii— Hays.]  Names  of  gamesters.  «Bladen 
is  a  black  man.  Robert  Knight,  Cashier  of  the  Soul  h  Sea 
Company,  who  fled  from  EiigUnd  in  1720,  (afterwards  par- 
doned in  174-2)  These  lived  with  the  utmost  mHguificence 
111  Paris,  and  kept  open  tables  Trequented  by  pernons  of  the 
first  quality  in  England,  and  even  by  princes  of  the  blood  of 
France. 

Ibid.  Bladen,  &C.1  The  former  noto  of '  Bladen  is  a  black 
man,'  is  very  absurd.  The  miimiscript  here  is  partly  obli- 
terated, and  doubtless  could  only  have  been,  Wash  black- 
aioora  white,  alluding  to  a  known  proverb.  Scriil, 

Ver.  567. 

Hnr  children  first  of  more  distinguishM  sort. 
Who  study  Shakspeare  at  the  inns  of  court,] 

m  would  that  Bcholiajit  discharge  hts  duty,  who  should 
ne/tlect  to  honour  those  whom  Dulness  has  distinguished ;  ot 
•uflTer  them  to  lie  forgotten,  when  their  rare  modo»ty  would 
havo  Ittfl  them  nameless.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  overlook 
the  services  which  have  boen  done  her  cause,  by  owe  M' 
Thoinns  E.lwards,  a  gentleman,  a«  he  i:i  pleaswl  to  cull  hlr 
soir,  of  LincolnVinn;  but  in  reality,  a  gentleman  only  i » 
the  Dnnoiad ;  or,  to  speak  him  better,  in  the  plain  lango«g« 
of  our  honest  ancettort  to  uuch  mushrooms,  n  gentleman  of 
rhe  last  edition:  who,  nobly  el ud in?  the  solicitude  of  his 
careful  father,  very  early  retained  himself  in  the  cause  • 
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Impale  a  glow-worm,  or  virtu  profess. 

Shine  in  the  dignity  ofF.  R.  S.  990 

Some,  deep  free-masons,  join  the  silent  race. 

Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras's  place : 

Some  botanists,  or  florists  at  the  least, 

Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast. 


Dalnen  against  Shakspeare,  and  with  the  wit  and  ^aminf 
of  his  ancMtor  Tom  Thimble  in  the  RAearaal,  and  with 
the  air  of  good  nature  and  politeneaa  of  Caliban  in  the  Tem- 
pest, harh  now  happily  finished  the  Dunce*s  progress,  in  per- 
sonal abuse.  For  a  libeller  is  nothing  but  a  Gmb-«treet 
eritic  run  to  aeed. 

LamentaMe  is  the  Dulaese  of  these  geoUemen  of  the  Dun- 
ciad.  This  Fungoro  and  his  friends,  who  are  all  gentlemen, 
hare  exclaimed  much  against  us  for  reflecting  his  birth,  in 
the  words, '  a  gentleman  of  the  last  edition,'  which  we  here- 
by declare  concern  not  his  birth,  but  his  adoption  only;  and 
mean  no  more  than  that  be  is  become  n  gentleman  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Dunciad.  Since  eentlemen,  then,  are  so 
cnptioos,  we  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Thimble,  who  is  here  said  to  be  Mr.  Thomas  Edward's  an 
cestor,  is  only  related  to  him  by  the  Muse's  ude.    Scribl. 

This  tribe  of  men,  which  Scriblerus  has  here  so  well  ex- 
emplified, our  poet  hath  elsewhere  admirably  characterised 
in  that  happy  line, 

A  braia  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead. 

For  the  satire  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  person  who 
occasioned  it,  and  takes  in  the  whole  species  of  those  on 
whom  a  good  education  (to  fit  them  for  some  useAil  and 
learned  profession)  has  been  bestowed  in  Tain.  That  wortli- 
esaband 

Of  ever-listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend ; 
who,  with  an  underakanding  too  diaaipated  and  futile  for  the 
offices  of  civil  life;  and  a  heart  too  lumpish,  narrow,  and 
contracted  for  those  of  social,  become  fit  for  nothing ;  and 
so  turn  wits  and  critics,  where  sense  and  civility  are  neither 
required  nor  expected. 

Ver.  571.  Some,  deep  free-masons,  join  the  silent  race.] 
The  poet  all  alons  expresses  a  very  particular  concern  for 
this  silent  race.  He  has  here  provided,  that  in  case  they 
will  not  waken  or  open  (as  was  before  proposed)  to  a  hum- 
ming-bird or  a  cockle,  yet  at  worst  they  may  be  made  free- 
masons; where  taciturnity  is  the  only  essential  qualifiea* 
tion,  as  it  waa  the  ehief  oflhe  disciplea  of  Pythagoras 
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Nor  pass'd  the  meanest  unregarded :  one 
Rose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon : 
The  lastf  not  least  in  honour  or  applausei 
Isis  and  Cam  made  Doctors  of  her  laws. 

Then  bloii^ng  all, '  Go,  children  of  nij  carOi 
To  practice  now  from  theory  repair.  SSO 

All  my  commands  are  easy,  short,  and  full: 
My  sons !  be  proud,  be  selfish,  and  be  dulL 
Guard  my  prerogative,  assert  my  throne ; 
This  nod  confirms  each  privilege  your  owil 
The  cap  and  switch  be  sacred  to  his  grace ; 
With  staff  and  pumps  the  marquis  leads  the  r»e«; 
From  stage  to  stage  the  licensed  earl  may  run, 
Pair'd  with  his  fellow-charioteer  the  suq. 
The  learned  baron  butterflies  design. 
Or  draw  to  si^k  Arachne's  subtile  line ;  A90 
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Ver.  57t}.  A  Gregorian,  one  h  Gormoffoir.]  A  sortof  lay- 
brotliers,  sHim  fntm  the  roots  of  the  frcomaaonn. 

Ver.  584.  Eitch  piivilt-ge  your  own,  &c.J  This  speech 
of  OulnusB  to  her  soni  at  parting,  nia^  pofwibly  rail  shurt 
of  O.'O  rea()er*B  cZ|H)CtHiion;  who  may  imagine  the  godiieiis 
might  give  them  a  ciiarge  of  more  consequence,  and,  fiom 
•iich  a  theory  ns  is  before  dHivereii,  incite  them  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  something  more  extraordinary,  than  to  personals 
runnmg  footmen,  jockeys,  stagecouchmen,  ice. 

But  If  it  b«  well-considerpd,  that  whatever  inclination 
llM^y  might  have  to  do  mischief,  iior  sons  are  generally  ren- 
dered harmle«i  by  their  inability :  and  that  it  is  'he  commoo 
effect  of  Dulness'(ev«n  in  hor  greatest  efforts)  to  drft;at  her 
own  de!«igii ;  the  po<H,  I  am  pursundcd,  will  he  justified,  and 
it  will  bH  allowed  that  there  worthy  (torsons,  in  their  several 
rankH.  dn  ns  much  as  can  be  pxpprled  from  them. 

Ver.  S(i5.  The  cap  and  switch,  &c.)  The  goddcss*s  po- 
litical  balance  of  favour,  in  the  disttribntion  of  her  rewards, 
deserves  our  notice.  It  consists  of  joinin?  with  those  ho- 
nours claimed  by  birth  and  high  plnee,  others  more  adapted 
to  the  genius  nnd  tnlenfs  of  the  randidotp^.  And  thus  her 
great  forerunner,  John  of  Leyden,  king  of  Monster,  entered 
on  his  gnvernmenl  by  mnkirtg  his  anc'ent  frirnd  nnd  mm* 
pnnion,  KnipperdoHins,  gnnernl  of  his  horse,  and  hangman. 
And  had  btit  fortime  sec«»n«.»ju  ..Is  great  schemes  of  rjfor- 
i|iatinn,  it  is  said  he  would  hnve  established  his  whole 
Imiuichnlil  on  the  same  reNsonable  footing.  Serthl. 

Vpr.  500.  Ararhne's  suhtih  linn ;]  This  it  onn  of  the 
most  ingenious  etoployment.*  assigned,  and  tlierefuto  recon 
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Hie  judge  to  dance  lib  brother  teiigeuit  cafl^ 
The  senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball ; 
The  bishop  Mow  (pnntific  luiury !) 
A  hundred  souls  of  turkeys  in  a  pie; 
Tlie  stunly  'squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoopi 
And  drown  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soup. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 
Perli.ipi  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar. 
Proud  to  my  li«t  to  add  one  monarch  more.  600 

And,  n«*bly  conscious,  princes  are  but  things 
Rorn  for  Hrat  minifrterH,  as  slaves  Tor  kings, 
Tyram  supreme !  shall  three  estates  command. 
And  make  one  mighty  Dunciad  of  the  land  !* 

More  »he  had  spoke,  but  yawn*d — All  nature  nods: 
What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods  7 
Chun*he8  and  chapels  insuintly  it  reaiUi'd : 
(Si.  James's  first,  for  leaden  G—  preach*d:) 


REMARKS, 
meodml  only  to  peer*  of  learning.    Of  weanng  stockings  or 
tlM  w(ib«  ol  •|»id«ni,  we  the  Phil.  Trans. 

V«r.  Ml.  Ttie  judge  t«  dance  his  brother  wrieant  call ;] 
Alludiiif  |)orh!i|M  to  Uiat  ancient  and  •oleum  daoiee,  cotiifaMl, 
A  chII  of  Morcoanrii. 

V«r.  Sm.  Tu:ich  kings  to  fiddle.1  An  anelml  amnie- 
mi'iit  1*1'  wtv«n'icti  |iiiiicu*  (viit.)  Achilles,  Alexamk^r,  Nero; 
Ihoiifh  dt»,  iiiefl  hy  'I'lieininlucleii,  wU»  wa«  a  re|iublicMa.-« 
Bliike  MsiiniHii  dunce,  cither  ullcr  ihtiir  priuct-,  or  to  Poin- 
tui^r,  or  Silidrin. 

VVr.  tun.  What  mortal  enn  m'tt  thn  y«%rn  of  gndtf] 
Tnix  wruf  i«  ini!y  lliMocrii'til;  aii  i*  ihu  Ponri«iiii«iii  of  the 
a 'lion,  wrlM*ri'  llit:  giful  iitut)i«*r  coni|MMMii  nil,  in  thn  Miine 
III  iiiMfr  H*  .Miri>*rvii  hi  iIic  |H*rii*«l  of  iIh:  OilyMN*y.  It  lony 
in  htfd,  MMi  u  H  vt'ty  niupittir  i*|MraMit  of  n  (nioiii,  to  end  as 
thiit  liootf,  with  a  gn>»ii  ynwu:  hiii  we  munt  ci>iiiiidi;r  it  mm  die 
ynwii  (if  H  simI,  niuI  of  pnwcrful  nflitctn.  it  i«  not  outof  na- 
iiiri*.  iiioKt  lotif  nml  grnvK  coiiiirilii  c.inrludiiif  in  ihin  very 
imiiiiM'r:  n<»r  wiiIiohi  Miiihority,  the  iiicumparHlilt;  Spen^tr 
liaviiij  endtid  unn  nf  tli(>  inoii't  eonsitlornlilo  of  his  works 
with  n  ro:ir;  hut  ihtHi  ii  in  ih«t  roar  of  h  lion;  the  eAeeti 
tlicrttiif  nru  deMcrih-d  m  the  caiaatropho  of  the  |Hieni. 

Vur.  007.  Cliurches  and  c>ia|mU,  Sec]  The  progress  of 
tbo  yawn  Is  judieious,  natural,  and  worthy  to  be  noted. 
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Then  catch*d  tho  schools ;  the  Hall  scarce  kept 

awakn; 
The  convocation  gapod,  bat  could  not  speak :       610 
Los.  was  the  naiion*s  sense,  nor  could  be  found,        ^ 
While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round : 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  li  spread  o*er  all  the  realm, 
E'en  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm  ; 
The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept ; 
llnfinish'd  treaties  in  each  ofTice  slept ; 
And  chiefless  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign  * 
And  navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

O  muse !  relate  (for  you  can  tell  alone, 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none)       620 
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Pirdi  II  li^zoiii  she  «:>iiirciii»  .iii.i  chnpnls,  llien  catcheth  ths 
»cli«Miiii,  ulicn;,  lliiiiii;li  tho  buyn  b«i  uiiwilliii*;  tu  4i«0|i,  the 
m>i<.iorM  tiru  iiui.  Nivxt  Wttmiuiii^Uir  IihII,  much  uiunt  Imrd, 
iiiiliMtil,  to  Miiliil.itf,  mill  iiitl  liiluily  |iiil  in  i«'ili«itr.e  uvcii  by  the 

SiKldciiB.  Tncii  ih«!  c«iiivii>'.»iliiiii,  whicti  though  exlroiiiely 
twiruuH  tit  H|Ht.  k,  yet  «!iiiiii<>t.  Kvcii  ihe  Iumim*  or  rom- 
m«>nii,  jiiitily  ciilluU  Ura  ih>iwc  u(  xhe  imtinn,  w  Um  (ituii  is  to 
fny  itiiii|viMlf«i)  (iuriiix  ihn  yawn  :  (i'ur  Im*  it  troiiTdur  MUtlior 
to'iiiig;!«>iil  It  ciHiki  be  luttl  niiv  htn^fitr:)  but  it  »pfi-it«luth  at 
Urxe  uvttr  nil  ihe  rmi  «iribu  kiii;;iliiiii  iii  «ucb  n  (l«-grMt>,  ibat 
PHlinuriiii  biiiiiteir(ib<Miub  im  iiiCMpnbUi  nf  ^b'Rpin;;  aH  Jupi- 
ter) yH  iioiliiuUi  Fur  a  iiioiiiHiit;  thu  urt'ncl  of  winch,  ihoufh 
Av<!r  Ko  innint'iitnry,  miiM  ikiI  but  cauM  «unio  relax niiua 
fur  ih<i  lime,  III  all  puliiic  aff<iirii.  HerHil. 

Vwr.  lilil.  Tho  runviKration  gnp<*d,  bui  eoubl  not  «|Niiik ;] 
Implying  a  groat  ib'iire  mj  to  do,  mm  th'c  Icariioii  imbo.iuiit  on 
thi;  plitite  nxhtly  uiMorvcs.  Tbnr(*for<>,  iM^uitrr,  lender,  b-st 
thou  trfkH  tlii«  gn|te  fi»r  a  yawn,  wbirh  in  atimided  wiih  no 
ditsiru  but  to  go  to  reel,  l>y  no  ineanii  th«'  die|MMiiiitn  of  ths 
coiivoration ;  whoee  inHNiicholy  CHun  in  iiluiri  m  Ihiti:  fho 
wax,  MS  IS  r«*|M«rlral,  infecti'd  witti  ttM»  jji-npralitifluoiin'of  tbo 
godd<<«ii.  nod  while  sIim  mms  yawnmj;  raruleiwlv  at  ht>r  ease, 
H  wniiton  coiirtirr  took  lu*r  at  advtiniago,  an«i  in  the  very 
nick  clapfNtl  a  en^  into  her  cho|»s.  Wtdl.  tlien^font,  may  %rs 
know  bur  ineaiiiiif  by  bnr  gaping;  and  thin  di^trRw•t^ul  |m«- 
turn  our  |whm  iMYe  diwcrilioi<,  jiiiit  m«  sIi(*  utandt  at  ihw  day,  a 
•ad  Hxainplo  of  the  olTects  uf  DuIimms  and  ftlalicr,  uncheek 
eil  nnd  d^mpiiMMl.  HemtL 

Ver.  tliri,  ftlH.    Thme  vereet  wore  ^vritten  many  yenrs 
i?o,  nnd  may  bm  fiMjnd  in  the  siNie  |MMimii  of  that  iiiiie.    80 
th'ii  8-.rildorii<  is  ini«tiik«^n,or  whatever  else  have  imagiosd 
\\t\a  |KH>m  of  a  fresher  daiOi 
Vvr.  cm    Wits  have  short  memories,)]    This  s 
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I' 

I '  R«Ute  who  finrt,  who  last  mign'd  to  reK , 

Whoto  h«ub  the  partly,  whose  eoropleteljr  Ueas'd : 
I '  What  channs  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 

;  The  venal  quiet,  and  entrance  the  dull ; 

Till  drown'd  was  sense,  and  shame,  and  right,  and 
wrongs 

O  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song ! 

In  vain,  in  Tain,  the  all-composing  hour 
Resistless  falls !  the  muse  obeys  the  power 
8he  comes !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  night  primeval,  snd  of  Chaos  old !  690 
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be  the  rsason  wby  ihe  poetis  when  (hey  give  mi  m  catnlnf  ae, 
eoiMtnntly  cali  for  help  on  the  muses,  who,  ae  the  ilHiightcn 
of  mfniiiry,  are  obliged  not  to  forget  any  thing.  So  Homer, 
fliad  B.  11. 

And  Virgil,  iGn-Vil. 

Et  motninistis  enim,  diva,  et  momorare  potestia: 

Ad  nua  vix  teuuia  famii!  perlubitur  aura. 

Bat  oar  poet  had  yet  another  rcaion  for  putting  Ibis  taak 

aiKHi  tlM  muae,  that,  all  beaidet  being  aaleep,  aJie  only  could 

rolnie  what  pH>>8ed.  SeirHL 

Ver.  034.  The  venni  nuiet,  and,&c.1  It  were  a  problem 
worthy  the  iolution  of  ftlr.  Ralpli  and  hia  patron,  who  had 
lifhts  that  we  know  nothing  of,  which  require<l  the  rreatcal 
oflort  of  our  goddeea's  power-^to  eoirnnco  the  dull,  or  to 
•uiet  the  venal.  For  though  the  venal  may  be  more  unrulv 
iJian  the  dull,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  demnndtt  a  much 
greater  espenae  of  her  virtuo  to  entranee  than  barely  to 
^ttiet.  SeribL 

Ver.  090.  Rho  cornea !  ahe  e<»me8 !  See.]  Here  the  muse, 
like  Jove*a  eagle,  after  a  audden  atoop  at  ignoble  game, 
snaroth  a«nin  lo  the  akiea.  As  prupliecy  hath  ever  l)oen  one 
of  the  chief  provinces  of  poeay,  our  poet  here  furotela  from 
what  we  feel,  what  we  are  to  fear;  and,  in  the  style  of  other 
propliots,  hath  uaed  the  future  tense  for  the  preterit ;  ainee 
what  ho  aaya  ahall  be,  is  already  to  bo  aeon  in  the  writing! 
of  aomo  even  of  our  moat  adored  authora,  in  divinity,  )»hi- 
loaophy,  phyaica,  metaphysics,  dtc  who  are  too  gootl,  is 
dood,  to  be  named  in  auch  eompanv. 
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Before  hei,  fattcy  Vi  grided  xlouds  4ecay, 

And  all  ifs^Mirying  rainbows  die  away. 
I  Wit  ahoots  m  "voin  his  momeiltary  tires, 

I  The  meteor  drofta,  aad  in  a  flash  eipirea. 

i  As  one  \tf  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 

I  The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  etheteal  plain; 

t  As  Ar^gus'  eyes,  by  Hermes*  wand  oppress'd, 

i  Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest  -, 

I  TTithi  at  her  felt  dpproaiih,  and  secret  might, 

!  Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night :  640 

I  See  vkutking  truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 

j  Mountains  of  casuistry  heapM  o'er' her  head ! 

Philosophy,  that  Ican'd  on  Heaven  before, 
I  Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more 

I  Physic  oFmetaphysic  begs  defence, 

j  And  metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense ! 

See  mystery  to  mathematics  fly  ! 
j  In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

{  Religion,  blushin|(,  veils  hor  Aaorcd  fires, 

j  And  unawares  morality  expires  600 
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fbul.  The  sabh'  lii?on«  ImOuiM.')  The  sabia  thron««  of 
NigHt  unJ  Chnufi,  hero  rfpn'K.'iitHii  ni  advancing  to  extin- 
fuiih  tiifl  \tfi\ti  of  iho  «cienc*'«,  in  the  flr^t  place  blot  out  the 
coluurB  of  fancy,  and  damp  the  (ire  of  wit,  before  they  pro- 
Cfed  to  th«ir  work. 

Ver.  541.  Truth  lo  her  ulii  cuvern  fled,]  Alluding  to 
the  anyitig  of  Deniocri«o«,  thit '  Truth  lay  al  the  b«)ttom  of  a 
deep  well,  frnm  whence  he  had  drawn  hor;'  though  liutlor 
aayo, '  He  first  nut  her  in,  bHrore  hv  drew  her  out.* 

I  Ver.  640.      Religion,  hluahing,  veilt   her  Mcred   firet,! 

I  Bluahing  aa  well  at  the  memory  or  ihn  past  overflow  of  Dul- 

I        "*  Df^,  when  the  harbamua  learning  of  ra  miioy  ag«>t  was 

wholly  employed  in  corrupting  the  nimpHcity,  and  defiling 
the  purity  of  religion,  a*  at  the  vinw  of  these  her  false  sup- 
|M>rta  in  the  present;  of  which  it  would  be  endless  t»  recount 
the  particulars.  However,  amidst  the  nxtinction  of  all  other 
lights,  she  is  said  only  lo  withdraw  hers!  as  bers  alone  in 
its  own  nature  is  unexiinguiHhahle  and  I'ternal. 

Ver.  «50.  And  unawares  morality  expires]  It  appears 
fnm  henes  that  our  |ioet  was  of  very  diflerent  asntiroeats 
Trom  tha  author  of  the  Characteritfties,  who  has  written  a 

I  formal  trosUse  on  virtue,  to  prove  it  not  only  real,  bat  dura* 

i 
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Nor  paUie  flame,  nor  privne  dmraB  to  ■hlne ; 

Nor  human  aparic  ia  left,  nor  gUmpae  diviiie ! 

Lo !  thy  dread  empire,  Chaoa !  b  rastored ; 

Light  diea  hefore  thy  onefeatiBg  word: 
I  Thy  hand,  great  Anarch !  leta  the  cortainiall, 

I  And  univerml  darknem  bariea  alL 

REMARKS, 
bin  wtikoat  the  mpport  of  relifioa.  The  word  CTnawaraa 
alludes  tu  the  cnnfiiience  of  tboee  meo  who  rappoee  that 
morality  woold  flouriah  b«at  withoat  it,  and  eoiMequently  to 
Hte  nirpriae  aueb  would  be  in  (if  any  aueh  there  are)  who, 
iadeed,  love  virtue,  and  yet  do  all  they  can  lu  root  out  the 
loligioo  of  their  country. 
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A  Christmas,  New- Year,  and  Birth-Dat  Gut. 

A  new  volume  of  this  work  is  published  every 
autumn,  each  one  of  which,  both  in  letter-press  and 
engravings,  is  entirely  new  and  complete  in  itself. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
possess  uniform  sets  of  the  work,  a  uniformity  of 
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which  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  splendid  ara- 
besque morocco,  mlt  edges.  It  is  also  embellished 
with  nine  beautifid  mezzotint  engravings,  by  Sartain. 
1  vol.  12mo. 


CHRISTMAS  BLOSSOMS, 

AND   NEW   YEAR'S   WREATH. 

This  work  is  designed  for  a  handsome  presentation 
book  for  the  young,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
.  the  most  elegant  Juvenile  Gift  Book  that  has  ever 
;  been  published  in  this  country.  It  is  elegantly  bound 
in  English  muslin,  richly  gilt  sides  and  edges,  and 
embellished  with  six  splendid  mezzotint  engravings, 
by  Sartain. — Small  4to. 


HEROES  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Lives  of  the  Heroes  of  the  American  Reyo 
LVTiON  : — Comprising  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
his  Generals  and  Officers  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  embracing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  signers'  names ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  amendments ;  together  with  the  Inaugural, 
first  Annual,  and  Farewell  Addresses  of  Washington. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  illustrated ;  bound 
in  handsome  muslin  and  morocco. 

This  work  contains  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
nearly  twenty  of  his  officers  and  associates  in  the 
great  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  peace,  union 
and  strength  which  we  now  so  eminently  enjoy.  It 
will  be  found  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  public 
or  private  library,  as  the  perusal  of  no  one  volume  in 
the  English  language  will  give  the  reader  such  a 
general  idea  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  revolution 
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LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington,  Commander-in- 
Chief  OF  THE  American  Army,  through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  First  President 
OF  THE  United  States  :  by  Aaron  Bancroft, 
D.D. 

"  General  Washington  was  from  his  youth  devoted 
to  his  country ;  his  character  therefore  cannot  be  por- 
trayed without  bringing  into  view  many  important 
public  transcictions.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
author  to  display  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  work,  by  exhibiting  in  a  connected 
view  his  actions  and  his  writings ;  and  he  has,  as  far 
as  possible,  made  this  exhibition  in  the  person  of 
Greneral  Washington." 

In  giving  the  lives  of  the  conspicuous  men  of  any 
period,  it  is  believed  the  best  history  of  that  period  is 
gfiven ;  and  in  this  instance,  in  giving  the  life  of 
Washington,  it  is  believed  to  combine  with  it  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  prominent  events  and  struggles 
of  tiie  American  Revolution. 

The  whole*  is  contained  in  one  neat  volume,  12mo., 
illustrated  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
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matter,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  richly  ^t 
sides  and  edges,  and  is  embellished  with  six  beautiful 
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The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  William 
cowper,  together  with  his  posthtjmous 
Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  Doctor 
Johnson. — Fine  Portrait. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete 
edition  of  Cowper  published  in  this  country ;  and  is 
bound  in  1  vol.  13mo,  muslin,  plain  edges ;  do.  gilt 
and  elegant  Saxony,  gilt  sides  and  edges. 
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ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Advice  to  Young  Ladies,  on  their  Duties  and 
Conduct  in  Life  :  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of 
;1      "Advice  to  Young  Men,"  "The  Maiden," 
"  Wife,"  and  "  Mother,"  &c.  &c. 

In  his  Introduction,  the  author  says :  "  Right  modes 
of  thinking  are  the  basis  of  ail  correct  action.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  one  sex  as  the  other.  Although 
man  has  the  power  of  abstract  thought,  and  toe 
faculty  of  reasoning,  in  a  higher  degree  than  womao, 
yet  woman  is  none  the  less  a  rational  being,  and 
must,  in  all  the  various  relations  in  life,  come  under 
the  guidance  of  right  reason."  1  vol.  large  IBmo., 
bound  in  gilt  and  plain  bindings. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

LiFB  AND  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  : 
GiTing  an  account  of  all  his  engagements,  from  the 
'  siege  of  Toulon  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  also 
I  embracing  accounts  of  the  daring  exploits  of  his  ; 
Marshals ;  together  with  his  public  and  private  life, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career  to  his  final  im- 
prisonment and  death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  A.  Arnault  and 
C.  L.  F.  Panckoucke.  New  edition,  in  one  Yolume, 
illustrated. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  authentic,  impar- 
tial, and  complete  life  of  this  great  General  now 
before  the  American  public.     The  translator  says  in 
his  preface  :  *'  In  ushering  these  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  the  world,  we  have  not  ; 
confined  ourselves  to  the  splendid  work  of  M.  A.  ;; 
Arnault ;  but,  in  order  to  furnish  a  faithful  narrative,  | 
public,  political,  and  private,  have  availed  ourselves 
of  every  species  of  information  afforded  by  different 
authorities,  from  the  commencement  of  the  career  of 
the  departed  hero,  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  last 
hours  at  St.  Helena. 

BURNS'  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  including 

SEVERAL  PIECES  NOT  INSERTED  IN  Dr.  CuRRIE's 
edition;  EXHIBITED  UNDER  A  NEW  PLAN  OF  AR- 
rangement, and  preceded  by  a  life  of  the 
Author,  and  complete  Glossary. 

In  comparing  this  edition  with  others,  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  several  advantages.  It  contains, 
besides  a  number  of  other  pieces  not  inserted  in  Dr. 
Currie's  edition.  The  Jolly  Beggars,  s.  cantata  replete 
with  humorous  description  and  discrimination  of 
character;  as  also  his  celebrated  Holy  WilUfs 
Prayer,  a  piece  of  satire  unequalled  for  exquisite 
severity  and  felicitous  delineation. 

In  the  editions  hitherto  published,  no  regard  is  paid 
to  method  or  classification.    In  this,  the  poems  are 


disposed  according  to  their  respective  subjects,  and 
divided  into  books.  . 

This  edition  is  all  comprised  in  one  very  neat  12mo. 
volume,  vidth  a  beautiful  portrait,  and  may  be  had  in 
the  various  elegant  ana  plain  styles  of  binding 
described  above. 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Thb  POiGRiM's  Progress  from  this  world  to  that 

WHICH  IS  TO  COME  :  DELIVERED  UNDER  THE  SIMILI- 
TUDE OF  A  Dream, — bt  John  Buntan.  Also, 
containing  original  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Chaplain 
TO  THE  Lock  Hospital. 

Bunyan  says  of  this  work,  that  when  formed  into 
a  book,  and  i^own  to  his  fiiends, 

"  Some  said,  John,  print  it ;  others  said,  Not  so ; 
Some  said,  It  might  do  good ;  others  said,  No." 

The  public  will  not  hesitate  in  determining  which 
opinion  was  the  result  of  the  deeper  penetration ;  but 
will  wonder  that  a  long  apolofi^  for  such  a  publicsr 
tion  should  have  been  deemed  necessary,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  perhaps  this  work  has  had  a  more  univer- 
sal and  lastmg  sale  than  any  other  in  the  English 
language,  save  that  of  the  Bible. 

The  work  is  complete  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  embellished 
with  fine  en^vings,  and  is  done  up  in  plain  and  rich 
bindings,  smted  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  all  classes. 
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MILTON  AND  YOUNG. 

i ;  Containing  Paradise  Lost,  in  twelve  parts,  bt 
John  Milton  ; — ^and  Nioht  Thoughts  on  Life, 
Death  and  Ibcmortality  ;  to  which  is  added. 
The  Force  of  Relioion,  by  Edward  Touno, 
D.D. 

This  volume  is  printed  in  very  neat  style,  with 
line  around  the  page,  and  contains  a  fine  portrait  of 
Milton ;  and  is  bound  in  the  varieties  spoken  of  above 
in  connection  with  Cowper's  Poems. 
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